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Monday,  September  22,  1919^ 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  0.  LOWDEN,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  this  committee  has  been  selected  to  take 
up  the  study  of  the  financial  plan  of  the  Government  with  a  view  to 
recommending  some  changes.  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
committee  that  in  your  State  you  have  enacted  a  statute  providing 
for  a  budget  system,  and  the  committee  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  tell  them  the  nature  of  that  system  and  to  tell  them  how  it  is 
operating  as  compared  with  your  former  plan  of  making  estimates 
and  appropriations;  and,  also,  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  applied, 
or  to  which  some  similar  system  can  be  applied,  to  the  making  of 
estimates  for  appropriations  by  the  National  Government. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Well,  I  can,  of  course,  tell  you  what  we  have  been 
doing,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  how  far  it  would  be  appli- 
cable to  your  conditions  here.  We  had  in  Illinois,  just  as  they  have 
in  a  good  many  States,  a  large  number  of  independent  governmental 
agencies  in  addition  to  our  elective  officers.  As  we  all  know,  govern- 
ment has  been  taking  on  new  functions  from  time  to  time  in  recent 
years,  and  our  State,  like  nearly  all  the  other  States,  so  far  as  I  am 
advised,  when  it  created  a  new  activity  of  government  created  an 
absolutely  new  body  to  handle  that  activity.  That  body  was  a  com- 
mission or  board,  and  sometimes  an  individual,  but,  whatever  its 
form,  it  was  an  independent  agency  of  government.  That  had  gone 
on  in  our  State  until  we  had  something  like  125— although  no  two 
v  men  agreed  as  to  how  many — independent  and  unrelated  agencies  of 
government.  In  making  appropriations  under  that  condition  each 
of  those  125  or  more  agencies  made  its  own  estimate,  and  those  esti- 
^  mates  were  not  revised  by  anyone  and  were  not  related  to  the  esti- 
^  mates  as  a  whole..  We  found  that  anything  like  adequate  supervision 
of  the  government  by  the  governor  was  impossible  with  that  large 

*  number  of  independent  agencies. 

By  a  survey  of  those  agencies  we  found  that  they  could  very  prop- 

*  erly  be  put  into  nine  groups;  that  is,  there  were  nine  general  sub- 

*  jects  to  which  some  one  or  all  of  them  pertained,  and,  therefore,  we 
created  nine  departments  of  Government.  We  abolished  the  boards, 
commissions,  an4  all  of  those  independent  agencies,  and  then  trans- 
ferred theirpowers  to  one  of  those  nine  departments  to  which  they 
belonged.  So  that,  when  we  had  done  that,  we  had  nine  depart- 
ments of  government  with  those  125  independent  agencies  distributed 
among  them.  Thus  we  created  a  department  of  public  welfare,  a 
department  of  public  works  and  buildings,  a  department  of  agricul- 
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tees.  The  membership  of  our  house  is  153,  and  you  can  see  that  the 
members  constitute  a  relatively  large  committee.  Those  bills  were 
taken  up  and  were  passed  upon  by  the  committees. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Were  they  prepared  by  the  executive  or  by  the  com- 
mittees? 

Gov.  Lowden.  They  were  prepared  as  a  result  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two.  The  bills  were  really  prepared  in  conference.  In 
other  words,  we  assumed  that  in  order  to  make  any  system  a  suc- 
cess there  had  to  be  cooperation  in  good  faith  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  the  Government,  and  my  humble 
opinion  is  that  that  is  a  condition  of  success  in  anything  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  take  the  responsibility,  in  the  first  place,  of  say- 
ing that  this  money  is  necessary? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes,  and  that  no  more  is  necessary.  Of  course,  we 
had  information  that  the  appropriations  committees  could  bv  no 
possibility  have.  I  do  not  care  how  able  they  were,  they  could  not 
meet  down  there,  as  they  did  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  begin  to  get 
the  data  upon  which  to  base  an  annual  appropriations  bill  that 
we  had  been  accumulating  for  a  year  and  a  naif.  Our  legislature 
meets  only  once  in  two  years.  We  had  the  information  because 
through  this  department  of  finance  we  had  been  getting  the  data 
and  going  into  all  of  those  things.  Those  bills  were  considered  in 
regular  form  by  the  two  houses,  and  if  any  questions  arose,  the  com- 
mittee at  once  got  into  touch  with  our  department  of  finance,  and, 
as  they  said,  they  were  frequently  able  to  get  more  information  in 
a  minute  in  reference  to  those  things  than  they  had  ever  been  able 
to  get  in  a  month  under  the  old  way  when  there  was  no  one  who  had 
been  checking  up  on  those  things.  Sometimes  they  would  disagree 
as  to  some  particular  item.  It  might  involve  a  question  of  policy 
on  which  it  was  their  duty  to  disagree  of  they  thought  that  way. 
When  that  happened,  we  would  thrash  it  out  again.  They  would 
take  it  up  with  the  department  of  finance,  or  with  me  if  it  was  aji  im- 
portant matter,  and  we  went  along  in  that  way.  Now,  I  suppose 
that  when  they  got  through  with  their  appropriation  bills,  which 
involved  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  two 
years  something  like  $52,000,000,  the  appropriation  bills,  so  far  as 
the  departments  of  Government  under  the  control  of  the  governor 
were  concerned,  as  they  were  finally  enacted  into  law,  did  not  differ 
from  the  budget  that  we  submited  by  more  than  $100,000,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  Garner.  About  one-half  of  1  per  cent? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes;  and  both  of  the  appropriations  committees, 
of  the  senate  and  house,  were  perfectly  delighted  with  the  new 
scheme.  Of  course,  they  looked  upon  it  with  some  suspicion,  per- 
haps, at  first;  but  they  were  able  to  go  about  the  thing  in  an  intelli- 
gent way  and  in  a  way  that  was  satisfactory  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Does  the  legislature  have  the  right  to  increase  as  well 
as  to  reduce  the  estimates  t 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes,  sir.    No  changes  were  made  in  the  rules. 

Mr.  Garner.  This  change  in  the  method  of  executive  management 
was  done  by  law  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Garner.  But  it  was  not  necessary  to  change  the  constitution? 

Oar.  Lowden.  No;  that  did  not  change  the  constitution  at  all. 

Mr.  Temple.  Was  the  reorganization  of  the  departments  that  you 
described  an  essential  part  of  the  working  of  the  budget  system  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  I  think  so.  In  other  words,  when  we  had  125  scat- 
tered agencies  to  deal  with,  and  they  were  scattered  over  the  State, 
more  or  less,  under  the  old  scheme,  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  have  had  the  close  contact  between  the  financial  department  and 
those  other  activities  that  there  was  after  this  consolidation  was 
made. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  that,  but  I  wanted  to 
bring  that  point  out  plainly. 

Gov.  Lowden.  It  would  have  been  difficult. 

Mr.  Hawley.  If.  the  legislature  should  increase  an  appropriation, 
have  you  the  power  to  veto  any  item  of  the  bill? 

Gofv.  Lowden.  I  have  the  power  to  veto  any  single  item ;  yes,  sir, 
but  I  can  not  reduce  any  item. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Was  there  any  effort  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
heads  of  departments  or  former  bureau  chiefs  to  reach  the  legisla- 
ture with  a  view  to  increasing  the  appropriations  after  the  estimates 
had  been  made? 

Gov.  Lowden.  No,  sir.  We  in  a  way  agreed  among  ourselves  that, 
unlesB  the  appropriations  committees  wanted  some  specific  informa- 
tion from  some  department  head,  division  chief,  or  superintendent 
of  some  institution,  the  point  of  contact  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislature  should  be  through  the  department  of  finance. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  At  this  last  session,  did  the  legislature  appropriate 
any  increase  over  your  estimate  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  I  think  they  did  in  two  or  three  unimportant 
things,  but  there  was  nothing  of  real  consequence  that  I  can  recall 
now. 

Mr.  Hawuey.  Have  you  found  it  necessary  after  submitting  the 
budget  to  submit  supplementary  estimates  ? 

Gov,  Lowden.  Yes.  We  submit  the  budget,  which  is  not  pub- 
lished, and  then  we  submit  a  fuller  itemization  or  analysis  of  the 
whole  thing  for  the  use  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Did  that  increase  the  expenditures? 

Gk>v.  Lowden.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  spoke  about  nine  departments  that  were  or 
ganized. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Are  the  heads  of  those  departments  appointive? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  abolishing  125  boards  and  commissions,  and 
turning  over  the  functions  and  powers  of  those  boards,  and  com- 
missions to  the  9  departments,  did  you  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  service? 

Got.  Lowden.  I  think  the  service  was  vastly  improved.  There 
was  no  such  thing  possible  before.  If  the  governor  worked  24  hours 
per  day,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  know  what  was  going  on  or 
what  was  being  done  by  those  125  independent  agencies,  but  naving 
them  organized  into  9  departments,  and  with  the  heads  of  those 
departments  with  offices  in  the  capitol  building  where  the  governor 
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can  be  in  daily  touch  with  them,  whenever  a  question  arises  in  con- 
nection with  the  department,  it  can  be  taken  up  at  once  through  the 
head  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Temple.  With  the  adoption  of  this  budget  system,  there  was 
a  complete  reorganization  of  the  administrative  machinery? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes.  We  had  a  very  difficult  problem  in  this  re- 
spect. Of  course  it  would  have  been  a  herculean  task  to  have  revised 
all  of  the  substantive  law  relating  to  those  various  activities,  so  that, 
instead  of  trying  to  do  that,  we  finally  decided  that  we  would  simply 
hodily  transfer  the  powers  of,  say,  10  or  15  bodies  that  were  working 
along  the  same  lines,  to  a  new  department,  leaving  the  substantive 
law  to  stand.    We  abolished  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  any  duplication  or  overlapping  in 
the  service  under  the  old  plan  ¥ 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes,  and  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  question  up. 
That  is  a  hard  thing  to  prevent.  There  is  the  ambition  of  the  official, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  frequently  the  best  official  who  sins  most  in 
this  respect  to  expand  his  department.  It  is  a  constant  temptation 
to  him  to  take  over  activities  that  really  belong  to  some  other  depart- 
ment. The  best  check  on  earth  on  that  tendency  is  this  way  of  mak- 
ing the  budget,  because  the  line  between  the  proper  functions  of  one 
department  and  those  of  another  is  very  shadowy.  Unless  the  thing 
is  carefully  watched,  duplications  will  creep  in  and  nobody  will 
discover  them  in  time  to  prevent  them.  For  instance,  if  some  depart- 
ment recommends  some  sort  of  inspection  which  it  thinks  will  be 
very  valuable  for  the  public,  and  some  other  department  is  really 
doing  that  work,  when  that  department  comes  with  its  estimate  to 
the  director  of  finance,  the  director  of  finance  discovers  the  fact 
in  a  minute.  If  such  estimates  were  put  in  without  any  revision, 
they  would,  very  often,  get  by.  As  another  instance,  take  the  matter 
of  purchases:  You  ask  if  there  were  any  duplications  of  service 
under  the  old  system.  Every  department  of  the  government  was 
purchasing  for  itself,  but  under  this  reorganization,  we  created  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  purchases.  He  seemed  to  be  more  nearly 
related  to  public  works  and  buildings  under  our  scheme  than  to 
any  other  department. 

I  do  not  say  that  that  would  be  the  proper  method  here,  because 
there  are  different  considerations  entering  into  the  matter;  but  we 
decided  that  buying  was  more  nearly  related  to  that  department, 
because  that  was  the  department  that  was  doing  big  things  in  a 
material  way.  Before  that  time  there  was  competition  between  de- 
partments, different  prices  were  paid  for  the  same  things,  and  much 
higher  prices  paid,  but  now  our  purchasing  division  makes  the  pur- 
chases and  gets  much  better  terms.  It  purchases  more  cheaply,  it 
takes  advantage  of  trade  discounts  and  of  market  conditions,  and 
anybody  who  has  something  to  sell  to  the  State  has  got  to  do  it 
through  that  division.  He  can  not  get  hold  of  some  friend  of  his  at 
the  head  of  a  bureau  somewhere  and  through  favoritism  sell  it. 

The  Chairman.  Your  attention,  of  course,  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  when  an  official  or  department  has  been  performing  a  cer- 
tain service  and  it  is  discovered  that  another  department  is  perform- 
ing that  same  service,  or  duplicating  it  in  many  respects,  each  wants 
to  retain  jurisdiction? 
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Gov.  Lowden.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  No  public  official  wants  to 
give  up  jurisdiction  over  anything  that  he  has  ever  directly  or  re- 
motely had  anything  to  do  with.    That  is  human  nature. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  iron  out  those  conflicting  claims  be- 
tween departments?  Do  you  let  them  both  continue  performing  the 
service  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  No.    • 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do? 

Gov.  Lowden.  We  simply  refuse  to  make  the  appropriation.  We 
decide  to  which  one  the  service  properly  belongs. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  that  decision,  do  ypu  bring  the  two 
divisions  or  branches  together? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes ;  we  bring  them  together. 

The  Chairman.  And  give  them  a  hearing? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  finally  decide  which  one  should 
perform  the  service  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  able  through  this  budget  plan  to 
eliminate  duplications  to  a  large  extent? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Oh,  I  think  we  have.  I  think  we  have  almost  en- 
tirely eliminated  them. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  case  the  duplication  has  been  authorized  in  exist- 
ing law,  you  have  not  revised  the  law  which  authorizes  appropriations 
for  certain  work  in  a  certain  department,  but  you  recommend  the 
appropriation  for  that  particular  department  in  which  you  think 
the  work  ought  to  be  consolidated? 

Gov.  Lowden.  I  think  that  by  a  fair  construction  we  have  been 
able  to  find  in  each  case  whether  an  activity  belonged  to  this  depart- 
ment or  the  other  department,  and  by  what  department  the  function 
should  be  exercised. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Of  course,  you  could  cut  it  out  by  simply  not  pro- 
viding the  appropriation? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  Even  if  the  law  authorized  it  to  be  done,  if  it  were 
a  duplication,  you  could  make  the  appropriation  in  such  a  way  as 
practically  to  nullify  the  law  so  far  as  the  duplication  was  concerned? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  Therefore,  you  could  get  the  same  result  by  refusing 
to  make. the  appropriation  as  you  could  get  by  repealing  the  law. 
.   Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  saw  the  possibility  of  that,  and  I  was  wondering 
whether  it  had  actually  occurred. 

Gov.  Lowden.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  duplications  occur  more  fre- 
quently because  of  differences  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law  than 
because  of  any  fault  in  the  law  itself? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  right.  If  you  get  at  the  real 
intent  of  the  legislative  bodies,  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  so  much 
duplication. 

Mr.  Btrns.  In  line  with  the  questions  regarding  duplication,  how 
do  the  estimates  under  this  new  budget  system  compare  with  the  esti- 
mates formerly  submitted  under  the  old  system  ? 
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Gov.  Lowdbn.  Of  course,  that  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  mean  in  amout. 

Gov.  Lowden.  I  understand.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to 
answer  because  the  system  has  not  been  in  operation  long,  and  we 
have  submitted  only  one  actual  budget,  and  that  was  last  January. 
Of  course,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  the  prices  of  everything  that 
enters  into  governmental  expenditures  have  gone  up  so  tremendously 
that  you  can  not  make  a  comparison  which  really  would  mean  very 
much.  This  is  simply  my  opinion,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
in  the  world  that  with  the  mounting  prices  and  with  the  extrava- 
gance that  prevails  in  expenditures,  both  public  and  private,  our 
appropriations  would  have  been  a  good  many  more  millions  of  dol- 
lars under  the  old  system  than  they  were  under  this  system.  I  think 
that  our  appropriations  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment— and  these,  of  course,  cover  the  natural  growth  of  the  State, 
which  is  very  considerable  in  a  State  like  Illinois — our  total  appro- 
priations for  ordinary  expenses  of  government  at  this  last  session 
as  compared  with  the  appropriations  four  years  ago  when  the  prices 
were  normal,  were  about  one-third.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
State  that  had  so  small  an  increase  as  compared  with  four  years  ago. 
All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  if  I  can  judge  by  things  as  they  come 
along — and  you  can  feel  it  in  the  atmosphere  of  legislative  bodies, 
and  can  sense  the  general  feeling  with  reference  to  appropriations — 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world  that  if  we  had  not  had  this 
system  our  appropriations  would  have  mounted  away  beyond  what 
they  are. 

Mr.  Garner.  Was  there  any  increase  of  taxation  for  State  pur- 
poses ¥ 

Gov.  Lowden.  No,  sir ;  there  was  a  decrease. 

Mr.  Garner.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  State  where  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  taxation? 

Gov.  Lowden.  I  do  not  happen  to  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Governor,  will  you  in  a  general  way  explain  yotir 
audit  system  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  We  have  an. elective  State  auditor  who  finally 
audits  all  bills  to  see  that  they  are  in  legal  order ;  but  for  our  own 
purposes  the  thing  that  we  are  depending  upon  most  to  keep  expend- 
itures down  is  this  supervisory  power  in  the  director  of  finance, 
because  he  has  that  power.  Very  frequently  public  officials  will  be 
given  more  money  than  they  need.  Of  course,  nobody  can  anticipate 
two  years  in  advance  just  how  much  will  be  needed.  Now,  there  is 
another  tendency  to  be  considered :  Toward  the  end  of  the  two-year 
period,  if  the  expending  officer  has  a  very  substantial  balance,  I  do 
not  care  how  good  a  man  he  is,  he  will  find  some  way  or  other,  if  he 
is  not  watched,  to  get  rid  of  that  balance  or  reduce  it  very  largely. 
Now,  no  auditor  simply  as  an  auditor  can  control  that  at  ail,  because 
he  must  be  limited  to  simply  passing  upon  the  legality  and  correct- 
ness of  accounts.  But  our  department  of  finance  has  power  beyond 
that.  The  director  of  finance  is  the  direct  representative  of  the  gov- 
ernor so  far  as  general  expenditures  go.  He  is  not  only  the  head  of 
the  department  of  finance,  but  he  is  the  eye  of  the  governor,  so  fat 
as  the  financial  situation  of  the  State  is  concerned.  If  some  depart- 
ment is  getting  to  be  a  little  bit  extravagant  in  using  its  appropria- 
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tion,  and  there  are  things  being  purchased  that  can  be  dispensed  with, 
the  director  of  finance  has  the  power  to  put  a  check  on  that. 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  what  way  ?     How  can  he  prevent  it  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  If  he  thinks  that  those  expenditures,  although  legal 
and  within  the  law,  under  all  the  circumstances  are  not  warranted, 
he  has  the  power  to  refuse  to  approve  the  vouchers.  Now,  of  course, 
when  he  refuses  on  that  ground,  namely,  the  wisdom  of  the  thing,  it 
comes  to  me.  The  governor,  as  the  head  of  the  government,  has 
power  over  all  of  those  departments,  and,  as  I  have  said,  when  the 
head  of  a  department  disagrees  with  the  department  of  finance  in 
regard  to  the- wisdom  of  an  expenditure,  since  each  is  at  the  head  of 
a  department,  they  have  an  opportunity  to  come  before  me,  and  they 
do.  When  that  happens,  I  settle  the  matter.  However,  the  fact 
that  the  director  of  finance  has  that  power  makes  the  people  all  down 
the  line  very  careful  about  incurring  obligations  that  are  not  abso- 
lutely needed.     You  must  have  that  power  somewhere. 

Mr.  Hawley.  He  can  go  to  the  department  of  agriculture,  for 
instance,  and  look  into  its  expenditures,  and  if  he  disapproves  any 
proposed  expenditure  he  can  prevent  that  expenditure  from  being 
made? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  Is  that  authorization  a  part  of  the  statute? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes,  that  is  a  part  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  Garner.  Do  you  appoint  the  heads  of  those  various  nine 
departments  that  you  spoke  about  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  The  fact  that  they  are  appointive  officers  would  make 
those  suggestions  very  persuasive  in  regard  to  the  expenditure  of 
money? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes;  very. 

Mr.  Temple.  Is  that  suggestion  always  made  previous  to  the  ex- 
penditure, or  is  there  a  refusal  to  approve  the  warrants  for  expend- 
itures? 

Gov.  Lowden.  There  are  certain  very  important  cases  in  which, 
before  the  expenditure  is  warranted,  requisition  must  be  approved 
by  the  department  of  finance.  That  is  to  cover  such  cases  as  we 
think  ought  to  be  covered,  and  so  it  is  taken  up  in  advance  to  prevent 
any  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Suppose  some  department  makes  a  contract  for  a 
certain  purpose:  Does  your  department  of  finance  have  to  approve 
that  contract  before  it  goes  into  effect? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Would  that  be  a  contract  for  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Suppose  that  is  the  case. 

Gov.  Lowden.  If  it  is  for  a  purchase,  that  is  done. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Suppose  it  is  under  the  department  of  public  works 
and  buildings  and  a  contract  is  let  for  the  erection  of  a  building: 
Would  the  department  of  public  works  and  buildings  have  authority 
to  let  that  contract? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Before  that  contract  goes  into  effect,  must  the  direc- 
tor of  finance  approve  it,  or  does  he  have  authoritv  to  disapprove  it? 

Gov.  Lowden.  No,  I  would  not  say  so.  He  would  not  have  author- 
ity to  disapprove  that  contract.  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
contract  is  let  in  accordance  with  law. 
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Mr.  Hawley.  Suppose  he  thinks  that  the  contract  is  excessive. 

Gov.  Lowden.  The  contract  does  not  go  to  him  for  approval.  He 
is  exercising  general  supervision  over  expenditures,  and  it  would  be 
his  duty,  if  he  thought  that  somebody  was  making  an  improvident 
contract,  to  call  it  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  There  is  no  independent  audit  on  the  part  of  the 
legislative  branch  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  No. 

Mr.  Taylor.  How  does  this  official  prevent  those  heads  of  depart- 
ments along  toward  the  close  of  the  biennial  period  from  incurring 
obligations,  before  they  can  be  checked  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Because,  if  some  three  or  four  months  before  that 
time,  some  pay  rolls  show  extra  employees — and  that  is  a  favorite 
form  of  disbursing  unexpended  balances  at  the  end  of  the  appro- 
priation period,  as  you  gentlemen  doubtless  know — he  has  the  legal 
power  to  say, "  You  do  not  need  these  men." 

Mr.  Taylor.  After  the  service  was  rendered  or  after  the  goods 
were  supplied? 

Gov.  Lowden.  The  extra  employees  would  be  paid  for  that  month, 
but  there  would  be  no  more  of  it.  The  real  value  is  that  the  power  is 
there  and  everybody  has  it  in  mind,  and  the  result  is  that  employing 
officials  go  slowly  and  cautiously. 

Mr.  Taylor.  He  is  put  on  his  mettle  to  make  a  good  financial 
record? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  budget  system  in  your  State 
places  the  financial  responsibility  upon  the  governor,  or  largely  upon 
x  the  governor? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Of  course,  the  final  authority  still  abides  with  the 
legislature,  because  it  must  grant  those  requests,  but  the  governor 
takes  the  responsibility  of  saying  what  sums  of  money,  in  his  judg- 
ment, should  be  expended. 

Mr.  Garner.  Which  enables  the  people  to  make  that  issue  in  your 
State  in  case  the  governor  makes  a  mistake. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes;  and  not  only  that,  but  sometimes  if  a  legisla- 
ture is  inclined  to  be  extravagant,  you  get  this  benefit;  where  the 
governor  takes  that  responsibility,  where  the  legislature  appropriates 
away  beyond  his  budget,  then  you  have  fixed  a  responsibility  upon 
the  legislature.  In  other  words,  whatever  happens,  you  have  fixed 
the  responsibility  before  the  people;  and  to  fix  the  responsibility, 
that  is  why  I  believe  in  an  individual  instead  of  a  board,  because  if 
you  have  an  individual  at  the  head  of  a  department,  with  real  power, 
he  can  not  hide  behind  a  commission  or  board  and  say,  "  It  was  the 
other  fellow."  You  can  say,  "  There  is  the  man,"  if  something  goes 
wrong.  And  you  get  better  service  if  you  concentrate  and  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  then  hold  the  man  who  exercises  that  responsibility 
to  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

Mr.  Purnell.  In  other  words,  you  believe  in  power  with  re- 
sponsibility ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  with  the  power  in  the  governor  to  veto  items? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  while  you  increase  his  responsibility,  if  an  item 
goes  through  that  is  manifestly  extravagant,  he  is  exonerated?         , 
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Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Gov.  Lowden,  what  have  you  to  say  to  this : 
The  governor  under  that  system  would  have,  of  course,  some  pride  in 
his  estimates,  if  he  had  a  tendency  to  try  to  coerce  the  legislature  not 
to  look  very  closely  into  his  estimates,  not  to  reduce  them,  and  then 
had  a  tendency,  also,  to  put  in  men  at  the  head  of  this  division  or 
department  who  were  not  good  financiers,  men  with  a  single  idea, 
while  the  governor  assumed  the  responsibility  to  send  to  the  legisla- 
ture a  budget  showing  a  very  large  increase  over  previous  appro- 
priations, taking  in  new  activities,  and  then  with  his  desire  to  have 
a  vote  of  confidence  from  the  legislature,  would  not  the  system,  after 
all,  result  in  an  extravagant  system  and  in  wasteful  appropriations? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Oh,  I  would  not  think  so.  I  do  not  understand 
that  the  legislature,  under  any  budgetary"  system  that  would  be 
adapted  to  our  country,  would  be  relieved  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  its  responsibility.  If  it  were  to  pass  an  extravagant  budget, 
even  if  it  were  prepared  in  the  first  instance  by  the  executive,  the 
people  would  hold  the  legislative  body  responsible.  You  have  an 
additional  security  against  extravagance  where  they  originate  in  the 
executive,  because  the  tendency  all  the  while  is  for  the  bureau  and 
division  chief  to  try  to  extend  his  activities;  and  unless  there  is  some 
officer  in  the  Government  who,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  is  interested 
on  the  side  of  expenditures  and  not  on  the  side  of  extending  service, 
you  will  always  get  larger  estimates  than  you  ought  to  have.  Now, 
won't  it  tend  to  reduce  appropriations  if  you  have  the  advantage  of 
that  which  in  most  instances  would  be  exercised  to  help,  but  which 
in  any  instance  could  do  no  harm,  because,  still,  you  have  the  power 
to  reduce  if  that  sort  of  thing  is  attempted.  In  other  words, 
wouldn't  it  help  your  committee  a  lot  if  some  one  were  to  work  over 
here  in  the  Treasury  Building  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  to 
analyze  the  various  divisions,  bureaus,  and  departments,  and  point 
out  extravagance  here  and  waste,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  to  say, 
"Next  year  you  can  not  have  that  money" — would  not  that  help 
your  committee? 

Mr.  Temple.  It  would  filter  the  stream  before  it  would  get  to  us. 

Gov.  Lowden.  That  is  very  happily  put. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent,  in  the  case  of  the  governor,  or  in 
case  of  a  national  budget,  the  President,  would  he  attempt  to  influ- 
ence the  legislative  body  to  put  the  budget  through  without  scrutiny 
or  without  reductions  or  increases?  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties, 
the  practical,  political  difficulty  that  sometimes  surrounds  an  admin- 
istration. 

Gov.  Lowden.  I  understand.  While  I  take  it  the  same  test  would 
apply  to  that  that  would  apply  to  other  matters  of  legislation,  of 
course,  if  you  are  going  to  get  the  best  results  there  will  be  coopera- 
tion between  the  executive  and  the  legislative  body.  That  is  what 
was  intended  originally,  and  there  is  no  device  of  law  and  no  inge- 
nuity of  man  that  can  make  our  form  of  Government  function  on  any 
other  theory  than  cooperation  of  the  various  departments.  In  answer 
to  your  question — you  ask  me  to  speak  on  the  situation  here,  and  I 
take  it  that  the  President,  after  he  had  prepared  his  budget,  would 
be  in  touch  with  the  chairmen  of  the  appropriation  committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  if  something  developed  in  one  of  those 
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appropriation  committees  in  which  there  was  a  disagreement,  that 
would  be  thrashed  out.  I  do  not  take  it  there  would  be  any  pride 
of  opinirn  that  would  tend  to  impel  the  Executive  to  coerce  the  legis- 
lature simply  because  he  had  expressed  himself.  The  Executive 
should  be  delighted  to  have  the  legislative  body  point  out  how  he  can 
avoid  spending  money. 

The  Chairman.  Under  your  budget,  was  an  invitation  extended  to 
the  legislature  to  examine  it  with  scrutiny : 

Gov.  Lowden.  Absolutely.  I  went  before  our  legislature — they 
had  a  meetiing  of  the  joint  assembly,  of  the  senate  and  house  to- 
gether, when  we  were  ready  to  submit  the  budget.  I  said  to  them  any 
information  we  had  was  at  their  disposal,  and  any  differences  of 
opinion  that  arose  we  would  be  glad  to  discuss.  For  instance,  we 
have  a  great  many  State  institutions,  as  you  know,  charitable  and 
correctional  institutions,  and  under  the  practice  that  has  obtained 
they  appoint  visiting  committees  from  the  legislature  to  visit  those 
institutions.  They  appointed  those  committees  as  usual,  and  upon 
their  return  they  sometimes  had  suggestions  to  make.  Of  course 
they  had  the  budget  in  mind,  that  this  thing  ought  to  be  done,  and 
perhaps  the  other  thing  was  not  necessary.  And  what  happened? 
Those  committees  came  in  to  see  me.  They  were  committees  partly 
of  my  own  party  and  partly  of  the  opposition  party,  and  we  dis- 
cussed the  thing,  and  in  some  cases  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion- 
I  recall  specifically  now  they  felt  that  at  one  of  our  institutions,  an 
orphan's  home,  we  ought  to  build  a  new  school.  We  had  been  in 
doubt  about  whether  the  time  had  come  for  that.  They  thought  we 
ought  to  include  that  in  the  budget.  I  said,  "Certainly,"  because 
we  were  in  doubt  ouivelves.  And  wherever  little  differences  of  that 
kind  arose  the  committees  would  come  in  and  get  what  information 
we  had. 

Mr.  Purnellu  The  visitation  committee  goes  to  those  various  in- 
stitutions before  the  budget  is  presented  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  No.  The  budget  was  before  them.  They  did  it 
before  the  bills  were  passed. 

Mr.  Purnell.  They  had  then  the  benefit  of  the  budget  before 
them  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Oh,  yes;  when  they  went  out  they  had  the  portion 
of  the  budget  which  pertained  to  that  institution. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  long  did  the  legislature  take  to  consider  the 
budget — the  appropriations  committee  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Oh,  I  can  not  say.    I  suppose 

Mr.  Garner.  Sixty  or  ninety  days? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes.    I  should  say  just  about  that,  60  or  90  days. 

Mr.  Garner.  The  reason  I  asked  that  is  because  we  have  a  short 
session  of  Congress,  during  which  we  make  annual  appropriations* 
That  short  session  has  only  about  65  legislative  days,  and  time  is. 
an  important  question  with  us  in  making  the  annual  appropriation. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Oh,  yes;  I  remember  that.  Instead  of  delaying 
this  facilitates ;  the  chairmen  of  these  committees  said  they  had 
never  had  as  easy  and  satisfactory  a  time  in  making  up  their  ap- 
propriation bills  as  they  had  with  this  budget  before  them;  that 
^  saved  them  an  enormous  amount  of  work.  Because,  you  under- 
v*nd,  where  yon  send  for  a  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  bureau 
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to  come  in — I  knowj  I  was  here  once — you  are  at  a  disadvantage. 
You  have  to  take  his  word;  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it, 
and  if  you  are  suspicious  of  his  good  faith  then  you  will  arbitrarily 
reduce  something,  and  maybe  do  the  service  an  injustice  in  that  way. 
But  with  this  detailed  and  itemized  information  with  reference  to 
all  these  things — you  see,  when  they  make  suggestions  to  the  depart- 
ment of  finance,  they  make  an  explanation,  and,  if  they  are  asking 
an  increase  as  compared  with  last  year,  then  vou  see  why.  The 
appropriation  committee  has  the  benefit  of  all  that ;  it  has  it  when 
they  meet,  and  it  saves  time.  You  could  pass  your  appropriation 
bills,  assuming  your  experience  was  the  same  as  ours,  in  a  shorter 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  director  of  finance  go  before  the  sub- 
committees of  the  appropriation  committee? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Often. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  have  hearings  that  are  taken  down  in 
shorthand  and  printed? 

Gov.  Lowden.  I  do  not  think  they  usually  print  the  hearings. 
They  take  them  down,  but  I  do  not  think  they  usually  print  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  force  has  the  director  of  finance? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Mr.  Wright,  the  director  of  finance,  is  here,  and 
he  would  be  glad  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Wright.  We  have  something  like  10  people  in  our  office,  all 
told. 

Mr.  Garner.  They  handle  appropriations  for  $52,000,000? 

Gov.  Lowden.  That  is  for  ordinary  governmental  purposes. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  is  exclusive  of  the  force  of  the  State  auditing 
department? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  a  separate  department. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  would  increase  the  force  quite  materially. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  I  notice  you  have  an  official  superintendent  of  the 
budget.    What  are  his  duties? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Just  what  the  name  would  indicate.  You  see,  the 
director  of  finance  has  these  several  duties  I  described  a  while  ago, 
and  among  those  is  the  preparation  of  the  budget.  And  so  there  is 
a  division  in  his  department,  a  budget  division,  and  we  simply  call 
the  man  who  is  in  charge  of  that  work  "  superintendent  of  the  bud- 
get "  ;  and  he  is  under  the  direction  of  the  director  of  finance. 

Mr.  Hawley.  He  is  in  the  office  of  the  director  of  finance? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Purnell.  In  actual  practice,  is  it  a  physical  possibility  for 
the  governor  to  give  very  close  scrutiny  to  all  of  these  various  pro- 
posals before  they  are  actually  embraced  in  the  budget;  or  do  you, 
as  the  executive,  rely  upon  your  nine  heads  and  your  director? 

Gov.  Lowden.  I  rely,  of  course,  very  largely  upon  the  director  of 
finance;  not  upon  the  other  eight  heads,  because  they  are  spending 
departments.  They  are  just  as  good  men  as  the  director  of  finance, 
just  exactly  as  good,  1  take  the  liberty  of  saying 

Mr.  Taylor.  But  they  are  spending  money  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  They  are  spending  money,  and  they  are  thinking 
about  their  projects  all  the  while. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  the  director  is  thinking  about  saving  money  ? 
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Mr.  Temple.  You  are  a  sort  of  court  of  last  resort? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes.    The  psychology  of  the  thing  is  curious.    The 

Eublic  official  who  is  not  limited,  as  is  the  private  individual,  by  his 
ank  balance  that  tends  to  control  him  all  the  while,  which  he  has 
to  make  good  himself,  is  thinking  about  the  things  he  can  do  for 
the  public  all  the  while.  Now,  he  may  be  the  best  man  on  earth,  but 
when  you  are  thinking  about  one  thing  all  the  time,  you  are  going 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  that  thing.  So,  thinking  about  one 
thing  all  the  while,  he  will  make  recommendations  for  a  lot  of  things. 
Now,  I  say  the  heads  of  our  departments  are  just  as  good  men,  I 
think,  as  the  director  of  finance,  but  the  director  of  finance  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.  It  is  his  business  to  keep  expenditures  down, 
while  these  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  service  from  the  director  of 
finance  are  thinking  of  the  things  they  might  do.  The  director  of 
finance  is  thinking,  How  are  we  going  to  come  out  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  can  not  we  get  along  without  this? 

If  some  one  outside  of  the  Government  were  to  receive  these  esti- 
mates from  the  divisions  and  bureaus  of  the  departments  and  make 
up  a  budget  without  having  had  this  other  capacity  of  a  general 
supervisor  of  finance  to  supervise  the  whole  financial  situation,  he 
would  not  do  it  nearly  as  well.  I  am  not  sure  he  would  make  a  suc- 
cess of  it.    It  would  be  an  academic  budget  then. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  emphasized  the  principle  of  making 
first  the  governor  responsible  for  the  budget? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes;  because  he  is  the  man  that  the  people  elect 
and  see. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  he  delivers  his  budget  to  the  legis- 
lature, you  transfer  that  responsibility  to  the  legislative  body,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  it  responsible  for  its  acts,  either  ap- 
proving it,  amending  it,  or  changing  it  f 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  Now,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  people  who 
think  that  a  scientific  budget  can  only  be  prepared  when  it  is  en- 
tirely divorced  from  the  popular  will,  and  should  be  exercised  by 
the  creation  of  a  nonpartisan,  permanent  staff — a  staff  that  is  not 
elected  by  the  people,  but  appointed  by  the  Executive  for  a  long 
period  or  years — quite  a  radical  change  in  principle  from  the  plan 
you  have  outlined.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  with  regard 
to  that  method  of  making  a  budget  by  a  staff  that  is  appointed  by  the 
Executive. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Would  that  contemplate  that  the  legislature  would 
he  deprived  of  the  power  to  change  that? 

The  Chairman.  That  would  give  the  legislature  the  power  to 
change;  but  the  person  who  might  be  the  executive  officer  of  the 
State,  or  the  President  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  would  not  him- 
self necessarily  appoint  that  staff.  That  staff  would  continue  just 
like  the  Supreme  Court  continues. 

Gov.  Lowden.  I  would  want  to  do  a  lot  of  thinking  before  com- 
mitting myself  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Taylor.  A  staff  probably  appointed  to  office  for  life,  and  under 
fhe  civil  service. 
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The  Chairman.  It  might  be  for  a  long  period  of  years.  And  under 
that  plan  it  would  not  infrequently  happen  that  the  chief  executive 
would  have  placed  before  the  legislature  a  budget  prepared  by  a 
staff  with  whose  creation  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  a  budget  of  which 
he  did  not  approve. 

Gov.  Lowden.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  dangerous  experiment. 
My  offhand  opinion — of  course,  a  man's  offhand  opinion  is  not 
worth  much — but  a  lot  of  people  try  to  work  out  a  device  by  which 
you  get  some  independent,  permanent  body  that  is  answerable  to 
nobody,  to  solve  some  difficulty.  That  is  not  the  way  things  are 
done.  You  have  to  put  somebody  in  a  responsible  position  and  then 
you  have  to  hold  him  to  his  responsibility.  A  lot  of  people  have  a 
theory  that  in  some  sort  of  a  way  you  can  by  law  tie  a  man  s  hands  so 
that  he  can  not  commit  any  wrong  and  still  leave  him  free  to  do  good. 
I  do  not  believe  in  that  principle;  I  think  you  have  to  give  a  man 
power  commensurate  with  his  responsibility  and  hold  him  to  that 
responsibility.  Now,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world  in 
practice — for  instance,  who  was  the  clerk  of  this  committee  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Courts. 

Gov.  Lowden.  How  long  did  he  serve  as  clerk? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Thirty-odd  years. 

Gov.  Lowden.  When  you  were  in  power,  he  was  still  clerk? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Gov.  Lowden.  This  is  how  this  scheme  would  work  put  in  prac- 
tice; it  is  just  tentative;  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  what  ought  to  be 
done  down  here;  I  have  had  problems  of  my  own  while  you  gentle- 
men have  been  handling  your  problems  down  here.  But  suppose, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  that  powers  like  the  powers  we  have 
conferred  upon  our  director  of  finance  were  conferred  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Suppose,  in  order  to  have  him  conform  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  ideal,  namely,  that  the  department  that  is 
responsible  for  the  finances  ought  not  to  be  a  spending  department, 
it  ought  to  be  on  the  other  side,  as  nearly  as  exclusively  as  possible; 
vou  took  away  from  the  Treasury  Department  such  things  as  the 
health  Service,  the  Coast  Guard,  public  buildings,  and  that  sort  of 
thing — they  do  not  seem  to  pertain  to  that  department  anyway — so 
that  you  really  made  that  a  financial  department,  and  he  had  the 
powers  something  like  the  powers  we  have  conferred  upon  our 
director  of  finance.  Now  what  would  happen  would  be,  just  as  hap- 
pened with  this  Appropriations  Committee,  that  he  would  employ 
expert  men  who  would  do  expert  work  for  him,  just  as  Mr.  Courts 
did  for  this  committee;  and  no  administration  that  has  any  sense 
would  change  these  particular  men,  because  they  would  be  too  valu- 
able for  that  particular  work.  And  then  you  have  preserved  the 
idea  of  responsibility,  because  the  President  appoints  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Now,  if  some  independent  oody — that  is,  some 
one  out  of  the  blue  ether  not  related  to  anybody,  supposed  to  be 
composed  of  supermen — were  given  this  work,  I  do  not  believe  the 
thing  would  function. 

Mr.  Btrns.  There  are  some  who  contend  that  certain  restrictions 
should  be  placed  on  the  legislative  body  in  reference  to  adding  to 
the  budget,  either  altogether  or  by  two-thirds  or  by  three- fourths. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Bykns.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  legis- 
lative body  should  be  given  a  free  hand,  or  whether  it  should  -to 
restricted  in  some  way  m  adding  to  the  budget? 

Gov.  Lowden.  That  is  a  question  upon  which  I  have  been  in  doubt 
myself.  However,  I  have  reached  this  conclusion  that  it  ought  net 
to  be  done  if  it  is  not  absolutely  essential.  We  did  not  do  it  and  it 
worked  with  us. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  You  have  only  had  one  budget? 

Gov.  Lowden.  We  have  only  had  one  experience.  But  I  think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  not  to  put  these  extra  restrictions  upon  the 
legislative  body  if  it  could  be  avoided,  beyond  this  I  am  not  sure— 
I  can  not  see  much  objection  to  this  restriction — but  I  remember  when 
I  was  here  that  really  we  used  to  have  all  sorts  of  things  done  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  done.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  Member  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  ought  to  have 
the  freedom  of  amendment  he  has  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  You  are 
not  derogating  from  the  dignity  of  the  legislative  body  or  its  power 
if,  after  the  committee  has  reported  out  an  appropriation  bill,  the 
House  has  to  take  that  or  reject  it.  Now,  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
say — I  know  of  some  of  the  writers  who  have  thought  we  could  have 
a  budgetary  system  in  this  country  like  they  have  in  England,  but  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  is  possible.  The  difference  between 
the  two  forms  of  government  are  fundamental,  because,  as  I  under- 
stand the  parliamentary  practice  in  England,  after  a  budget  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  Government  there  is  no  amendment  permitted.  Am 
I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  Tinkham.  That  is  right. 

Gov.  Lowden.  No  amendment  is  permitted,  either  increase  or  de- 
crease ? 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Increase  or  decrease. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Or  to  strike  out ;  they  must  adopt  it  as  a  whole  or 
reject  it  as  a  whole.  That  is  perfectly  proper  there,  because  the 
moment  the  Parliament  is  dissatisfied  with  the  budget,  they  get  a 
new  government — they  change  the  government  over.  Down  here 
we  can  not  do  that.  In  other  words,  the  Government  is  exercising 
a  legislative  function  in  preparing  the  budget  in  England.  I  think 
that  would  be  absolutely  impossible  here;  I  think  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous. But  here  would  it  not  be  possible,  since  the  Appropriation 
Committee  is  a  creature  of  the  legislative  body,  by  an  amendment  of 
the  rules  not  to  permit  every  man  on  the  floor  who  wanted  to  get  up 
and  move  an  amendment  of  the  appropriation  and  so  get  in  all  kinds 
of  appropriations  that  have  not  been  considered? 

Mr.  Tkmple.  I  think  the  floor  leader  of  the  opposition  party  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  offer  amendments  in  order  that  the  other  party  might 
have  a  chance  to  express  its  policy  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the 
party  in  power. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Can  not  the  minority  leader  upon  the  committee 
preserve  his  rights  in  some  sort  of  way? 

Mr.  Temple.  Perhaps. 

Gov.  Lowden.  But  what  I  am  getting  at  is  where  there  is  a  question 
of  principle.  That  is  just  simply  a  suggestion;  I  am  not  saying 
that  is  practicable. 

The  Chairman.  After  all,  that  has  been  magnified  by  writers  who 
know  nothing  about  our  legislative  procedure.    It  is  an  infrequent 
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occurrence  for  an  amendment  to  be  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  carries  any  consequential  amount.  I  think  this  session  in  the 
sundry  civil  bill,  carrying  nearly  $500,000,000  as  reported  to  the 
House — aside  from  an  amendment  of  $2,000  offered  by  the  commit- 
tee and  considered  after  the  bill  was  reported  out  and  found  neces- 
sary— the  only  item  increased  was  by  $100  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Those  would  be  departmental  appropriations? 

The  Chairman.  The  facts  are,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
House  for  many  years,  that  the  net  amount  added  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Certainly  less  than  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

Gov.  Lowden.  I  simply  threw  that  out  by  way  of  suggestion ;  I  do 
not  say  that  is  needed. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Do  you  care  to  .express  yourself  on  this  thought?  I 
have  heard  some  Members  of  Congress  say  they  had  no  objection  to  a 
limitation  or  restriction  of  the  other  Members  outside  of  the  commit- 
tee, having  authority  to  putting  amendments  on  this  budget,  pro- 
vided the  Senate  was  restricted  in  the  same  way ;  but  they  said  they 
never  would  vote  for  a  budget  that  would  deprive  ourselves,  Mem- 
bers not  on  the  committee,  of  the  right  to  add  to  the  budget  and  then 
to  send  the  budget  over  to  the  Senate  and  have  them  shoot  it  all  to 
pieces  and  do  whatever  they  pleased  with  it.  Can  you  give  us  your 
thought  upon  that  subject? 

Gov.  Lowden.  No.  I  realize  under  our  form  of  Government  that  is 
one  of  the  difficulties. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  is  another  difference  between  the  American  sys- 
tem and  the  British  system. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes ;  because  the  House  of  Lords  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  Temple.  Should  not  the  general  budgetary  principle  apply  to 
both  bodies — the  House  and  the  Senate? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Tatlor.  You  believe  the  budget  should  originate  in  the 
House? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr,  Taylor.  Then  the  question  is  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
the  Senate;  are  we  going  to  let  them  throw  that  budget  to  the  winds? 

Gov.  Lowden.  If  they  would  let  the  House  over  here  write  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  that  would  answer  the  proposition.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Campbell.  Would  it  not  help  in  our  case  where  a  bureau 
chief  asks  for  $300,000  and  the  House  gives  him  $150,000,  and  he 
waits  until  the  bill  goes  to  the  Senate,  and  there  gets  the  other  $150,- 
000!    It  would  be  obviated  in  your  State  under  your  present  system? 

Gov.  Lowden.  It  would  be  obviated  in  our  State,  because  after  the 
governor  has  submitted  a  budget,  if  a  bureau  chief  went  around  to 
do  that  kind  of  business,  he  would  not  last  long,    f  Laughter.") 

Mr.  Garner.  The  tendency  of  the  Executive  of  the  Nation  has  not 
been  in  that  direction  for  probably  half  a  century.  The  Chief  Execu- 
tiveof  the  Nation  for  the  last  half  century  has  paid  very  little  at- 
tention to  finances.  He  has  left  that  entirely  to  Congress.  That  is 
not  only  on^  party,  but  both  parties.  The  executive  is  inclined  to 
leave  to  Congress  the  question  of  raising  the  revenue  and  expending 
it.    The  various  departments  are  asked  to  estimate  for  everything 
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they  can  possibly  use,  and  the  Chief  Executive  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet  have  taken  very  little  interest  so  far  as  conserving  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  is  concerned.  I  would  like  to  see  some  kind  of  a 
system  where  the  attention  of  the  country  is  brought  to  the  fact  that 
the  Executive  is  not  taking  any  interest  m  finances. 

Gov.  Lowden.  If  you  required  the  President  to  submit"  a  budget 
along  the  lines  I  have  suggested,  would  not  the  public  pretty  gen- 
erally know  what  he  was  asking  for? 

Mr.  Garner.  Governor,  we  do  do  that  now.  We  require  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  send  to  Congress  an  estimate  of 
the  various  expenditures  and  we  require  that  to  come  from  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasurv.  That  has  been  the  custom  now  for 
years. 

Gov.  Lowden.  I  understand  that.   • 

Mr.  Garner.  So  the  responsibility,  so  far  as  the  summing  up  of 
the  matter  is  concerned,  is  with  the  Executive  now.  But  the  people 
of  the  country  do  not  seem  to  understand  where  he  estimates  for  a 
given  sum  and  we  give  him  half — they  still  hold  Congress  respon- 
sible and  say  nothing  about  the  Executive  having  estimated  for 
twice  the  amount. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Under  the  present  practice  nobody  ever  revises  any 
estimates.  The  bureau  chief  will  always  assume  you  are  going  to 
cut  him  down  and  he  will  put  in  everything  he  can  think  of,  and 
if  he  thinks  about  some  new  activity,  which  he  honestly  thinks*  is 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  he  puts  fhat  in,  and  then  he  boosts  all 
his  figures.  Everybody  knows  those  are  the  estimates  that  come  in 
here.  So  that  really  you  can  not  hold  the  President  responsible. 
He  is  simply  acting  as  a  messenger.  But  if  you  required  him  to 
say  what  expenditure  he  believed  was  necessary  for  the  proper 
running  of  the  Government,  which  he  would  have  to  do — supposing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  have  to  do  the  work  our  De- 
partment of  Finance  does  and  it  would  go  to  the  President  then, 
and  if  some  other  head  of  a  department  did  not  like  the  ruling  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  could  appeal  to  the  Cabinet  or 
to  the  President,  whichever  was  decided  best  (and  there  would  not 
__jgojnany  appeals  after  all  as  you  think),  then  the  country  would 
know  the  President  says  he  needs  that  amount  of  money  to  run  the 
Government  and  he  does  not  need  any  more.  Now,  with  the  State, 
the  fact  has  been  that  frequently  the  legislature  has  given  more  than 
the  governor  wanted. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  I  think  Mr.  Garner  is  mistaken  about  the  Execu- 
tive having  anything  to  do  with  estimates  to-dav.  As  I  understand 
it,  each  department  makes  its  estimate  and  then  sends  it  to  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasury,  and  he,  merely  as  a  ministerial  agency, 
submits  it  to  the  House. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  under  our  theory,  after  all,  the  Executive  is  re- 
sponsible for  what  his  agents,  the  heads  of  the  departments,  do.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  under  oiir  system  a  chief  of  a  bureau  will  get  up 
his  estimate  and  probably  the  Cabinet  member  does  not  know 
anything  about  it,  but  merely  sends  it  over  to  the  Treasury. 

Gov.  £owden.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Garner.  As  you  say,  the  President  knows  absolutely  nothing 
about  it  and  can  not  give  it  any  consideration. 
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Mr.  Tinkham.  And  no  responsibility  is  put  on  him  to  know  any- 
thing about  it.  • 

Mr.  Kitchin.  It  has  been  my  experience,  since  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress, that  it  has  been  one  long  contest  between  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  the  administration,  the  latter  urging  larger  ap- 
propriations and  Congress  insisting  on  cutting  them  down. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Congress  itself  has  saved  the  people  many  millions 
a  year  by  reductions  in  the  estimates  of  the  administration. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  have  never  known  a  President  to  veto  a  bill  be- 
cause it  was  appropriating  too  much,  or  because  it  had  this  or  that 
Amount  of  an  appropriation  in  it.  The  administrations,  all  that  I 
have  served  under,  and  I  have  served  under  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Taft, 
and  the  present  President,  have  asked  for  many  millions  more  than 
Congress  has  been  willing  to  give ;  and  it  has  been  the  effort  of  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  especially  to  inquire  into  the  reason- 
ableness of  those  estimates  in  a  real  attempt  to  cut  them  down  to  an 
amount  actually  required  for  the  public  service. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  if  Congress  had  granted  all  the  appropriations 
which  the  several  administrations  have  asked,  we  would  have,  instead 
of  a  two  billion  or  a  three  billion  dollar  deficit  next  year,  a  deficit 
considerably  in  excess  of  that.  There  was  an  illustration  here  the 
other  day  of  the  deficiency  bill  which  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  of 
us,  where  the  estimates  called  for  about  $47,000,000  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  reduced  it  to  about  fourteen  million.  I  re- 
member in  Mr.  Taft's  administration — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  the 
figures  exactly — he  asked  for  something  like  $75,000,000  more  than 
Congress  have  him.  So  it  has  been  the  effort  of  Congress  to  econo- 
mize:  it  has  been  the  fight  of  Congress  against  the  administrative  de- 
mands for  large  appropriations  and  continually  larger  appropri- 
ations ;  yet  some  muckrakers  in  magazines  and  newspaper  throw  the 
whole  responsibility  of  appropriations  on  Congress. 
..  I  saw  in  the  paper  this  morning  where  Mr.  Taft  wanted  some 
kind  of  a  budget  system  to  keep  "  Congress  from  appropriating 
extravagantly."  If  I  recall  correctly,  President  Wilson  suggested 
in  one  of  his  messages  a  budget  system  to  keep  "  Congress  from 
being  extravagant."  What  we  need  in  this  country  is  a  budget  sys- 
tem for  the  administrations,  to  keep  them  from  demanding  so  much. 
Here  is  the  situation  that  is  going  to  confront  us  in  every  adminis- 
tration, with  or  without  a  budget:  If  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress are  of  the  same  political  party,  it  will  rest  with  that  adminis- 
tration as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have  economv ;  and  if 
the  administration  wants  so  many  millions  or  hundreds  oi  millions 
for -certain  objects,  the  party  in  Congress  is  very  apt  to  follow:  that 
is,  if  the  head  of  the  administration  is  a  pretty  popular  President 
with  Congress,  and  they  generally  are— certainly  for  the  first  term 
or  two  anyway.  [Laughter.]  It  makes  no  difference  whether  he  is 
a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  the  President  is  the  man  to  hold  down 
extravagance  and  really  to  accomplish  economy.  If  he  wants  ex- 
travagance, his  Congress  is  apt  to  follow  him  in  it.  If  he  wants 
Qponon)}',  Congress  will  back  him.     You  know  how  it  is  and  how  it 
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Gov.  Lowden.  Yes,  but  you  ought  to  give  him  the  machinery.1 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Yes. 

Gov.  Lowden.  He  has  not  got  it  now. 

Mr.  Temple.  The  trouble  is,  that  we  get  estimates  and  nobody  is 
responsible. 

(jov.  Lowden.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Temple.  We  can  not  depend  on  them  and  have  to  get  the  bu- 
reaus here  and  dig  out  the  information  which  they  sometimes  can 
not  give. 

Gov.  Lowden.  You  are  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Ycu  are  right  when  you  say  we  ought  to  have  some 
man  in  the  administration  who  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  and 
looking  at  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  and  how  to 
get  the  maximum  service  at  the  minimum  cost.  Under  our  system 
now,  from  the  President  down  to  the  least  little  bureau,  they  are 
spenders ;  they  are  taught  to  spend,  not  to  save. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  We  have  nobody  in  the  Government  who  is  specially 
looking  after  the  saving  and  economizing  end  of  it.  And  we  ought 
to  have,  as  you  suggest,  some  one  whose  business  that  will  be. 

Gov.  Lowden.  And  then  you  ought  to  give  the  President  the  ma- 
chinery, whatever  else  is  done,  by  which  he  can  get  rid  of  this  proposi- 
tion of  every  division  chief  and  bureau  chief  and  assistant  secretary 
and  everybody  else  coming  over  here  quietly,  on  his  own  account,  and, 
in  return  for  some  favor,  getting  some  appropriation  boosted.  If  you 
put  this  machinery  I  speak  of  into  practice  and  then  it  is  understood 
that  nobody  is  to  come  here  from  the  department  unless  you  send  for 
him,  when  you  want  information  with  a  view  to  reducing  something,  a 
whole  lot  of  this  pressure  on  Congress  for  appropriations  will  be 
removed. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  believe  there  has  not  been  a  case  in  50  years  where 
the  head  of  a  bureau  or  department  came  down  to  Congress  and  said, 
"  Don't  you  appropriate  this,  we  do  not  need  it." 

Gov.  Lowden.  No. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  It  is  always, "  Do  appropriate  this,  wre  must  have  it." 

Gov.  Lowden.  It  is  always  to  raise  it. 

Mr.  Garner.  Let  me  get  your  idea  of  how  it  can  be  worked  out  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

Gov.  Lowden.  That  is  tentative. 

Mr.  Garner.  As  I  understand,  you  would  have  some  one  appointed, 
called  a  finance  minister  or  budget  supervisor,  or  whatever  the  title 
might  be,  and  during  the  period  between  cne  appropriation  and  an- 
other he  would  go  through  the  various  departments? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  necessities? 

Gov.  Lowden.  He  would  be  given  general  supervision  over  all  these 

things. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  generally  to  ascertain  whether  the  appropriations 
necessary  are  wisely  spent? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  to  be  able  to  report  to  Congress  the  situation? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  He  also  would  have  power,  in  preparing  this  budget, 
to  cut  down  anything  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
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of  Agriculture,  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  might  recommend  to 
him  as  head  of  the  budget  division? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes.   . 
.  Mr.  Garner.  And  after  he  did  that  he  then  would  submit  the 
entire  budget — after  he  cut  out  what  he  thought  ought  to  be  elimi- 
nated— to  the  President,  and  the  President  in  turn  would  submit  it 
to  Congress  with  his  indorsement? 

Gov.  Lowden.  That  is  absolutely  correct  with  one  qualification. 
I  think  you  have  to  have  somebody  of  high  rank  at  the  head.  That 
is  why  I  suggested  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  You  take  a 
bureau  man,  and  these  other  Cabinet  officers  would  not  pay  any 
attention  to  him;  but  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  h!e 
relieved  of  a  lot  of  the  things  that  are  spending  bureaus  in  his  de- 
partment— they  have  nothing  to  do  really  with  the  financial  admin- 
istration of  the  country — and  he  were  made  the  real  head  of  the 
financial  department  ot  the  Government.  and  then  given  a  bureau 
with  some  man  at  the  head  who  would  be  director  of  the  budget, 
if  you  please,  that  would  be  one  of  the  bureaus  in  his  department, 
he  would  do  these  things  you  are  speaking  about. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  he  would  be  responsible- 

Gov.  Lowden.  He  would  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Then  when  some  Cabinet  officer,  who  would  disregard 
any  bureau  chief — they  would  find  one  way  or  another  of  side- 
tracking him  in  practice — when  he  would  have  to  go  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  if  he  had  some  grievance,  he  would  go  against 
somebody  who  had  an  equal  rank  with  him  and  who  had  exclusive 
authority.  It  is  just  a  suggestion,  that  you  might  very  properly 
work  out  a  scheme — I  do  not  have  it  all  in  mind  in  detail — by  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  really  be  at  the  head  of  this 
machinery  ior  general  supervision  and  for  the  making  up  of  a 
budget 

Mr.  Garner.  With  the  President  as  final  arbiter? 

Gov.  Lowden.  With  the  President. as  final  arbiter.  Then  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  wanted  two  or  three  billion  dollars  for 
•something,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  having  been  relieved 
of  most  of  these  spending  agencies  of  his,  and  he  is  responsible  any- 
way for  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  sees  that  he^  can 
not  frame  revenue  bills  which  will  raise  that,  and  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  them,  then  the  other  Cabinet  official  can  go  to  the 
President  or  the  Cabinet,  who  are  to  have  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Why  not  have  the  director  of  the  budget  an  inde- 
pendent officer,  not  dependent  on  any  Cabinet  officer  or  department, 
like  the  Tariff  Comimssion  and  Trade  Commission?  Why  not  have 
it  thoroughly  independent? 

Mr.  Garner.  He  is  afraid  it  would  not  have  sufficient  influence 
with  the  President  himself. 

Gov.  Lowden.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 
.  Mr.  KrrcmN.  The  President  is  going  to  be  the  responsible  man 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Why  didn't  you  take  the  treasurer  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  for  your  financial  man  ?  He  is  on  a  parity  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  ? 
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'  Gov.  Lowden.  That  is  a  very  pertinent  question.  The  first  and 
conclusive  reason  is  he  is  an  elective  officer  and  then  his  duties  are 
purely  formal  and  perfunctory. 

Mr.  Garner.  Paying  out? 

Gov.  Lowden.   i  es. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  would  have  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  occu- 
pying the  same  position  to  the  President  as  Mr.  Wright  occupies  to 
you  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Relatively. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  Treasury  Department,  there  are  about 
31,000  employees,  and  under  the  War  Department  there  are  about 
26,000? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  comes  up  with  regard  to  salaries. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  heads  of  the  bureaus,  the  chiefs  of  divi- 
sions, chief  clerks,  etc.  * 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  relation  between  the  duties  required 
now  of  these  various  officials  and  the  salaries  received  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  similar  positions  in  other  departments.  Now,  if  you 
gave  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  that  additional  power  over  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  the  question  in  my  mind,  Governor,  if  whether 
you  will  not  have  jealousies  arising  between  the  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, and  whether  you  should  not  have  some  person  like  the  Director 
of  Finance,  answerable  to  the  President,  with  a  corps  and  staff  of 
men  who  are  qualified  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  and  salaries  of 
men,  whether  in  the  Treasury  Department  or  any  other  department, 
and  divorce  the  individual  interest  that  one  Secretary  might  have 
for  his  employees  entirely  from  the  consideration  in  the  making  up 
of  the  budget. 

Gov.  Lowden.  That  is  why  I  suggested  you  should  relieve  the  Treas- 
ury, as  far  as  possible,  from  tl^ese  spending  agencies.  There  is  force 
in  that  suggestion,  and  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  having 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  if  you  can  relieve  him  of  a  large  part 
of  those  31,000  employees,  because  from  now  on  in  the  Government  we 
have  to  consider  all  the  while  where  we  are  going  to  get  our  money. 
In  the  past  we  did  not  have  to  do  that;  we  raised  it  all  by  indirect 
revenue,  and  nobody  worried  about  what  he  did.  Now  we  raise  it  by 
direct  taxes,  and  it  makes  a  lot  of  difference  these  days,  and  now  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  responsible  for  raising  the  money  on 
which  we  live.  If  he  also  could  have  the  final  authority  over  the 
expenditure  end  of  the  thing,  so  that  he  would  have  both  in  mind, 
would  not  that  be  a  logical  thing?  You  can  not  simply  have,  it  seems 
to  me,  a  bureau  of  information  or  some  subordinate  body,  because  it 
would  not  have  power  enough  to  cope  with  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments. And  would  it  not  be  possible  to  take  away  nearly  all  these 
powers  that  need  this  large  number  of  men  in  the  Treasury  and  make 
it  purely  the  financial  branch  of  the  Government — not  an  administra- 
tive branch  but  the  financial  branch  ? 

Mr.  Btrns.  The  difficulty  about  that  is  that  some  of  the  bureaus  of 
the  Treasury  Department  are  what  might  be  called  collection  bu- 
reaus— the  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Customs  Service. 
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•Gov.  Low  den.  Yes. 

Mr.  Btrns.  With  a  great  number  of  employees.  I  hardly  see  how 
you  can  divorce  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  control  of 
those  bureaus.  And  then  there  are  some  other  bureaus  which  come 
strictly  under  the  Treasury  Department. 

Gov.  Lowden.  I  realize  the  difficulties  there  are,  but  I  do  think  that 
whatever  body  is  going  to  exercise  these  powers  has  got  to  be  of  as  high 
rank  as  the  Cabinet  officials. 

Mr.  Garner.  In  other  words,  you  think  some  officer  ought  to  be 
created  who  will  stand  as  well  with  the  President  as  a  Cabinet  officer? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Absolutely,  or  else  he  will  be  sidetracked. 

Mr.  Garner.  Or  you  will  get  a  man  who  wants  to  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance  and  will  accomplish  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  But  whatever  agency  might  be  created  to  help  the 
President  make  his  budget,  as  I  understand  you;  it  is  to  be  a  budget 
of  the  President^  and  he  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  it. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Oh,  yes ;  and  when  he  submits  it  he  must  say  so. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Have  you  a  State  treasurer? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Is  the  director  of  finance  under  him? 

Gov.  Lowden.  No;  the  State  treasurer  is  an  elective  officer,  and 
his  duties  are  statutory.    He  is  really  custodian  of  the  moneys. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  is  about  the  same  kind  of  an  officer  as  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  fact  that  he  is  an  elective  officer  is  a  reason  for  not 
making  him  director  of  finance  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Otherwise  you  would  have  two  elective  officers  re- 
sponsible for  the  budget? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  one  might  hide  behind  the  other  if  a  mistake 
was  made? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes.  Here  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  come  out 
of  our  practice.  You  were  speaking  of  the  salaries  down  here,  that 
you  have  a  great  many  employees  and  there  is  not  any  uniformity 
here,  I  take  it,  between  the  different  departments? 

The  Chairman. 'Very  little. 

Gov.  Lowden.  I  ran  up  against  that  same  thing.  It  is  a  very  seri- 
ous question  in  practical  administration.  We  authorized,  last  winter, 
the  appointment  of  a  body  working  with  our  department  of  finance 
to  work  out  a  standardization  of  employment  to  cover  these  things, 
iuid  we  are  at  work  on  that.  That  is  going  to  help  a  lot.  And  you 
would  be  working  on  that,  too,  if  you  had  one  centralized  body  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Avenue  who  was  studying  this  expenditure  end. 
You  would  run  right  up  against  that  difficulty  right  away. 
•  Mr.  Garner.  That  probably  would  be  true  except  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  groups  of  Government  employees,  who  have  considerable 
political  influence.  Probably  for  employees  living  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  it  might  be  different,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  groups 
thrdughout  the  country  if  they  come  to  Congress  and  tell  them  to 
jump,  they  are  likely  to  do  it.  At  least,  that  has  been  the  general 
observation. 
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Gov.  Lowden.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  I  made  one  of  the  sug- 
gestions a  moment  ago  about  the  right  of  a  Member  on  tha  floojr 
to  offer  an  amendment  sprung  from  the  experience  I  had  on  that 
very  thing.  For  a  time,  while  I  was  here,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Post  Office  Committee,  and  we  reported  out  a  bill  after  a  most  dili- 
gent study.  It  went  through  swimmingly  until  it  got  to  that  item, 
when  some  gentleman  arose  and  moved  to  raise  the  salaries  of  some- 
body— I  forg.t  how  much.  The  committee  was  not  in  it.  The  com- 
mittee might  just  as  well  have  been  home  when  it  came  to  that  propo- 
sition.   That  proves  your  point.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Kitchin.  That  was  under  a  Republican  administration. 
[Laughter.] 

Gov.  Lowden.  Oh,  sure;  that  would  not  happen  now.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Temple.  Why  did  not  the  committee  make  a  point  ot  order 
'against  it,  that  it  was  an  appropriation  not  authorized  by  law?    Any 
member  of  the  committee  could  have  stopped  it. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  The  English  system  has  an  officer  whom  they  call  the 
comptroller  and  auditor  general. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  A  parliamentary  officer? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  He  can  not  be  removed  except  on  the  request  of  both 
houses  addressed  to  the  Crown.  They  have  also  a  public  accounts 
committee.  The  comptroller  and  auditor  general  keeps  accounts  for 
the  legislative  branch,  and  everything  necessary  for  the  information 
of  the  legislative  branch  must  come  to  him.  lie  reports  any  irregu- 
larity that  he  discovercs  in  the  expenditure  of  money  to  the  public 
accounts  committee,  who  call  in  the  expending  officer  concerned  and, 
after  hearings,  determine  what  they  shall  report  to  the  Parliament. 
Would  you  suggest  that  we  have  a  similar  offi  er  in  this  country  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  to  have  supervision  and  make  examination  of 
expenditures  and  keep  books  for  Congress  on  expenditures  in  depart- 
ments for  all  of  the  departments  of  the  Government  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Of  course  there  ought  to  be  somewhere — I  know 
what  their  practice  is;  it  is  just  as  you  have  stated  it  over  there,  and, 
of  course,  Congress  ought  to  have,  since  it  grants  supplies  to  the 
Government,  some  kind  of  a  check.  I  have  never  worked  anything 
out. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  You  remember  when  you  were  in  Congress  it  was 
almost  impossible  at  times  to  get  certain  information  regarding  the 
expenditures  of  a  preceding  year? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  If  we  had  a  similar  department  in  this  country, 
couldn't  we  ask  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general  what  the  facts 
are  and  make  it  his  duty  to  furnish  them  ?  Would  we  not  get  them 
immediately,  completely,  and  without  question? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Theoretically  you  ought  to  have  that  officer  who  is 
answerable  only  to  you. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Why  not  practically? 

Gov.  Lowden.  So  far  as  our  experience  has  gone  out  there,  our 
office  of  the  director  of  finance  is  open  to  members  of  the  legislature 
and  every  one  else,  all  the  while.  They  can  get  any  information  they 
want  there  at  any  time.    Of  course  they  are  not  answerable  directly 
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to  the  legislature ;  thev  do  not  meet  the  theoretical  requirements  of 
the  case,  but  in  practice  they  do  give  all  that  information.  And  if 
<>m  legislative  body  had  an  officer  of  that  kind,  he  would  really  be 
duplicating  the  work  we  are  doing  on  our  end. 

Mr.  Temple.  Is  not  that  the  work  of  the  auditor  rather  than  the 
director? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Of  course  all  the  auditor  can  do,  the  auditor  can 
simply  say  whether  an  expenditure  is  in  accordnnce  with  law. 

Mr.  Temple.  To  see  that  expenditures  arc  made  within  the  terms 
of  the  appropriations? 

Gov.  Lowden.  The  finance  department  must  go  away  beyond 
that. 

Mr.  Temile.  Oh,  yes. 

Gov.  Lowden.  If  it  is  going  to  exercise  a  real  control  over  expendi- 
tures. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  broad  way,  Governor,  the  national  expendi- 
tures must  be  fifty  times  what  the  expenditures  are  in  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes;  a  good  deal  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  activities  of  the  Government  are  multi- 
plied more  than  that. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now  State  activities  are  largely  confined  to  the 
control  of  public  utilities,  the  handling  of  universities  and  State 
institutions,  institutions  of  correction,  prisons,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  in  which  most  of  vour  money  is  expended,  whereas  in  the 
,  National  Government  we  liave  expenditures  to  maKe  in  every  State 
in  the  Union  and,  in  the  past,  as  Mr.  Kitchin  says,  Congress  has  not 
appropriated  at  times  what  the  Executive  asked  for. 

Gov.  Lowden.  I  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  there  comes  in  that  desire  to  do  the 
thing  any  way,  whether  Congress  provided  for  it  or  not,  and  to  find 
the  money  from  some  other  fund,  and  the  tendency  has  been — with- 
out regard  to  the  party  in  power — to  make  an  appropriation  that  was 
given  for  one  purpose  available  for  some  purpose  for  which  Congress 
had  decided  it  would  not  appropriate  anything.  Now  with  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  an  appointive  officer  and  every  auditor 
an  appointive  officer,  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  how  appropriations  made 
for  one  purpose  can  be  twisteel  into  most  any  purpose  that  an  execu- 
tive desires. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Unless,  therefore,  in  a  big  institution  like  the 
National  Government,  there  is  an  auditor  general  or  a  comptroller 
general  who  holds  his  position  not  by  reason  of  appointment  of  the 
Executive,  but  who  stands  there  as  an  independent  branch,  like  a 
court  of  finance,  to  say  you  can  not  use  that  money  for  that  purpose 
because  Congress  never  appropriated  it  for  that  purpose,  and  who 
can  say  that  without  fear  of  removal,  and  the  auditor,  without  fear 
of  removal,  can  come  before  this  committee,  which  he  can  not  do 
under  our  present  practice  without  fear  of  being  removed,  and  tell 
'  the  truth — that  is,  I  do  not  say  they  want  to  come  here  before  a 
coftimittee  and  tell  what  is  not  true,  but  they  will  fence  for  hours  in 
trying  to  keep  the  committee  from  a  realization  of  all  the  facts  that 
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exist,  and  the  committee  having  in  charge  appropriations  ought  te 
have  all  the  facts,  everything 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (continuing) — and  ought  to  know  where  thero 
is  duplication,  where  inefficiency,  where  men  are  not  giving  attention 
to  their  business  and  where  money  is  not  being  spent  in  accordance 
with  the  appropriation — it  seems  to  me  unless  we  have  some  branch 
or  Officer  somewhere,  answerable  particularly  to  Congress,  I  can  see 
how  the  very  system  you  have  described  (and  you  have  described  it 
so  we  all  thoroughly  understand  it),  might  be  perverted  and  the 
very  ends  that  you  would  have  accomplished  not  be  accomplished 
at  all. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Oh,  of  course,  you  have  to  assume  that  any  system 
is  liable  to  abuse.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  theoretically  and  maybe 
practically,  if  it  were  to  turn  out  that  it  were  abused,  I  say  there 
should  be  an  independent  auditor  or  an  independent  comptroller. 

Mr.  Garner.  It  would  not  necessarily  mean  an  independent  audi- 
tor. Suppose  you  transferred  from  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
Government  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  and  all  auditing  de- 
partments to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  and  under  its 
jurisdiction,  you  would  accomplish  the  same  purpose  that  is  being 
done  now,  except  it  would  be  responsible  to  the  legislative  branch 
instead  of  to  the  executive ;  that  is  the  only  difference.  I  think  that 
you  would  get  equallv  as  good  service  and  not  be  subject  to  the  criti- 
cisms that  Mr.  Good  has  just  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  We  now  have  independent  auditors;  we  have  an 
Auditor  for  the  War  Department,  an  Auditor  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment  

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  An  Auditor  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
an  Auditor  for  the  State  and  other  departments,  practically  auditing 
their  own  expenditures. 

Gov.  Lowden.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  not  the  way  any  financial  institution 
would  do  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  perfect  system  so  far  as  appropriations  and 
expenditures  are  concerned  would  be  a  system  where  you  took  a 
check  and  a  balance  against  appropriations  as  well  as  against  ex- 
penditures. As  it  is  now,  Congress  knows  nothing  except  what  we 
pick  out  in  a  fragmentary  way  in  regard  to  expenditures;  whether 
they  have  been  made  strictly  according  to  appropriations;  whether 
there  is  efficiency  procured,  Congress  has  a  very  meager  method  of 
securing  information. 

Gov.  Lowden.  I  appreciate  that  need. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Under  the  English  system  I  just  referred  to,  other 
than  for  the  army  and  navy  departments,  that  all  comes  into  the 
office  of  the  comptroller  general.  If  the  auditor  or  comptroller 
general  believes  it  is  not  advisable  or  an  excessive  expenditure,  he 
brings  that  to  the  attention  of  the  public  expenditures  committee 
before  the  money  is  expended.  It  is  not  a  case  of  condoning  some- 
thing that  has  happened;  it  gives  the  legislative  body  power  to 
prevent  something. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Of  course,  we  exercise  that  through  the  depart- 
ment of  finance,  but  our  department  of  finance  is  not  answerable  to 
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the  legislature;  that  is  the  difference.  I  realize  the  force  of  what 
you  stated,  Mr.  Good,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  Congress  to  find 
out  now  just  what  has  happened  with  a  lot  of  these  things.  I  am  not 
opposing  that  at  all.  I  have  felt  that  the  real  important  thing  was 
to  oegin  the  machinery  so  that  in  some  sort  of  a  way  we  could  fix 
some  responsibility  on  the  executives  for  expenditures,  which  have 
not  been  done  in  the  past.    These  other  things  might  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  to  me  along  that  line,  as  you  pre- 
pare the  machinery  for  the  executive,  that  he  may  know  or  measure 
his  responsibility  and  respond  to  it,  so  you  must  give  the  Congress 
the  machinery  to  assume  its  part  of  the  burden  and  respond  to  the 
full  measure  of  their  responsibility,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
have  some  arm  connected  either  with  the  legislature  or  an  inde- 
pendent branch  that  can  come  freely  and  without  fear  of  removal 
and  give  us  an  account  of  all  that  takes  place,  because  we  might 
have  a  director  of  finance — « — 

Gov.  Lowden  (interposing).  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  misleading  us. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  could  have  a  complete  check  and 
balance  on  both  sides,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  removing,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  remove  it,  any  chance  for  corruption  or  for  misleading 
the  legislative  branch. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Now,  the  question  of  expenditures  is  largely  based 
on  public  policy. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  A  great  proportion  of  the  expenditures  made  by 
Congress  in  a  year  are  based  on  public  policy. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  If  the  appropriations  were  without  any  power  of 
the  legislative  branch  to  alter  them,  and  without  this  check  and 
balance,  then  that  would  be  largely   executive,  while  the  public 

Eolicy  of  the  country  is  suggested  or  shaped  by  Congress  as  much  as 
v  the  Executive.  Congress  might  be  without  effective  means  of 
giving  expression  to  its  will. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Of  course,  in  making  up  the  budget — there  are 
certain  matters  of  public  policy  that  I  recommended  to  our  general 
assembly — but  in  making  up  our  budget,  we  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count those  questions  at  all. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  The  matters  must  be  based  on  expenditures.  In  the 
Public  Health  Service  you  have  to  have  a  budget ;  how  widely  does  it 
function? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Whatever  policy  has  been  provided  by  the  legisla- 
ture. We  would  not  provide  for  any  activities  with  appropriations 
that  the  legislature  had  passed  upon. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  But  the  Congress  is  continually  confronted  with  new 
things  to  be  done?  , 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  New,  policies  to  be  determined  upon. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  And  our  opinion  of  that  is  expressed  both  in  legis- 
lation and  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Garner.  Yes ;  but  we  could  provide— -we  have  rules  now  that 
we  can  not  appropriate,  except  for  those  things  authorized  by  Iftww. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  say,  both  by  legislation  and  appropriation. 

Mr.  Garner.  Then  Congress  could  take  that  up.  i 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  that  your  system  in  Illinois,  that  you  do  not  take 
up  things  except  they  are  provided  by  law  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  In  practice  we  do  not  put  in  anything  except  that 
which  is  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  any  additional  policy  you  favor  you  put  in  the: 
form  of  a  supplemental  estimate? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  A  new  estimate? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  that  matter  is  passed  upon  by  your  legislature? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Temple.  You  have  to  have  new  legislation? 

Gov  Lowden.  Yes;  if  new  legislation  is  enacted,  a  supplemental 
estimate  would  have  to  go  in, 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  Governor,  what  countries 
have  a  budget  system? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Only  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  that  the  following 
countries  have  a  budget  system. 

Mr.  Temple.  Pardon  me ;  do  you  mean  all  the  same  system  ? 

Mr.  Tinkham.  The  following  countries  have  a  budget  system: 
Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria, 
Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Re- 
public, Ecuador,  Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Liberia,  Luxemburg,. 
Mexico,  Montenegro,  Netherlands,  Newfoundland,  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal,  Roumania, 
Russia,  Salvador,  Serbia,  Siam,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

The  Chairman.  That  all  depends  on  how  you  define  a  budget. 
Some  of  them  have  a  budget  from  which  I  hope  we  may  be  delivered* 
or  so  far  removed  that  it  would  not  be  like  them. 

Mr.  Byrns.  We  have  a  budget  too,  in  a  way. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  took  two  hours  to  convince  me  we  had  a 
budget 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Let  me  state  here  that  so  far  as  that  is  concerned 
this  statement  is  true: 

Each  of  the  countries  named  operate  their  national  finances 
through  what  is  known  as  the  national  budget  system.  The  general 
features  of  this  system  common  to  substantially  all  of  these  countries 
are  the  preparation  of  the  budget  estimates  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  their  revision  and  consolidation  by  some  central 
organization  in  the  executive  government;  the  submission  of  the 
budget  to  the  legislative  branch  by  the  executive  upon  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  executive,  the  consideration  of  the  budget 
as  a  single  and  unified  bill  by  the  legislative  branch,  the  influence 
of  executive  responsibility  for  the  demands  of  the  budget  causing 
the  legislature  to  make  few  changes,  the  execution  of  the  budget  by 
the  executive,  and  independent  audit  of  the  executive  accounts. 
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Mr.  Garner.  We  have  everything  of  that,  except  the  independent 
audit. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  And  the  initiative  by  the  executive. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  that  is  all  sending  estimates  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  notice  several  members  have  spoken  of  a  budget 
system  as  if  there  were  only  one. 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Temple.  My  observation  leads  me  to  believe  there  are  several 
budget  systems,  and  we  have  one  that  needs  improvement. 

Gov.  Lowden.  I  think  that  is  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Governor,  after  the  appropriations  are  made,  and 
expenditures  are  made,  I  take  it  there  is  a  report  made  to  the  legis- 
lature as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  expenditures  have  been  made? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  does  the  legislature  make  any  investigation  as 
to  the  method  of  making  those  expenditures? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Oh,  no  formal  investigation  is  made  by  the  legis- 
lature. Of  course,  if  they  want  individually  or  possibly  by  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  something,  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  they  inquire  whether  they  have  been  made  ac- 
cording to  law? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Have  you  calculated  in  dollars  and  cents,  Gover- 
nor, the  amount  saved  by  the  abolishment  of  those  boards  and  the 
salaries  and  so  forth  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  No;  that  would  be  impossible,  because  I  say 

Mr.  Purnell  (interposing).  There  is  a  great  saving? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Oh,  a  great  saving;  there  is  no  question  of  that. 
For  instance,  take  our  appropriations  for  the  period  beginning  July, 
1917;  we  made  our  appropriations  the  winter  preceding,  proceeding 
upon  the  basis  of  appropriations  two  years  before.  Of  course,  in 
1915  the  prices  were  way  down,  as  you  may  remember,  compared 
with  now.  And  we  ran  two  years  on  appropriations  made  on  the 
old  basis,  the  basis  of  1915,  with  an  unexpended  balance  in  every 
department  of  the  government  except  the  department  of  public 
welfare,  which  has  charge  of  the  charitable  and  correctional  institu- 
tions. Of  course,  the  increased  cost  of  food  and  clothing  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  made  a  deficit  in  that  department,  but  the  appro- 
priations were  made  on  the  basis  of  two  years  before.  Now,  in  every 
other  department  of  the  State  government  and  in  every  branch  of 
that,  except  that  of  supplies  and  salaries,  there  was  an  unexpended 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  two  years,  whereas  originally  we  had  defi- 
ciency bills  even  under  normai  conditions,  and  that,  under  war  con- 
ditions, would  have  been  absolutelv  impossible  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  saving  that  was  effected  by  this  consolidation. 

But  the  biggest  gain,  after  all,  is  in  the  efficiency.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  the  efficiency  of  the  centralized  control  of 
affairs  and  the  old  scattered  Agencies;  no  comparison  at  all. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Then  an  additional  advantage  of  the  budget  system 
is  the  fixing  of  responsibility? 

Gov.  Lowden.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Is  there  any  law,  or  do  you  deem  it  necessary,  that 
the  budgets,  when  submitted,  may  be  published  so  that  the  public 
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may  know  in  a  general  way  what  is  being  submitted  to  the  legislative 
body? 

Gov.  Lowden.  No;  there  is  no  provision  for  that. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  suppose  the  press  does  carry  it  fully,  so  that  they 
know  whether  it  is  efficient? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yesj  it  is  a  matter  of  public  information,  and 
they  give  it  full  publicity. 

Mr.  Temple.  How  widely  is  this  publication  distributed  [refer- 
ring to  a  book  on  the  table]  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  I  could  not  answer  that.    Could  you,  Mr.  Wright? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  is  sent  pretty  generally  broadcast. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  thought  you  might  know  how  many  copies  were 
printed. 

Mr.  Wright.  No  ;  but  I  think  2,000  copies. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  would  be  enough  to  supply  all  of  the  public 
libraries  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes ;  we  sent  them  to  all  the  public  libraries. 

Gov.  Lowden.  You  understand  that  detailed  information  went  to 
all  the  members  of  the  legislature,  so  that  they  could  have  the  infor- 
mation on  which  we  made  this  up,  for  their  own  use. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  We  have  been  talking  about  appropriations;  we 
have  not  said  anything  about  revenues.  In  your  estimates  I  suppose 
you  outline  what  the  revenues  are  for  the  year? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Then,  suppose  your  estimate  of  appropriations 
exceed  the  revenues,  what  do  you  do,  and  where  is  the  responsibility? 

Gov.  Lowden.  This  is  the  situation  in  that  respect :  We  raise  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  revenue  from  indirect  sources,  01  course,  the  same  as 
any  other  State — fees  and  interest  on  public  funds  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing.  Now,  we  make  an  estimate  of  what  they  will  amount  to. 
The  balance  that  is  necessary  is  raised  by  general  property  tax. 
That  tax  is  fixed  by  a  board  composed  of  the  governor,  the  auditor, 
and  the  treasurer,  so  when  our  general  assembly  gets  toward  the 
end  of  the  term  it  passes  a  law  each  two  years  permitting  this  board 
to  raise  not  less  than  so  many  million  dollars  by  general  property 
tax  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  State  in  excess  of  the  indirect  rev- 
enue, and  then  we  meet  after  that  in  December — the  governor,  the 
auditor,  and  the  treasurer — to  figure  out  what  the  general  tax  rate 
would  have  to  be. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  In  other  words,  you  never  have  a  deficit? 

Gov.  Lowden.  No. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  And  if  you  recommend  what  is  a  very  large  appro- 
priation bill  or  budget  bill,  then  you  are  responsible  for  fixing  a  tax 
rate  to  meet  it? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes ;  to  meet  it,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  And  no  question  of  policy  in  the  matter  of  taxation 
arises  like  there  is  here  in  Congress? 

Gov.  Lowden.  No. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  So  there  is  no  responsibility  there  so  far  as  the. 
income  or  tax  rate  is  concerned  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes:  they  have  their  responsibility  for  the  size  of  the 
appropriation,  and  tnen,  of  course,  we  have  more  or  less  indirect  rev- 
enue— raise  a  great  deal  of  money  by  indirect  revenue — and  they  Are- 
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responsible  for  the  laws  which  raise  that,  the  inheritance  tax,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Temple.  Then,  do  I  understand  that  they  fix  the  rate,  and  this 
board  fixes  the  mileage  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Temple.  Then  the  whole  policy  is  legislative  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes ;  to  that  extent.  Of  course,  the  board  know — 
they  are  directed  by  the  legislature  to  raise  so  much,  but  it  is  not 
much  more  than  a  matter  of  computation  for  the  taxing  board.  That 
is,  if  they  discharge  their  duties. 

Mr.  Temple.  On  that  particular  type  of  revenue,  on  the  general 
budget  ? 

Gov.  Lowden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further? 

Gov.  Lowden,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  down  and  giv- 
ing us  this  information. 

Gov.  Lowden.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me,  I  assure  you. 


Monday,  September  22,  1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  OHAE  H.  WEIGHT,  DIRECTOR  OF  FDTAVCE 

FOB  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wright,  you  are  the  Director  of  Finance  of 
the  State  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  previous  experience  had  you  had  in  the 
"^natter  of  financial  affairs? 

>Mr.  Wright.  For  a  large  part  of  my  life  I  have  been  engaged 
in  ^tanking  and  in  various  lines  of  business  activity. 

Chairman.  Do  you  give  your  whole  time  to  the  duties  of 
jourVffice  as  director  of  finance? 

Mr.  wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  staff  have  you  in  that  office? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  have  directly  in  that  department  something  like 
10  or  Is  people,  but  under  the  code  law  which  provides  for  the 
•department  there  is  a  provision  which  makes  it  possible  for  any  de- 
partment! to  call  for  assistance  from  any  other  department  and  to 

tve  help!  assigned  to  it.    On  that  theory  we  exchange  work  among 
th\  other  (departments  from  time  to  time. 

te  Chairman.  In  that  way  you  can  utilize  or  mobilize  the  entire 
strength,/ so  far  as  the  personnel  is  concerned,  among  the  various 
estatft  sh/nents  ? 

Mn  ^right.  Yes,  sir. 

Thp  JJJhairman.  Do  you  call  on  the  various  departments  for 
assistfaipe? 

Mj.  .Wright.  From  time  to  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Thf  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  efficiency  experts  in  your  de- 
paronent  ? 

JUt.  Wright.  Well,  we  have  no  so-called  efficiency  experts,  I  take 
JH  but,  for  instance,  if  I  may  digress,  in  connection  with  appropria- 
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tions  to  be  considered  relative  to  new  buildings,  Illinois  has  probably 
from  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000  invested  in  public  buildings.  The 
repair  program  has  been  quite  a  serious  question,  and  the  necessity 
of  new  buildings  is  a  question  that  is  always  coming  up.  Now, 
preliminary  to  the  submission  of  our  budget  to  the  governor  and 
the  legislature,  we  called  upon  the  department  which  controls  the 
engineering  and  architectural  end  of  the  State's  work  for  assistance 
in  their  department,  and  made  a  complete  survey  of  the  properties 
in  the  State.  We  found  the  time  at  which  they  were  erected,  the 
style  of  construction,  area,  the  situation  in  regard  to  their  heating 
plants  and  plumbing,  and  everything  else  in  connection  with  their 
physical  condition,  the  survey  setting  up  in  detail  just  what  was 
necessary  in  order  to  put  the  properties  in  first-class  condition;  so 
that  when  the  request  came  in  from  the  department  for  various 
large  lump  sums,  which  was  the  established  practice,  we  were  able 
to  sit  down  with  them  across  a  table,  and  show  them  that  it  would 
only  take  this  much,  that  much,  or  so  much,  to  put  those  properties 
in  first-class  working  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  personally  visit  those  various  plants? , 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  go  into  their  methods  and  the  matter,  of 
their  efficiency?  ,♦■.•• 

Mr.  Wright.  We  have  our  superintendent  of  budget  who  j*G?Uy 
looks  after  those  details.  He  does  that  with  some  of  the  men  ,mid?r 
him,  and  he  has  two.  We  have  an  expert  bookkeeper,  for  ins^ajyw, 
in  the  department  who  makes  periodical  visits  to  the  institutions, 
One  of  our  serious  problems  there  was  the  fact  that  our  institution^ 
had  no  orderly,  uniform  system  of  keeping  records  and  accepts. 
There  was  no  standardized  form  of  accounting.  *  ^if '  „. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  standardize  the  bookkeeping  systems  for 
all  of  the  various  departments?  '    \'t    ',t 

Mr.  Wright.  It  has  been  practically  standardized.  We  are  ifW 
working  on  one  important  phase  of  it,  and  that  is  the  industrial 
operations  of  the  penal  institutions,  which  we  are  endeavoring  to;  9*; 
pand  in  the  State  to  a  considerable  degree.  .  .  ,  . , 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  were  considering  an  estimate  ;iW\ 
your  State  university ;  explain  to  the  committee  how  you  wo'ulcj  gQ 
about  your  work  and  just  what  you  would  do.  State  where  the 
estimate  originates,  and  then  what  you  would  do  in  the  matter  ^ojf 
whipping  it  into  shape.  .   . ,  7 1 

Mr.  Wright.  The  estimates,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  wduld 
come  from  the  director  of  the  department  which  has  under  its"  con- 
trol the  various  institutions.  Naturally  the  estimates  are  submitted 
to  him  by  the  heads  of  divisions  and  the  heads  of  various  sections 
within  his  department.  I  might  go  a  little  further  back  and  say 
that  our  code  provision  for  the  auditing  of  accounts  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  set  up  in  our  office  full  details  of  expenditures  for  a 
period  of  15  months,  and  that  is  really  the  detail  work  at  the  bottom 
of  the  budget.  We  have  in  Illinois  what  we  term  standard  appro- 
priation accounts.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  National  Government 
appropriations  are  made  on  that  basis  or  not,  but  I  take  it  that  they 
are  not.  Appropriations  must  by  some  definition  fall  within  those 
appropriation  accounts.    It  is  not  possible  to  transfer  funds  appro- 
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priated  for  any  purpose  from  any  other  funds.  For  instance,  we 
nave  appropriation  accounts  covering  salaries  and  wages,  traveling 
expenses,  equipment,  office  expenses,  permanent  improvements,  and 
the  like.  Then  in  our  office  we  set  up  in  very  large  detail  subclassi- 
lirations  of  the  accounts.  Such  records  were  kept  throughout  the 
first  year  in  that  way  in  order  to  get  a  unit  period.  Then  when  our 
budgetary  blank  was  submitted  for  the  detail  estimates,  the  budget- 
ary items  of  expenditure  were  entered  by  our  bookkeeping  employees 
in  the  office,  so  that  when  an  estimate  called  for  a  certain  amount  for 
postage,  clothing,  tliis  thing,  or  that  thing,  we  were  able  immediately 
to  turn  and  see  what  the  expenditure  for  the  previous  year  had  been 
for  exactly  that  same  term. 

Then,  unless  it  can  lie  shown  that  this  item  has  increased  a  cer- 
tain percentage,  they  are  immediately  put  on  the  defensive  to  make 
good  on  any  request  that  may  be  made  for  any  larger  amount  than 
the  expenditure  for  the  previous  year.  Unless  there  has  been  some 
radical  changes  or  expansion  in  the  department,  the  showing  can 
not  be  made.  To  show  you  how  that  worked  out,  I  recall  that  the 
request  from  our  public  welfare  department,  having  charge  of  the 
State  institutions,  totaled  something  like  $24,000,000.  When  we 
werte  through  considering  the  question,  based  on  the  figures  which 
we  had  accumulated  and  which  we  had  obtained  from  our  surveys 
of  thfeir  properties,  the  budget  recommendation  totaled  a  little  over 
$18,060,000,  cutting  out  practically  25  per  cent  from  the  estimate. 
The  director  of  that  department  informed  me,  after  it  was  all  de- 
cided on,  that  he  really  thought  he  had  sufficient  funds  to  operate 
his  department  satisfactorily. 

Now,  going  back  to  answer  your  question  more  specifically,  our 
blanks  went  out  sometime  in  August  for  the  budget  which  was  to 
be  submitted  to  the  legislature  early  in  February.  When  those 
blanks  came  in,  we  simply  called  for  hearings.  We  endeavor  in 
tiVgfy'Way  possible  to  malce  our  hearings  public — not  especially  pub- 
lic. Dpt  to  give  a  very  complete  hearing.  We  send  for  the  several 
division  heads,  and  sit  around  the  table  simply  matching  our  in- 
formation and  matching  our  judgment  against  that  of  the  director 
o?  wad  of  department,  engineers,  heads  of  divisions,  etc.,  and  in 
th^i'tvay  we  endeavor  to  reach  a  logical,  reasonable,  and  orderly 
amount  necessary  to  be  appropriated  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
division  or  department. 

Th§  Chairman.  In  those  bearings,  do  you  have  employees  or 
official?  to  come  before  you  at  Springfield,  or  do  you  go  to  the  dif- 
ferent institutions? 

Mp.  Wright.  They  come  to  Springfield.  We  do  not  have  very 
many  employees  except  such  as  we  may  have  in  connection  with  the 
State  .departments  located  in  Springfield,  and  they  are  very  few. 

EThe  Chairman.  After  you  have  prepared  your  budget  for  the 
>vetnor,  then  what  do  you  do  with  your  organization !  Do  you 
>ep  right  at  work  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  you  touched  in  your  hear- 
ingn  this  morning  upon  a  problem  which  we  found  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely perplexing  one,  and  that  was  the  question  of  salaries.  We 
have  that  problem  in  a  less  degree,  naturally,  than  you  have  in  con- 
nection with  the  salaries  being  paid  groups  of  employees  who  arr 
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performing  practically  the  same  class  of  work,  and,  as  was  explained 
to  you,  we  wanted  them  standardized.  At  our  request  we  were  able 
to  get  through  a  bill  providing  for  a  salary  standardization  com- 
mission. We  want  standardization,  because  in  our  budget  recom- 
mendations we  advocated  the  appropriation  of  lump  sums  for 
salaries  and  wages.  That  raised  a  storm  of  protest,  as  we  expected 
it  would. 

The  discussion  and  arguments  which  were  brought  forth  in  con- 
nection with  that  developed  the  fact  that  a  standardized  salary 
schedule  would  solve  a  £reat  many  of  those  problems,  if  not  all  of 
them — that  is,  by  the  minimum  and  maximum  wage  schedule.  We 
were  able  at  this  time  because  of  the  discussion  brought  about  to 
get  the  legislature  to  make  the  appropriations  for  specified  positions 
"  not  to  exceed  "  a  certain  amount,  and  that  gives  the  executive  offi- 
cers an  opportunity  to  employ  people  who,  for  instance,  are  begin- 
ning work  at  a  less  amount  that  the  appropriation  act  calls  for,  and 
in  that  way  it  enables  them  to  hold  out  some  incentive  to  a  good 
employee  to  perform  more  capable  and  efficient  service.  That  is 
one  of  the  problems  that  is  taking  up  the  time  of  some  of  our  peo- 
ple now,  and  we  are  working  out  a  standardization  of  salaries.  We 
are  getting  together  all  of  the  information  and  all  of  the  experience 
of  some  of  the  different  States  and  of  Canada,  with  the  idea  that 
we  will  be  much  better  equipped  at  the  next  session  of  the  legis- 
lature to  formulate  some  logical  plan  of  handling  the  salary  problem. 

Mr.  Garner.  Suppose  the  heads  of  the  different  departments  that 
you  appropriate  for  were  inclined  to  give  higher  salaries  than  the 
salaries  authorized  in  the  beginning  of  service.  There  would  not 
be  much  incentive  then 

Mr.  Wright  (interposing).  No,  sir.  That  is  a  question,  of  course, 
where  we  are  helpless  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Garner.  Suppose  you  had  a  situation  where  some  of  your 
employees  were  unionized  and  were  demanding  more  pay,  and  "each 
side  of  the  chamber  was  doing  what  it  could  to  get  as  much  of  that 
vote  as  possible,  each  side  striving  to  give  a  larger  salary;  that 
would  not  work  out  very  well,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  suppose  in  determining  the  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated you  really  fix  for  the  employees  the  amount  that  you  think 
is  necessary  for  the  particular  service? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  supplementary  information  sub- 
mitted by  the  governor.  Supplementary  to  our  lump-sum  budget 
there  is  submitted  to  the  legislature  orderly  estimates.  The  totals, 
of  course,  are  the  same  in  those  estimates  as  in  the  other,  but  they 
carry  out  in  great  detail  the  estimates  with  a  full  explanation  as  to 
the  need  of  the  appropriations  for  the  different  purposes.  For  in- 
stance, we  appropriate  in  Illinois  and  have  for  many  years,  for 
example,  for  10  bookkeepers  in  a  department  at  so  much  per  annum, 
and  ior  five  stenographers  at  so  much  per  annum,  but  the  wording 
of  the  last  appropriation  act  is  "  not  to  exceed  "  so  much. 

Now,  we  have  weekly  directors'  meetings,  so  that  the  heads  of  the 
departments  can  get  together  about  a  table  and  exchange  information 
as  to  what  they  are  doing.  I  think  that  one  of  the  most  important 
services  that  we  are  rendering  in  Illinois  is  by  our  requirement  that 
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every  department  in  the  State  shall  furnish  a  monthly  detailed  state- 
ment of  its  financial  operations  set  out  in  appropriate  items.  We  re- 
quire them  to  report  to  us  on  the  first  day  of  every  month  the  amount 
of  each  appropriation,  the  amount  expended  for  the  period  up  to 
that  time,  the  bills  on  hand  unpaid,  with  a  list  of  the  parties  to  whom 
the  money  is  owing,  and  with  whom  contracts  and  orders  are  out- 
standing, with  a  figure  as  to  the  free  available  balance  left  on  hand 
for  future  needs.  Sow,  as  soon  as  those  reports  come  in  they  are  di- 
gested and  tabulated,  and  we  send  back  to  each  department  a  state- 
ment showing  the  condition  of  such  department  or  division,  together 
with  a  statement  showing  what  the  other  departments  are  doing, 
with  a  percentage  attached  to  each  as  to  the  expenditures  which  are 
being  made.  One  of  the  great  problems  in  the  State  government  of 
Illinois,  and  I  think  it  is  so  in  other  States,  has  been  the  deficiency 
habit.  A  department  in  stating  the  amount  of  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance in  an  appropriation  would  give  a  figure  that  was  absolutely 
valueless,  because  there  would  be  all  sorts  of  obligations  outstanding 
in  the  nature  of  unpaid  bills,  etc.,  so  that  the  figure  that  they  would 
give  would  be  of  no  value  at  all. 

la  would  be  no  better  than  a  figure  showing  a  bank  balance  with  all 
sorts  of  checks  scattered  around  not  yet  paid.  The  result,  now,  is 
that  just  the  moment  we  find  that  some  division  in  the  State  has  been 
running  along,  for  instance,  for  six  months  expending  and  encumber- 
ing more  than  half  of  the  appropriation  for  the  year,  we  get  them  on 
the  carpet.  We  call  the  head  of  that  department  in  or  write  a  letter 
asking  for  a  full  explanation.  If  the  demands  have  been  abnormal 
for  that  period  and  he  fully  explains  it,  well  and  good,  but  if  not  we 
notify  him  that  the  expenditures  must  be  reduced,  and  that  we  will 
refuse  to  approve  requisitions  and  vouchers  until  his  rate  of  expendi- 
ture is  brought  down  within  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Pubnell.  Have  you  power  to  refuse  to  pay  those  obligations 
that  he  has  incurred  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  have  the  power;  yes,  sir.  The  power  is  there, 
and  there  is  no  question  about  it.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  exercising 
it.  We  lock  the  door  before  the  horse  is  stolen,  though,  if  we  can. 
The  governor  failed,  I  think,  to  bring  out  the  question,  except  in  a 
large  way,  that  we  pass  on  practically  all  the  requisitions;  and  for 
large  amounts  no  purchase  can  be  made  without  first  submitting  them 
to  our  department  in  the  form  of  requisitions,  stating  that  they  desiye 
to  purchase  such  an  item  at  approximately  such  a  price. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  come  in  after  the  appropriations  are 
made! 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  but  before  the  purchases  are  made.  If  we 
find  that  a  department  is  spending  money  more  rapidly  than  it  ought, 
we  put  the  brakes  on  when  passing  on  requisitions. 
Mr.  Temple.  It  is  not  a  question  of  approving  warrants? 
Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir.  If  the  purchasing  department,  because  of 
the  abnormal  market  conditions  that  exist,  can  not  make  their  pur- 
chases as  low  as  formerly 

Mr.  Hawley  (interposing).  I  thought  the  governor  said  this 
morning  that  you  made  all  the  purchases. 

Mr.  Wrigiit.  No,  sir;  there  is  a  purchasing  division  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works  and  buildings. 
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Mr.  Tinkuam.  Your  department  is  the  department  of  finance  for 
which  the  current  appropriation  is  $84,966 1 
Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  He  said  the  purchases  were  made  by  one  department. 
Mr.  Wkight.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  governor  stated  this  morning  that  you  had  a 
civil  service  department.  Are  all  of  your  employees  under  civil  serv- 
ice, or  are  they  changed  with  each  incoming  administration? 

Mr.  Wriiigt.  No,  sir;  not  all  of  them.  The  legislature  occasionally, 
as  it  has  done  at  different  times  in  the  past,  exempts  by  statute  certain 
employees  from  the  operations  of  the  civil-service  law,  but  practically 
all  of  our  clerical  forces,  such  as  lx>okkeepers,  stenographers,  and  va- 
rious people  of  that  kind  are  under  civil  service. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  employees  of  the  various   State 
institutions  ? 
Mr.  Wright.  They  are  under  civil  service. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  How  about  your  employees  who  pass  upon  the  requi- 
sitions or  accounts?    Are  they  subject  to  removal? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  heads  of  divisions  are  subject  to  removal.  Some 
of  those  whom  we  might  call  on  for  information,  and  those  who  have 
final  approval  of  accounts  are  subject  to  removal. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  finance  depart- 
ment?   You  only  recommend  to  the  governor,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir.  Really  under  previous  acts  and  nsagr, 
practically  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  appropriations  and  the 
vouchers  were  required  to  be  approved  by  the  governor.  Of  course, 
the  governor  could  not  approve  them  personally  or  know  anything 
about  them.  As  the  work  expanded,  that  was  turned  over  to  what 
was  called  the  institution  auditor.  When  our  department  was  cre- 
ated all  of  that  work  was  taken  over  by  the  department  of  finance, 
with  the  result  that  we  really  represent  the  governor  entirely.  We 
simply  sign  his  name  where  his  approval  is  necessary.  We  take  his 
place  with  that  work  which  was  formerly  put  upon  him.  Now,  be- 
yond that  is  the  question  of  the  budget,  the  question  of  approving  or 
disapproving  vouchers  and  the  question  of  standardizing  the  book- 
keeping and  the  accounting  forms  in  all  of  the  State  activities. 

The  Chairman.  What  check  do  you  have  on  the  various  institutions 
of  the  State,  or  about  how  often  do  you  or  some  person  connected  with 
the  finance  department  visit  the  various  institutions? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  we  have  no  regular  visiting  schedule  of  any 
kind.  If  an  institution's  affairs  are  involved,  we  simply  make  more 
frequent  trips  than  we  would  otherwise.  We  seldom  go  to  some  of 
the  institutions,  because  we  know  how  they  are  getting  on.  We  are 
able  to  tell  from  the  reports  they  are  making,  and  we  are  able  to  tell 
in  other  ways.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  how,  but  from  corre- 
spondence, meeting  the  men,  from  the  way  purchases  are  made,  and 
from  the  percentage  of  expenditures.  It  does  not  take  us  very  long 
to  know  whether  the  institution  is  being  conducted  carefully  along 
business-like  lines,  or  whether  they  need  to  have  some  one  to  go  to 
them  and  make  an  investigation.  It  is  the  same  way  with  a  bank 
examiner.  He  knows  whether  he  has  banks  in  existence  that  need 
clcser  attention  than  some  other  banks. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  send  accountants  to  the  institutions  to  go 
over  their  books? 
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Mr.  Wright.  Occasionally ;  yes,  sir.  We  have  the  power  of  audit, 
but  the  State  auditor  also  has  that  power  in  his  office.  That  is  where 
there  is  an  overlapping  of  functions,  and  for  that  reason,  after  a 
conference  with  the  auditor,  we  accept  his  auditis.  They  come  in 
from  various  institutions  from  time  to  time,  and  we  do  not  make 
independent  audits  ourselves,  although  the  statute  gives  us  that  power. 

The  Chairman.  Who  passes  on  the  legality  of  the  expenditure  or 
proposed  expenditure  to  see  whether  or  not  an  appropriation  that  is 
proposed  to  be  used  is  available  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  In  the  final  analysis,  those  things  are  submitted  to  the 
attorney  general  for  decision.  Occasionally  we  have  those  things 
come  up  for  consideration,  whether  certain  expenditures  lie  within  a 
certain  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  H awley.  Do  you  raise  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  might  raise  it,  or  the  managing  officer  might 
raise  it. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  you  have  the  power  to  raise  it  in  each  instance? 

Mr.  Wright.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Is  this  a  correct  interpretation  of  your  function, 
that  you  stand,  as  it  were,  by  the  treasury;  and  before  any  money 
issues  therefrom  to  be  expended  in  anybody's  judgment  or  discretion 
it  must  have  your  approval  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes ;  that  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  constitutional 
officers,  you  understand. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes;  I  mean  where  it  involves  discretion? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  no  money  can  be  issued  out  of  the  treasury, 
and  no  money  can  be  expended  on  contracts,  unless  it  has  your  ap- 
proval ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  contracts.  The  discus- 
sion came  up  this  morning  that  the  department  of  public  works  and 
buildings  makes  the  contracts.  That  is  all  done  under  competitive 
bids.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  copy  of  that  contract  filed  in  our 
department. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Could  you  hold  up  payments  thereon  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  we  could,  but  as  it  actually  works  out  we 
send  a  representative  from  my  office  when  the  bids  are  opened  up^ 
they  call  for  him,  and  when  the  bids  seem  to  be  in  regular  order  it 
goes  through.  So  far  as  the  question  of  working  out  in  a  practical 
way,  we  have  not  had  it  raised. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Suppose  the  public  works  and  buildings  division 
were  to  open  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  certain  building,  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  yourself  or  your  representatives,  were  all  in 
excess  of  a  reasonable  price,  now  could  you  or  your  representatives 
prevent  the  letting  of  a  contract  on  any  of  those  bids? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  doubt  if  we  could  legally  prevent  the  letting  of  the 
contracts;  that  is,  so  long  as  it  was  within  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  some  cases,  then,  when  standing  by  the  treasury, 
money  can  come  out  which  in  your  judgment 

Mr"  Wright  (interposing).  No;  do  not  misunderstand  me.  We 
could  prevent — as  it  would  work  out  in  practical  application,  I  take 
it  it  would  simply  be  this,  if  in  our  opinion  a  contract  should  not 
be  awarded  to  any  bidder  we  would  simply  notify  the  department 
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that  we  would  refuse  to  approve  the  vouchers  and  reach  it  in  that 
way  under  that  contract. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  reach  it  in  another  way? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  You  have  recommended,  on  the  tenth  page  of  this 
book  [referring  to  book  on  the  table] ,  as  follows : 

A  finance  code  should,  in  the  judgment  of  the  department,  be  enacted  to 
embody  the  following  principles. 

And  then  No.  8  is  as  follows: 

Restrictions  on  purchases  in  excess  of  a  given  amount  without  plans  and 
specifications  and  without  advertisements  for  bids. 

That  is  looking  after  the  rectification  of  that  very  thing  raised 
by  Mr.  Hawley? 

Mr.  Weight.  Yes;  and  in  the  enactment  of  the  finance  code  they 
followed  that  recommendation. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Oh,  you  have  that  already  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  as  a  part  of  the  finance  code  this  went  into 
effect  last  July. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question :  Do  you  think  a 
very  material  and  substantial  advance  has  been  made  in  Illinois  by 
the  adoption  of  the  budget  system  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Will  you  briefly  sum  up  those  benefits? 

Mr.  Wright.  Briefly  I  would  sum  up  the  benefits  that  I  think 
will  appeal  to  almost  any  business  man,  especially  having  had  ex- 
perience with  previous  administrations,  to  be  the  tact  that  we  know 
all  of  the  time  just  where  we  are;  we  know  just  what  we  are  doing; 
any  member  01  the  legislature,  any  committee,  or  any  citizen,  by 
consulting  the  records  in  my  office,  would  know  just  exactly  the 
situation  that  obtained  relative  to  any  appropriation.  Our  records 
are  explicit  enough  so  that  we  can  show  anyone  who  desires  the 
information,  and  our  records  are  public,  just  exactly  where  the 
money  has  gone  in  any  division ;  what  the  money  has  been  expended 
for. 

The  appropriation  committees,  as  was  explained  here  this  morning, 
for  the  first  time,  I  think,  in  connection  with  the  budget,  acted  more 
l)r  less  as  a  unit.  We  were  able  to  present,  when  the  legislature 
met,  from  this  budget  a  balance  sheet,  so  called,  which  they  had 
never  had.  We  were  able  to  present  to  them  the  financial  situation 
as  it  existed  in  the  State.  And  then  we  simply  notified  them  that 
we  had  full  information  and  full  data  relative  to  any  of  the  items 
carried  in  the  budget,  with  the  result  as  it  worked  out  with  our 
legislature,  when  some  questions  arose,  or  inquiries  came,  and  some 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  as  it  was,  perhaps  for  increased  sala- 
ries, that  so  far  as  I  know  the  appropriations  committees  took  no 
action  on  any  of  those  things  until  they  had  conferred  with  the 
department  and  asked  our  opinion,  and  asked  for  the  detailed  in- 
formation, which  we  were  able  to  furnish  them. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  So  that  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  economy  re- 
sulted ! 

Mr.  Wright.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  connection  with  that,  Mr.  Wright,  what  was  the 
method  followed  prior  to  that  in  making  up  your  estimates  for  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature  ? 
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Mr.  Wright.  Quite  generally,  I  take  it,  similar  to  your  experience 
here.  The  various  chairmen  and  presidents  and  heads  of  the  boards 
and  commissions  scattered  throughout  the  State  simply  sent  their 
requests. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Did  they  come  through  some  central  head? 

Mr.  Wright.  They  did  not  come  through  a  central  head ;  no.  The 
bureau  heads  or  chairmen  were  the  central  heads  so  far  as  that 
worked  out.  Usually  it  was  sent  in  by  him.  If  there  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  in  some  district  where  there  was  a  request,  the 
bills  came  in  or  the  request  for  the  appropriation  came  through 
that  member  of  the  legislature,  and  then  when  the  appropriation 
committees  were  able  to  get  the  requests  together  and  consolidate 
and  tabulate  them,  they  sent  out  their  subcommittees  to  visit  institu- 
tions and  a  call  for  hearings;  and,  in  fact,  they  had  hearings  during 
the  last  session  independent  of  the  budget.  They  called  for  the 
managing  officers  in  consideration  of  the  budget,  but  the  managing 
officers  without  exception,  when  they  came  before  the  committees, 
said,  "  We  have  gone  over  this  with  the  department  of  finance,  and 
those  figures  in  there  are  satisfactory  to  use,1'  so  there  was  nothing 
more  to  it 

Mr.  Tin  k  ham.  Has  the  study  of  your  department  brought  any 
consolidations  or  any  recommendations  for  consolidations  of  depart- 
ments or  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  they  were  eliminated  where  there  was  conflict- 
ing activity  at  this  last  session.  Two  of  our  registration  divisions 
were  consolidated. 

We  have  now  under  consideration  the  auestion  of  consolidating  a 
number  of  what  we  call  water  surveys  where  there  is  a  little  over- 
lapping of  functions,  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent;  the  code 
was  really  practically  revolutionary  so  far  as  Illinois  was  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  about  that.  Gov.  Low  den 
said  this  morning  there  had  been  about  125  bureaus  and  agencies; 
were  they  consolidated  previous  to  the  adoption  of  this  system  or 
at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  At  the  same  time ;  that  was  a  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  after  the  adoption  of  the  system  there 
was  not  much  of  that  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  In  other  words,  they  had  given  it  complete  study  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  And  if  that  budget  system  had  not  been  put  in 
vogue  you  would  have  found  many  of  those  things  which  should 
have  been  done? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  You  simply  abolished  those  boards? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  and  consolidated  their  functions. 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  the  house  of  representatives  in  Illinois  you  have 
a  committee  on  appropriations  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HAWiiET.  Does  any  other  committee  or  body  in  that  house 
have  authority  to  report  an  appropriation  and  suggest  legislation 
to  carry  it  into  effect? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  answer  that  question 
from  its  legal  aspects.    When  these  bills  are  introduced,  so  far  as 
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the  usage  is  concerned,  every  bill  which  carries  with  it  an  appropria- 
tion is  referred  to  the  appropriation  committee,  so  that  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  appropriations  Deing  submitted  to  any  other  commit- 
tees than  the  appropriation  committee. 

Mr.  Temple.  Would  that  be  the  case  with  a  bill  which  created  a 
new  agency — a  new  law  creating  a  new  agency  that  would  later 
require  some  appropriations  to  set  it  going? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  had  a  number  of  that  kind  this  past  winter, 
where  supplemental  appropriations  were  recommended,  but  the  law 
.which  created  the  activity  or  the  new  undertaking  did  not  carry 
with  it  the  appropriation,  but  the  appropriation  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  that  activity  was  usually  included  in  what  we  call 
the  omnibus  bill. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Suppose  a  committee  should  report  a  bill,  other 
than  the  appropriation  committee,  for  such  an  agency,  and  provid- 
ing for  its  support,  would  that  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  on  the 
floor?  . 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  and  could  only  be  acted  upon  by  a  suspension 

of  the  rules.    The  house  rules  of  the  Fifty-first  General  Assembly 

of  the  State  of  Illinois  provides  as  follows : 

All  bills  for  appropriations  of  money  from  the  State  treasury  or  providing 
for  the  expenditure  of  money,  when  referred  to  other  committees  and  by  them 
reported  back  to  the  house  with  favorable  recommendations,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  committee  on  appropriations  for  its  consideration  before  being  acted 
upon  by  the  house. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  your  budget  arrange- 
ment could  be  interfered  with  by  this  kind  of  report? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  it  might.  But  it  has  never  been  raised.  It 
always  came  through  the  appropriation  committee. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  chances  are  such  a  bill  would  not  get  very  far  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Xo,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Bykns.  I  take  it  you  have  a  deficiency  bill;  what  about  your 
general  deficiency  bill?  In  other  words,  carrying  the  estimates 
submitted  for  the  budget;  is  that  all  in  one  bill,  or  do  you  have  a 
number  of  separate  bills  reported  from  the  committee? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  have  a  number  of  separate  bills. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  they  relate  to  each  department? 

Mr.  Wright.  They  might.  We  have  what  we  call  the  penal  and 
charities  bill;  that  covers  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions. 
And  then  we  have  the  education  bill,  which  takes  in  the  normal 
schools;  we  have  five  normal  schools  in  the  State.  And  then  the 
University  of  Illinois  bill,  which  is  separate  entirely.  We  have 
about  six  or  eight  large  bills,  and  then  wTe  have  bills,  quite  a  num- 
ber, as  vou  have  here  in  Washington,  for  private  claims,  which  is 
one  of  the  particular  troubles  so  far  as  budgetary  work  is  concerned ; 
the  consideration  of  those  claims. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wright,  a  number  of  years  ago  you  abolished 
your  plan  of  granting  deficiency  appropriation  bills,  as  I  recall  it? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  corrected  to  a 
large  extent,  but  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  deficiency 
bills  for  the  separate  departments. 

Mr.  Temple.  Are  they  based  on  the  supplemental  estimates? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  but  we  had  only  one  deficiency  bill,  as  was 
explained  this  morning;  one  this  last  legislature;  that  was  in  the 
department  of  charitable  and  correctional  institutions. 
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Mr.  Tixkham.  Do  those  deficiency  bills  have  to  be  recommended 
"by  the  governor? 

Mr.  Wright.  Oh,  yes;  all  those  are  recommended  by  the  governor. 

Mr.  Tinkiiam.  When  you  speak  of  large  bills,  you  mean  they  are 
included  in  the  budget  recommendation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Wright.  Oh,  yes ;  everything  is  in  the  budget.  For  instance, 
from  former  practice  we  developed  the  fact  that  various  departments 
•snd  activities  in  the  State  were  going  before  the  legislature  and  ask- 
ing for  large  lump-sum  contingent  appropriations.  The  law  depart- 
ment had  ruled  that  an  appropriation  made  for  contingencies  could 
be  used  for  any  purpose,  with  the  result  that  if  an  officer  had  a  large 
amount  for  contingencies  he  would  start  out  and  put  some  fellow  on 
the  pay  roll,  or  buy  a  balloon  or  a  wagon,  or  something  he  did  not 
need,  and  it  was  quite  difficult  to  control,  so  that  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  of  the  budget  we  reduced  such  appropria- 
tions to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  I  notice  you  have  a  contingent  fund  in  your  own 
budget? 
.    Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  a  reserve  fund  of  $500,000. 

Mr.  Tinkiiam.  What  have  you  used  that  for? 

Mr.  Wright.  For  instance,  we  used  some  the  other  day  to  pay  for 
the  race  riots  in  Chicago.  I  suppose  every  department  in  the  State 
lias  notified  me  that  they  need  part  of  it,  and  have  put  up  and  argu- 
ment to  get  it. 

Mr,  Bybns.  Mr.  Wright,  have  you  any  legislation  to  prevent 
deficiencies  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  have  a  section  in  our  statutes  providing  that  any 
one  who  incurs  a  deficit  by  incurring  indebtedness  for  which  no 
appropriation  is  available  is  linhic  to  ;i  term  in  the  penitentiary. 
But  the  courts  have  held  that  this  restriction  does  not  include  the 
purchase  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessities  for  the  penal  and 
charitable  institutions.  But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  that  was 
in  the  statutes  the  deficiencies  were  created. 

Mr.  Hawlbt.  Is  this  $500,000  in  the  nature  of  an  anticipation  of 
deficiencies? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  it  is  in  anticipation  of  emergencies.  For 
instance,  I  say  that  every  department  in  the  State  has  notified  me 
tliat  they  will  need  some  of  it.  For  instance,  our  department  of 
health  asked  for  a  large  amount  because  of  the  possibility  of  an  epi- 
demic; our  department  of  agriculture  asked  for  a  large  amount 
because  of  the  possibility  of  an  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  in  stock,  such 
as  the  cholera  or  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  as  we  had  a  few  years 
ago  among  the  stock.  As  soon  as  we  could  study  the  problem,  as 
soon  as  we  began  to  study  it,  we  made  up  our  minds  we  could  not 
have  all  of  those  things  in  every  department.  In  other  words,  we 
would  not  have  the  peak  load  in  every  department  at  the  same  time. 
As  the  biennium  began  we  were  able  to  pass  upon  the  proper  assign- 
ment of  funds  and  were  in  better  shape  to  handle  that  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  better  shape  to  do  that,  because  you 
appropriate  for  the  biennial  period  instead  of  an  annual  period. 
Now,  if  your  legislature  was  in  session  at  all  times  and  appropriating 
every  year,  you  would  not  then  need  an  emergency  fund  such  as  you 
have  mentioned? 
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Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  that  is  very  true.  We  have  to  anticipate,  of 
course,  for  the  two  years,  which  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  JTow,  Mr.  Wright,  I  am  a  little  confused  with  re- 
gard to  you  statement.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  have  sev- 
eral appropriation  bills  every  year.  Did  I  understand  that  that  con- 
dition is  to  prevail  under  the  budget,  or  is  under  the  budget  the  esti- 
mate of  the  governor,  is  that  all  put  into  one  appropriation  bill  or 
several  appropriation  bills? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  is  put  in  several  bills.  The  budget  includes  allT 
but  instead  of  putting  it  all  in  the  budget  bill,  they  do  not  do  that ; 
they  split  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  advantages  of  that? 

Mr.  Wright.  Of  splitting  that  up? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  advantage  to  speak  of. 
Of  course,  under  our  constitution  we  are  compelled  to  have  what  we 
call  State  officers'  bill.  That  must  be  separate,  to  start  with ;  that  is 
constitutional.  And  then  beyond  that  I  think  the  legislatures  have 
usually  felt  that  they  were  able  to  give  more  orderly  consideration  to 
problems  if  they  came  one  at  a  time ;  for  instance,  the  problem  of  the 
schools,  and  of  claims  at  another  time,  and  so  on.  I  think  that  was 
the  attitude.  It  is  a  practice  that  seems  to  have  grown  up  from  years 
and  years  of  usage,  and  it  is  difficult  to  change  it.  We  reduced  the 
numoer  of  appropriation  bills  very  materially,  and  we  have  lately 
recommended  that  .they  be  reduced  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  practice  will  lead  to  any  ex- 
tremes by  dividing  them  up  or  has  it? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Purnem*.  You  and  the  governor  have  explained  the  advan- 
tages of  that  system ;  have  you  found  through  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  it  that  any  part  of  it  is  unworkable  or  needs  modification? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  the  best  answer  to  that  is  that  the  civil  ad- 
ministration code  bill  went  into  effect  two  years  ago,  and  no  amend- 
ments to  change  the  bill  were  thought  necessary  in  the  last  legisla- 
ture. In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  we  would  care  to 
change  it  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Outside  of  the  one  instance  which  you  mentioned 
this  morning,  do  you  know  of  any  other  overlapping? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  I  do  not  recall  that  we  have  any  overlapping 
activities  at  this  time  beyond  that.  Sometimes  the  department  <rf 
health  is  very  anxious  to  expand  its  work  and  endeavors  from  time 
to  time  to  go  into  the  question  of  mental  diseases  and  things  of  that 
nature,  which  are  cared  for  in  the  State  institutions,  and  we  have 
always  so  far  been  able  to  head  those  things  off. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Of  course,  you  did  have  plenty  of  that  overlapping 
before  you  had  the  consolidation? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Temple.  This  is  a  very  minor  detail,  but  in  Pennsylvania  we 
require  vaccination  before  children  may  go  to  the  schools.  In  your 
system  does  that  come  under  the  Public  Health  Service? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes ;  as  long  as  they  exercised  their  function. 

Mr.  Temple.  Of  course,  the  schools  are  local? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes ;  but  we  make  a  large  appropriation  for  county 
school  purposes  and  pay  the  county  superintendents  out  of  that. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  How  many  other  States,  Mr.  Wright,  have  this 
budget  system? 

Mr.  Wright.  A  centralized  purchasing  agency? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know  just  how  many  other  States  have  a 
real  centralized  purchasing  department. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Has  any  other  State  as  complete  a  system,  you  you 
think,  as  Illinois? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  think  so,  unless  I  understand  that  Nebraska 
has  adopted  this  code  bill  practically  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Recently? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  last  winter. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  We  have  an  excellent  system  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  correspondence 
with  reference  to  that. 

Mr.  Purnell.  I  think  14  States  have  adopted  the  budget  system. 

Mr.  Wright.  His  reference  was  not  to  that  so  much  as  to  the  con- 
solidation of  a  purchasing  system. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  compare  these  with 
yours?  I  am  asking  that  with  the  idea  of  whether  you  would  feel 
like  recommending  any  of  these  outside  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  be  egotistical,  but  I  have  yet 
to  see  anything  that  I  think  is  equal  to  Illinois,  except  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  is  working  on  a  standardized  salary,  which  I  think 
they  are  ahead  of  us.    I  think  that  is  a  very  great  step  forward. 

Mr.  Temple.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Maryland  system  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  To  a  certain  extent;  of  course,  thev  have  a  con- 
stitutional budget  there,  which  I  would  question.  We  find  in  our 
day-to-day  working  in  Illinois  of  the  code  that  its  great  possibilities 
for  accomplishment  are  more  and  more  evident.  The  director  is 
clothed  with  powers;  he  can  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  and 
almost  anything  where  he  does  not  violate  the  law,  with  the  result 
that  the  responsibility  is  fixed  in  the  director,  he  is  able  to  meet 
changing  conditions  by  his  ability  to  change  the  regulations  for  the 
operation  of  the  various  divisions  of  his  department. 

Mr.  Temple.  Would  you  be  ready  to  say,  Mr.  Wright,  that  the 
changes  and  advantages  which  you  find  in  Illinois  have  come  more 
from  a  reorganization  of  the  work,  or  more  from  this  one  element 
of  the  budget  system  as  adopted  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  I  rather  feel  that  the  one  is  so  dependent  on 
the  other,  so  intermingled  with  the  other,  that  it  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  divorce  or  segregate  the  advantages  which  might  have 
been  achieved  with  either  one  by  itself.  I  do  not  think  we  could  have 
submitted  an  intelligent  budget,  a  budget  that  the  legislature  would 
have  concurred  in  had  it  not  been  for  the  consolidated  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  thus  being  able  to  confer  in  10  minutes  with  a  director 
upstairs,  or  across  the  hall  from  you,  and  I  think  that  is  invaluable, 
and  we  would  not  have  gotten  anywhere  if  we  had  to  go  out  and  have 
had  to  get  125  varying  estimates  and  gone  into  a  survey  and  details 
of  each  one  by  itself;  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  gotten  anywhere 
with  that. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  of  the  chief  benefits 
in  a  national  system  would  be  to  show  where  the  overlapping  is ;  but 
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I  think  we  are  likely  to  take  it  up,  with  an  executive  budget  firstr 
and  then  find  the  necessity  of  amendments,  and  I  was  just  interested 
in  the  process  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  get  your  point  exactly.  Well,  the  information  we 
gained  in  our  day-to-day  experience  in  the  office  of  the  operation  of 
the  expending  agencies  of  tlie  State  and  their  business  conduct  of 
their  affairs  was  invaluable  when  it  came  to  putting  together  tabula- 
tions, and  in  an  intelligent  sort  of  a  way  getting  them  into  a  budget 
estimate.  Of  course,  the  only  ability  to  accomplish,  after  all,  was  the 
fact  that  we  had  a  harmonious  organization,  and  we  never  have- 
tried  to  be  arbitrary  in  our  operations.  While  our  powers  are  more 
or  less  extreme  in  the  department,  we  have  always  been  able  in  a 
conference  to  solve  these  things  in  a  way  that  would  not  disrupt  and 
tear  to  pieces  the  spirit  that  prevails. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  Mr.  Wright.  I  notice 
that  this  copy  of  the  budget  which  you  have  kindly  submitted  for 
the  inspection  of  the  committee  carries  appropriations  for  equipment 
and  traveling  expenses,  and  office  expenses  and  salaries;  in  other 
words,  under  general  heads.  Now,  do  I  understand  that  this  budget 
that  is  shown  to  this  committee  is  shown  to  the  legislature  jiist'fKftr 
this  money  is  expected  to  be  expended  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  furnish  details  showing,  for  instance,  equipments 
A  plant  is  compelled  to  put  in  a  new  boiler ;  or  an  office  needs  > new 
desks  or  new  typewriters.  That  is  carried  out  in  detail  what  the- re- 
quirements are  for  such  purposes,  and  an  explanation  of  why  tf/w 
necessary  and  how  it  was  developed  and  all  about  it.  •   "' ! 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  the  question  of  wages  and  salaries,  does  tftatifle- 
tail  show  the  number  of  employees  and  the  salaries  expected  ft*  bl* 
paid  or  simply  a  maximum  and  minimum?  >    r  " 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes.  In  practically  every  case.  The  department' 
cf  welfare,  which  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  State  charitable  and  penal* 
institutions,  have  worked  out  in  their  department  a  salary  scmdufe*.1 
so  that  they  have  a  maximum  and  minimum  wage  in  the  depart$3%nty 
and  they  nave  no  trouble  with  the  help,  because  each  person  knlt^M 
just  what  his  salary  will  be  this  year  and  the  next  and  the  next  miter 
that.  ■  •'»' 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  under  that  the  legislature  has  nothing  to  d*  'with, 
the  fixing  of  the  salaries  of  the  State  employees?  -  m,- 

Mr.  Wright.  Not  under  this  system.  They  could  arbitrarily  Ida 
it,  but  they  never  have,  because  the  system  is  workable.  '-i 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  it  is  left  to  the  department  to  give  it  out  add  fix 
it  within  the  department? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  it.  U 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Now,  this  supporting  detail  is  filed  with,  the  legis- 
lature at  the  same  time  this  budget  is? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  in  the  matter  of  your  appropriation  bills  as 
actually  passed  by  the  legislature,  do  they  carry  any  other  details,. 
any  more  than  is  carried  in  this  budget  that  you  submit?  In  other 
words,  are  they  carried  under  the  head  of  equipment,  or  as  the  case- 
rn ay  be,  or  do  they  go  into  details? 

Sir.  Wright.  They  go  into  details  as  to  salaries  and  wages. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  not  in  the  other  instances? 
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Mr.  Wrioht.  Not  in  the  other  instances. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wright,  will  you  also  send  us  a  set  of  your 
appropriation  bills? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  and  our  blanks,  too,  upon  which  we  ask  for 
budget  requests. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further?  We  thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Wright,  for  coming  and  giving  us  this  information  in  re- 
gard to  your  financial  plan  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Tayijor.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Wright  in  revis- 
ing his  remarks  should  have  the  privilege  of  taking  the  transcript 
and  adding  to  it  such  things  as  he  thinks  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing before  you  gentlemen,  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me,  I 
assume  you. 

Monday,  September  22,  1919. 

STA^IMEHT  OF  WILLIAM  P.  WILLOUGHBY,  DIBECTOB  07  TEE 

INSTITUTE  FOB  GOVERNMENT  BESEABCH. 


•  •  ti  . 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willoughby,  you  are  Director  of  the  Institute 
for  Government  Research? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Institute  for  Government  Research  ? 

Mn»  Wra/HJOHBY.  The  Institute  for  Government  Research  is  an 
organization  created  by  a  number  of  public  spirited  men  who  believed 
that  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  somebody  whose  duty  it 
w«6),a3  a  nonpartisan  independent  institution,  to  submit  the  problems 
of  public  administration,  and  particularly  tho6e  of  the  National 
Gflfrarnment,  to  scientific  study  for  the  purpose  of  making  known 
thowupcinciples,  practices,  and  conditions  which  they  believed  would, 
if  Mfofwed,  lead  to  a  more  efficient  and  economical  conduct  of  public 
affaote.  • .  Its  articles  of  incorporation  thus  state  that  its  purpose  shall 
be  "  to  conduct  scientific  investigation  into  the  theory  and  practice  of 
governmental  administration,  including  inquiries  into  the  forms  of 
organization  and  the  manner  and  operation  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  governmental  bodies  and  offices  in  the  United  States  of  America ; 
the  powers,  duties,  limitations,  and  qualifications  of  officers;  the 
methbda  of  administration  employed,  tne  character  and  cost  of  re- 
sults obtained  and  the  conditions  affecting  the  efficiency  and  welfare 
of  governmental  officers  and  emplovees;  to  carry  on  such  inquiries 
direotly  or  with  the  cooperation  of  governments,  learned  societies, 
institutions  of  learning,  or  other  agencies  and  individuals,  and  to 
make  public  the  results  of  its  investigations;  to  maintain  a  library 
for.  the  use  of  the  society  or  its  members  and  officers  and  those  affili- 
ated with  its  work  and  to  prosecute  such  other  inquiries  and  perform 
such  other  services  as  may  tend  to  the  development  and  application 
of  the  principles  of  efficiency  in  governmental  administrations."  In 
stating  these  purposes  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  institute  does 
not  deem  it  any  part  of  its  duty  to  seek  to  indict  in  the  public  press 
or  otherwise  the  Government.    On  the  contrary  it  believes  that  prac- 
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tically  all  branches  and  officers  of  the  National  Government  are 
honestly  and  conscientiously  seeking  to  do  the  best  in  their  power 
to  give  to  the  country  an  honest  and  capable  administration  of  public 
affairs.  It  believes,  however,  that  these  offices  and  officers  are  trying 
to  operate  a  machine  that  in  many  respects  is  defective  and  one  mak- 
ing use  of  methods  that  can  be  greatly  improved  upon.  It  thus  looks 
upon  itself  as  fundamentally  an  institution  of  scientific  research 
wnose  duty  it  is  to  discover  and  make  known  correct  principles  and 
practices  and  to  seek  to  have  these  principles  and  practices  recognized 
and  adopted  by  those  in  authority  upon  whom  responsibility  for 
action  actually  rests. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  endowed  institution? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  No;  it  is  wholly  supported  by  friends'  contri- 
butions, the  greater  part  of  which  comes  from  persons  who  have 
undertaken  to  contribute  a  fixed  sum  each  year  for  a  series  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  supported  by  a  Government  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  No ;  it  has  no  Government  standing  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  some  of  your  members 
and  contributors? 

Mr.  WiLLoroHBY.  The  institute  was  incorporated  in  1916  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  present  chairman  of  its 
board  of  trustees  is  Mr.  Robert  S.  Brookings.  Mr.  Brookings  is  a 
man  who  has  for  years  devoted  himself  to  the  public  service.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and 
chairman  of  its  powerful  price-fixing  committee.  Dr.  Frank  J. 
Goodnow,  president  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  was  a 
member  of  President  Taft's  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency, 
is  its  vice  chairman.  Mr.  James  F.  Curtis,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  is  its  secretary,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Strauss,  of 
New  York,  its  treasurer.  Its  board  of  trustees  include  such  men  as 
Prof.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  president  of  Harvard  University ;  Prof. 
Arthur  T.  Hadley,  president  of  Yale  University  j  Prof.  Edwin  A 
Alderman,  president'of  the  University  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Robert  S. 
Woodward,  president  of  the  Carnegie*  Institution  for  Scientific  Re- 
search ;  Mr.  Theodore  N.  Vail,  president  of  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.;  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Charles  D.  Norton, 
Samuel  Mather,  Cesar  Lombardi,  Jerome  D.  Greene,  Felix  Frank- 
furter, and  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  in  addition  to  the  officers  who  have 
been  named. 

Mr.  Taylor.  How  often  do  you  publish  reports? 

Mr.  Willotjohbt.  The  institute  publishes  three  series  of  volumes 
entitled :  "  Principles  of  Administration,"  "  Studies  in  Administra- 
tion," and  "  Service  Monographs  of  the  United  States  Government" 
Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  issued  the  following  volumes  in  these 
series : 

Principles  of  Administration:  (1)  Principles  Governing  the  Re- 
tirement of  Public  Employees;  (2)  Principles  of  Government  Pur- 
chasing. 

Studies  in  Administration:  (1)  The  System  of  Financial  Admin- 
istration of  Great  Britain;  (2)  The  Budget,  by  Ren£  Stourn,  a 
translation  from  the  French;  (3)  The  Canadian  Budgetary  System; 
(4)  The  Problem  of  a  National  Budget;  (5)  The  Movement  for 
Budgetary  Reform  in  the  States/ 
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Service  Monographs  of  the  United  States  Government:  (1)  The 
United  States  Geological  Survey ;  (2)  The  Reclamation  Service. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  times  have  you  issued  those;  what  is  the  latest; 
at  what  period  and  when  f 

Mr.  Willoughby.  They  come  out  at  irregular  periods.  They  are 
published  as  prepared,  but  not  at  any  regular  intervals. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  number  do  you  print  of  them  and  where  are 
they  distributed? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  They  are  printed  and  bound  volumes  and  are 
handled  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  as  other  volumes  are.  We  distribute 
them  gratuitously  to  some  extent,  but  our  finances  do  not  enable  us 
to  distribute  them  gratuitously  except  to  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  Temple.  Do  your  volumes  include  our  or  the  Canadian  system? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Yes;  we  have  published  five  volumes  dealing 
with  a  national  budget.  The  first  deals  with  the  British  budgetary  sys- 
tem. In  1914,  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  I  went  to  England 
with  my  brother.  Prof.  W.  W.  Willoughby,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  Proi.  S.  M.  Lindsay,  of  Columbia  University,  to  make  a 
first-hand  study  of  this  system.  The  institute  then  published  a  vol- 
ume on  the  Canadian  budgetary  system,  because  we  wanted  to  see  the 
working  of  the  British  system  in  a  country  having  a  Federal  form  of 
government  and  a  large  country  to  develop.  We  then  issued  a  trans- 
lation of  Rene  Stourm's  notable  work  on  the  budget,  which  describes 
the  French  system.  Then  during  the  last  year  I  prepared  two  volumes 
on  the  question  of  budgetary  reform  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
deals  with  the  National  Government  and  the  second  with  budgetary 
if  form  in  the  individual  States. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  That  came  down  to  1917? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  To  1917.  The  volume  that  is  of  most  interest  to 
you  is  the  one  on  the  problem  of  a  national  budget.  In  it  I  attempted 
to  take  up  the  specific  problem  presented  by  our  own*  National  Govern- 
ment, because  1  soon  recognized  that  the  problem  which  confronts  our 
National  Government  is  a  special  one,  arising  out  of  our  political  sys- 
tem and  the  special  difficulties  encountered  in  seeking  to  frame  a  scien- 
tific budget  system  for  it. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Willoughby,  there  are  three 
phases  of  a  correct  budget  system — the  executive  phase,  the  legislative 
phase,  and  the  independent-audit  phase.  Certain  men  have  stated 
that  we  have  a  budget  system  now.  What  is  your  comment  on  that — 
that  we  have  a  budget  system  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Tinkham,  before  we  go  into  that, 
I  want  to  go  into  the  qualifications.  I  want  to  go  into  your  qualifica- 
tions, Mr.  Willoughby,  for  the  work  that  you  have  done  for  the  Gov- 
ernment; that  is,  that  has  in  a  way  qualified  you  to  write  these  articles 
and  to  carry  on  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  My  work  during  the  past  20  years  has  centered 
almost  wholly  around  this  matter  of  the  administration  of  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  Government.  Nearly  20  years  ago  I  went  to  Porto 
Rico  as  treasurer  of  the  island.  That  office  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  in  that  it  had  to  do  with  the  handling  of  all 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  government  except  that  of  audit  Dur- 
ing the  six  years  that  I  held  this  office  I  was  also  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  finance  of  the  legislature,  which  had  the  framing  of  the 
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revenue  and  appropriation  bills.  I  was  thus  head  of  the  budget  sys- 
tem of  that  island  from  both  the  administrative  and  legislative  sides 
in  the  same  way  as  the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Did  not  that  also  include  a  reorganization  of  the 
financial  system? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  It  included  the  entire  reorganization  of  the  sys- 
tem of  financial  administration  of  both  the  insular  government  and 
the  municipal  governments.    It  included  also  a  revision  of  that  law. 

Then  I  was  for  a  couple  of  years  Assistant  Director  of  the  Census, 
which  gave  me  a  look-in  on  the  administrative  problems  of  the 
National  Government. 

Then  I  served  two  or  three  years  as  a  member  of  President  Taft's 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency.  That  commission,  as  is  well 
known,  concerned  itself  largely  with  the  problem  of  a  national  budget. 
This  gave  me  two  or  three  years'  intensive  study  of  that  subject. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  you  published  some  reports 

Mr.  Willoughby.  A  considerable  number  of  reports,  two  of  which 
bore  directly  on  the  matter  of  a  national  budget. 

Then  I  went  to  China  for  nearly  two  years  as  constitutional  ad- 
viser to  the  President  of  China,  and  there  I  considered  and  gave 
advice  to  the  President  regarding  the  organization  of  a  proper 
financial  system ;  unfortunately,  I  can  not  say  that  we  got  very  far 
with  that  proposition. 

From  there  I  returned  to  Washington  in  1916  to  assume  the 
directorship  of  the  Institute  of  Government  Research.  In  that 
capacity  I  have  continued  to  interest  myself  primarily  with  the 
matters  of  budgetary  reforms,  so  that  for  15  or  20  years  I  have  been 
concerned  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr,  Tinkham,  you  may  ask  your  question. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Mr.  Willoughby,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would 
now  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  There  have  been,  of  course,  a  good  many  differ- 
ent difinitions  of  what  a  budgetary  system  is,  but  no  matter  what 
that  definition  is,  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  can  fairly  say  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  a  budgetary  system.  In  the  first 
place,  one  essential  of  a  budgetary  system  is  the  balancing  of 
revenues  and  expenditures,  in  the  sense  of  the  Executive  having  the 
responsibility  of  laying  before  the  legislature  a  general  statement 
regarding  the  financial  condition  of  the  Treasury,  its  resources. and 
its  liabilities,  its  prospective  income  and  its  proposed  expenditures, 
and  pointing  out  whether  there  will  be  a  deficit  or  surplus  under,  the 
conditions  set  forth,  and  of  making  recommendations  on  his  respon- 
sibility as  head  of  the  administration  as  to  how  that  surplus  should 
be  handled  or  how  the  deficit  should  be  met,  and  of  stating  what 
expenditures  should  be  provided  for  the  proper  conduct  of.  the 
Government.  ! 

Now,  the  President,  under  our  present  system,  certainly  does  not 
do  anvthing  like  that.  The  fact  is  that  the  country  does  not  expect 
it  of  the  President  under  our  present  system,  and  does  not  hold  nim 
politically  responsible  for  it.  So,  in  that  fundamental  respect,  we 
have  not  a  budgetary  system. 

Then,  after  the  information  gets  to  Congress,  it  is  not  handled 
by  Congress  as  a  consolidated  problem  of  financing  the  Government 
The  expenditures  and  revenues  are  separately  considered.    There  is 
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no  pretense  of  bringing  the  two  into  balance  or  comparison  until 
after  the  work  is  done.  Under  anv  budget  system  direct  responsi- 
bility  attaches  to  the  Chief  Executive  as  head  of  the  Government 
to  submit  this  consolidated  statement,  and  on  Congress  to  handle  it 
that  way.  This  requirement  is  not  met  under  present  conditions. 
Although  we  have,  of  course,  a  system  of  financial  administration, 
and  one  that  has  a  good  many  excellent  features,  some  of  them 
superior  to  those  of  other  countries,  yet  we  have  not  a  budget  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  we  should  have. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willoughby,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  British  Treasury 
as  compared  with  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  wonder  if  you  could  give  the 
committee  a  picture  of  just  what  the  functions  of  the  British  Treas- 
ury are? 

Mr.  Wn-LouoHBY.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  British  treasury  has 
the  name  that  it  has — of  treasury — because  in  fact  it  is  not  a  finan- 
cial organ  from  an  executing  standpoint.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ordinary  operations  of  handling  the  finances  of  Great  Britain. 
The  collection  of  the  revenues  are  handled  by  the  internal-revenue 
service,  the  management  of  the  public  debt  is  in  charge  of  the  public 
dffct  commissioners;  in  point  of  fact  the  treasury,  notwithstanding 
its  name,  is  nothing  but  a  superior  board  of  general  administration, 
whose  function  it  is  to  act  as  a  budget  organ  and  as  a  board  of  ad- 
ministration to  supervise  and  control  the  spending  departments. 
The  treasury  is  spoken  of  as  a  nonspending  department,  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that  it  is  simply  a  body  of  general  direction  and 
supervision  and  control.  As  in  the  case  of  almost  all  British  institu- 
tions it  has  illogical  features.  Thus,  contrary  to  the  general  theory, 
it  has  been  made  an  organ  of  spending  in  respect  to  social  insurance 
matters.    That  has  been  bitterly  denounced  m  Parliament. 

The  British  Treasury  is  presided  over  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, whose  function  it  is  to  exercise  a  day-to-day  control  over 
the  spending  departments.  In  respect  to  the  budget  it  has  the  duty 
of  calling  for  and  receiving  all  estimates  of  appropriations,  and  if 
not  merely  compiling  them  but  subjecting  them  to  that  supervision 
whieh  any  manager  of  a  large  business  has  over  the  estimates  that 
come  from  subordinate  departments.  He  has  the  coordinating  of 
them  and  ironing  out  of  conflicting  requests  and  getting  them  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  consolidated  statement.  Then  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  uses  that  statement,  in  connection  with  a  corre- 
sponding statement  on  revenues,  to  prepare  his  budget,  which  is 
u  four  or  eight-page  pamphlet,  which  simply  sums  up  these  detailed 
statements  of  expenditures  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  revenues  on 
the  other. 

The  important  feature  and  function  of  the  treasury  is  that  it  is 
at  work  365  days  in  the  year  mr  that  it  does  not  simply  function  at 
the  time  when  estimates  come  in.  No  administrative  branch  is 
allowed  to  make  any  departure  from  authorized  expenditures  or 
engage  in  a  new  activity  until  it  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
treasury,  in  the  same  way  that  no  minor  servant  may  oe  allowed  to 
do  anything  until  a  general  manager  had  put  his  O.  K.  on  it.  The 
result  is  that  during  the  entire  year  these  statements  are  constantly 
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coming  from  the  spending  departments  to  the  treasury,  that  "We 
would  like  to  do  this  and  that;  we  would  like  to  change  these  sala- 
ries, or  to  engage  in  this  new  activity,"  and  those  are  examined  at 
the  time  and  they  are  passed  on  and  the  decisions  reached  are  em- 
bodied in  what  is  known  as  the  "Treasury  Minutes."  So  when 
the  preparation  of  the  estimates  for  submission  to  Parliament  is 
entered  upon  nothing  is  required  but  the  assembling  of  decisions 
already  arrived  at.  I  mention  this  particularly  and  especially,  be- 
cause the  point  is  frequently  raised  that  no  budget  organ  can  possibly 
go  over  the  estimates  of  the  United  States  and  subject  them  to  ex- 
amination in  the  time  desired.  This  is  true  if  there  is  not  a  per- 
manent organization  analogous  to  the  British  treasury,  whose  duty 
it  is  from  day  to  day  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  spending  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  Temple.  You  speak  of  the  work  of  this  organ  in  prepar- 
ing the  budget.  This  work  is  limited,  is  it  not,  in  the  preparation  of 
a  budget  of  estimates  rather  than  the  revenues  to  be  collected  or  taxes 
to  be  imposed? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  The  treasury  department  prepares  both  of  those 
statements.  It  calls  on  the  revenue  services  for  their  statements  and 
it  prepares  both  branches  and  sums  them  up. 

Mr.  Temple.  Yes;  but  you  were  speaking  a  moment  ago  of  the 
impossibility,  or  the  fact  that  it  is  not  permitted  that  any  agency  of 
the  Government  shall  undertake  new  activities  without  the  approval 
of  this  particular  organization? 

Mr.  WiLLoroiiBY.  Yes;  that  would  apply  to  the  revenue  services  a* 
well. 

Mr.  Temple.  Yes;  but  it  would  apply  to  their  activities  as  spend- 
ing agencies.  Of  course,  they  could  not  collect  new  taxes  without 
the  permission  of  Parliament? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  No;  for  instance,  the  internal  revenue  mi^ht 
want  to  establish  a  bureau  of  chemistry  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing 
spirits;  they  could  not  do  that  without  submitting  it  to  the  Treasury. 
because  it  involved  expenditures. 

Mr.  Temple.  Because  it  involved  expenditures? 

Mr.  Willouohby.  Yes;  because  it  involved  expenditures. 

Mr.  Temple.  The  first  idea  of  their  work  is  to  supervise  expendi- 
tures ? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Primarilv. 

Mr.  Temple.  And  afterwards  make  suggestions  for  revenue? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  British  Treasury  has  its  representative  in  every 
department,  if  I  understand  correctly,  who  are  in  daily  touch  with 
the  work  of  each  department? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Each  department  has  what  is  known  as  a  chief 
financial  officer;  he  is  an  officer  of  the  department,  but  at  the  same 
time  does  represent  the  treasury  in  a  manner,  but  usually  they  ap* 
point  the  head  of  the  service  as  the  financial  officer,  and  he  is  the  one 
that  prepares  estimates  and  submits  them.  But  so  far  as  I  can  see  it 
works  out  practically  as  if  the  head  of  the  service  was  from  this 
financial  standpoint  the  representative  of  the  treasury,  the  treasury 
acting  as  a  general  governing  body. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Willoughby,  will  you  go  on  and  show 
us  the  processes  or  successive  steps  taken  in  the  formation  of  the 
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British  budget  as  finally  adopted  by  Parliament,  so  that  we  may 
have  a  picture  of  the  system  in  vogue  there? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Ine  starting  point  is  that  the  treasury  already 
has  a  very  complete  knowledge  regarding  the  organization  and  activi- 
ties of  tlie  government.  Then  at  the  appropriate  time  it  sends  out 
a  request  for  estimates  to  be  submitted  to  it.  That  request  states  that 
the  treasury  will  not  approve  of  any  estimates  that  have  not  already 
been  approved  by  one  of  the  treasury  minutes.  It  practically  says  to 
the  spending  department,  "  The  time  has  gone  by ;  if  you  had  wanted 
to  make  this  change  from  the  existing  system  you  should  have 
brought  it  up  before,  when  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  examine  it." 
The  treasury,  in  acting  upon  requests  which  have  come  to  it  during 
the  year  does  not  attempt  to  act  in  an  arbitrary  manner  any  more 
than,  as  has  been  explained,  the  department  of  finance  in  Illinois, 
does.  It  tries  to  act  in  close  cooperation  with  the  administrative 
services.  If  the  question  is  one  of  any  considerable  importance  it 
says, "  We  would  like  to  look  into  that,  and  it  suggests  that  there  be 
appointed  a  committee  to  look  into  it,  on  which  is  a  representative  of 
the  service  interested  and  a  representative  of  the  treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Who  constitutes  that  committee? 

Mr.  Welloughby.  The  service  interested  would  appoint  its  rep- 
resentative and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  appoint  his 
representative.  Suppose  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the  Internal  Revenue  comes  up.  The  Treas- 
ury wants  to  know  whether  it  is  really  necessary,  and  it  constitutes 
a  committee  which  goes  into  it.  If  the  question  is  whether  the 
activity  should  be  performed  in  one  department  or  another,  then 
it  organizes  what  is  called  an  interdepartmental  committee,  in  which 
service  each  would  have  a  representative  and  the  Treasury  have 
a  representative.  The  conflicts  would  come  Up  one  by  one  and 
be  ironed  out  with  the  result  that  the  Treasury  reaches  its  de- 
cision and  embodies  its  decision  in  the  estimates  long  before  the 
estimates  are  prepared.  Having  prepared  the  estimates  in  that 
way  and  totaled  them,  it  finds  the  total  amount  that  has  to  be 
provided  for.  The  British  Treasury  goes  on  the  principle  of  de- 
termining the  total  expenditures  that  are  absolutely  essential  and 
then  of  determining  how  the  money  to  meet  this  total  is  to  be 
raised.  For  that  purpose  it  usually  uses  the  income  tax  as  a  bal- 
ancing element.  If  the  expenditures  have  increased  and  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  larger  revenue  it  adds  a  penny  in  the  pound ;  if 
expenditures  have  decreased  it  will  take  off  a  penny  in  the  pound; 
that  is,  the  usual  procedure  in  normal  times. 

The  great  interest  of  the  public  is  in  this  feature  of  the  budget 
statement  of  the  chancellor.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  interest 
the  public  takes  in  the  expenditure  side  of  the  budget  j  their  in- 
terest, when  the  chancellor  comes  to  his  budget  speech,  is  whether 
he  is  going  to  take  off  a  penny  or  add  a  penny;  what  use  he  is  going 
to  make  of  the  surplus,  if  there  is  one,  or  how  he  is  going  to  meet 
a  deficit  if  one  is  shown.  That  is  the  real  thing  in  which  the  public 
is  interested. 

It  is  in  my  judgment  highly  desirable  that  the  President,  in 
our  system,  could  do  something  similar;  that  he  should  come  be- 
fore Congress  with  a  definite  program.  He  should  state  the  total 
required  to  meet  the  expenditure  needs  of  the  Government,  whether 
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this  will  result  in  a  surplus  or  a  deficit  and  how  he  proposes  that 
this  surplus  or  deficit  shall  be  handled. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  You  suggested  that  the  people  are  interested  prin* 
cipally  in  the  revenue  side  of  the  budget  as  announced  by  the 
premier;  isn't  that  as  it  should  be  in  a  democracy? 

Mr.  Willouohby.  I  do  not  think  so.  Certainly  I  do  not  think 
so  in  our  Government  as  constituted.  The  British  system  has  a  great 
advantage  in  that  it  started  with  all  power  concentrated  in  the 
Crown,  and  the  latter  still  possesses  all  powers  except  those  which 
have  been  delegated  in  one  way  or  another.  The  British  public  is 
accustomed  to  thinking  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Crown  to  run 
the  Government.  Its  attitude  is  the  same  as  the  attitude  of  stock- 
holders toward  a  large  corporation,  "  We  will  get  the  l>est  inen  we 
can  for  president  and  board  of  directors  and  let  them  run  it,  and  if 
they  give  us  a  good  administration  we  will  keep  them  in  offi  e,  and 
if  not  we  will  change  them/'  In  the  United  States  we  believe  that 
the  citizen  stockholders  should  interest  themselves  more  directlv  in 
the  details  of  government. 

Xow,  since  we  have  a  system  under  which  the  responsibility  is 
divided  between  the  executive  and  the  legislature,  it  seems  to  ine 
that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  former  should  be  held  to  all  the 
obligations  of  the  British  premier  in  respect  to  submitting  a  financial 
program  and  that  Congress  should  be  held  to  its  responsibility  of 
making  a  careful  scrutiny  of  that  program.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
both  the  President  and  Congress  participate,  there  is  going  to  be 
an  issue;  the  President  is  going  to  have  his  program,  and  the  Con- 
gress will  change  it.  That  is  an  issue  that  should  go  to  the  people, 
whether  they  agree  with  the  President  or  with  the  Congress* 

Mr.  Tinkham.  I  think  you  misunderstood  rny  question.  My  ques- 
tion was  this :  Whether  it  was  not  well  in  a  democracy  for  a  system 
to  be  so  ordered  that  immediately  upon  a  finance  bill  being  reported 
the  attention  of  the  public  will  be  centered  on  the  question  of  taxa* 
tion?     I  am  asking  if  that  is  not  a  good  thing  in  a  democracy? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Yes;  I  do.  Of  course  that  is  the  thiii^  that 
touches  the  pocket  nerve.  Their  interest  in  expenditures  is  going  to 
be  whether  that  raises  taxes  and  that  is  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  To  that  extent  it  is  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  To  that  extent  it  is  a  good  thing?  . 

Mr.  Temple.  On  the  other  side  is  the  question  of  service.  Certain 
things  are  going  to  be  done;  they  are  going  to  cost  something.  The 
people  are  interested  in  how  much,  and  those  things  are  always  im- 
portant. I  think  the  service  is  just  as  important  as  the  cost  of  the 
service.    The  service  is  quite  as  important  as  the  tax. 

Mr.  Willouohby.  I  think  it  is  possible  for  the  President  to  pre* 
pare  a  budget  in  such  a  way  that  the  Congress  and  the  public  would 
grasp  its  meaning,  even  the  man  in  the  street.  My  idea  of  preparing 
a  budget  from  tne  expenditures  side  is  this :  It  would  be  based  on 
the  principle  of  proceeding  from  the  general  to  the  particular;  the 
President's  first  statement  would  be,  "Gentlemen,  I  want  so  much 
money,  so  many  billions  of  dollars,  to  run  the  Government"  That 
is  the  first  item ;  that  would  stare  you  in  the  face  and  then  he  would 
proceed  to  distribute  that  total.  He  would  say  "  Of  this  total  I  want 
so  much  for  the  legislative  branch,  so  much  for  the  judicial  branch, 
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and  so  much  for  the  administrative  branch."  The  total  for  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  would  be  so  much  for  the  War  Department,  so 
much  for  the  Navy  Department,  etc;  and  the  total  for  each  de- 
partment, for  example  the  Department  of  Commerce,  would  be 
subdivided  by  bureaus. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Very  much  like  the  estimates  in  the  British  Par- 
liament ? 

Mr.  Wili/hjghby.  Yes.  And  when  you  get  to  a  bureau  such  as 
the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  there  would  be  a  total  for  that  service, 
and  so  much  for  each  organization  unit  in  it;  so  much  for  the  light- 
house at  Portsmouth,  and  so  much  for  the  lighthouse  at  Charleston, 
etc.  If  the  budget  was  prepared  in  that  way,  according  to  units 
of  organization,  it  would  be  possible  for  anybody,  even  the  man  in 
the  street,  to  see  how  much  it  would  bo  for  the  Government  as  a 
whole;  how  much  for  each  department;  how  much  for  each  bureau; 
and  how  much  for  each  field  station,  such  as  a  lighthouse,  Army  post, 
etc.  Each  of  these  items  should  be  supported  by  detailed  sheets; 
for  instance,  there  should  be  a  sheet  for  the  lighthouse  at  Ports- 
mouth that  would  enter  into  details  for  the  expenditures  for  that 
unit. 

As  Mt.  Wright  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  Illinois  system,  use 
should  be  made  of  a  standardized  system  and  item  heads,  like  sal- 
aries and  wages,  fuel,  rent,  travel,  stationery,  etc.  This  system 
should  be  carefully  worked  out  and  applied  to  all  lighthouses  and, 
indeed,  all  services  of  the  Government,  so  that  if  a  man  was  inter- 
ested in  a  particular  service  or  field  station  he  could  turn  to  the 
shefct  for  that  service,  or  station,  and  find  the  expenditures  for  it 
classified  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  bo  compared  with  the  ex- 
penditures of  other  units. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  How  far  would  you  carry  that  detail? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  would  carry  it  very  far.  For  instance,  one 
item'  would  be  salaries  and  wages.  That  in  turn  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  sheet,  known  as  the  salary  schedule,  which  will  give  you 
fr  litet  of  every  employee  with  his  salary  or  compensation.  On  that 
Statement  you  therefore  could  get  the  details  ana  at  the  same  time  a 

Eerson  who  was  not  interested  in  it  could  ignore  those  and  take  the 
ig  titles  for  war,  navy,  commerce,  etc. 

What  I  have  just  said  may  be  a  digression,  but  I  have  spent  a 
graft  deal  of  time  on  the  subject  of  the  technique  of  the  budget,  and 
I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  it  is  possible  to  get  up  a  budget  so 
prepared  that  it  will  give  the  details  of  expenditure  and  yet  permit 
a  defer  understanding  of  general  financial  conditions. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Doctor,  in  submitting  this  budget  statement,  would 
yoti  have  the  President  say  that  this  amount  is  needed,  no  more  is 
needed,  and  no  less  is  needed,  so  as  to  commit  him  absolutely  to  the 
whole. budget  and  every  item  in  the  budget? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  would.  Of  course,  many  of  the  details  repre- 
sent only  his  best  judgment,  based  on  the  advice  of  his  subordinates; 
but  it  should  go  in  absolutely  on  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Doctor,  your  statement  about  the  British  treasury 
applies  to  the  civil  departments  and  not  to  the  army  and  navy? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  That  applies  to  the  army  and  navy  as  well. 
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Mr.  Hawley.  But  the  British  treasury  does  not  exercise  so  much 
control  over  the  army  and  navy  as  they  do  over  the  civil  depart- 
ments? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  That  is  partly  correct.  It  is  true  that  the  esti- 
mates for  the  army  and  navy  go  in  separately  and,  I  think,  directly ; 
but  nevertheless,  all  the  matters  involved  in  those  estimates  have  re- 
ceived the  consideration  of  the  treasury.  There  is  greater  freedom 
of  transfer  from  one  head  to  another  in  the  army  and  navy ;  that  is, 
they  are  given  a  greater  flexibility  in  expenditure  than  is  true  in  the 
civil  service.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  also  that  the  treasury  does  not 
exercise  its  powers  quite  as  rigidly  and  probably  does  not  go  into 
the  same  detail  of  scrutiny  as  it  does  in  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Temple.  They  could  not  make  a  proper  estimate  for  necessary 
revenues  unless  they  had  the  totals  for  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Under  the  British  system  the  responsible  men  in 
the  treasury  are  permanent  officials,  and  our  Treasury  differs  from 
theirs  in  that  the  men  who  are  really  responsible  for  the  work  in 
the  Treasury  change  with  the  administration.  I  would  like  to  have 
you  comment,  if  you  will,  on  the  effect  of  such  a  condition  in  the 
preparation  of  the  budget  from  this  standpoint:  The  head  of  the 
treasury  is  a  permanent  official  and  his  subordinates  are  permanent. 
They  serve  year  after  year  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  consequently 
they  become  very  familiar — more  familiar  than  a  man  who  may  bo 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  a  very  snort 
time. 

Mr.  Wiixoughbt.  The  governmental  system  of  Great  Britain 
distinguishes  clearly  between  political  and  administrative  officers. 
The  cabinet  head — or  the  minister  himself — and  his  parliamentary 
secretaries  are  political  officers  and  change  with  the  party  in  power. 
The  treasury,  like  the  other  department,  has  a  secretory,  who  is  the 
permanent  nead  of  the  department,  and  underneath  him  a  perma- 
nent personnel,  who  do  not  change  with  the  party.  These  men  have 
come  in  at  the  bottom  and  have  come  up  from  the  ranks.  The  result 
is  that  the  treasury  department  is  filled  with  permanent  officers, 
and  all  those  in  higher  positions  have  been  there  20  or  30  years  and 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  organization,  activities,  and  meth- 
ods of  the  Government  in  all  its  branches.  They  have  divided  the 
work  among  divisions  inside  the  department  corresponding  to  the 
groups  of  standing  departments  to  be  supervised. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  could  we  supply  that  information  and  experi- 
ence if  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Treasury  Department 
was  charged  with  the  initial  preparation  of  the  budget,  in  your 
judgment! 

Mr.  Wiixoughby.  Personally,  I  believe  that  under  our  system 
there  should  be  an  officer  independent  of  the  Treasury  who  would 
be  directly  under  the  President  to  assist  him  in  performing  his 
function  as  the  premier  in  respect  to  the  financial  program,  and  that 
the  personnel  ought  to  be  organized  as  nearly  as  possible  along  the 
principle  of  the  British  system.  It  probably  would  be  desirable  for 
the  director  himself,  who  is  the  direct  and  immediate  representative 
of  the  President,  to  change  with  the  President,  but  the  general  or- 
ganization ought  to  be  permanent.  If  it  was  intrusted  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  it  would  be  desirable  that  provision  should  be  made 
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for  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  would  be  a  perma- 
nent officer  appointed  without  a  term,  or  for  more  than  four  years, 
or  some  other  method  to  make  it  permanent.  The  statutes  should 
provide  that  he  should  not  be  given  charge  of  any  of  the  particular 
services,  as  is  the  case  with  the  existing  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  but  should  have  general  charge  of  financial  control  mat- 
ters.   I  think  that  would  be  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willoughby,  I  was  in  hopes  that  you  would 
be  able  to  give  us  first  a  picture  of  the  British  system,  following  the 
budget  clear  through  betore  we  take  up  its  application,  because  the 
ordinary  student  is  not  familiar  with  it.  So  many  people  know 
nothing  about  the  British  system,  and  yet  they  talk  of  the  British 
budget  very  loosely  when  they  do  not  know  the  plan  of  organization 
or  how  the  budget  is  put  through  the  Parliament.  Our  hearings,  of 
course,  will  be  printed,  but  I  do  not  think  a  great  many  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  time  to  read  a  long  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  budget,  and  I  was  therefore  wondering  if  you  could  not 
give  us  in  a  few  words  the  processes  through  which  the  British 
budget  passes. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  will  continue,  then.  I  had  described  how  the 
treasury  really  made  its  decisions  during  365  days  and  then  at  the 
appropriate  time  they  combined  those  items  into  the  form  of  a 
budgetary  document  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  submits 
to  Parliament.  There,  under  the  system  of  parliamentary  responsi- 
bility, it  is  well  known  that  that  document  will  not  undergo  any 
modification.  Legally,  the  general  orders  or  rules  of  the  House  of 
Commons  permit  a  motion  to  reduce  an  item,  but  do  not  permit  of 
the  entertainment  of  a  motion  to  increase  an  item  of  the  budget, 
but  that  is  more  nominal  than  real,  because  the  ministry  has  a  ma- 
jority at  its  back,  and  every  member  of  Parliament  has  been  elected 
practically  with  an  imperative  mandate  to  support  one  party  or  the* 
other,  that  is,  to  subordinate  any  personal  opinion  he  may  have  one 
way  or  the  other  and  support  a  particular  party.  Consequently  no 
use  is  made  of  the  power  of  amendment  either  to  increase  or  de-* 
crease  the  budget,  and  practically  the  budget  is  enacted  as  it  is  intro- 
duced. 

The  right  to  move  for  a  reduction  is  take  advantage  of,  though, 
by  the  opposition  in  order  to  attack  the  Government  on  some  par- 
ticular point,  and  as  the  rules  of  the  house  apportion  out  the  time 
verp  rigidly,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  done  hert,  the  amount  of  time 
available  is  very  limited,  so  that  what  the  opposition  does  is  to  take 
the  budget  and  select  a  certain  number  of  points,  as  a  pure  matter 
of  politics  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  economy,  as  the  basis  of  its 
attack.  If  it  wants  to  attack  the  Government  on  the  standpoint  of 
its  naval  policy,  it  will  pick  some  item  in  the  navy  estimates  and 
make  a  motion  to  rechice  that  item,  and  upon  that  motion  will  make 
its  attack  on  the  administration.  Frequently  the  motion  to  reduce 
an  item  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Government  for 
not  making  it  larger,  so  that  you  see  it  is  a  purely  political  ques- 
tion. Under  the  British  system,  then,  the  budget  goes  through  prac- 
tically as  introduced. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  is  given  for  its  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  could  not  tell  you. 
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Mr.  Hawley.  Twenty  days,  which  may  be  extended  three  days. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  What  criticism  is  made  of  it  is  almost  wholly, 
if  not  wholly,  from  the  political  standpoint  and  there  is  no  exami- 
nation by  Parliament,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  estimates 
in  a  critical  way  such  as  is  done  under  our  Government  by  the  Com* 
mittee  on  Appropriations  and  the  other  committees.  There  is  no 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  house  that  approximates  our  discussion 
under  the  five-minute  rule  when  we  are  reading  the  appropriation 
bills  section  by  section  for  amendment.  There  is  nothing  that  ap- 
proximates that.  So  that  the  matter  of  both  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures is  thoroughly  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Parliament  is  a  kind  of  figurehead,  really,  in  that 
regard  ? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taylor.  All  this  discussion  does  not  change  the  sum  total? 

Mr.  Temple.  Is  it  not  well  to  remember  that  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  are  also  members  of  Parliament,  and  Parliament  is  not  a 
figurehead  but  in  absolute  control  because  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
have  to  be  members  of  Parliament? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  The  British  cabinet  does  not  serve  purely  as  a 
set  of  administrative  officers  as  they  are  with  us.  They  are  really 
the  executive  officers  of  Parliament  itself  and  when  they  are  formu- 
lating the  budget  they  are  acting  in  an  administrative  capacity,  but 
when  the  budget  comes  into  Parliament  then  they  are  acting  as 
legislative  officers,  although  they  are  the  same.  men. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  budget  is  never  submitted 
for  critical  analysis  and  hearings  to  a  committee  that  compares  with 
our  Committee  on  Appropriations,  but  it  is  submitted  only  to  the 
committee  on  supply  i 

Mr.  Willoughby.  It  is  submitted  to  the  committee  on  supply  when 
they  are  considering  appropriations,  and  then  to  the  committee  on 
wavs  and  means  to  raise  the  money. 

'the  Chairman.  The  committee  on  supply  is  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  just  as  our  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  oh  the  State 
of  the  Union  considers  an  appropriation  bill  under  the  five-minute 
rule?  -  •     •  I 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  between  the  making  of  the  budget  and 'the 
consideration  of  it  by  the  committee  on  supply,  which  compkres 
with  our  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
there  is  no  intermediate  committee  to  bring  in  administrative  officials 
and  examine  the  estimates? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Not  at  all.  There  is  neither  that  scrutiny  by 
committees  nor  critical  debate  on  the  floor  that  characterizes  the;  con- 
sideration of  our  appropriation  bills. 

The  Chairman.  From  reading  the  ninth  report  I  believe  there*  is 
as  much  objection  on  behalf  of  Parliament  to  the  British  system  as 
there  is  in  some  sources  in  our  own  country  to  our  system. 

Mr.  WiLLOUGHBr.  That  has  been  true  in  England.  I  think  the 
people  have  felt  that  the  Government  has  spent  money  like  water, 
and  that  feeling  has  probably  grown  since  I  was  there  in  1914,  before 
the  war. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Was  there  any  objection  to  the  system  on  the  part 
of  the  public? 
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Mr.  Willoughby.  I  should  say  not.  There  was  a  feeling,  as  near 
as  I  could  trace,  on  the  part  of  members  of  Parliament  themselves 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  little  more  say  than  they  did.  I  have 
stated  that  under  the  British  system  a  member  is  elected  with  an 
imperative  mandate,  to  vote  always  with  his  party,  while  with  us 
it  is  recognized  that,  in  addition  to  party  allegiance  there  is  certainly 
a  greater  degree  of  individual  discretion  with  us  and  it  is  sane- 
tioned  by  the  public,  so  that  the  two  systems  are  entirely  different 
in  that  respect.  But  it  is  only  human  nature  that  there  should  be 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
they  should  have  a  little  more  say.  Now,  the  ministry  itself,  the 
ones  who  have  the  actual  responsibility,  I  think,  is  opposed  to  it. 
They  feel  very  strongly  about  it.  They  have  stated,  according  to 
reports,  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to 
spend  money,  to  increase  expenditures,  and  they  felt  that  no  matter 
how  legitimate  might  be  this  feeling  on  their  part,  that  any  throwing 
open  of  the  doors  would  result  in  a  larger  expenditure  of  money,  and 
they  were  quite  insistent  that  the  present  system  should  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Temple.  Doctor,  is  that  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  members  of 
Parliament  a  jealousy  of  their  own  leaders?  Of  course,  the  members 
of  the  ministry  are  members  of  Parliament,  and  the  same  men  as 
ministers  must  trust  themselves  as  parliamentary  leaders.  Now,  is 
it  not  the  men  in  Parliament  who  are  not  parliamentary  leaders  that 
have  a  little  jealousy  of  the  men  that  are  leaders? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  think  that  is  very  largely  the  case.  It  would 
be  practically  the  same  as  it  would  be  here  where  the  chairmen  of  the 
appropriating  committees  are  leaders.  We  can  not  have  any  efficient 
conduct  of  legislative  affairs  unless  there  is  leadership  and  at  the  same 
time  the  rank  and  file  aways  naturally  have  a  little  jealousy  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  leaders  who  are  actually  running  things. 

Mr,  Temple.  It  is  not  a  jealousy,  then,  between  the  executive  de- 
partment and  the  legislative  department.  It  could  not  be  because 
they  are  the  same  men  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  They  are' the  same  men.  It  is  just  the  natural 
feeling  of  the  rank  and  file  against  the  leaders. 

The  Chairman.  The  ministry  is  also  composed  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ? 

Mr.  Wnj/)uoHBr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  House  of  Lords  can  neither  increase  or 
dimibish  the  appropriations. 

Mh  Willoughby.  They  have  practically  been  eliminated  from  con- 
sideration. 

1  The  Chairman.  Referring  to  this  ninth  report,  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  select  committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed "  to  make  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  procedure  of  the 
House  in  regard  to  supply  and  appropriations  so  as  to  secure  more 
-effective  control  by  Parliament  over  public  expenditures."  Pursuant 
to  their  appointment  they  sent  out  questionnaires  and  after  receiving 
them  they  said  in  their  report : 

The  replies  show  with  few  exceptions  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  present 
system  of  control  over  parliamentary  expenditure  Is  inadequate.  In  that  view 
we  concur. 
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Further  on  in  the  report  they  say,  after  calling  attention  to  the 
conditions  upon  which  they  base  their  conclusion,  that  "  under  these 
conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance 
in  the  last  25  years  where  the  House  of  Commons  has  refused  any 
estimate  submitted  to  it." 

I  do  not  know  how  that  report  has  struck  you,  but  to  me  it  is  such 
a  serious  indictment  of  the  system  of  budgetary  finance  control  in 
Great  "Britain  that,  inadequate  as  our  system  of  making  estimates 
and  appropriations  is,  and  the  lack  of  anyone  to  be  responssible  for 
a  real  budget,  I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  perhaps  we  have  gotten 
along  better  than  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have  under  this  plan 
now  in  vogue. 

Mr.  WiLLOUGHBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
that.  The  English  have  put  all  of  their  eggs  in  one  basket,  from  the 
standpoint  of  financial  control.  It  is  left  up  to  the  ministry,  and 
they  are  the  only  ones,  and  if  they  do  not  do  their  duty,  if  they 
are  extravagant,  if  they  are  inefficient,  Parliament  does  not  have 
the  power  to  effect  changes.  In  other  words,  it  is  true  that  the 
British,  having  put  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket  from  the  standpoint 
of  control,  if  the  ministry  is  extravagant  or  inefficient,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  Parliament  have  not  the  power  to  con- 
trol. If  Congress  had  a  budget  come  up  to  it  prepared  like  the 
British  system,  and,  preserving  the  present  svstem  of  having  it 
scrutinized  in  detail  by  a  committee  such  as  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations— and  I  understand  from  what  was  stated  here  this  morning 
that  the  record  of  that  committee  has  always  been  uniform  in  the 
direction  of  economy,  of  cutting  down  Executive  estimates — certainly 
it  would  result  in  an  economy,  due  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations scrutinizing  the  estimates  of  the  Executive,  which  is  not 
possible  under  the  British  system.  No  other  Government  that  I 
know  of  has  anything  like  as  effective  a  system  of  criticism  as  ye 
have  in  our  Government,  and  in  that  respect  I  think  we  are  superior 
to  any  that  I  know  of.  Later  on  I  would  like  to  refer  to  this,  be- 
cause the  question  is  going  to  arise  as  between  what  the  committee 
does  and  what  Congress  as  a  whole  does,  and  I  am  almost  as  much 
interested  in  seeing  the  power  of  the  committee  strengthened  so  as 
to  carry  through  its  determination  as  I  am  in  seeing  the  power 
of  the  President  in  exercising  authority  to  request  action  which  in 
his  opinion  is  needed. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  you  allow  members  to  offer  amendments  on 
the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  items,  under  your  system? 

Mr.  WiLLOUGHBY.  That  should  be  controlled  just  as  rigidly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Hawley.  On  the  floor  the  motion  usually  develops,  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  making  the  report,  the  reasons  why  the  par- 
ticular amount  appropriated  is  the  proper  amount,  in  a  much  better 
way  than  if  the  committee  is  asked  on  the  floor  whether  or  not  that 
amount  is  to  appropriated  and  no  more. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  You  mean  that  they  have  changed  their  minds? 

Mr.  Hawley.  No;  the  committee  comes  in  with  an  appropriation 
of  $50,000  and  a  member  moves  to  increase  it  to  $60,000.  Then 
either  the  chairman  or  some  member  of  the  committee  makes  a 
better  statement  in  behalf  of  the  committee's  report  that  if  a  mem- 
ber had  asked  them  why  they  appropriated  $50,000  and  not  $60,000. 
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Mr.  Temple.  The  same  thing  would  be  developed  in  the  case  of 
a  motion  to  reduce  it  $40,000. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Doctor,  in  your  study  of  the  system  in  Parlia- 
ment and  your  study  of  the  American  system,  would  you  rather 
trust,  in  the  name  of  economy,  in  an  unrestrained  Executive  or  an 
unrestrained  legislative  branch? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  think  I  would  prefer  a  third  system  where 
neither  of  the  two  were  restrained.  I  think  I  would  prefer  the 
system  where  the  President  has  the  authority  to  submit  the  estimates, 
and  then  subject  them  to  careful  scrutiny  here. 

Mr.  Taylok.  Under  <5ur  system  the  Government  would  not  tol- 
erate any  unrestrained  authority. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  think  it  is  the  only  possible  system  we  ean 
have,  that  is,  where  the  President  submits  his  estimates  and  having 
the  estimates  undergo  an  examination  here  in  Congress.  ^ 

Air.  Tinkham.  xou  consider  our  present  system  an  extravagant 
systan  or  a  system  leading  to  extravagance? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  consider  it  a  very  inefficient  system  in  that 
the*  information  regarding  the  need  of  the  Government  does  not  get 
before  Congress  in  any  coordinate  and  proper  form  and  that  Congress, 
with  the  very  best  intent,  is  unable  to  handle  that  situation  in  the 
most  efficient  manner. 

Mr.  Temple.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Book  of  Estimates? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Temple.  Have  you  made  a  comparison  between  the  totals  in 
the  Book  of  Estimates  and  the  totals  in  the  acts  of  appropriations  in 
any  systematic  way  ? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  have  not,  in  any  systematic  way,  although  I  have 
done  it  in  certain  items.  I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  if  that 
was  done. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  Congress  to  have 
an  officer  like  the  British  officer  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
controller  and  auditor  general,  who  is  in  charge  of  all  information 
regarding  the  expenditures  made  by  the  various  departments,  who 
could  sit  with  the  committees  and  furnish  them  information  directly  ? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  It  would  be- a  very  great  advantage. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  know  it  is  almost  impassible  at  times  to  get  any 
information  out  of  the  executive  departments  of  this  Government. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  It  would  be  a  very  great  advantage.  Now,  to 
continue  with  regard  to  the  British  system.  After  the  appropria- 
tions are  made,  which,  as  I  have  stated,  are  practically  the  same  as 
the  estimates,  they  are  not  mandatory  in  ajiy  case,  as  they  are  with 
us.  They  are  simply  so  much  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown  which  it  can  use  in  carrying  on  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment. No  branch  of  the  Government  is  authorized  to  expend  that 
money  except  on  the  approval  of  the  Treasury.  Therefore  after  the 
appropriations  are  made  the  treasury  can  control  the  actual  ex- 
penditure. Now,  it  does  not  control  the  expenditure  in  a  detailed 
way  so  far  as  to  sav  whether  this  voucher  shall  be  paid  or  that 
voucher  shall  be  paia,  but  it  keeps  in  touch  with  all  the  operations 
of  the  Government  and  as  necessities  arise  it  can  prevent  funds 
from  being  used  improperly.    Furthermore,  a  very  important  part 
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of  the  British  system  is  the  distinction  which  is  made  between  (1) 
appropriation  heads  known  as  votes,  (2)  appropriation  accounts, 
which  are  subheads  under  which  the  accounts  of  the  expenditure 
are  kept,  and  (3)  supporting  details.  The  estimates  come  in  under 
about  150  heads  or  votes  as  they  are  called  for  the  entire  government. 
There  will  be  one  vote,  for  example,  for  the  home  department.  Then 
there  will  be  under  this  head  a  number  of  subheads  known  as  appro- 
priation accounts.  Then  in  addition  to  tha/t  there  are  the  supporting 
details  which  go  in  with  the  estimates  and  which  show  how  the 
figures  of  those  appropriation  accounts  for  the  preceding  year  or  a 
series  of  years  are  arrived  at,  which  are  ft>r  information  purposes 
only. 

The  result  is  that  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public  get  the  maxi- 
mum information  in  regard  to  the  budget  down  to  the  rent,  fuel,  and 
ligh  t, ate.  At  the  same  time  the  administration's  hands  are  not  tied.  The 
appropriations  are  made  under  these  general  heads  and  with  stibheadsr 
and  with  the  very  important  feature  that  transfers  can  be  made  be- 
tween appropriation  accounts,  provided  the  approval  of  the  treasury 
is  secured.  The  result  is  that  at  any  time  during  the  year  to  meet 
emergencies  or  changed  conditions,  a  request  can  be  made  to  the 
treasury  to  transfer  from  one  appropriation  account  to  another. 
The  accounts  .will  show  transfers  from  one  head  to  another  and  it 
will  appear  in  the  next  budget,  so  that  the  Parliament  will  know 
just  to  what  extent  that  power  to  make  transfers  has  been  exercised? 
and  if  necessary  it  can  get  the  written  document  as  to  why  the  par- 
ticular transfer  was  requested  and  why  it  was  granted,  etc.  In -that 
way  the  very  important  distinction  between  an  itemized  budget  and 
making  appropriations  not  in  the  same  itemized  way,  but  giving 
flexibility  to  the  administration,  is  worked  out  almost  perfectly.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  features  of  the  British  system.  The  legislature  does'  not 
control  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  when  it  makes  itemized  appropria- 
tions, but  it  does  have  the  control  ex  post  facto  in  the  matter  of  control 
whether  the  discretion  that  has  been  granted  has  been  improperly 
used  or  not.  One  of  the  greatest  functions  of  the  controller  and 
auditor  general  is  that  he  keeps  those  accounts  and  renders  his 
reports,  and  his  reports  call  attention  to  any  case,  fearlessly,  where 
an  illegitimate  use  has  been  made  of  this  power  of  transfer,  so  that 
the  opposition  can  at  once  seize  upon  it  and  indict  the  administra- 
tion for  doing  what  is  has  done. 

Mr.  Hawley.  He  calls  it  to  the  attention  of  the  accounts  committee, 
the  chairman  of  which  is  a  member  of  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Wiixoughby.  And  the  latter  brings  it  before  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  little  more  about  the  man- 
ner of  comparing  the  two  systems.  As  I  understand  it,  the  system 
you  are  speaking  of  has  the  flexibility  of  an  appropriating  system 
and  at  the  same  time  the  strength  of  an  accounting  system.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  provision  there  is  in  law  or  custom  requiring  the 
accounts  to  l>e  kept  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  The  exchequer  act,  the  big  accounting  act,  I  am 
sure,  provides  for  the  keeping  of  the  accounts.  I  know  it  is  provided 
for  by  law.  You  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  most  im- 
portant control  is  that  of  the  treasury.  The  treasury  represents  the 
Government  as  a  whole  rather  than  the  individual  services.    There- 
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fore  if  the  home  office  comes  up  for  an  appropriation  it  must  con- 
vince the  treasury,  which  is  not  interested  alone  in  the  home  office, 
but  is  interested  in  the  integrity  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  do  secure  flexibility  and  control. 

Mr.  Temple.  It  has  real  control  in  general  legislation  and  the 
advantage  of  flexibility  in  the  lump-sum  appropriations. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  i  es,  sir.    Then  another  feature  that  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  British  system  is  the  fact  that  they  have  this 
independent  officer  called  the  controller  and  auditor  general.    That 
officer  is  given  the  emoluments  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  legal 
status  and  tenure  of  a  judicial  officer.    In  addition  to  making  an 
audit  in  the  sense  of  seeing  that  the  requirements  of  the  law  are 
complied  with,  the  controller  general,  being  outside  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  being  also  a  nonpolitical  officer,  is  in  a  position  to  call 
attention  to  any  case  where  he  thinks  that  the  administration  is  not 
economical  or  efficient  or  not  exercising  its  powers  or  conducting 
itself  in  a  proper  manner  in  any  way.     This  duty  he  exercises 
fearlessly.    Another  feature  of  this  system  is  of  great  importance. 
The  tendency  is  for  an  official  to  make  a  report  which  receives  little 
or  no  attention.    If  that  were  the  case  with  the  British  controller 
and  auditor  general,  after  he  made  his  report  his  recommendations 
would  not  receive  any  more  attention  than  the  report  of  an  adminis- 
trative officer  over  here.    The  British  system,  however,  provides  for 
a  committee  on  accounts,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  receive  that  report,  go  over  it  carefully  and  call  before  it  any 
officer  whose  acts  have  been  questioned  in  the  report.    Then  the  rules 
of  the  House  provide  a  time  when  that  committee  shall  report  to 
the  House,  and  the  report  will  be  considered.    The  chairman  of  that 
comtnittee  is  always  selected  from  the  opposition,  but  as  a  matter  of 
aotual  practice  and  by  long  precedent  it  has  become  established 
that^that  committee  is  about  as  nearly  a  nonpolitical  organization 
•s  you  could  get  anywhere,  more  remarkably  so  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  made  up  of  members  of  a  political  body,  but  the  testimony 
is  universal  that  they  perform  their  duties  in  a  very  serious,  non- 
partisan, and  efficient  manner. 

Mr.  Tenkham.  Is  it  true  historically  that  that  office  was  created 
first  before  the  executive  was  given  the  power  to  recommend  the 
budget? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not.  I  think  that  came  along 
verjr  much  later.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  Parliament  really 
began  to  try  to  exercise  control  over  the  detail  of  expenditures. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  So  that  that  position  followed  the  effort  to  control 
expenditures  ? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  They  had  an  old  board  of  accounts  and  they 
created  this  office  of  controller  and  auditor  general  in  order  that 
expenditures  might  be  better  controlled. 

Mr.  Hawley.  When  the  controller  and  auditor  general  makes  a 
report  that  some  department  has  exceeded  its  authority  in  making 
an  expenditure  or  is  making  an  excessive  expenditure  lie  so  reports 
to  the  committee  on  public  accounts ;  am  I  correct  in  understanding 
that  before  the  public  accounts  committee  takes  any  action  they  call 
ia  the  head  of  the  department  that  is  criticized  and  go  over  the  mat- 
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ter  with  the  controller  and  auditor  general  on  one  side  and  the  de- 
partment head  on  the  other  side,  so  as  to  make  it  a  perfectly  fair  and 
open  report? 

Mr.  WiiiLouoHBY.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  a  hearing,  and  they  have 
the  controller  and  auditor  general  sitting  at  the  elbow  of  the  chair- 
man. We  will  suppose  a  case  of  criticism  of  the  home  office.  They 
would  call  in  some  official  of  the  home  office,  and  the  controller  and 
auditor  general  would  be  there  to  prompt  the  questions  and  to  repre- 
sent technically  the  house.  In  that  way  they  would  give  full  oppor- 
tunity to  the  service  to  make  any  defense  it  wanted  to.  The  testi- 
mony is  afterwards  printed  and  made  available. 

Now,  just  one  more  word  about  the  functions  of  this  controller 
and  auditor  general.  A  very  clear  distinction  is  made  in  England 
between  treasury  receipts  and  issues  and  revenues  and  expenditures. 
The  controller;  as  controller,  must  control  every  cent  that  goes  into 
the  treasury  and  every  cent  that  goes  out,  the  same  as  our  controller. 
This  is  his  function  as  controller.  He  makes  a  report  of  treasury 
receipts  and  treasury  issues.  Then  he  comes  along  in  a  distinctly 
different  function  as  auditor  general  in  which  he  audits  the  expendi- 
tures. I  mention  that  point  because  the  question  will  probably 
come  up  in  respect  to  the  proposal  to  create  a  similar  office  here,  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  those  two  functions  of  treasury  receipts 
and  issues  and  auditing  expenditures. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Does  he  make  decisions  that  are  binding  like  the  de- 
cisions of  the  controller? 

Mr.  Wilijouohby.  No,  sir.  It  struck  me  as  rather  remarkable  that 
the  controller  and  auditor  general  had  no  power  of  final  decision 
regarding  expenditures  such  as  our  controller  has.  His .  f unctions 
come  after  the  expenditure  is  made.  He  audits  the  expenditure  and 
calls  it  to  the  attention  of  the  treasury,  and  if  the  trasurv  allows  it, 
it  goes,  and  the  controller  and  auditor  general  report  that  fact  back 
to  Parliament. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  You  think  that  if  we  establish  the  office  of  control- 
ler and  auditor  general  he  should  have  the  power  that  the  present 
controller  has? 

Mr.  WHiLOUGiinY.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  should. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  technical  question  on  the 
budget  system.  How  far  do  you  think  the  bill  should  be  itemized  as 
Tt  is  reported  to  Congress? 

Mr.  Willoughbt.  I  think  the  budget  can  not  go  too  far  in  respect 
to  itemization.  I  say  it  ought  to  go  down  to  the  individual  light- 
house and  contain  a  list  of  individual  expenditures  for  that  light- 
house, with  salary  list  attached  for  its  employees. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  In  a  report  of  the  bill  to  the  House  you  say  that 
should  be  true? 

Mr.  Wilijoughby.  No:  I  mean  the  budget  as  prepared  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  In  reporting  the  bill  to  the  House  how  far  would 
you  carry  an  itemized  statement? 

Mr.  Wiixouohby.  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  appropri- 
ate under  more  general  heads.  That  is,  it  would  be  a  very  great  mis- 
take to  adopt  what  is  known  as  a  segregated  budget.  New  York 
City  made  that  mistake  in  attempting  to  take  the  budget  as  submitted 
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in  detail  and  practically  enact  it  as  it  was.  The  result  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration makes  every  effort  not  to  report  the  facts  in  detail 
localise  it  says,  "The  further  I  itemize  my  estimates  the  worse  I 
am  going  to  be  tied  up."  I  think  the  practice  that  has  grown  up  in 
Congress  of  itemized  appropriations  in  a  great  many  cases  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  that  was  the  only  meUiod  that  Congress  had  of 
control.  I  think  it  is  the  function  oi  Congress  to  control.  But  on 
account  of  our  faulty  system  of  estimates,  our  system  of  accounting, 
and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  Congress  does  not  get  the  information 
before  it  in  a  way  to  enable  it  to  exercise  control,  it  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  itemization  as  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  control  ad- 
ministrative officers. 

I  believe  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  is  going  to  come 
from  a  budget  system  is  that  it  is  going  to  give  Congress  another 
method  of  control  other  than  that  of  itemization.    If  they  have  this 
system  of  accounting  and  the  whole  technique  of  the  budget  before 
them  they  will  get  it  into  such  shape  that  they  will  control  it  with- 
out specifying  to  the  extent  to  which  they  do  now.    Now,  take  your 
lump  sum  appropriations,  where  you  grant  the  appropriation  in  a 
lump,  my  experience  is  that  in  every  case  it  is  abused  by  the  ad- 
ministration.    If  you  provided  for  a  system  where  the  lump  sum 
appropriation  had  to  be  accounted  for  under  certain  heads  and  the 
original  estimate  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  supporting  data  as  to  the  personnel  they  expected  to  em- 
ploy and  how  they  expected  to  expend  the  money,  then  the  com- 
mittee on  accounts  would  come  in  and  see  how  they  lived  up  to  it. 
If  Congress  had  that  machinery  I  think  they  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  appropriate  under  more  general  heads,  although  keeping 
the  accounts  just  as  rigid  as  they  are  now.    Then,  instead  of  the 
committee  bothering  itself  as  to  what  should  be  the  salary  of  the 
keeper  of  a  vaccine  station,  it  could  concentrate  itself  on  the  really 
important  features  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Could  you  tell  us  just  what  degree  of  detail  you 
think  we  ought  to  go  into  when  the  bill  is  reported  to  the  House! 
Mr.  Wiixouohbt.  I  think  the  heads  ought  to  go  down  to  Govern- 
ment departments  and  bureaus.  For  instance,  there  ought  to  be  so 
much  definitely  appropriated  for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  for  ex- 
ample. I  would  question  whether  it  ought  to  go  beyond  that,  but 
Congress  should  provide  that  that  appropriation  should  be  accounted 
for  under  specified  heads,  with  the  power  of  making  transfers  be- 
tween such  heads  upon  the  approval  of  some  superior  officer.*  That 
would  depend  very  largely  on  whether  Congress  provides  for  an 
organ  analogous  to  the  British  Treasury  having  authority  to  pass 
upon  such  transfers.  If  you  do  not  have  such  an  office  I  think  it 
would  be  very  foolhardy  to  leave  it  to  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
to  switch  those  appropriations  around. 

Mr.  Hawijbt.  Does  the  British  treasury  read  into  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  in  allowing  expenditures  to  be  made,  the  details  01  the 
budget  ? 

Mr.  Willouohby.  No,  sir.  It  goes  no  further  than  the  150  ap- 
propriation heads,  but  it  provides  that  those  appropriations  shall  be 
accounted  for  under  those  appropriation  heads,  which  accounts  run 
into  hundreds  and  possibly  thousands. 
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Mr.  Hawley.  Suppose  the  budget  contains  an  appropriation  for 
a  bureau  in  some  detail,  and  the  appropriation  is  made  for  that 
particular  bureau.  The  head  of  that  bureau  spends  the  money  for 
other  items  than  those  in  the  budget.    What  would  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  That  could  not  be  done  except  on  the  approval 
of  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Hawley.  So  that  the  treasury  does  regard  the  budget  as  its 
guide  to  the  appropriations? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Yes,  sir.  You  must  enforce  the  appropriation 
act  with  reference  to  the  budget. 

Mr.  Temple.  As  a  guide,  but  not  as  an  absolute  control  ? 

Mr.  Willoughby.   Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  In  the  treatment  of  the  appropriation  bill  when  it 
comes  to  the  House,  should  it  be  referred  to  one  committee,  and  if  so, 
what  have  you  to  suggest  along  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  The  main  purpose  of  a  budgetry  system  is  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  financial  program  that  confronts  the  Treas- 
ury. It  is  equally  desirable  to  have  that  unity  preserved  when  the 
program  goes  through  Parliament  or  Congress,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Chairm an.  Then  you  think  it  equally  desirable  to  preserve  its 
unity  even  if  it  costs  a  million  dollars  more,  rather  than  to  get  some 
substantial  result? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  If  the  budget  was  prepared  according  to  proper 
principles,  there  could  not  be  additional  expense  in  handling  it  as  a 
unit.  That  is,  I  think  the  chapters  of  the  budget,  now  corresponding 
to  the  different  appropriation  bills,  ought  to  follow  the  order  of  the 
departments  more  closely  than  they  do.  There  ought  to  be  one  chap- 
ter for  the  War  Department,  another  for  the  State  Department,  etc. 
Then  the  budget  as  a  whole  should  be  referred  to  a  single  committee 
which  would  take  it  up  chapter  by  chapter. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  your  objection  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  budget — the  separation  of  it  and  dividing  it  between  the 
various  committees — lies  not  in  the  fact  that  different  committees 
consider  it,  but  that  different  committees  consider  the  same  elements 
and  there  can  be  no  scientific  division  under  our  present  method  of 
separation? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  My  objection  is  to  both  features.  For  example, 
it  is  very  objectionable.  Appropriations  with  reference  to  the  AVar 
Department  should  be  handled  in  several  bills  and  by  several  commit- 
tees. Now,  you  have  a  fairly  logical  system  in  respect  to  agriculture. 
There  you  have  the  entire  appropriations  for  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment carried  in  the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill  handled  by 
the  Agricultural  Committee. 
Mr.  Hawley.  Except  for  deficiency  appropriations. 
Mr.  Willoughby.  Except  for  deficiencies.  Now,  right  there  it  is 
evidently  a  defect  in  our  system  that  one  committee  may  provide 
inadequately,  we  will  say,  for  a  certain  department,  with  the  result 
that  another  committee  will  come  along  and  make  up  the  deficiency. 
In  other  words,  they  divide  the  responsibility  of  the  committee 
making  the  appropriation.     The  same  committee  ought  to  handle 

the  whole  case. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  many  cases  of  extravagance  and  in- 
justice in  this  way.     For  instance,  salaries  paid  to  scientific  and  other 
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men  are  carried  in  the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill  and  also  in 
the  legislative  bill.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  tried  to 
keep  some  relation  in  those  salaries.  Here  comes  a  man  who  says, 
fcb  I  want  an  increase  in  salary.  I  graduated  from  such  and  such 
an  institution.  I  have  a  post-graduate  course  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  I  have  worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  $2,000 
a  year,  and  here  is  a  man  who  graduated  in  my  class  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  doing  the  same  class  of  work  that  I  am 
doing,  and  he  is  getting  $3,600."  Now,  referring  to  the  very  de- 
partment that  you  have  mentioned.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture pays  high  salaries.  It  has  a  committee  that  considers  only 
that  bill  and  does  not  have  to  equalize  salaries  in  the  department 
with  those  in  other  departments  under  the  Government.  Of  course, 
I  can  see  the  difficulty  of  one  committee  dealing  with  the  pay  of 
chemists,  whether  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  in  any  other 
department. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  My  strong  feeling  is  that  a  single  committee 
should  handle  that  question,  which  would  meet  the  point  you  make. 
The  feature  involved  there  is  also  involved  in  the  budget  for  the 
whole  Government.  The  head  of  the  department  is  interested  in 
his  own  service  rather  than  in  the  general  working  program  of 
the.  Government.  If  the  system  in  the  case  of  the  Agricultural  bill 
was  followed  in  all  other  departments  you  would  simply  have  a 
repetition  of  what  you  have  described,  of  each  one  being  interested 
in  his  own  branch  of  the  Government  and  each  one  trying  to  boost  it, 
with  no  effective  means  of  having  the  salaries  exactly  harmonize. 
You  would  have  one  committee  succeeding  in  treating  its  child 
with  a  little  more  favor  than  another,  and  that  situation  can  onlv 
l>e  met,  in  my  opinion,  by  having  one  committee  receive  the  budget 
as  a  whole  and  handle  it  by  subcommittees.  In  other  words,  you 
would  have  a  subcommittee  on  agriculture  which  would  do  exactly 
what  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  now  does,  only  you  would  have 
above  the  subcommittee  the  committee  as  a  whole,  which  is  in- 
terested in  the  Government  as  a  whole  and  is  going  to  be  to  that 
extent  held  responsible  for  the  financial  program  and  the  total 
expenditures.  It  is  going  to  have  the  incentive  to  economy  which 
the  Appropriations  Committee  now  has  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  other  committees  which  handle  appropriation  bills.  I  do  not 
see  why  the  agricultural  estimates  could  not  be  handled  by  a  sub- 
committee just  as  efficiently  as  they  could  be  handled  by  an  inde- 
pendent committee. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  I  think  you  are  right,  speaking  purely 
from  the  scientific  standpoint.  I  agree  with  what  you  have  said. 
But  the  question  that  has  always  bothered  me  is  one  of  the  practical 
operation.  After  all,  the  system  which  is  the  best  system  is  one 
that  will  permit  the  Government  most  efficiently  to  function  m  all 
its  branches  with  the  least  burden  on  the  people  in  the  way  of  taxa- 
tion. I  do  not  know  from  the  practical  standpoint,  unless  we  can 
pet  a  very  much  improved  system  under  which  estimates  will  come 
to  Congress  in  a  much  better  and  more  digested  condition,  how  any 
single  committee  could  function  in  an  intelligent  way  and  bring 
ahoiit  the  results  that  have  been  accomplished  in  20  years  of  legis- 
lation where,  during  that  time,  out  of  estimates  aggregating  $18,- 
()20.RC>0,868.38  the  appropriations  were  but  $17.4r>.V240,2r>:Ul,  or  a 
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net  decrease  of  appropriations  below  the  estimates  of  $555,6*20,- 
614.67.  And  that  was  a  period  covering  the  fiscal  years  1897  to 
1916,  inclusive,  which  shows  a  tremendous  "reduction — a  reduction 
in  every  year  save  two,  And  in  one  of  those  years  the  increase  was 
brought  about  by  Congress  appropriating  $50,130,000  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  which  was  not  formally  estimated  for. 

There  were  only  2  years  of  the  20  when  the  appropriations  were 
more  than  the  estimates,  and  in  one  year,  aside  from  that  I  have 
referred  to,  when  the  appropriations  were  $395,375.91  more  than  the 
estimates,  and  that  year  the  Army,  post  office,  and  river  and  harbor  acts 
were  largely  in  excess  of  the  estimates.  That  is  a  severe  indictment 
of  the  men  who  have  been  making  speeches  and  publishing  articles 
about  the  work  of  Congress  and  its  logrolling  methods  and  pork- 
barrel  appropriations.  It  shows  even  with  all  of  that  it  has  dis- 
counted by  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  the  logrolling  methods 
and  perhaps  the  pork-barrel  methods  of  making  estimates. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
have  made  a  comparison  of  the  work  of  Congress,  as  to  the  estimateN 
submitted  to  Congress,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  work  of  the 
various  committees  of  appropriation  has  failed  to  measure  up  to  the 
responsibility  the  people  impose  in  them. 

Mr.  Willouohby.  In  answer  to  that,  I  would  say  that  I  have  not 
made  a  comparison  by  figures  such  as  you  have  there.  I  have  tried 
to  study  pretty  thoroughly  the  rules  of  procedure  of  Congress  gen- 
erally, and  especially  in  regard  to  handling  financial  measures,  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  criticism  that  has  been 
directed  to  Congress,  to  which  you  refer,  is  unjustified.  I  believe  that 
Congress  has  never  been  granted  the  credit  it  is  entitled  to  for  the 
very  tedious  and  painstaking  work  that  is  done  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  handling  and  scrutinizing  and  holding  down  esti- 
mates, and  all  that.  I  think  that  under  the  system  under  which  they 
have  worked,  they  have  made  a  rather  remarkable  record.  At  the 
same  time,  I  have  not  a  doubt  in  the  world  if  they  were  to  perfect  a 
system  that  they  could  do  still  better.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  reduction  in  estimates  that  you  have  given, 
on  examination,  would  be  found  to  be  very  largely  the  work  of  the 
committee  on  appropriations,  which  is  a  committee  approximating 
the  type  that  I  would  like  to  see  established ;  that  is,  it  is  a  commit- 
tee that  has  in  mind  the  general  welfare  of  the  Treasury  in  a  way 
that  other  committees  have  not,  and  that  its  efforts  have  been  counter- 
balanced to  a  certain  extent  by  other  committees  that  do  not  have  the 
same  point  of  approach  that  you  have,  and  I  would  merely  want  to 
strengthen  the  committee,  to  accentuate  still  more  its  function  of 
considering  the  problem  as  a  whole;  and  I  believe  that  important 
as  is  what  it  has  done,  it  could  do  still  better. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  three  things  in 
our  system,  the  estimates,  the  consideration  of  the  estimates  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  control  of  the  appropriations,  because  they  fall  nat- 
urally into  three  divisions. 

Mr.   Willoughby.  Three  distinct   functions. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  now  of  the  estimates,  one  big  require- 
ment is  necessary  in  making  estimates  is  it  not,  and  if  we  had  any- 
thing like  intelligent  estimates  made  by  some  one  who  was  respon- 
sible for  them  and  who  would  assume  responsibility  for  them,  is  it 
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not  likely  that  the  figures  I  have  given  here  for  the  20  years  would 
have  been  very  materially  reduced  when  the  estimates  were  sub- 
mitted? 
Mr.  Willouohby.  That  is  precisely  my  position. 
Mr.  Tinkham.  Then,  Dr.  Willoughby,  there  is  not  very  much 
credit  due  to  Congress,  is  there,  because  it  has  not  accepted  irrespon- 
sible and  extravagant  estimates  of  heads  of  departments  ? 
Mr.  Willoughby.  You  say  there  is  a  credit  ? 

Mr.  Tinkham.  I  say  there  is  not  very  much  credit  due  to  Congress 
that  it  has  refused  what  were  extravagant  and  irresponsible  estimates 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  ? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  think  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Congress  that  they 
have  done  so. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  But  the  trouble  is  that  the  spread  between  the  esti- 
mates and  what  has  been  appropriated  has  been  due  to  irresponsible 
and  extravagant  officials  at  the  heads  of  departments,  largely, 
hasn't  it?  • 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  think  that  Congress  is  subject  to  severe  criti- 
cism from  this  standpoint.    Congress  is  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Government;  it  is  the  source  of  all  administrative  power.    As  you 
know,  the  President  does  not  constitutionally  have  an  atom  of  ad- 
ministrative power;  he  is  an  executive,  and  all  the  powers  of  adminis- 
tration which  he  has  arc  those  that  are  granted  to  him  by  law  or  due 
to  moral  persuasion,  which  he  can  exert  as  a  result  of  his  appointing 
powers.    Now,  Congress  as  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Government 
has  the  obligations  of  the  board  of  directors.    Those  obligations  are: 
First,  that  it  shall  see  that  the  Government  is  properly  organized 
and  has  proper  rules  of  procedure ;  second,  it  shall  make  provision 
for  a  general  manager,  who  will  be  head  of  the  Government  corpora- 
tion. 

I  think  Congress  is  subject  to  criticism  in  that  although  it  has 
granted  very  broad  administrative  powers  to  the  President  it  has 
never  imposed  on  him  the  real  obligations  of  a  general  manager,  and 
1  think  Congress  is  subject  to  criticism  because  it  has  not  done  that. 
It  should  say  to  the  President,  "  You  are  exercising  a  great  many  of 
the  powers  of  a  general  manager  and  you  are  not  discharging  the 
duties  of  that  office,  and  one  of  the  duties  of  that  office  is  you  should 
prepare  and  submit  to  us  your  program  and  it  should  be  submitted 
to  us  in  such  a  form  that  we  can  handle  it  intelligently."  You  can 
say  that  it  is  really  a  criticism  of  the  President  that  he  does  not  do  it, 
but  it  is  really  a  criticism  of  Congress,  as  the  board  of  directors,  be- 
cause it  has  not  compelled  the  President  to  do  it.  And  that  is  one  of 
the  things  proposed  in  this  budgetary  reform  that  Congress  is  going 
to  impose  tnat  duty  on  the  President. 

In  the  second  place,  I  think  Congress  is  subject  to  criticism  because 
it  has  not  provided  itself  with  the  most  efficient  means  of  handling 
the  estimates  after  they  have  come  in.  It  is  true  the  reason  it  has 
not  done  it  is  probably  because  it  has  not  met  this  first  obligation ;  it 
has  never  gotten  estimates  in  a  consolidated  and  coordinated  way, 
and  therefore  the  question  of  handling  the  estimates  in  a  consolidated 
and  coordinated  way  did  not  come  before  it  in  quite  the  same  way. 

Then,  in  the  third  place,  it  has  never  provided  itself  with  a  proper 
means  of  going  over  the  estimates  of  the  administration  to  see  if  it 
lived  up  to  the  orders  that  had  been  given. 
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Now,  I  take  it  that  the  three  phases  of  the  budget  that  hare  been 
mentioned  are  three  responsibilities  of  Congress.  One,  the  provid- 
ing for  the  formulation  of  a  budget  in  a  proper  form  by  the  Execu- 
tive: two,  the  doing  what  it  can  to  perfect  its  own  machinery  for 
handling  that ;  and  three,  the  providing  for  this  office  of  auditor  and 
comptroller  general  and  of  a  committee  on  accounts,  which  will  give 
it  a  means  01  controlling  and  supervising  the  administration,  to  see 
that  the  orders  given  to  the  administration  are  properly  carried  out. 

The  first  and  third  of  those,  I  think,  can  be  handled  comparatively 
easy  and  without  doing  great  violence  to  the  present  system ;  that  is, 
there  ought  not  be  much  trouble  in  definitely  imposing  this  obliga- 
tion on  the  President  to  submit  his  financial  program;  there  ought 
not,  in  my  opinion,  be  much  trouble  in  establishing  this  office  of  the 
comptroller  and  auditor  general  and  determining  his  functions.  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  much  trouble  in  making  the  transition 
from  tlje  present  system  to  the  new.  It  is  only  the  second  thing  that 
is  going  to  give  rise  to  the  greatest  amount  of  trouble:  that  is,  of 
Congress  organizing  itself  to  do  that  second  function  of  handling  the 
financing  effectively.  I  would  like  to  state  what  seems  to  me  the 
most  effective  way  by  which  it  can  do  that.  It  has  got  to  meet  not 
merely  theoretical  considerations,  but  practical  considerations.  I 
think  the  chairman  admitted  theoretically  this  central  committee  sys- 
tem might  be  all  right,  but  practically  we  are  in  a  situation  where 
these  very  important  powers  are  distributed  among  a  number  of  com- 
mittees. They  are  jealous  of  their  powers  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  departments  are  jealous  of  their  powers  and  will  resist  any 
lessening  of  them  if  they  possibly  can.  Then  Congress  has  a  very 
difficult  technical  problem  of  distinguishing  between  general  legisla- 
tion and  appropriations. 

Now,  if  this  single  central  committee,  such  as  I  think  there  should 
be,  were  to  attempt  not  merely  to  supply  the  funds  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  Government,  but  to  seek  at  the  same  time  to  determine 
every  detail  of  activity  and  method  of  action;  in  other  words,  gen- 
eral legislation,  it  would  be*  more  or  less  of  an  impossible  task.  Con- 
sequently, I  think  the  distinction  has  to  be  made  between  a  central 
committee  that  will  simply  be  one  to  handle  the  supplying  of  the 
funds,  the  raising  of  the  money  and  the  voting  of  the  funds,  and  that 
of  general  legislation.  And  one  way  the  two  functions  could  be 
harmonized  would  be  this,  of  having  your  committee  on  the  budeet 
made  up  ex  officio  of  the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
opposition  of  each  of  the  important  committees  on  general  legisla- 
tion. The  result  would  be  that  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  for  example,  would  be  a  mem- 
ber ex  officio  of  the  committee  on  the  budget.  The  same  would  be 
true  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  Naval  Affairs,  and  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  those  representing  the  various  branches  of  the 
Government  generally.  Then  that  committee,  which  would  prob- 
ably consist  of  40,  45,  or  50  men.  would  then  organize  in  subcommit- 
tees, one  on  agriculture,  one  on  foreign  affairs,  and  one  on  navy,  one 
on  war,  etc.,  and  logically  the  member  who  was^  the  chairman  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  general  legislative  committee,  would 
be  made  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  that  part  of  the  budget 
that  dealt  with  agriculture. 
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The  result  is  that  the  same  individual,  if  new  legislation  was  re- 
quired, as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  general  legislation,  would 
introduce  the  bill,  or  file  it  and  get  it  through,  and  then,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  the  budget,  would  see  that  the  necessary  pro- 
vision for  funds  was  made  in  order  that  that  activity  might  be  en- 
paged  in.  That,  I  think,  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  in  bring- 
ing together  the  problems  of  general  legislation  and  of  supply,  and 
also,  I  think,  it  would  go  very  far  toward  meeting  the  natural  opposi- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  all  these  committees  other  than  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  which  now  handle  appropriation  bills,  to  sur- 
rendering the  power  they  now  have  over  appropriations.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  would  prefer  the  status  I  am  suggesting,  if  I  were  chair- 
man of  the  Committee'  on  Agriculture,  to  the  one  that  chairman  now 
has — I  would  prefer  to  be  chairman  of  that  committee  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  in  charge  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  estimates,  because  I  would  then  be  able,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  does  at  present,  to  handle  both  of 
those  phases,  and  I  would  further  be  able  to  participate  in  the  whole 
big  problem  of  the  work  program  and  financing  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  But,  doctor,  how  about  the  other  15  or  18  members 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  who  would  not  sit  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  at  all,  and  who  would  have  all  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion as  an  appropriating  committee  taken  away  from  them. 

Mr.  Willouohby.  That  is  quite  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  you  can 
not  handle  a  complicated  proposition  such  as  this  involves  without 
centralizing  authority.  When  you  provide  for  the  executively  for- 
mulative  budget,  you  are  saying  that  authority  must  be  concentrated. 
Exactly  the  same  considerations  apply  in  Congress  itself.  It  has  to 
have  leadership.  There  is  no  possibility  that  I  can  see  of  handling 
that  in  any  other  way ;  and  it  would  come  the  nearest — it  would  not 
meet  all  the  objections  of  these  other  members  who  are  not  chairman 
and  who  are  not  the  ranking  members,  but  it  would  meet  in  part  the 
opposition  of  the  chairman,  and  it  is  the  nearest  to  a  practical  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Would  not  that  allow  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  to  interest  themselves  more  in  legislation  that  was  before 
the  committee,  rather  than  in  the  appropriation  bill  ? 

Mr.  Willouohby.  Yes;  they  of  course  would  still  have  that  field. 
And  one  of  the  strong  feelings  I  have — I  may  be  very  optimistic — 
is  that  under  a  budgetary  system  Congress  would  find  itself  doing 
what  Parliament  does;  that  ig,  concentrating  its  attention  on  the 
big  issues  and  discarding  the  attempt  to  handle  the  details.  The 
result  would  be  that  this  matter  of  appropriation  details  would  not 
assume  quite  the  importance  to  the  individual  member  that  it  does 
at  the  present  time.  Take  agriculture  for  example :  The  great  ques- 
tions there  are  ones  of  general  legislation  in  regard  to  what  the 
Agriculture  Department  shall  do,  and,  in  a  general  way,  how  it 
shall  be  organized  to  do  it  and  whether  there  shall  be  a  food  con- 
trolley  or  whether  the  powers  over  food  commodities  shall  be  ex- 
tended or  not.  Those  are  the  big  questions.  As  members  on  the 
committee  on  general  legislation,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
would  continue  to  handle  it. 
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Mr.  Hawley.  Most  all  of  those  questions  have  already  been  deter- 
mined. 

Mr.  Willouoiiby.  For  the  time  being.  But  even  then,  other  ques- 
tions will,  of  course,  be  taxing  Congress  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  us  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  system  is 
very  imperfect ;  our  estimates  are  submitted  in  such  a  way  that  no 
one  is  responsible  for  the  whole  picture;  they  come  in  such  frag- 
mentary ways  that  it  can  not  but  result  in  extravagance,  duplica- 
tion, and  overlapping  of  the  services.  But  I  would  like  to  have 
your  opinion  with  regard  to  this,  making  a  comparison  with  the 
British  Isles:  The  area  of  the  British  Isles  is  about  121,000  squaw 
miles;  the  area  of  the  United  States  is  almost  3,000,000  square  miles. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Three  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  continental  United  States;  I  am  not 
speaking  of  Alaska  and  the  possessions.  It  is  just  about  3,000,000 
square  miles — 25  times  as  much  as  the  British  Isles.  Their  popula- 
tion is  around  45,000,000;  ours  is  around  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  million.  We  have  a  great  many  things  in  the  way  of 
our  national  parks  and  things  of  that  kind  that  they  do  not  have, 
and  they  have  some  things  that  we  do  not  have,  in  the  way  of  their 
schools  and  their  local  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  and 
things  of  that  kind.  But,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have 
more  than  twice  the  population  and  25  times  the  area,  our  appro- 
priations are  practically  the  same,  or  were  practically  the  same  1  be- 
fore the  war,  around  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  That  was  prior  to  the  war? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Now.  in  making  that  comparison,  after  all 
(and  I  am  only  making  it  because  I  think  our  Government  is  su- 
perior to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain),  I  believe  our  people 
are  more  prosperous  as  a  whole,  are  more  uniformly  employed,  anil 
enjoy  more  of  the  comforts  of  life;  yet  they  are  paying  out  every 
year  for  the  government  of  the  British  Isles  as  much  as  we  are  in 
the  United  States.  And  yet  there  are  a  great  many  people  pointing 
to  their  system  as  an  ideal  system  without  a  flaw,  while  they  them- 
selves, or  at  least  members  of  Parliament,  are  making  about  as  many 
complaints  against  their  system  as  magazine  writers  and  public 
speakers  have  been  making  about  ours.  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  would  like  to  sav  with  regard  to  that  that  I 
believe  the  British  system  is  a  very  efficient  and  effective  system; 
but  I  am  certainly  not  one  who  believes  that  we  should  adopt  it 
wholesale  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  applicable  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  believe  there  are  some  features  that  I  have 
pointed  out  in  the  congressional  examination  of  estimates,  which  I 
think  are  very  superior  to  the  British  system.  I  believe  it  would 
be  possible  at  any  rate  to  proceed  along  the  lines  of  the  bills  before 
this  committee  here — that  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  get  a  system 
that  would  be  very  much  more  efficient  than  the  British  system.  I 
think  it  could  do  everything  the  British  system  does  in  the  way  of 
getting  an  exclusively  formulative  budget.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  obligation  should  not  be  imposed  upon  the  President  to  submit 
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a  budget  which  would  be  superior  to  the  British,  because  the  British 
have  not  worked  out  a  good  many  features  which  students  of  the 
budget  know  would  be  possible.  Then  I  believe  it  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  handle  that,  if  we  would  handle  that  in  a  centralized  way, 
so  as  to  reduce  those  estimates  in  a  way  the  British  system  does  not 
reduce  them.  In  other  words,  I  think  we  would  get  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  executively  formulative  budget  that  England  has,  with 
the  additional  control  and  criticism  we  would  get  from  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  and  that  the  two  hang  together  prettv  well.  Ir  you 
simply  get  the  executively  formulative  budget  and  it  comes  into 
Congress  and  Congress  then  distributes  it  under  the  system  that  wo 
now  have  and  that  centralized  responsibility  is  then  dissipated  more 
or  less,  while  I  think  we  would  still  continue  to  reduce  the  estimates 
we  would  not  have  anything  like  the  effective  system  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  us  to  have. 

The  only  difficulty  I  see  in  the  way  is  this  purely  practical  one 
of  getting  the  Members  of  the  House  who  are  on  committees  who 
would  have  to  surrender  a- certain  amount  of  power  by  permitting 
the  change  to  go  through  the  House.     I  have  never  engaged  in  poli- 
tics at  all  and  so  am  not  able  to  speak  on  that  phase;  but  I  do  feel 
that  if  Congress  does  now  enact  a  law  providing  for  an  executively 
formulative  budget  and  does  not  do  something  toward  perfecting 
its  own  machinery,  the  criticism  that  is  going  to  come  from  the  pub- 
lic (and  the  interest  that  is  being  manifested  in  the  budget  is  re- 
markable all  over  the  country),  that  criticism  is  going  immediately 
to  be  transferred  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Temple.  You  can  not  transfer  it ;  it  is  there  now. 

Mr.  Wiixoughby.  In  other  words,  it  is  going  to  come  under  far 
greater  criticism  then  that  it  does  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  attention,  too,  as  Mr.  Temple  says, 
it  is  there  now. 

Mr.  Wiixoughby.  I  believe  you. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  unjustified  and  is  as  ground- 
less as  it  can  possibly  be,  but  I  agree  with  you  entirely  that  our  sys- 
tem is  faulty  and  ought  to  be  corrected,  and  I  believe  we  are  going 
to  correct  it,  and,  in  correcting  it,  will  have  a  much  better  system 
than  the  British  system.  But  we  can  not  do  it  by  adopting  the  Brit- 
ish system,  because  our  system  of  Government  is  so  different  from 
theirs. 

Mr.  WmxroGHBY.  I  know  some  of  my  colleagues  who  have  been 
very  enthusiastic  for  a  budget  system,  and  by  that  I  mean  an  ex- 
ecutively formulative  budget,  have  felt  that  in  enacting  a  budget 
system  we  should  enact  one  like  the  British. 

The  Chairman.  One  that  would  not  be  changed  by  Congress? 

Mr.  WiLLOUOHBY.  When  I  first  started  my  study  I  was  a  good 
deal  on  that  side  of  the  controversy  myself;  but  I  now  feel  it  is  not 
only  a  perfectly  hopeless  scheme  to  attempt  to  put  it  into  effect  in 
this  country,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  not  as  good  a  scheme 
as  we  could  get  without  it.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  think  under 
such  a  system  as  we  have,  where  the  Chief  Executive  might  be  of  one 
party  and  Congress  of  another,  to  say  what  the  Chief  Executive 
submits  Congress  has  to  accept  without  change.  And  that  situation 
occurs  very  frequently.     And,  furthermore,  as  the  chairman  has 
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pointed  out,  Congress  has  done  an  enormous  service  in  the  past  in 
scrutinizing  and  cutting  down  the  estimates,  and  it  ought  not  sur- 
render that,  but  I  think  ought  to  continue  to  do  that,  and  it  could 
do  it  still  more  effectively  if  it  is  concentrated  in  one  committee 
which  is  interested  in  the  financial  problem  of  the  Government  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Does  Congress  get  credit,  among  the  people  you 
associate  with  in  connection  with  the  budget,  for  cutting  down  the 
estimates  every  year,  in  almost  every  appropriation? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  do  not  think  they  get  any  credit  at  all. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  have  not. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  No;  I  am  sorry  to  siay  they  do  not.  Their  at- 
tention has  been  concentrated  on  the  river  and  harbor  and  public 
building  bills,  which  represent  a  very  minute  fraction  of  the  total 
expenditures.  They  have  not  any  conception  of  what  the  committees 
do  in  the  way  of  their  hearings  and  their  examinations  and  all  of 
that. 

Mr.  Temple.  One  reason  for  that  is  found  in  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that 
Congress  is  rather  impersonal.  They  can  criticize  Congress  as  a 
whole  without  singling  out  an  individual  man.  My  observation,  in 
visiting  the  districts  of  my  various  friends  in  Congress,  is  that  in 
each  Congress  the  people  will  tell  me,  "  Well,  we  have  a  pretty  good 
man  down  there;  but  the  rest  of  them" — no  man  could  be  elected 
unless  his  district  did  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  him. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Another  mistake  made  is  that  budgetary  reform 
has  been  largely  approached  from  the  Executive  standpoint.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  approached  from  the  legislative.  As  I  say,  the  legis- 
lature is  the  board  of  directors;  it  is  the  custodian  of  all  administra- 
tive powers,  and  though  it  has  granted  authority  to  the  President 
and  to  the  heads  of  departments,  these  officers  are  simply  its  agents, 
subject  to  its  directions.  The  whole  responsibility  is  in  Congress 
Consequently  the  whole  problem  of  the  budget  ought  to  be  ap- 
proached from  the  standpoint  of  Congress,  and  when  Congress  im- 
poses on  the  President  the  duty  of  supplying  a  budget,  it  is  siniply 
giving  orders  to  a  subordinate  to  send  up  the  information  in  proper 
form,  and  it  has  the  responsibility  and  ought  to  discharge  it  in  de- 
termining what  the  appropriations  shall  be.  I  think  it  ought  to  con- 
centrate power  very  much  more  largely ;  not  only  have  a  single  com- 
mittee but  the  rules  of  the  House  ought  to  provide  safeguards,  so 
that  the  budget  that  it  revises  will  go  through  the  House  without 
substantial  change. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  That  is,  you  believe  this  central  committee  should 
have  the  right,  without  any  restrictions,  of  increasing,  or  decreasing 
or  making  any  changes  in  the  budget? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  As  it  is  submitted  by  the  Executive?  Then  you  be- 
lieve there  should  be  an  amendment  to  the  rules  of  the  House  which 
would  restrict  a  Member  from  making  changes  in  the  bill  as  reported 
out  by  this  central  committee.  What  would  you  suggest  as  those 
restrictions  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Well,  it  might  be  that  all  proposals  for  a  change 

in  financial  matters  should  simply  be  referred  to  the  committee  for 

onsideration  by  it  or  it  might  be  that  no  change  might  be  made  ex- 

pt  on  a  two-thirds  or  a  three- fourths  vote. 
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Mr.  Willoughby.  Either  increase  or  decrease. 

Mr.  Willoughbf.  Either  increase  of  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  not  to  curb  the  power  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  unless  there  is  a  good  reason  for  it,  should  we?  We  should 
grant  him  all  of  his  constitutional  power  unless  there  is  some  abuse  of 
that  power  that  makes  unwarranted  drafts  on  the  Treasury,  so  far  as 
this  is  concerned.  Now,  personally,  I  can  not  recall  where  there  has 
been  very  much  abuse  of  that  right;  I  can  not  recall  where  any  con- 
siderable amounts  at  all  in  recent  years  have  been  placed  on  appro- 
priation bills  by  amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  except  they 
were  amendments  that  came  from  the  committee  itself  or  some  member 
of  the  committee,  and  were  practically  unopposed. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  think  I  have  labored  under  a  misapprehension 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  that  feature  of  the  Government,  but  I 
was  thinking  rather  of  the  power  to  get  appropriations  by  special 
bills  rather  than  the  amendment  of  what  might  be  called  a  budget 
bill.  For  example,  you  pass  an  act  providing  for  a  new  service  and 
there  may  be  attached  to  the  last  clause  of  it  an  appropriation  clause 
providing  for  $100,000  "  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act."  I 
think  that  ought  to  be  rigidly  barred;  I  think  that  the  committees 
on  general  legislation,  and. so  on,  should  decide  matters  of  legislation 
only. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  if  anybody  should 
take  notice  of  that  and  reserve  an  objection  and  make  the  objection, 
the  appropriation  can  not  stand. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Temple.  One  Member  of  the  House  can  stop  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  we  let  that  go  through.  One  notable  instance 
of  that,  because  the  bill  was  reported  late  in  the  evening  and  no  one 
happened  to  make  an  objection,  the  appropriation,  of  course,  had  to  be 
considered  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  The  British  are  very  strict  on  that. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  mentioned  the  Public  Buildings  Committee  a 
moment  ago ;  that  committee  is  not  an  appropriating  committee  at  all ; 
it  is  a  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  \\  illoughby.  The  Public  Building  Committee  is  not,  but  the 
River  and  Harbor  Committee  is. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  River  and  Harbor  Committee  is ;  yes. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  There,  again,  I  think  Congress  might  pass  a 
rule  providing  that  no  bill  providing  for  a  capital  expenditure,  we 
will  say,  for  a  river  and  harbor  improvement  or  a  public  building, 
should  be  considered  by  nor  have  consideration  unless  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  President.  In  other  words, 
the  Postmaster  General  considering  his  service,  when  the  question 
of  formulating  the  estimates  would  come  up,  would  say, 4t  My  service 
demands  a  new  building  here,  and  here,  and  here,"  and  the  President 
considers  whether  he  wants  to  put  it  in  or  not,  and  he  considers  it 
from  that  standpoint  of  the  service ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
would  work  out  better  than  the  present  system  where  every  man  in- 
terested in  an  individual  district  starts  to  get  a  building  for  some 
city  in  his  district. 

Sir.  Hawley.  Take  the  river  and  harbor  bill.  The  first  thing  in 
the  adoption  of  a  project  is  the  authorization  of  an  item  for  a  survey. 
That  goes  then  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Department. 
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The  staff  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of 
very  capable  engineers.  They  direct  a  preliminary  examination  to  be 
made  by  the  district  officer.  If  this  examination  shows  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  waterways  may  be  useful  for  purposes  of  navigation 
and  probably  should  be  undertaken,  a  regular  survey  is  authorized, 
and  a  project  and  estimate  of  cost  is  submitted  by  the  district  engi- 
neer. 

If  this  report  is  favorable,  it  goes  to  the  division  officer  for  his 
approval,  and  then  to  the  War  Department  and  is  sent  to  the  board 
of  engineers  on  rivers  and  harbors,  consisting  of  seven  men  all  above 
the  rank  of  colonel.  The  board  carefully  examines  the  proposal  from 
their  own  experience  as  engineers.  They  are  men  who  have  had  years 
of  practical  experience  in  the  field.  If  the  board  makes  an  unfavor- 
able report  on  that,  that  is  the  end  of  it,  in  all  probability.  And  not  in 
my  time  has  any  appropriation  for  rivers  and  harbors  been  made 
where  the  report  of  the  board  of  engineers  for  rivers  and  harbors 
was  unfavorable.  If  their  report  is  favorable,  then  it  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the.  Chief  of  Engineers  and  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Now, 
how  would  vou  set  about — I  ask  this  for  information — to  perfect  the 
system  by  which  expert  persons  in  their  particular  business  would 
report  on  the  necessity  for  an  appropriation,  if  this  is  to  be  objected 
to,  and  when  the  committee  is  preparing  its  bill  an  engineer  of  the 
staff  sets  with  them? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Before  answering  that  may  I  ask  if  that  report 
is  simply  on  the  engineering  feasibility  and  expense  involved,  or 
does  it  pass  upon  the  desirability  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public 
interest? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Willouoiiby.  As  to  whether  the  work  should  be  done  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  strong  features  before  the 
board  of  engineers  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  of  the  local  engineers, 
that  the  improvement  proposed  is  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  that 
the  commerce  justifies  it,  and  it  is  for  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  So  that  the  criticism  that  has  been  made  of 
improvements  to  little  creeks  has  been  made  of  the  approval  after 
this  process  has  been  gone  through? 

Mr.  Hawley.  There  has  not  been  a  dollar  in  a  river  and  harbor 
bill  since  L  have  been  here  that  has  gone  through  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Engineers  on  rivers  and  harbors. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  made  inquiry,  and  the  facts  are  as  Mr. 
Hawley  has  stated,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  appropriations  for 
river  and  harbor  projects  have  been  recommended  and  approved  by 
the  War  Department  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  entire 
amount  appropriated  for  river  and  harbor  improvements  totals 
something  over  $900,000,000.  A  few  items  have  gone  in  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  but  they  are  comparatively  few  and  negligible  in 
amount.  Practically  all  the  items  had  the  approval  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  and  the  Board  of  Engineers  as  being  meritorious 
projects  and  in  aid  of  navigation. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  That  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  able  way  of 
getting  expert  aid. 

Mr.  Temple.  And  that  has  been  the  case  of  public  buildings  bills- 
In  my  experience  in  my  own  district  no  bill  has  ever  been  introduced 
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for  a  building  except  upon  the  recommendation,  first,  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  and,  secondly,  approval  from  the  supervising 
engineers  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

M  r.  Willoughby.  I  think  that  must  be  a  mistake. 
The  Chaikman.  That  is  a  mistake. 
Mr.  Temple.  In  my  district. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  in  your  district.  The  last  public  buildings 
bill  had  the  disapproval  of  the  Postmaster  General. 
Mr.  Temple.  1  am  not  universally  informed  about  that. 
The  Chairman.  If  you  take  the  total  amount  expended  for  con- 
struction, extension,  and  repair  of  public  buildings  under  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  including  post  offices,  marine  hospitals,  quarantine 
stations,  United  States  courthouses,  and  miscellaneous  buildings 
prior  to  the  war,  it  amounts  to  about  three-quarters  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Government  up  to  that  time,  and 
if  we  separate  from  that  the  expenditures  for  buildings  in  towns 
where  the  population  is  less  than  10,000  you  have  less  than  one- 
twentieth  oi  1  per  cent 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  think  that  phase  of  it  has  been  very  much 
exaggerated  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
is  a  phase  which  the  popular  writer  in  magazines  has  emphasized 
as  a  reason  for  the  budget,  and  has  criticized  Congress,  when  it  is 
really  a  negligible  thing  so  far  as  the  amount  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Is  it  your  information  that  a  public  building,  say, 
for  a  town  of  four  or  five  thousand  people,  can  be  placed  in  the 
appropriation  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  that  trading  is  done 
on  the  floor  of  the  House? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  It  is  my  impression  that  each  member  of  a 
district  introduces  a  bill  providing  for  one  or  more  public  buildings 
and  that  that  went  to  the  committee  on  public  buildings,  and  they  got 
together  and  decided  what  they  would  do,  one  here  and  one  there, 
according  to  what  they  wanted,  more  or  less  regardless  of  the  needs 
of  the  Post  Office  service.    That  has  been  my  impression. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  thought  from  articles  that  appeared,  and 
criticisms  that  have  been  made  of  Congress  that  there  was  an  im- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  writer  that  those  bills  were  put  in  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  without  any  sort  of  consideration  at  all.  That 
has  never  been  done  in  16  years'  that  I  know  of . 

The  Chairman.  We  have  interrogated  you  rather  closely  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  and  I  want  to  say  I  have  not  read  any  of  your  writ- 
ings where  you  indulged  in  that  sort  of  criticism,  and  the  questions 
I  directed  to  you  were  more  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  atmosphere 
clarified  a  little  with  regard  to  the  position,  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  am  quite  sure  Congress  deserves  criticism,  but 
I  would  like  to  see  well  informed  criticism. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Have  you  ever  reduced  to  writing,  in  the  form  of 
a  bill,  your  ideas  regarding  a  budget  system? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  No  ;  I  have  not ;  not  to  cover  the  whole  ground. 
I  have  tried  to  draft  at  times  that  particular  feature  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

Mr.  Hawley.  If  you  are  not  a  very  busy  man,  I  might  suggest 
that  is  a  very  good  intellectual  exercise,  profitable  to  the  committee, 
to  have  vou  draft  such  a  bill. 
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Mr.  Willoughby.  When  you  got  to  considering  the  specific  word- 
ing of  a  bill,  I  have  drafted  some  provisions  on  some  particular 
features  that  I  would  like  to  bring  forward  as  suggestions.  I  think 
the  question  of  handling  this  problem  has  to  be  handled  partly  by 
legislation  and  partly  by  a  change  of  the  rules  of  the  House;  the 
matter  of  who  is  to  have  the  authority  to  formulate  the  budget,  and 
the  control  through  an  auditor  and  comptroller  general  can  be  hand- 
led through  legislation;  the  other  one  has  to  be  handled  through  a 
change  in  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  think  substantial  amendments  to  the  bill 
should  be  referred  to  the  committee  having  the  bill  in  charge  rather 
than  proposed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  As  a  matter  of  appropriations,  yes.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  thousands  of  bills  providing  for  or  making 
necessary  an  appropriation — it  may  be  a  pension,  or  a  claim,  or  it 
may  be  for  a  public  building  or  for  a  public  work.  I  tliink  those 
ought  all  to  be  treated  simply  as  memorials,  simply  as  an  expres- 
sion of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  members,  as  means  of  bringing  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  If  they  carry  an  appropria- 
tion, they  ought  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Of 
course  the  member  can  go  before  that  committee  and  file  a  support- 
ing statement  if  he  wants  to,  but  he  ought  not  to  do  anything  else. 
If  the  committee  does  not  want  to  report  that  out  it  ought  to  be 
dead. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  not  be  in  order  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  And  not  be  in  order  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 


STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  F.  WILLOTTGHBY— Continued. 

The  Chairsian.  Mr.  Willoughby,  you  were  very  kind  to  step  aside 
while  some  gentlemen  from  out  of  the  city  could  make  their  state- 
ments. I  have  forgotten  what  point  you  had  reached  in  the  discus- 
sion, but  you  doubtless  have  your  notes  before  you  and  we  will  let 
you  continue  your  statement. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  opportunity  when  I 
first  testified  of  going  over  the  problem  of  a  national  budget  in  a 
rather  general  way,  and  I  think  I  went  practically  from  beginning 
to  end.  Since  then  I  have  had  the  very  great  opportunity  of  listen- 
ing to  all  of  the  testimony  that  has  been  given,  and  it  is  perfectly 
evident  to  me  that  the  consideration  of  the  matter  crystallizes 
around  certain  rather  definite  points,  and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
committee  I  would  like  to  go  back  and  start  at  the  beginning  and 
follow  through  as  systematically  as  I  can-  the  concrete  problems 
that  are  presented  to  the  committee  in  taking  action  and  concentrate 
my  attention  upon  these  particular  points  that  seem  to  me  to  be  at 
issue. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  In  the  first  place,  starting  at  the  beginning,  the 
fundamental  principle  at  issue  is  that  of  establishing  definite  respon- 
sibility upon  some  officer  of  the  Government  for  the  formulation  of 
a  budget;  that  is,  a  general  financial  and  work  program.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  responsibility  must  neces- 
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sarily  be  placed  upon  the  President.  He  is  not  only  the  only  officer 
of  the  administrative  or  executive  branch  of  the  Government  that  is 
elected,  and  therefore  in  a  position  to  be  held  rigidly  accountable  by 
the  people,  but  he  is  the  onlv  officer  who  represents  the  Government 
as  a  whole  as  opposed  to  the  parts,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  he 
is  the  only  officer  that  I  think  can  effectively  represent  the  Treasury 
as  against  the  spending  departments.  The  proposition  has  been 
made  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  be  given  primarily 
this  responsibility,  and  then  the  President  be  held  responsible  in  a 
>ort  of  secondary  way,  being  responsible  for  him. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  in  that 
it  would  tend  to  confuse  the  issue  in  the  public  mind.    The  one  thing 
that  we  want  is  that  the  President  shall  not  only  bo  responsible  in 
the  minds  of  Congress  for  formulating  a  definite  program  but  that 
everybody  in  the  United  States  should  recognize  that  he  has  that 
responsibility  and  subject  him  to  criticism  when  he  exercises  it.    In 
order  to  drive  home  that  proposition,  the  act  ought  to  read  that  the 
responsibility  is  put  directly  upon  the  President  not  for  revising  esti- 
mates but  for  preparing  estimates,  not  as  a  revision  of  estimates 
presented  to  him  but  as  his  program.     It  is  true  that  if  the  idea  of 
using  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a  more  prominent  waj  was 
adopted,  it  would  be  possible  to  create  of  that  office  an  office  similar 
to  the  treasury  of  Great  Britain ;  but  if  you  did  so,  you  would  simply 
provide  an  office  under  a  different  name,  the  same  office  that  is  being 
proposed  when  the  proposition  is  made  that  the  President  be  given 
a  budget  organ  with  some  high  official  at  the  head. 

The  next  question  in  order,  after  we  will  suppose  that  the  proposi- 
tion for  making  the  President  responsible  is  adopted,  is  giving  him 
the  means  by  which  he  can  discharge  that  responsibility.  That 
means  that  you  must  provide  him  witli  a  budget  organ.  This  budget 
organ,  however  it  is  named,  should  be  directly  under  the  President, 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  verv  clear  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  that  organ  itself  has  no  inherent  power,  but  that  all  of 
the  powers  that  are  granted  in  respect  of  the  formulation  of  the 
budget  are  in  the  powers  of  the  President  and  the  budget  organ 
should  be  purely  an  executive  agency  through  which  the  President 
exercises  that  power.  The  question  would  not  then  arise  of  this 
officer,  whom  I  think  might  be  termed  the  executive  secretary,  being 
superior  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  President  would  bo 
the  superior  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  any  instructions  or 
orders  or  wishes  of  his  would  be  instructions,  orders,  and  wishes  of 
the  President. 

I  do  not  believe  any  more  trouble  or  friction  would  arise  under 
that  plan,  no  matter  how  courageously  and  vigorously  this  officer 
might  discharge  his  duties,  than  there  is  now  when  the  private  secre- 
tary of  the  President,  who  acts  very  largely  for  the  President  in  re- 
gard to  most  important  political  matters,  meets  with  friction  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  Two  fears  have  been  expressed  in  regard 
to  the  budget  organ.  One  is  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  accomplish 
anything  because  it  could  not  override  the  wishes  of  a  Cabinet  officer. 
The  other  is  that  it  would  override  them  and  would  be  a  super- 
service  between  the  President  and  the  Cabinet.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  important  question  and  therefore  I  want  to  discuss  it  for  a 
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few  minutes.  I  have  already  said  that  if  the  head  of  the  budget 
organ  had  the  position  of  an  executive  secretary  and  all  the  powers 
were  the  powers  of  the  President,  and  not  his  powers,  the  question 
of  his  being  superior  to  the  Cabinet  would  arise.  On  the  other  hand, 
keeping  firmly  in  mind  that  the  powers  would  be  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent, there  would  be  no  danger  that  this  superior  direction  of  con- 
trol would  not  be  effective. 

Now,  what  is  the  real  trouble  at  the  present  time  in  respect  to  the 
formulation  of  economical  estimates?  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  the  estimates  now  formulated  are  not  economical.  They  are 
extravagant  and,  possibly,  consciously  so.  The  real  trouble  is  that 
the  President  does  not  dominate,  and  one  thing  that  we  want  to  ac- 
complish by  the  budget  system  is  that  the  President  will  dominate 
his  Cabinet  in  respect  to  administration  matters,  and  that  the  Cabi- 
net officers  will  dominate  their  bureau  chiefs.  If  we  place  the  re> 
sponsibility  squarely  upon  the  President  of  submitting  his  estimates 
and  his  proposals,  in  order  to  meet  that  responsibility,  he  will  have 
to  dominate  his  Cabinet.  That  is,  he  will  have  to  tell  them  what,  in 
his  opinion,  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  program  and  what  should 
not  be  done,  and  the  Cabinet  officers  having  that  responsibility  to 
meet,  and  that  demand  upon  them,  will,  I  think,  pay  more  attention 
in  the  direction  of  dominating  the  wishes  expressed  by  their  bureau 
chiefs.  I  think  that  one  thing  that  has  been  brought  out  by  the  testi- 
mony which  has  been  given  Iiere,  and,  probably  largely  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  members  of  the  committee  themselves,  is  that  the  source 
of  extravagance  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  estimates  rather  than  in 
the  action  of  Congress.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about  taxing  at  the 
source,  and  I  have  myself  been  very  much  more  impressed  than  I 
ever  was  before  at  the  necessity  in  this  case,  if  we  are  to  have  economy 
and  efficiency  in  administering  the  Government,  of  going  to  the 
source  or  to  the  orginal  formulation  of  the  estimates,  and  I  think, 
therefore,  that  in  establishing  a  budgetary  system  we  are  going  to 
the  source. 

The  great  result  will  be  that  the  estimates  coming  in,  as  they  are 
submitted  by  the  President,  will  be  very  much  more  rigidly  pruned 
and  ones  that  he  will  be  willing  to  stand  for.  Mr.  Garner  in  several 
remarks  that  he  has  made  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  public 
is  very  much  more  interested  in  economy  now  than  in  the  past.  Dr. 
Goodnow  quite  correctly  said  that  in  the  past  the  public  was  not  a 
great  deal  interested  in  the  question  of  economy.  This  will  not  be  so 
in  the  future,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  pocket  nerves  of  citi- 
zens will  be  so  much  more  touched  by  the  high  taxes.  Mr.  Garner 
said  that  one  of  the  desirable  things  to  be  achieved  by  establishing 
such  a  system  would  be  to  raise  the  issue  of  economy  with  the  people. 
Now,  the  President  in  submitting  his  program  will  raise  it  on  his 
side,  and  I  believe  that  Congress  should  have  full  discretion  to  take 
that  program  and  modify  it  and  change  it.  It  was  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Goodwin  in  testifying  in  relation  to  the  program  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  that  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
the  committee  on  the  budget  that  will  receive  and  act  upon  this  pro- 
gram in  the  first  instance,  in  submitting  its  bill  to  the  House,  should 
submit  at  the  same  time  a  report  setting  forth  in  detail,  and  by  com- 
parative statements,  just  wherein  it  has  recommended  changes  in 
the  President's  program.    That  raises  the  issue  in  the  House  itself 
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very  squarely.  Here  is  the  President's  program.  The  committee  on 
budget  recommends  that  it  be  modified  in  these  particular  instances, 
and  if  it  represents  a  substantial  economy,  of  course,  that  issue  is 
raised  to  their  advantage.  After  final  action  is  had  upon  the  matter, 
it  would  become  a  subject  of  contra versy  in  the  various  constituencies, 
and  the  individual  member  could  be  held  responsible  by  his  con- 
stituency if  he  had  supported  a  program  that  was  more  extravagant 
or  carried  more  money  than  the  President  had  said  was  legitimately 
needed  for  the  conduct  of  the  Government;  or,  if  he  voted  to  cut 
down  the  estimates,  he  would  have  that  to  his  credit  in  standing  for 
reelection. 

Therefore,  placing  of  the  responsibility  as  squarely  as  possible 
upon  the  President  will  mean  the  getting  of  more  economical  esti- 
mates, in  the  first  instance,  and  will  make  possible  the  raising  of 
the  issue  of  economy  before  the  people,  because,  after  all,  unless 
we  get  the  people  interested  in  bringing  the  pressure  of  their  opinion 
to  bear  upon  it,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  sufficient  results. 

Now,  proceeding  to  the  second  point :  If  we  are  going  to  place  the 
responsibility  upon  the  President,  we  have  got  to  give  him  means 
by  which  he  can  meet  it.  The  means  that  are  proposed  is  that  of  a 
bureau  of  budget  or  a  budgetary  organ  of  some  kind.  I  have  said 
that  in  my  opinion  such  an  organ  should  be  directly  under  the 
authority  of  the  President.  I  would  like  to  enter  a  little  more  fully 
into  how  I  think  that  bureau  should  function.  I  want  especially  to 
bring  out,  if  I  can,  the  comparative  ease  with  which  an  organ  of 
that  kind  could  perform  these  duties  efficiently.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  Government  is  such  a  huge  organization  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  that  organ  to  really  make  an  effective  scrutiny 
of  requests  for  appropriations  that  come  from  the  several  services. 
I  do  not  agree  with  that  view  at  all.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible with  a  comparatively  small  organization  to  make  a  very  effective 
scrutiny  of  the  expenditures  of  the  services  on  the  basis  of  their 
proposals  for  appropriations  in  the  future. 

lhat  organ  would  have  to  do  so,  not  by  pursuing  the  ordinary 
method  of  making  investigations  after  the  requests  come  before  it 
of  examining  into  them.  It  should  know  all  about  the  Government, 
its  organization,  activities,  and  methods  prior  to  such  requests  coming 
in.  This  means  that  the  bureau  should  make  of  itself  a  general  bu- 
reau of  administration  and  of  information  in  regard  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole.  When  I  say  a  "general  bureau  of  administra- 
tion," I  mean  that  it  should  be  a  central  bureau  that  will  keep 
fully  informed  as  to  how  the  Government  is  organized,  what  are 
its  activities,  what  are  the  methods  that  are  employed  in  perform- 
ing those  activities,  what  are  the  laws  and  regulations  governing 
the  various  services  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  informa- 
tion of  that  kind.  If  I  were  at  the  head  of  an  organization  like  that, 
the  first  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  call  upon  all  of  the  services 
of  the  Government  to  prepare  what  I  would  call  service  monographs — 
that  is,  studies  that  would  give  the  history,  the  activities,  and  the 
organization  of  these  services  in  detail,  with  a  compilation  of  the 
laws  regulating  them,  and  of  certain  statistical  data  regarding  their 
expenditures  and  their  appropriations  for  several  years  past.  I 
have  with  me  a  volume  which  was  prepared  by  the  institute  of  which 
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I  am  the  director,  which  is  one  of  a  series  of  studies  published  under 
the  general  title  of  "  Service  Monographs  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment," this  particular  monograph  dealing  with  the  Geological 
Survey.  It  will  take  me  only  a  few  minutes,  if  the  members  will 
allow  me  to  do  it,  to  give  you  my  idea  in  regard  to  that. 

The  institute  had  the  ambition  to  prepare  a  series  of  monographs 
that  would  cover  the  services  of  the  United  States  in  an  exactly  simi- 
lar way  to  the  present  one  that  relates  to  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  I  will  ask  the  committee  to  turn  to  the  table  of  contents. 
Chapter  1  gives  an  account  or  history  of  the  organization  of  the 
Geological  Survey;  chapter  2  attempts  to  describe  in  detail  the  activ- 
ities of  the  service.  I  should  like  to  draw  a  distinction  between  func- 
tions and  activities.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  a  service  has  cer- 
tain functions  as,  for  example,  that  the  Bureau  of  Edhcation  has  the 
function  of  promoting  education,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, especially  in  handling  the  matters  of  appropriations  and 
control,  we  want  to  know  what  specific  activities  the  services  arc 
engaged  in  in  order  to  perform  their  functions.  If  you  go  into  the 
Geological  Survey,  you  will  find  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  large 
number  of  specific  activities,  some  of  them  being  scientific  research, 
operating  a  chemical  laboratory,  the  investigation  of  atomic  weights, 
topographic  surveys,  surveys  of  the  water  resources,  and  the  like. 
Then  follows  chapter  3  with  reference  to  the  organization  that  that 
service  has  for  carrying  that  work  on.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  87, 
you  will  find  an  outline  of  organization  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
showing  its  organization  into  offices,  divisions,  and  sections,  and  then 
finally  down  to  the  actual  personnel  engaged.  Then  in  the  appen- 
dices are  compilations  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  service,  statistical 
and  financial  statements,  and  the  like.  Now,  if  the  bureau  of  the 
budget  directly  under  the  President  had  a  series  of  studies,  seventy- 
five  or  one  hundred  of  them,  prepared  by  each  service  according  to  a 
uniform  plan,  it  would  have  instantly  available  the  information  that 
it  needed. 

Then,  when  questions  regarding  the  Geological  Survey  came  up, 
it  would  reach  up  on  the  shelf  and  take  down  the  monograph  dealing 
with  the  Geological  Survey,  and  in  relatively  a  few  minutes  could 
fearn  the  facts  regarding  that  service.  Monographs  of  this  char- 
acter could  be  prepared  without  a  great  deal  of  expense,  since  each 
service  would  be  directed,  in  the  first  place,  to  prepare  the  monograph 
for  itself.  The  director  of  each  service  would  be  directed  by  the 
President  to  furnish  the  information  in  that  form,  and  when  once 
secured  it  could  be  kept  up  to  date.  Now,  if  we  had  a  system  anal- 
agous  to  the  British  treasury,  having  once  given  a  list  of  its  activi- 
ties, no  service  would  be  allowed  to  engage  in  a  new  activity  until  it 
had  made  a  report  to  the  President  that  it  proposed  to  do  it,  and  had 
gotten  his  approval.  I  mean  by  that  that  if  the  President  wanted  to 
discharge  his  duties  as  general  manager  in  that  way,  he  could  let  it 
be  known.  I  would  not  urge  at  the  start  that  the  President,  acting 
through  the  budget  organ,  would  go  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Temple.  Who  wrote  this  monograph  ? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  It  was  prepared  by  a  number  of  men  in  my 
institute,  working  under  my  direction.  I  did  a  considerable  amount 
~*  it  myself  personally,  but  so  much  of  it  is  cooperative  work  that 
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no  names  are  attached.  My  first  point,  therefore,  is  that  it  is  quite 
feasible,  no  matter  if  this  Government  is  huge  and  complex,  to  con- 
centrate in  one  place  systematic  information  regarding  the  history  of 
the  services,  their  activities,  organization,  and  personnel,  and  that  it 
would  be  not  a  superhuman  matter  to  keep  that  matter  revised  up  to 
date.  Furthermore,  of  course,  each  Secretary  of  the  departments 
would  have  a  copy,  and  it  would  give  him  an  amount  of  knowledge 
regarding  the  working  of  his  services  that  he  does  not  have  now. 

Then,  it  would  give  the  heads  of  the  services  a  knowledge  regard- 
ing their  own  services  which  many  of  the  officials  do  not  have,  and, 
finally,  of  course,  the  budget  committee  would  have  a  complete  set 
which  would  give  it  information  that  it  requires,  and  they  would 
have  the  foundation  on  which  to  start.  Then,  an  order  should  be 
issued  providing  that  wherever  a  service  was  engaged  in  an  activity, 
it  should  set  it  up  as  an  account,  like  a  manufacturing  plant  would 
set  it  up  as  a  job.  Then  the  service  should  be  required  to  keep  its 
expenditures  classified  according  to  those  activities.  Then,  from 
month  to  month,  quarterly,  or  annually,  reports  would  come  in 
showing  the  total  expenditures  of  the  service,  not  only  classified 
according  to  appropriation  heads  or  other  obligatory  methods,  but 
classified  according  to  activities.  As  an  illustration  of  that,  when 
I  was  Assistant  Director  of  the  Census,  shortly  after  the  director 
and  I  assumed  office,  we  found  that  we  had  on  our  desks  a  manu- 
script representing  an  investigation  of  criminal  statistics.  It  was 
already  either  in  galley  proof  or  page  proof,  I  forget  which,  when 
we  found  that  it  was  so  radically  defective  that  it  was  useless.  We 
found  that  crimes  had  not  been  properly  defined,  and  there  were 
so  many  omissions  and  other  defects  that  the  compilation  was  worth- 
less. We  found  that  at  least  $50,000  had  been  spent  on  that  inves- 
tigation. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  $150,000,  and  I  know 
it  was  a  large  sum.  The  thing  was  so  worthless  that  we  threw  it  in 
wastebasket  and  nothing  came  of  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  knew  nothing  about  it,  the  President 
knew  nothing  about  it,  and  I  do  not  think  any  committee  of  Con- 
gress knew  anything  about  it.  The  accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  had  never  been  kept  so  as  to  show  its  expenditures  classified 
by  its  activities,  and  that  bureau,  as  you  know,  is  engaged  in  a  num- 
ber of  specific  activities,  covering  statistics  of  agriculture,  statistics 
of  manufactures,  vital  statistics,  municipal  statistics,  and  the  like. 
Now,  the  Secretary  should  have  had  the  information  regarding 
what  that  bureau  was  doing  and  what  had  been  spent  on  that  wort 
The  President  ought  to  have  had  that  information  and  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  ought  to  have  had  it,  and  if  there  had  been  a 
misspending  of  money,  it  ought  to  have  been  a  matter  of  knowledge, 
not  by  virtue  of  an  inquisitorial  investigation,  but  simply  as  a  matter 
of  ordinary  accounting  and  reporting.  Therefore,  I  say  that  a 
bureau  of  budget  under  the  President  could  very  easily  in  this  way, 
or  in  other  ways,  prescribe  methods  to  be  followed  by  the  depart- 
ments that  would  give  it  currently  the  information  that  it  needed. 
Another  device  that  it  could  use  would  be  that  of  standardized  heads 
under  which  expenditures  are  made  for  objects. 

For  instance,  a  standard  classification  such  as  Gov.  Lowden  men- 
tioned as  having  been  adopted  in  Illinois,  covering  salaries,  wages, 
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traveling  expenses,  fuel,  office  supplies,  etc.  That  classification 
should  then  be  followed  uniformly  by  the  various  services,  so  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  compare  from  that  standpoint  the  expendi- 
tures of  one  service  with  the  expenditures  of  another,  showing,  per- 
haps, that  one  service  of  small  size  was  spending  very  much  more 
than  another  service  of  much  larger  size.  It  would  also  be  possible 
to  compare  one  station  within  a  service  to  another  within  the  service, 
as,  for  instance,  one  lighthouse  station  in  the  Lighthouse  Service 
with  another  lighthouse  station.  Without  going  further  into  matters 
of  detail,  I  simply  mention  these  matters  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
phasizing the  feasibility  of  a  bureau  of  budget  under  the  President 
securing  the  information  that  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  make 
an  intelligent  scrutiny  of  the  estimates  as  submitted  by  the  depart- 
ments, and  also  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  regarding  the  dis- 
cretion displayed  by  officials  in  spending  money.  I  believe  that  that 
bureau  would  perform  those  functions  very  largely  in  this  way  rather 
than  by  hypercritically  cutting  down  the  estimates  subsequently 
submitted  or  by  trying  to  set  off  its  judgment  as  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  man  wlio  was  actually  doing  the  work.  Of  course,  that 
element  would  have  to  come  in,  but  when  it  did  it  would  be  done  on  * 
basis  of  knowledge.  Of  course,  in  securing  this  information  it  could 
be  secured  in  duplicate  and  be  available  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
departments  and  for  Congress  as  well. 

I  will  now  pass  to  another  point,  and  that  is  the  possibility  of  the 
President  being  something  more  than  a  rubber  stamp  in  accepting 
the  conclusions  that  may  be  reached  by  his  budget  bureau.  I  have  in 
my  own  mind  no  question  that  the  President  would  have,  if  not  ample 
time,  at  least  a  very  large  amount  of  time,  sufficient  time,  to  enable 
him  effectively  to  go  over  those  proposals  after  they  had  been  co- 
ordinated in  this  scientific  manner.  Of  course,  he  would  not  hare 
to  enter  into  a  great  many  details.  The  great  function  of  the  bureau 
of  the  budget  would  be  that  it  would  formulate  issues  for  the  Presi- 
dent's decision.  It  would  say  to  the  President,  "  Here  is  a  request 
of  a  service,  and  here  is  the  result  of  our  knowledge  and  investigation 
of  it."  Then,  of  course,  the  decision  would  have  to  be  with  the 
President. 

The  next  point  raised  is  regarding  the  form  in  which  the  estimates 
should  go  to  Congress.  I  think  that  the  present  system  is  susceptible 
of  enormous  improvement,  and  I  think  it  highly  desirable,  therefore, 
that  the  President  should  be  given  the  discretion  to  classify  estimates 
in  such  a  way  that  they  would  correspond  to  some  scientific  prin- 
ciple of  classification  and  presentation.  One  of  the  difficulties  that 
exists  at  the  present  time  is  that  appropriation  heads  correspond  to 
no  principle.  There  are  a  number  of  principles  that  may  be  adopted, 
and  I  am  strongly  of  the  belief  myself,  as  the  result  of  a  rather  de- 
tailed study  of  that  special  aspect  of  the  question,  that  the  proper 
principle  of  classification  should  be  by  organization  units.  That  is. 
there  should  first  be  a  total  for  the  Government  as  a  whole.  That 
total  would  be  classified  by  the  ^reat  branches  of  government — the 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  judicial — viewed  as  organization  units. 

The  total  for  the  administrative  branch  would  then  be  subclassifie<l 
according  to  departments  and  independent  establishments.  The  total 
for  each  department  would  then  be  classified  according  to  bureaus. 
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The  total  for  each  bureau  would  finally  be  classified  by  its  main 
subdivisions.    Especially,  where  it  maintained  a  field  establishment, 
each  field  establishment  should  be  treated  as  an  organization  unit; 
so  that,  taking  the  Lighthouse  Service  as  an  example,  there  would 
l>e  so  much  for  a  lighthouse  station  at  this  point,  so  much  for  a  light- 
house station  at  that  point,  and  so  on.    Then  a  secondary  classifica- 
tion to  that  ought  to  be  by  activities.    For  example,  take  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  and  I  mention  that  as  a  service  with  which  I  am  per- 
sonally familiar.     I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  it  engages  in  a 
number  of  activities.    The  total  for  these  bureau  sections,  ought  to 
be  subcl ossified  according  to  the  activities  in  which  it  engages.    The 
result  of  following  principles  such  as  these  would  be  that  you  would 
have  all  appropriations  classified  according  to  uniform  principles. 
At  the  present  time  the  appropriation  may  be  in  one  case  for  an  or- 
ganization unit ;  in  the  next  case  it  may  be  for  an  object  of  expendi- 
ture, like  fuel,  and  in  the  next  case  it  may  be  for  an  activity;  the  re- 
sult is  that  you  can  not  total  those  three  unlike  things,  and  it  be- 
comes impossible,  therefore,  to  make  an  intelligent  analysis  of  the 
total  expenditures  from  any  one  standpoint. 

I  would  like  to  speak  a  little  further  upon  the  point  that  I  think 
it  would  be  very  undesirable  to  have  this  budget  service  put  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  has  been  proposed,  I  think,  by  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  Dr.  Beard,  and  possibly  by  others.  The  proposition  was 
made  that  you  could  strip  the  Treasury  Department  of  its  nonfinan- 
cial  sen-ices.  That  would  be  perfectly  easy,  but  that  would  still  leave 
the  Treasury  Department  with  a  large  number  of  financial  services, 
which  are  of  very  great  importance.  I  think  that  it  is  important  to 
distinguish  between  financial  administration  and  the  care  of  financial 
problems  as  they  affect  the  public.  For  instance,  there  is  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  Loans,  Issues,  Public  Debt,  the  Farm  Loan 
Board,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  other  great  financial  prob- 
lems that  properly  belong  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  I 
think  he  should  be  stripped  of  the  other  services  and  have  those  func- 
tions alone.  But  the  matter  of  financial  administration  from  the 
standpoint  of  estimates,  handled  in  the  way  I  have  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Budget  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  financial  matter,  but  it  is  quite  different 
from  the  other  functions  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Gov.  Lowden 
!>ointed  out  the  fact  that  even  where  they  had  placed  this  respon- 
sibility in  their  department  of  finance,  the  department  of  finance 
had  created  a  branch  service  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  of  the 
budget.  If  budgetary  matters  were  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  result  would  be  that  vou  would  have  a  subordinate  serv- 
ice  m  one  department  attempting  to  discharge  this  general  overhead 
function.  That  is  what  would  have  to  take  place  in  our  Treasury 
Department. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  his  other  important  fiscal 
duties,  would  have  to  have  a  special  division,  with  simply  a  division 
chief  or  bureau  chief  in  charge  of  it.  Now,  certainly  that  bureau 
chief,  being  a  subordinate  servant  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
would  be  in  no  position  and  would  not  have  the  proper  status  to 
exercise  this  general  overhead  supervision  of  the  Government  as  a 
*hole.   The  only  way  you  could  have  that  properly  located  would  be 
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to  take  it  out  of  that  spending  service.  Then,  of  course,  the  point 
has  been  brought  out  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  an  ap- 
pointive officer,  and,  furthermore,  that  being  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net, he  sits  with  colleagues.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  head 
of  one  department  to  effectively  supervise  or  control  his  colleagues 
sitting  around  the  table  with  him.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that,  no 
matter  how  emphatically  this  obligation  might  be  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  he  would,  as  a  matter  of  human  nature, 
perform  that  duty  in  a  timid  or,  possibly,  in  a  perfunctory  manner. 
There  is  only  one  man  in  the  Government  that  can  do  that,  and  that 
is  the  President.  He  has  got  to  do  it  or  have  it  done  through  an 
independent  officer. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Do  you  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could 
successfully  supervise  his  own  department  in  that  respect,  since  he 
has  about  one-third  of  the  Government  employees  in  Washington 
under  him  ? 

Mr.  Willouohby.  Of  course,  it  is  a  vital  objection  to  making  him 
the  budget  officer,  in  that  his  own  department  is  one  of  the  mo>t 
important  ones  to  be  supervised;  but  even  if  you  overcame  that 
objection,  he  does  not  have  the  proper  status.  Furthennore,  the 
placing  of  it  there  would  tend  to  confuse  the  issue  in  the  public  mind. 
You  could  not  get  away  from  it,  and  the  President  would  pass  the 
buck.  He  would  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  in  that  way  would  get  out  of  it  in  the  public  estima- 
tion. It  would  tend  to  defeat  the  very  fundamental  purposes  that  we 
want  to  achieve — of  definitely  locating  the  responsibility  with  the 
President. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  You  would  not  have  this  officer  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet? 

Mr.  Willouohby.  No,  sir;  he  would  be  a  separate  officer.  He 
would  not  have  an  atom  of  power.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  sim- 
ply perform  the  duties  for  the  President. 

Mr.  Byrn8.  What  about  the  tenure  of  his  office? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  think  the  tenure  of  that  office  ought  to  be  at 
the  will  of  the  President.  It  might  be  legally  what  is  known  as 
without  term.  I  think  the  result  would  be  very  analogous  to  what 
has  taken  place  in  this  committee — that  is,  if  the  President  gets  an 
efficient  director  at  the  head  of  that  bureau,  and  a  new  President 
should  come  in,  appreciating  his  administrative  responsibilities  as 
well  as  his  political  responsibilities,  and  he  knows  that  the  man 
at  the  head  of  it  it  one  who  has  got  the  whole  thing  at  hi$  fingers* 
ends  and  is  competent  he  can  not  afford  to  let  him  go.  Unless  the 
man  in  that  position  had  shown  partisanship,  and  there  Is  very  little 
likelihood  that  he  would,  the  chances  are  that  he  could  be  retained 
in  office  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Courts  and  Mr,  Shields 
were  retained  in  office  by  this  committee.  He  would,  however,  have 
under  him  a  technical  staff,  and  that  technical  staff,  I  think,  should 
be  permanent  and  protected  by  civil-service  regulations. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  He  would  probably  incur  a  great  many  enmities 
because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  functions  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Willouohby.  I  do  not  believe  so.  I  believe  that  his  great 
function,  as  I  was  trying  to  describe,  would  be  in  introducing  those 
systematic  methods  of  procedure,  and  controlling  through  informa- 
tion, reports,  and  records.    In  that  way  the  real  issues  that  the 
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secretaries  would  be  interested  in  would  simply  be  formulated  by 
him  and  presented  to  the  President  for  decision.  The  decision 
would  be  with  the  President.  Of  course  the  head  of  the  bureau 
would  have  as  much  opportunity  to  present  his  side  of  the  case  to 
the  President  as  the  director  of  the  bureau  would  have.  The  re- 
sponsibility would  be  with  the  President,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  would  necessarily  lead  to  any  enmity  that  would  assume  a  personal 
character  or  a  character  that  would  interfere  with  the  effective  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Would  vou  be  opposed  to  giving  him  what  in  effect 
would  be  a  judicial  terms 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  ju- 
dicial in  the  character  of  his  duties  at  all.  They  are  administrative, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  President  certainly  ought  to  have  the  power  of  selec- 
tion of  the  determination  of  whom  that  man  should  be.  The  tenure 
should  be  without  term  and  subject  to  removal. 

Mr.  Temple.  If  he  were  secretary  to  the  President  or  executive 
secretary 

Mr.  Willoughby  (interposing).  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
suggestion  that  he  be  looked  upon  and  possibly  designated  as  the 
executive  secretary  would  help  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Temple.  He  wbuld  have  a  working  force  under  him? 

Mr.  Willougby.  Yes,  sir ;  who  would  themselves  be  permanent  em- 
ployees. 

I  want  to  take  up  the  point  which  has  been  raised  a  number  of 
times  as  to  whether  the  President  may  or  may  not  do  this  now  under 
existing  law.  I  anticipate  that  if  there  are  members  of  the  House 
who  desire  to  oppose  any  action,  they  are  going  to  use  that  argu- 
ment as  much  as  they  can,  and  so  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
it  should  be  met  in  advance.  It  is  true  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  law  is  directed,  I  think,  in  his  annual  report,  to 
submit  the  estimates  of  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  also  true  that  under  the  act  of  1909  the  President 
is  directed,  in  case  the  proposed  expenditures  exceed  the  anticipated 
revenues,  to  submit  his  opinion  thereon.  In  respect  to  the  first  propo- 
sition I  conceive  that  it  might  have  been  possible,  if  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  had  assumed  that  function  in  the  early  days,  to  have 
made  that  a  powerful  method  of  submitting  something  analogous  to 
a  budget,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  he  never  has  done  it,  and 
wc  have,  therefore,  a  long  tradition  that  that  is  not  a  function  or  obli- 
gation of  the  Treasury  Department,  except  to  submit  it  in  the  most 
summary  form  his  annual  report,  so  that  that  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  now  as  it  is  interpreted.  In  respect  to  the 
requirement  in  the  act  of  1909  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  contingent 
one — that  is,  only  comes  into  force  in  case  the  prospective  expendi- 
tures exceed  the  prospective  revenues.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
entirely  different  in  its  motives  from  that  of  requiring  the  President 
to  submit  a  budget  in  the  first  instance. 

The  President's  office  at  the  present  time,  as  you  probably  know,  is 
not  an  office  of  record,  and  when  a  President  leaves  it  he  carries  away 
with  him  the  entire  files,  so  that  the  incoming  President  gets  an  office 
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with  the  walls  absolutely  blank.  He  starts  in  without  an  iota  of 
information  regarding  the  administration,  organization,  or  activities 
of  the  Government.  Therefore  he  has  not  in  his  possession  any  of 
that  information.  I  want  to  emphasize  again  very  strongly  that  the 
President  and  his  bureau  can  discharge  their  duties  not  as  a  result  of 
the  investigation  of  requests  after  they  come  in,  but  as  the  result  of 
accumulated  experience  and  the  possession  of  highly  organized  and 
systematic  records  along  the  line  suggested  in  my  proposal  for 
service  monographs  with  possibly  a  system  of  reports  to  support 
them.  The  President  now  has  nothing  of  that  kind,  and  no  ma- 
chinery. Consequently,  it  is  impossible  for  the  President  to  meet 
that  obligation,  even  if  he  desired  to  do  so.  But,  after  all,  the 
fundamental  thing  is  that  we  have  not  the  recognition  by  any  Presi- 
dent, nor  by  Congress,  nor  by  the  people  that  he  has  that  function. 
Consequently,  new  legislation  is  required  to  make  that  absolutely 
definite  and  precise.  I  know  that  Congress  can  not  pass  an  act  ancl 
make  it  obligatory  upon  the  President,  that  it  can  only  authorize. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  when  a  matter  like  the  budget  is  brought 
out  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  question  in  regard  to  the  re- 
sponsibility that  it  is  desired  to  set  up,  and  it  is  made  plain  that 
the  President  is  to  be  given  every  possible  means  in  order  to  discharge 
that  responsibility,  there  is  little  danger  that  the  President  can  or 
will  want  to  dodge  this  responsibility. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  repealed  the  present  laws  which  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transmit  the  estimates,  and  say 
that  the  estimates  or  budget  shall  only  be  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, even  though  it  is  only  an  authority,  it  would  repeal  the  other 
law,  and  would  make  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  President  to 
comply  with  that  provision  of  law.    Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Yes,  sir;  it  certainly  would  be,  because,  other- 
wise, the  Government  would  stop.  It  would  be  in  effect  a  mandatory 
order  upon  him. 

Mr.  Madden.  It  would  be  just  as  great  a  violation  of  the  oath  of 
his  office  to  refuse  to  perform  this  function  as  it  would  be  to  refuse 
to  execute  any  other  law,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madden.  So,  in  that  way  we  would  have  power  to  order  the 
President. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  In  that  sense  you  would.  The  next  step  would 
be  the  receipt  and  handling  of  this  budget  after  it  was  transmitted 
by  the  President  to  Congress.  I  will  not  go  over  a^ain  the  ground 
as  to  the  desirability  of  having  that  handled  by  a  single  committee, 
except  to  this  extent:  If  the  budget  is  to  be  a  real  budget,  a  real 
work  program,  it  is  going  to  be  obligatory  that  the  President  shall 
classifv  the  items  in  a  proper  manner  . 

I  will  take  the  Army,  for  example.  The  budget  will  have  to  con- 
tain the  military  program  of  the  President.  If  this  program  is  to 
be  one  that  can  be  clearly  understood  it  must  be  in  one  place— so 
many  billions  of  dollars  for  the  military  establishment,  including, 
of  course,  in  that  the  War  Department,  and  be  properly  itemized 
and  classified. 

Mr.  Madden.  By  activities? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  By  activities,  or  by  organization  units.    But 
t  has  got  to  be  a  picture  of  the  total  wanted  tor  the  Military  Estab- 
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lishment,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  in  the  same  way 
that  totals  supported  by  proper  details  would  be  presented  for  the 
Xaval    Establishment,  foreign  affairs,  and  so  forth.    That  means 
that  the  budget  as  prepared  on  that  principle  would  come  to  Con- 
press  as  a  single,  coordinated  governmental  program  in  which  the 
total  for  each  branch  of  the  Government  and  service  would  appear 
in  one  place.    It  is  evident  that  Congress  could  not  effectively  han- 
dle  it  by  the  present  method  under  which  appropriations  for  the 
same  service  are  handled  in  a  number  of  bills,  and  at  least  two 
committees.     If  it  is  desirable  that  the  President  should  formulate 
a  definite  program  in  respect  to  each  governmental  activity,  it  is 
equally  desirable  that  Congress  should  have  its  definite  program. 
This  it  can  only  have  by  having  one  committee  give  to  it  that  cen- 
tralized, coordinated  consideration  it  requires  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive when  he  formulates  it.    It  is  thus  highly  desirable  that  the  unity 
of  the  budget  should  be  preserved  during  its  passage  through  Con- 
gress, as  this  as  stated  can  only  be  had  by  having  a  single  com- 
mittee take  it  in  charge.    The  decisions  of  this  committee  might  be 
reported  in  a  single  or  a  number  of  bills,  though  I  think  theoretically 
it  would  be  desirable  to  report  it  all  out  at  once. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  could  the  House  consider  one  report  from  a 
single  committee,  while  the  committee  was  considering  another; 
because  the  committee  reporting  it  would  necessarily  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  defending  and  explaining  its  proposition? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  think  you  are  right  on  that.  I  think  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  report  it  out  all  at  once. 

Mr.  Madden.  Following  your  suggestion,  I  think  this  single  com- 
mittee which  you  suggest  necessarily  has  to  be  divded  into  subcom- 
mittees, one  having  jurisdiction  over  each  subject,  and  being  re- 
sponsible to  the  full  committee  for  its  final  action. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Yes.  I  think  as  a  principle  of  administration 
there  has  got  to  be  a  successive  gradation  of  the  parts,  just  as 
we  go  up  from  the  bureau  chief  to  the  department  heads  and  to  the 
President.  I  think  that  Congress  has  got  to  provide  itself  with 
a  somewhat  analogous  organization;  that  is,  authority  has  got  to 
come  to  a  head  some  place.  You  have  got  to  have  that  leadership, 
and  that  ought  to  head  up  in  this  committee  on  the  budget. 

I  think  this  is  a  little  repetition  of  what  I  have  previously  said. 
My  suggestion  in  regard  to  that  committee  is  that  it  should  be 
made  up,  ex  officio,  of  the  heads  and  ranking  members  of  the 
opposition  of  the  leading  committees  on  general  legislation,  those 
committees  that  have  to  do  especially  with  governmental  affairs,  in 
other  words,  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  of  the  Committee  on  Labor, 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  so  forth,  would  be  ex  officio 
members  of  this  central  committee ;  and  then  of  course  there  would 
lie  provision  for  other  members;  so  that  there  would  be  no  question 
that  the  party  in  power  had  an  adequate  majority  on  that  commit- 
tee, because  the  party  in  power  is  the  one  that  is  going  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  revised  budget  as  it  reports  it  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Your  idea  is  that  that  committee  should  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  revenues  as  well  as  over  matters  of  expenditure  ? 
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Mr.  Wihoughby.  Yes.  It  would  have  to  be  a  committee  of  pos- 
sibly 35  or  40  members.  The  result  would  l>e  that  that  committee 
would  be  in  effect  the  executive  committee  of  the  House,  looked  upon 
as  a  board  of  directors,  and  it  would,  under  your  principle  by  which 
the  chairmanship  of  a  committee  is  reached  largely  as  a  matter  of 
seniority,  that  committee  would  be  composed  of  the  oldest — in  point 
of  service — and  the  most  experienced  Members  of  the  House.  It 
would  be  the  leaders  getting  together.  Then  that  committee  would 
handle  the  chapters  of  the  midget  by  subcommittees.  There  would 
then  be  a  subcommittee  of  the  budget  committee  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Foreign  Affairs,  a  subcommittee  on  the  chapters 
dealing  with  military  affairs,  and  so  on;  and,  logically,  the  chairmen 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  for  example,  would  be  the  mem- 
ber who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  general  legislation  of  agri- 
culture, so  that  the  same  man  would  handle  matters  of  general  leg- 
islation in  regard  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  would  have  primarily  under 
his  direction  the  financing  of  the  activities  and  work  which  had  l>een 
authorized  by  general  legislation. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  large  would  you  have  those  subcommittees  ? 

Mr.  WiLix>UGHBY..  I  have  not  given  consideration  to  it.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  large  enough  to  give  an  effective  organization ;  anywhere 
from  five  memlwrs  up. 

Mr.  Hawusy.  Then  you  would  have  5  men  considering  the  Agri- 
cultural appropriation  instead  of  21  men,  as  now  ? 

Mr.  Willougiiby.  It  would  be  a  smaller  committee,  at  least,  than 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  think  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  of  course,  would  be  in  close  relations 
with  the  other  20  members  of  his  committee  on  general  legislation: 
and  they  are  the  ones  that  would  determine,  very  largely,  what  may 
be  called  the  agricultural  policies.  That  would  be  where  agricul- 
tural polices,  to  a  large  extent,  would  be  determined.  And  then  the 
question  of  financing  it  would  be  taken  up  by  this  central  committee. 

Mr.  Bybns.  That  is  rather  contrary  to  the  objections  that  were 
heard  this  morning,  in  that  the  member  of  the  legislative  committee 
naturally  falls  into  the  attitude  of  being  interested  in  boosting  appro- 
priations for  the  department  which  he  really  represents. 

Mr.  Willouohby.  I  think  that  that  question  would  be  met  in  this 
way:  It  is  true  that  if  you  place  a  branch  of  the  Government  like 
agriculture  in  charge  of  a  man,  that  becomes  his  hobby — his  intere>t. 
lie  assumes  somewhat  the  attitude  toward  it  that  the  head  of  a  depig- 
ment or  bureau  does.  I  anticipate  that  this  might  easily  work  this 
way.  The  central  committee,  when  it  receives  its  budget,  would  have 
a  general  discussion  in  regard  to  the  program,  as  a  whole,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  look  at  the  large  total  statements  and  caucus,  in 
effect,  on  what  is  going  to  be  the  program  of  the  committee  in  regard 
to  the  financial  program,  considering  both  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture sides.  As  the  result  of  that  consideration  it  would  give  at  least 
tentative  instructions  to  its  subcommittees  in  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  perform  their  work.  Then,  of  course,  when  tm* 
subcommittees  have  made  their  examination  and  have  had  their  hear- 
ings, which  will  be  printed  and  be  available  to  the  whole  coniinitt0?' 
it  would  be  up  to  the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  to  defend  hi* 
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proposals  before  the  whole  committee.  This  whole  committee  is  not 
interested  in  any  particular  department,  but  is  interested  in  economy 
as  a  whole,  and  it  would  check  the  proposals  of  the  subcommittees  in 
the  same  way  that  the  President  is  expected  to  check  the  estimates  of 
the  departments  and  bureaus. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  policy  you  are  suggesting  now  is  followed  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  its  work. 

Mr.  Wili/hjghby.  I  think  that  the  following  out  of  that  scheme 
would  be  very  largely  carrying  to  its  logical  conclusion  what  the 
Appropriations  Committee  does. 

Mr.  Hawley.  There  was  a  controversy  a  few  days  ago  with  refer- 
ence to  the  tariff  being  a  political  issue,  it  being  suggested  that  in  each 
appropriation  bill  on  the  budget  theory  you  very  likely  would  have  a 
tariff  issue,  which  would  be  a  political  issue  and  involve  the  budget 
bill  in  a  political  rather  than  a  financial  controversy.  What  have  you 
to  state  in  relation  to  that?     What  are  your  views? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  must  confess  that  when  that  point  was  raised 
it  gave  rise  to  serious  consideration  in  my  mind,  and  I  really  do  not 
know  how  it  could  be  effectively  met.  I  can  certainly  see  the  fact 
that  the  revenue  side  is  going  to  be  a  political  issue  in  the  way  that 
the  expenditure  side  is  not.  It  may  be  that  the  plan  I  have  suggested 
of  having  the  same  committee  consider  revenue  and  expenditure 

roposals  is  the  one  that  is  open  to  objection  from  this  standpoint. 

t  may  be  desirable,  at  least  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  to  go  no  fur- 
ther than  to  concentrate  the  matters  of  expenditures  in  this  one 
central  committee,  although  the  budget  ought  to  handle  both  sides, 
and  the  single  committee  on  appropriations  ought  to  have  both  sides 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes;  for  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Yes;  for  the  revenue;  it  ought  to  have  that  side 
under  consideration,  so  that  at  all  times  it  can  appreciate  that  its 
action  is  going  to  result  in  a  surplus  or  a  deficit,  which  has  got  to  be 
handled  by  another  committee. 

Mr.  Madden.  And  fixing  the  tax? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Yes ;  that  is,  by  having  the  other  committee  fix 
the  tax,  leaving  the  responsibility  to  the  other  committee  to  meet  that 
problem.  If  you  have  twTo  committees,  their  chairmen  would  cer- 
tainly informally,  if  not  formally,  be  in  very  close  relations  to  each 
ether. 

Mr.  Hawley.  On  the  point  of  subcommittees  studying  and  report- 
ing a  bill  to  the  full  committee  and  then  the  subcommittees  defending 
their  proposals  before  this  full  committee,  you  referred  to  the  fact 
that  that  was  the  practice  now  in  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
had  the  honor  to  serve  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  a  time 
before  I  went  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  I  remem- 
ber two  or  three  times  a  subcommittee  gave  a  bill  very  careful  con- 
sideration and  the  subcommittee  chairman  came  before  the  full  com- 
mittee and  I  think  in  15  or  20  minutes  he  made  a  general  statement 
and  the  full  committee  authorized  a  report  on  the  bill.  Their  exami- 
nation of  the  subcommittee's  work  was  perfunctory;  the  subcommit- 
tee really  did  all  the  appropriating,  so  far  as  that  committee  was 
conremed. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Well,  I  think  that  probably 
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Mr.  Hawley  (continuing).  For  the  reason  that  the  full  committee 
does  not  have  the  time  to  go  over  it  all  again. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  think  it  might  very  likely — and  probably 
•properly — be  that  the  full  committee  would  in  great  part  accept 
the  decision  of  the  subcommittee.  It  would  be  only  in  regard  to 
the  big  issues  like  the  Military  Establishment  that  it  would  not.  I 
take  it  that  if  there  was  a  subcommittee  on  military  affairs,  and  it 
reported  a  bill  greatly  enlarging  the  Military  Establishment,  it  would 
not  be  accepted  perfunctorily  by  the  full  committee.  I  think  that 
important  questions  like  that  or  as  to  whether  the  Department  of 
Labor  should  be  given  $1,000,000  or  $5,000,000  to  run  a  public-em- 
ployment service,  would  not  be  necessarily  accepted  perfunctorily 
by  the  full  committee.  I  would  think  that  it  would  consider  those 
questions  possibly  in  advance,  and  if  not  in  advance,  when  the  thing 
was  brought  before  it. 

Mr.  Burns.  The  result  would  be  very  materially  reduced  esti- 
mates. In  other  words,  if  they  brought  in  a  bill  in  which  they  in- 
creased the  estimates  or  did  not  very  materially  reduce  them,  I  think 
that  the  full  committee  would  look  into  it  quite  carefully. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  suspect  that  it  would  result  in  decreasing  the 
responsibility  placed  in  the  subcommittee  and  increasing  the  respon- 
sibility located  in  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  the  five  members  of  this  subcommittee  of 
the  general  committee,  which  is  the  number  you  have  mentioned,  be 
more  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint,  of  the  House  in  its  examina- 
tion of  its  proposals,  than  would  be  a  committee  of  21  members! 

Mr.  Madden.  They  would  get  better  results  than  will  21  members. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  we  have  to  get  this  through  the  House,  and  we 
have  to  get  the  votes  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  as  a  committee  of  general  legislation,  would 
remain  intact,  and  that  it  would  still  have  the  consideration  of  these 
important  bills,  like,  for  example,  the  question  of  establishing  a  food 
administration  or  of  continuing  it  in  power. 

Mr,  Temple.  The  question  of  policy  would  still  remain. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Ves. 

Mr.  Temple.  There  is  one  point  there.  Of  course  the  necessity  of 
having  subcommittees  is  obvious.  If  the  full  committee  would  con- 
sider item  after  item,  it  would  have  to  do  that  exclusively,  and  there 
are  only  12  months  in  the  year.  If  it  is  subdivided  into  subcom- 
mittees they  can  work  simultaneously. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Temple.  You  spoke  of  having  a  committee  on  the  budget  on 
which  the  legislative  committees  would  be  represented,  and  then  di- 
viding it  into  subcommittees,  that  way.  If  one  would  start  from  the 
other  end  of  the  line  and  continue  the  existing  committees  of  the 
House  and  then  have  a  budgetary  council  made  up  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  senior  members  of  those  committees  to  taKe  the  whole  budget 
into  consideration  and  let  the  existing  committees  act  as  the  subcom- 
mittees, what  have  you  to  say  as  to  that?  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  a  practicable  scheme  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  do  not  either,  but  it  is  an  alternative  propo- 
sition that  I  think  ought  to  receive  consideration. 
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Mr.  Temple.  It  would  have  some  men  on  the  legislative  commit- 
tee, so  called,  that  is  the  existing  committees,  who  would  not  be  on 
the  budgetary  council,  and  it  would  preserve  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  House,  which  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  upset,  in  view 
of  the  present  state  of  mind  of  the  Members.  It  would  preserve  the 
present  committee  organization,  and  yet  make  a  sort  of  P  ederal  com- 
mittee, federating  those  committees  into  a  budgetary  council. 
Whether  that  would  work  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  I  should  like  you 
to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Willoughbt.  Of  course  the  idea  of  the  full  committee  revising 
the  proceedings  of  the  subcommittee  is  perfectly  normal  and  well 
established ;  but  as  soon  as  you  get  to  the  one  committee  revising  the 
proceedings  of  another  committe,  it  gives  rise  to  other  considerations. 
Mr.  Temple.  From  that  voint  of  view,  these  committees  would  be 
subcommittee  of  the  budgetary  council. 

Mr.  Willoughbt.  It  might  be  worked  along  that  line. 
Mr.  Temple.  This  is  just  approaching  the  problem  from  the  other 
end. 

Mr.  Good.  While  this  statement  of  20  years  of  estimates  and  ap- 
propriations shows  that  in  that  time  the  appropriations  were 
^555,000,000  net  less  than  the  estimates,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  larger  decrease  or  cut  was  made  by  the  committee  that  operated 
through  its  subcommittees  rather  than  by  the  committees  which 
operate  as  a  whole  committee  of  20  members  or  thereabouts.  They 
frequently  reported  out  the  appropriations  with  little  reduction  in 
the  estimates  as  they  came  from  the  departments  and  in  some  cases 
it  was  found  that  there  were  quite  large  increases  over  the  estimates. 
In  nearly  every  case  where  the  appropriation  carried  more  than  the 
estimate  of  the  department,  it  was  from  a  committee  that  did  not 
operate  by  subcommittees. 

Mr.  Willoughbt.  That  is  very  important  evidence. 
Mr.  Hawley.  I  served  on  the  agricultural  appropriation  committee 
for  several  years,  and  our  appropriation  bill  was  always  prepared  by 
a  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Good.  Hearings  being  held  by  the  full  committee  ? 
Mr.  Hawley.  Hearings  being:  before  the  full  committee,  but  the 
bill  was  prepared  by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Good.  I  am  interested  to  note  in  some  of  the  hearings  that 
members  will  say  "  Now,  do  you  think  you  can  get  along  with  that 
amount  ? "  That  is  rather  an  invitation  for  them  to  increase  their 
estimates,  right  before  the  committee.  It  was  a  most  surprising 
thing  to  me,  because  my  training  has  been  all  the  other  way;  and 
sometimes  that  invitation  to  the  department  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Probably  the  members  were  interested  in  the  ex- 
penditure. 

Mr.  Good.  That  is  very  possible. 

Mr.  Willouohby.  This  plan  has  two  other  advantages  that  have 
only  been  mentioned  incidentally.  One  is  that  it  correlates  the  plan 
of  general  legislation  with  financing;  and  the  other  is  that  it  goes 
part  way,  at  least,  toward  meeting  the  practical  difficulty  that  con- 
fronts Congress  in  making  a  change,  in  that  it  obviates  the  necessity 
of  taking  away  from  a  chairman  a  very  important  power  that  he  now 
has.    As  far  as  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member  of  the  opposi- 
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tion  are  concerned,  they,  under  this  scheme,  would  continue  to  exer- 
cise that  same  immediate  concern  over  the  appropriations  which  they 
have  exercised  in  the  past,  and  in  addition  to  that  have  the  very  great 
influence  and  power  of  participating  in  the  entire  financing  of  the 
Government  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Madden.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  chairmen 
are  not  as  important  as  they  think  they  are.  The  other  members  of 
the  committee  are  more  important. 

But  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
machine  that  you  have  outlined,  which  attracts  me  very  much,  you 
have  thought  about  the  advisability  of  having  a  legislative  audit  in 
connection  with  the  expenditures? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  have. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  was  not  here  when  you  gave  your  former  testimony, 
so  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  considered  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Willovgiiby.  I  have,  and  I  would  like  to  come  to  that  as  the 
last  step. 

Mr.  Madden.  All  right. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Have  you  thought  about  the  propriety  of  taking  away 
from  these  various  appropriations  committees  their  power  to  make 
appropriations  and  leaving  them  intact  and  requiring  them  only  to 
make  recommendations  for  appropriations,  and  then  have  their  recom- 
mendations passed  upon  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  or  some 
other  committee ;  so  that  they  might  do  all  the  investigation  and  prob- 
ably their  reports  ordinarily  would  be  accepted,  but  still  leave  the 
power  of  actually  taking  the  money  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
with  a  committee  that  would  not  be  controlled  bv  the  heads  of  these 
committees,  or  give  opportunity  for  any  logrolling  among  themselves? 

Mr.  WiLLorGHBY.  I  have  not  considered  that  very  point,  but  I 
have  considered  the  very  difficult  problem  of  general  legislation  upon 
the  appropriation  bill,  which  I  think  is  somewhat  similar.  I  know 
that  there  is  a  grave  objection  in  the  public  mind  to  so-called  riders 
on  general  appropriation  bills  and  that  the  bills  are  framed  with  a 
view  to  preventing  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  general  legislation  is  of 
two  kinds.  One  is  legislation  that  is  of  a  purely  administrative  char- 
acter, and  germane  to  the  matter  of  financing ;  and  other  legislation 
that  is  not.  For  example,  the  case  that  the  chairman  has  mentioned, 
I  think,  already,  of  where  a  department  was  spending  large  sums  of 
money  for  sending  out  telegrams  to  organizations  to  telegraph  in,  in 
support  of  some  proposition.  That  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  the  place  to  cateh  that  was  right  on  the 
appropriation  bill,  and  to  write  in  a  limitation  prohibiting  that  in 
the  future. 

A  statute  may  provide  for  the  organization  of  an  office  and  fix  the 
salary  6i  the  director  and  the  chief  clerk  at,  say,  $2,500.  The  ques- 
tion may  be  raised  of  the  advisability  of  changing  that  salary  to 
$3,000.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  competent  for  the  committee  on  the 
budget  to  change  it  right  there. 

But  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  that  has  not  to  do  with  determining 
the  conditions  under  which  money  shall  be  spent,  then  I  think  that 
such  legislation  ought  not  to  be  on  the  appropriation  bills,  although 
I  recognize  that  emergencies  may  arise  where  a  principle  should  lie 
violated  in  order  to  meet  an  exigency. 
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Mr.  Madden.  If  the  legislation  is  foreign  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration it  is  not  advisable,  at  any  rate,  to  undertake  its  enactment 
on  an  appropriation  bill ;  but  it  may  be,  as  you  say,  the  very  place 
to  enact  legislation,  and  the  only  place  in  which  it  can  enact  it,  where 
it  can  be  called  directly  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have  the  exe- 
cuting of  it. 

Mr.  Willougiiby.  Yes.  We  will  suppose  that  a  great  marine 
disaster  occurs,  like  the  sinking  of  the  Titcmic.  That  immediately 
raised  the  question  whether  our  whole  system  of  inspection  in  re- 
gard to  ocean-going  vessels  is  defective,  and  it  may  mean  that  a 
very  great  increase  in  the  steamboat-inspection  service  should  be 
made,  or  that  it  should  be  authorized  to  engage  in  activities  not 
already  engaged  in.  That  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
on  the  budget,  and  the  committee  on  maritime  affairs.  The  chair- 
man of  that  committee  would  immediately  frame  up  the  bill  in  con- 
ference with  the  executive  officer,  we  will  suppose,  in  his  committee 
on  general  legislation,  and  put  it  through.  Then,  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  the  budget,  he  would  provide  for  financing 
that  new  service.  That  is  what  I  mean,  when  I  say  that  the  plan 
proposed  presents  the  possibility  of  correlating  those  two  things  of 
general  legislation  and  financing. 

Under  the  British  system,  the  budget  is  purely  a  financial  meas- 
ure, granting  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  activities  otherwise  au- 
thorized. This  question  of  correlating  general  legislation  and 
financing  there  does  not  arise,  because  the  same  body — the  cabinet — 
that  dominates  the  budget  also  has  control  of  the  legislative  pro- 
cedure in  the  House,  and  can  act  just  the  way  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Good.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  committees.  My  under- 
standing of  the  plan  was  that  the  persons  who  should  be  taken  from 
the  other  committees — the  chairman  and  the  ranking  majority  and 
minority  members — would  become  permanent  members  of  the  cen- 
tral committee  to  sit  on  other  bills  that  would  come  before  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WiixoroHBY.  Oh,  yes;  they  would  discharge  their  duties  as 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  the  committees  on  legislation,  to 
the  full  extent  that  they  do  now. 

Mr.  Good.  I  say,  they  would  be  all  the  time  members  of  the  appro- 
priations committee,  or  whatever  it  was  called? 

Mr.  Wiixoughby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Good.  Might  not  this  happen,  if  you  arbitrarily  fixed  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  majority  member  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  that  you  would  have  from  one  locality,  perhaps 
from  one  State,  a  large  number  of  persons  who  might  perhaps  pre- 
dominate the  appropriations  committee  ? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  As  I  say,  I  think  that  a  provision  in  some 
way — although  I  have  not  thought  it  out — should  be  made  for  addi- 
tional members. 

Mr.  Good.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Willouohby.  And  consequently  those  additional  members 
might  be  selected  with  a  view  to  giving  geographic  representation. 

Mr.  Good.  They  might  be  selected  as  all  members  01  committees 
are  now  selected,  so  that  you  would  have  a  committee  with  member- 
ship diffused  over  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  a  strong  working  committee.    That  is  the  principal  thing. 
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Mr.  Willotjghby.  Yes ;  those  considerations  have  certainly  got  to 
enter.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  have 
them  raised  very  concretely  to  me. 

Mr.  Madden.  As  it  is  now,  three  or  four  States  have  a  majority  of 
the  chairmanships  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  Willotjghby.  Passing  to  another  phase,  I  must  confers 
that  when  I  originally  came  before  the  committee  I  was  rather 
strongly  impressed  with  the  danger  that  existed  under  existing  con- 
ditions, of  a  revised  budget,  as  reported  by  a  committee  on  the  bud- 
get, undergoing  mutilation  in  the  House,  due  to  amendments  by  indi- 
vidual members,  and  I  felt  very  keenly  in  the  same  way  that  it  was 
important  to  have  the  unity  of  the  budget  and  its  integrity  preserved 
in  its  formative  stage,  so  that  it  should  be  preserved  as  it  came  from 
this  central  committee,  and  should  not  be  amended  by  a  member 
moving  to  have  a  post  office  erected  here,  or  this  or  that  sort  of  thin? 
done. 

In  listening  to  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  here,  I  have  been 
very  strongly  impressed  by  the  fact  that  that  really  is  not  an  evil 
at  the  present  time,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  appropriations  bills,  in 
fact,  do  not  undergo  any  material  modification  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  understood  by  the  members  that  they  are  to 
stand  by  the  committee,  through  the  House. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  And  if  you  have  a  budget  committee  made  up  ex 
officio  of  the  chairmen  of  all  these  powerful  committees  on  general 
legislation  and  therefore  including  the  real  leaders  of  the  House,  the 
danger  of  their  decisions  being  materially  changed  would  be  almost 
nothing;  and,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  members  still  fed 
many  of  them,  that  they  would  like  to  have  the  right  as  individual* 
to  make  a  motion  and  bring  up  a  question,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  attempt  to  make  any  change  in  respect 
to  the  rules  of  the  House  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time.  There  is 
no  use  raising  a  question  about  an  abuse,  when  the  abuse  is  not  one 
really  important. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  take  that  right 
away  from  the  Members,  for  the  reason  that  their  constituents  are 
often  insisting  upon  certain  things,  and  motions  by  the  Members 
would  indicate  to  their  constituents  that  the  Members  were  trying  to 
carry  out  their  wishes. 

Mr.  Temple.  Do  you  mean  that  a  Member  could  move  to  amend  by 
increasing  or  decreasing 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Yes.    I  would  like  to  have  that  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Temple.  The  opinion  of  one  Member  would  not  have  as  much 
weight  as  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Is  there  not  this  danger  in  that  svstem !  Take  the 
Agricultural  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Military  Affaire  and 
the  Comittee  on  Naval  Affairs  and  the  other  appropriation  commit- 
tees ;  each  one  of  those  committees  is  very  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  activities  over  which  they  preside,  and  if  the 
ranking  members  of  that  committee,  composed  of  all  those  members, 
were  in  one  main  committee,  would  not  all  of  them  have  more  of  ft 
tendency  to  boost  the  expenditures,  just  like  these  bureaus  down  here* 
by  their  own  enthusiasm  and  their  own  building  up,  and  caring  iot 
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their  own  movements,  so  that  you  would  have  an  aggregation  of  men 
who  would  be  thinking  more  about  extending  than  about  cutting 
down? 

Mr.  Wuxotjghby.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  any  more  ten- 
dency that  way  than  they  have  at  present,  and  the  whole  effect  would 
be  to  lessen  the  evils  of  the  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  Tayi/)r.  I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  that  and  get  your 
judgment  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  WnxouGHBY.  Passing  now  to  the  control  of  the  budget  after  it 
has  been  enacted,  I  will  only  say  that  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
a  complete  budgetry  plan  ought  to  provide  for  the  office  of  comp- 
troller and  auditor  general,  independent  of  the  Treasury,  along  the 
lines  that  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  thrashed  out  before  this  com- 
mittee. Congress  is  a  fund-granting  authority.  No  organ  that  grants 
funds  has  fulfilled  its  obligation  until  it  follows  up  and  sees  that  the 
orders  that  it  has  given  have  been  carried  out.  It  has  got  to  have 
some  organ  for  doing  that.  That  organ  would  be  the  office  of  the 
comptroller  and  the  auditor  general,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  follow 
after,  audit,  and  inform  Congress  of  how  its  orders  have  been  exe- 
cuted ;  and,  furthermore,  where  discretion  has  been  granted,  as  there 
is  granted  considerable  latitude  in  expenditure,  the  fidelity  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  that  discretion  has  been  exercised ;  in  other  words, 
give  Congress  as  complete  a  report  of  the  way  its  agent,  the  admin- 
istration, has  carried  out  orders  given  to  it  as  possible.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  positions  would  not  be  unlike  what  they  are  at  the 
present  time,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  comptroller  and  auditors  at  pres- 
ent are  not  subjected  to  administrative  pressure.  The  position,  how- 
ever, would  be  quite  different. 

The  auditors  at  the  present  time,  and  the  comptroller  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  do  not  feel  that  it  is  any  part  of  their  obligation  to  criti- 
cize in  any  way  the  acts  of  the  administration.  If  the  office  was  in- 
dependent, and  especially  if  that  duty  was  specially  imposed  upon  it, 
its  duty  would  be,  not  merely  to  see  that  all  legal  requirements  were 
met,  but  to  comment  on  and  point  out  every  feature  with  respect  to 
which  extravagance,  misdirection  in  expenditures,  abuse  of  discre- 
tion, etc.,  has  taken  place.  Certainly  an  examination  of  accounts 
would  reveal  many  points  in  that  respect,  and  develop  them  in  a  very 
effective  way. 

Mr.  Madden.  Now,  about  an  organization,  and  the  manner  of  ap- 
pointment. 

Mr.  WmLouGHBY.  That  office  ought  to  be  given  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible a  judicial  status.  In  one  sense  it  would  be  independent  of  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  in  the  same  way  as  the  courts 
are;  but  in  another  sense  the  office  would  be  really  an  agency  of  the 
legislature.  And  I  think  that  feature  of  it  ought  certainly  to  be 
made  very  clear. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  comptroller  and  auditor  general  should  be  not 
subject  to  dismissal  by  the  President? 

Mr.  Whix)uohby.  Not  subject  to  dismissal ;  that  is,  protect  him  in 
the  same  way  as  you  protect  a  judge. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  He  would  be  appointed  by  the  President? 

Mr.  Wiijjouohby.  Probably  appointed  by  the  President ;  although 
there  is  a  question,  due  to  the  fact  that  this  officer  is  in  effect  an 
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agency  of  the  House,  that  the  House  ought  to  have  some  say  in  nomi- 
nating and  selecting  him.  That  is  a  consideration  I  will  not  enter 
into.  I  do  think,  However,  that  it  is  highly  important  that  he  be 
given  independent  status  like  a  judge. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  The  House  might  suggest  one  or  more  names,  from 
which  the  President  could  select.    What  do  you  think  about  that! 

Mr.  Willoughby.  It  has  been  said  that  that  office  would  nor- 
mally be  filled  by  the  promotion  of  a  deputy  auditor  general.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  the  incumbent  would  work 
itself  out  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  presume  that  the  Senate  will  insist  upon  its  right 
to  recommend  and  confirm  appointments. 

Mr.  Willouohby.  There  is  a  very  nice  point  there  as  to  just  how 
this  officer  should  be  selected  and  appointed,  but  I  have  not  any- 
thing further  that  I  think  I  could  contribute  on  that. 

Mr.  Temple.  His  tenure  is  more  permanent,  and  he  would  outlast 
the  President  that  appointed  him. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Yes;  and  I  feel  that  it  is  true  of  this  director 
of  budget,  and  true  of  the  secretary  of  the  committee  on  appropria- 
tions. I  believe  that  with  those  offices  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
have  the  principle  established  just  as  a  matter  of  convention,  that 
the  office  was  permanent  and  would  run  along  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Before  you  leave  that,  let  me  ask  you  this.  Would 
you  have  a  public  accounts  committee  created? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Oh,  I  should.  I  think  if  you  merely  provide 
for  this  comptroller  and  auditor  general  submitting  a  report,  and 
stop  there,  you  do  not  get  verv  far.  We  know  the  end  or  most  of 
official  reports.  They  are  filed  and  dismissed.  It  would  be  highly 
important  that  Congress  should  make  provision  for  a  committee 
on  accounts,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  receive  this  report,  examine 
it,  take  up  all  the  points  that  were  mentioned  for  examination,  and 
if  the  criticism  was  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  for  example,  in  re- 
spect to  the  exercise  of  its  discretion  in  the  establishment  of  a 
station  where  it  was  not  needed,  or  what  not,  that  committee  could 
call  the  director  of  the  bureau  before  it,  or  any  other  officials.  It 
would  have  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general  right  at  its  elbow 
to  act  as  its  technical  adviser,  and  they  would  track  that  right  out 
and  report  the  results  to  the  House.  That  committee  ought  to  be  a 
very  serious-minded  and  very  important  committee. 

Bifr.  Good.  That  committee  would  practically  assume  the  functions 
of  the  present  numerous  committees  on  expenditures? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  It  would  assume  all  of  the  functions  and  per- 
form them  in  a  much  more  efficient  way,  because  it  will  get  the  infor- 
mation automatically  rather  than  as  the  result  of  a  special  investi- 
gation. 

Mr.  Good.  Yes;  and  with  the  creation  of  this  one  committee  you 
would  abolish  all  of  the  others,  and  if  there  was  need  of  a  special  com- 
mittee for  investigation  to  inquire  into  unusual  expenditures  and 
make  a  more  thorough  investigation,  that  could  be  created,  then,  as 
occasion  might  warrant. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burns.  You  referred  to  a  joint  committee  or  a  committee  of 
each  House? 
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Mr.  Willoughby.  I  referred  to  handling  it  purely  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  House ;  a  committee  of  the  House. 

There  are  two  other  points  that  I  omitted  to  handle  as  I  went  along, 
and  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  them.  It  will  take  me  only  a  few 
minutes.  One  is  that  I  think  that  a  very  important  object  would  be 
gained  if  the  practice  could  be  established  of  having  the  President 
submit  his  budget  as  his  annual  address  to  Congress  on  its  assembling 
in  December.  That  occasion  should  be  the  one  when  the  President 
would  come  before  Congress  as  the  general  manager  of  the  Govern- 
ment corporation  and  lay  before  Congress  a  report — an  administra- 
tive report — regarding  how  administrative  affairs  had  been  conducted 
during  the  past  year  and  his  program  for  the  future.  It  would  be 
desirable  that  he  should  handle  no  other  subject  in  that  message.  The 
result  of  that  would  be  to  accomplish  this  fundamental  end  that  we 
are  very  keen  to  get,  that,  namely,  of  focusing  public  attention  on 
that  matter. 

Now,  suppose  that  at  each  session  of  Congress  the  President  comes 
forward  with  that  annual  message,  the  annual  report,  and  the  news- 
papers feature  it,  as  they  will  exclusively,  and  the  whole  attention  of 
the  people  is  focused  right  at  the  meeting  of  Congress  on  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs  in  the  past  and  what  is  proposed  for  the  future, 
all  other  matters  being  left  for  treatment  in  special  messages,  a  great 
end  would  be  gained.  I  think  also  that  it  would  be  well  it  the  Presi- 
dent should  at  the  same  time  submit  the  administrative  reports  of  the 
departments  and  bureaus  as  supporting  documents  to  his  own  report 
as  general  manager  and  his  budget  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Presi- 
dent would  thus  lay  his  report  before  Congress  saying,  "  Here  is  my 
report  as  manager  and  here  are  the  reports  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments as  supporting  documents  to  it,  and  here  is  my  budget  sum- 
marizing the  facts  regarding  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  and  my 
financial  and  work  program  for  the  future." 

Mr.  Temple.  It  would  be  an  annual  address  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  ? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  Yes;  in  the  very  best  sense. 

Mr.  Madden.  Also,  if  he  could  bring  all  that  information  before 
the  Congress  as  early  as  the  15th  of  October,  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage, because  it  would  give  time  for  the  study  of  the  questions. 

Mr.  WiULOUOHBr.  Of  course,  there  is  a  hiatus  when  there  is  no 
House  in  existence,  sometimes.  It  might  be  that  he  should  file  with 
the  secretary  of  the  House,  or  some  officer,  that  information,  so  that 
it  would  be  available. 

Mr.  Temple.  Then  it  would  be  diffused  through  the  country. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  You  would  not  get  that  psychological  effect  that 
you  would  if  the  President  made  it  his  annual  address  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Good.  Would  you  give  the  power  to  insert  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates of  appropriation  for  any  service  not  authorized  by  law,  or  for 
new  services,  or  for  salaries  ior  services  authorized  by  law  beyond 
the  authorized  limit? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  I  would.  I  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
limit  the  President,  because  the  theory  is  that  he  is  to  have  his  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  before  Congress  what  he  thinks  should  be  done  from 
the  administrative  standpoint,  what  the  activities  should  be,  and 
what  organizations  should  be  set  up ;  and  if  he  chooses,  to  enter  into 
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the  details  of  what  salaries  should  be  paid.  But  I  think  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  that  the  budget  should  be  so  constructed  as  a 
matter  of  mechanical  make-up  to  bring  out  in  the  most  emphatic  way 
any  such  change.  It  might  fee  deemed  advisable,  although  I  would 
not  pass  on  this  definitely,  that  the  budget  should  be  in  two  parts. 
One  would  be  for  financing  the  organizations  as  they  exist,  and  then 
with  a  supplement  of  what  additions  to  make,  which  would  bring 
out  what  additional  expenditure  would  be  required,  in  respect  to 
recommending  changes  in  salaries,  and  the  like. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  question  of  standardization  of  personnel 
will  be  worked  out  before  long.  If  that  could  be  done,  the  mechanical 
preparation  of  the  budget  would  be  enormously  simplified,  and  the 
question  constantly  recurring  of  raising  the  salary  of  this  individual 
or  that,  would  not  come  up  as  often  as  it  does  at  tne  present  time. 

Mr.  Madden.  By  "standardization"  you  mean  dividing  them  up 
into  classes,  and  thengroups  within  the  classes? 

Mr.  Willoughbt.  The  rule  of  classification  is  not  to  classify  per- 
sonnel, as  it  is  so  often  termed,  but  to  classify  positions. 

Mr.  Madden.  Positions,  yes. 

Mr.  Wiuloughby.  To  take  a  certain  service  and  determine  what 
positions  are  required  for  that  service  and  write  the  specification  for 
each  position,  and  then  determine  the  compensation  that  ought  to 
go  with  it.  Then  the  question  would  arise  in  the  form  "  shall  we  in- 
crease the  number  of  positions  of  a  particular  kind  from  four  to 
six  or  eight,"  and  the  problem  would  be  very  largely  a  matter  of 
whether  you  wanted  to  increase  the  service  or  not.  Such  a  determi- 
nation of  the  number  and  character  Of  positions  required  by  each 
service  and  the  standardization  of  salaries  so  that  the  same  compen- 
sation would  attach  to  a  position  of  a  given  specification  throughout 
the  Government  services  would  contribute  very  much  to  eliminating 
this  question  of  salaries  from  the  budget.  The  budget  of  course  would 
include  a  schedule  of  salaries  for  each  service  as  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion as  is  the  case  in  the  British  budget. 

Mr.  Madden,  We  are  working  now  on  that  kind  of  a  scheme  In 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  Good.  If  a  ^President  should  send  a  budget  to  Congress  con- 
taining many  items  of  appropriation  not  authorized  by  law,  and 
substantially  changing  the  salaries,  either  increasing  or  decreasing 
them,  one  man  on  the  floor  of  the  House  could  so  modify  the  budget 
that  it  would  not  be  recognizable,  unless  you  would  change  the  rules 
of  the  House  making  anything  in  the  budget  in  order. 

Mr.  WiiiLOUGHBY.  Of  course  that  is  a  question  that  would  have  to 
be  met,  and  I  am  not  very  competent  to  handle  it,  except  that  I  do 
have  the  feeling  that  if  we  are  going  to  place  on  the  President  the 
responsibility  of  formulating  this  budget,  it  is  important  for  him 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  letting  his  wishes  be  known. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  the  President  was  authorized  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  change,  or  a  new  activity,  in  a  bureau  or  a  depart- 
ment, it  would  be  easy  enough  to  pass  an  act  authorizing  the  activity. 

Mr.  Wiuloughby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madden  (continuing).  And  then  enact  the  appropriation  to 
carry  it  into  effect;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Temple.  You  would  have  to  delay  the  budget  until  after  you 
could  get  the  legislation  through,  and  it  might  be  a  long  delay. 
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Mr.  Willoughby.  There  is  iust  one  other  point,  from  my  side, 
that  I  want  to  mention  and  that  is  this :  Incidental  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  fact  that  after  you  have  worked  out  this  problem  of 
a  budget  satisfactorily  you  have  still  the  Senate  to  deal  with.  That, 
to  my  mind,  is  an  exceedingly  serious  and  important  matter,  and  I 
have  not  anything  to  contribute  in  relation  to  it  except  this,  that  I 
believe  that  if  the  House  would  courageously  provide  for  a  budget 
system  in  the  sense  of  providing  for  a  properely  formulated  budget 
by  the  President  and  also  for  handling  it  as  a  budget  in  the  House 
in  some  such  way  as  I  have  suggested,  I  believe  that  the  House  will 
enormously  strengthen  its  hands  as  against  the  Senate.  Having 
secured  a  carefully  coordinated  budget  from  the  President  and  hav- 
ing handled  it  in  this  scientific  manner  the  House  will  have  a  posi- 
tion of  tactical  advantage,  of  superiority,  that  would  make  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  the  Senate  to  multilate  it.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  will  avoid  it,  but  it  will  strengthen  the  Lower  House  and  might 
have  the  result  of  restoring  to  the  House  the  predominance  in  financial 
measures  which  properly  belongs  to  it. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  it  be  supposed  that  this  budgetary  commis- 
sion of  the  President,  or  whatever  name  it  may  be  given,  on  examin- 
ing the  appropriation  bills  as  they  are  prepared,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  budget,  scientifically  arranged,  would  be  authorized  to 
present  standard  forms  of  bills  to  form  a  scientific  plan  of  appropria- 
tions? 

Mr.  WiixouGHBT.  In  this  way  it  would;  that  is,  the  President 
ought  to  submit  the  budget  in  a  scientific  form,  and  the  House  ought 
to  follow  that  form,  and  consequently  the  classifications  adopted  by 
the  President  in  his  budget  ought  to  be  the  classifications  of  the 
appropriation  heads  followed  by  the  House.  If  you  do  not,  you  can 
not  compare  the  program  of  the  House,  the  revised  program,  with 
the  President's  program. 

The  most  important  accounts  that  are  kept  in  the  Government  are 
the  so-called  "  appropriation  accounts."  That  is,  for  every  appro- 
priation the  Treasury  Department  has  to  open  an  account,  and  the 
most  important  information  that  you  get  is  the  information  fur- 
nished by  those  accounts ;  so  that  when  you  work  out  a  scientifically 
devised  budget,  from  the  mechanical  standpoint,  you  have  laid  down 
a  scientific  system  of  accounting  heads  which  will  make  it  possible 
to  secure  data  regarding  appropriations  and  expenditures  that  will 
furnish  accurate  information  regarding  the  costs  of  services  of 
maintaining  any  particular  office  or  field  station,  of  performing 
any  particular  activity,  etc.,  information  which  can  not  be  secured 
under  the  present  system  of  appropriation  heads,  which  does  not 
correspond  to  any  scientific  system  and  were  not  devised  with  a  view 
to  furnishing  the  information  needed  for  control  purposes.  It  would 
he  one  of  the  important  duties  of  the  budget  organ  to  work  out  such 
a  scientific  and  uniform  system  of  budget  and  appropriation  heads. 
In  doing  so  it  should  confer  with  Members  of  the  House  and  work 
out,  if  possible,  a  scheme  of  classification  that  was  satisfactory  to 
both  the  President  and  Congress. 

Mr.  Hawi*y.  It  ought  to  be  standardized,  so  as  to  enable  the  Con- 
gress later  on  to  make  comparisons  on  similar  items  from  year  to 
year. 
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Mr.  Willouohby.  Certainly ;  and  of  course  you  are  going  to  have 
this  trouble  for  one  year,  at  least,  when  you  change  from  a  system 
of  heads,  which  is  no  system  at  all,  to  this  other;  you  are  going  to 
have  a  break  there  where  you  can  not  Compare  in  the  same  way  that 
you  have  done  in  the  past.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  avoid  that.  We 
had  that  identical  problem  in  the  Census  Office;  that  is,  there  were 
certain  classifications  there  that  were  defective.  We  hesitated  very 
much  to  change  it,  because  then  you  could  not  compare  figures  of 
1910  with  those  of  1900;  so  that  the  question  was  raised,  "  Shall  we 
go  on  indefinitely  and  use  this  defective  classification,  so  that  we 
can  maintain  the  comparisons,  or  shall  we  make  a  new  and  better 
one  ? "  In  some  cases  we  decided  one  way  and,  in  some  cases  the 
other.  But  that  is  a  question  that  has  got  to  be  met,  and  there  will 
be  a  time,  when  you  pass  from  one  system  to  the  other,  when  the 
possibility  of  comparisons  will  be  weakened. 

Mr.  Temple.  We  have  made  some  provisions  for  systems  of  ac- 
counting for  business  corporations  in  order  to  make  it  easier  to  col- 
lect taxes. 

Mr.  Willouohby.  Yes.  In  other  words,  you  require,  for  railroad 
corporations,  administrative  practices  that  you  will  not  apply  to 
yourselves. 

Mr.  Good.  Have  you  finished? 

Mr.  Willouohby.  I  have. 

Mr.  Good.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Willouohby.  I  certainly  appreciate  very  much  the  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  before  you. 


Tuesday,  September  28,  1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  T.  PBATT,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL BUDGET  COMMITTEE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pratt,  would  you  like  to  make  a  statement  to 
the  committee  with  regard  to  the  principles  upon  which  a  sound 
budget  system  should  be  based? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  would,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  not  be  well  to  have  each  wit- 
ness give  his  name,  address,  and  occupation? 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  also  the  study  that  has  been  given  by  each 
witness  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  think  each  witness  should  state  whether  he  repre- 
sents nny  association  or  organization  in  the  prasentation  of  his 
views. 

Mr.  Pratt.  My  name  is  John  T.  Pratt,  and  I  am  a  lawyer  b}T  pro- 
fession. About  three  months  ago  I  took  up  the  question  of  studying 
into  the  need  of  having  a  budget  system  established  in  the  country. 
In  connection  with  several  other  gentlemen,  including  Mr.  Stimson, 
Mr.  Strong,  Mr.  Warburg,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Lindsey,  and  Mr. 
Nesbit 

Mr.  Garner  (interposing).  Do  you  represent  any  association? 

Mr.  Pratt.  We  formed  an  organization  called  the  National  Budget 
Committee,  and  in  July  of  this  year  we  incorporated  in  the  District 
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of  Columbia.  The  general  idea  that  we  had  in  mind  was  that  it  was 
very  necessary  to  have  some' financial  reforms  established  in  Wash- 
ington, and  that  the  only  way  to  get  those  reforms,  from  an  operating 
standpoint,  was  to  have  everybody  in  the  country,  as  far  as  possible, 
understand  the  fundamental  principles  of  governmental  finance. 
We  are  trying  to  build  up  a  membership  corporation  throughout  the 
country,  and  are  trying  to  get  to  them  a  publication  which  we  are 
issuing  twice  a  month  containing  simply  sound  statements  as  to  what 
the  Government  is  doing  with  the  taxpayers'  money.  That  was 
based  upon  the  general  idea  of  trying  to  get  them  to  understand  the 
budget  system,  based,  not  only  upon  statutes  and  changes  in  rules, 
but  upon  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  people  as- to  what  is 
the  responsibility  of  Congress,  what  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  well  as  what  is  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  voter. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  mind  indicating  the  source  of  the  informa- 
tion you  had  in  the  preparation  of  these  pamphlets  as  to  what  you 
allege  the  Government  is  doing? 

^£r.  Pratt.  I  read  over  the  publications  that  have  been  issued  by 
the  Institute  for  Government  JResearch  with  regard  to  the  English 
system,  the  Canadian  system,  and  those  in  operation  in  our  States, 
so  far  as  stlch  systems  have  been  established  in  our  States.  I  also 
studied  the  reports  of  the  hearings  of  Mr.  Stimson's  committee  on 
the  constitutional  amendment,  and  the  hearings  held  by  Mr.  Root 
in  1914  in  New  York  State,  in  which  they  examined  in  some  detail 
the  question  of  adopting  a  budget  system  for  New  York  State.  There 
were  several  reports  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  on  the 
general  question  of  budgetary  reform. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  stated  that  you  were  informing  the  country  in 
these  pamphlets  of  what  the  Government  was  doing :  What  was  the 
source  of  your  information  as  to  what  the  Government  was  doing? 

Mr.  Pratt.  We  have  published  only  three  publications  up  to  date, 
and  we  have  been  simply  trying  to  teach  the  public  what  a  budget 
system  means.  Our  general  point  of  view  is  that  if  y  m  are  going  to 
establish  a  budget  system  that  will  fix  the  responsibility  as  oetween 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government,  you  do 
not  want  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  trying  to  bring 
to  bear  political  pressure  in  a  way  that  will  interfere  with  that  budget 
system.  We  are  simply  trying  to  inform  the  people  as  to  what  their 
individual  responsibility  toward  the  Government  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  now  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  committee  has  been  in  agreement  on  one  main 

Eoint,  and  that  is  that  in  the  development  of  a  budget  system  we  must 
ave  three  steps  considered  at  the  same  time,  namely,  fixing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  preparation  of  the  budget,  fixing  the  regulations 
and  rules  in  Congress  for  the  reception  of  the  budget  and  the  handling 
of  the  budget  in  Congress,  and,  third,  the  arrangement  of  rules  for 
following  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  is  the  third  step? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Changing  the  rules  for  following  up  expenditures  by 
the  executive  departments  of  the  money  granted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Garner.  Do  you  mean  the  rules  or  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Probably  both,  although  I  think  the  rules  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  rules?  The  rules  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives? 
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Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir ;  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Garner.  When  the  bill  has  been  passed  and  is  signed  by  the 
President,  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  law  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Rule  11,  subsection  42,  reads  as  follows: 

The  examination  of  the  accounts  and  expenditures  of  the  several  departments 
of  the  Government  and  the  manner  of  keeping  the  same,  the  economy,  justness, 
and  correctness  of  such  expenditures;  their  conformity  with  appropriation 
laws ;  the  proper  application  of  public  moneys,  etc. 

The  rule  nrovides  that  those  shall  be  subjects  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  nine  standing  committees. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  refer,  then,  to  the  duties  of  those  committees, 
as  outlined  there  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No,  sir;  as  I  understand  it,  those  committees  are  not 
obligated  to  make  reports. 

Mr.  Garner.  No  committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
obligated  to  make  reports  except  on  bills  referred  to  them,  which 
they  may  do  as  they  see  proper,  or  they  may,  on  their  own  initiative, 
undertake  to  make  an  investigation  of  some  facts. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Under  the  third  subject  embraced  in  this  budget  idea, 
there  must  be,  in  our  opinion,  some  obligation  put  upon  some  com- 
mittee or  committees  of  Congress  to  directly  follow  and  persistently 
follow  the.  expenditure  of  money  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  I  think  this  would  be  covered  by  the  rule  to  which 
I  have  called  attention,  if  there  were  added  to  it  a  provision  that  a 
report  be  made. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  investigations  and  reports  be  made? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir ;  and  to  report.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no 
consolidated  report  by  committees  to  the  House  showing  concretely 
what  the  administratiQii  has  done  with  the  money  granted. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  have  in  mind  now  a  function  similar  to  that 
performed  by  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general  of  Great  Britain! 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir.  The  following  up  of  the  appropriation,  to 
my  mind,  falls  into  three  heads:  You- have  the  straight  auditing) 
or  just  the  simple  function  of  bookkeeping,  and  you  have  a  report 

^\vhether  the  executive  departments  have  done  their  work  well. 
It  i?*ttTrefegous  to  the  case  of  a  traveling  salesman.  You  get  the 
bookkeeper  to  find  out  whether  his  accounts  are  accurate,  but  from 
the  head  salesman  you  find  out  whether  he  is  doing  his  job  pr°P* 
erly.  Those  two  functions  are  quite  distinct,  as  I  look  at  it.  These 
committees  of  Congress  that  I  refer  to  should  have  the  obligation 
put  upon  them  of  seeing  that  the  work  is  done  well.  The  committee 
feels  absolutely  that  under  the  Constitution  the  responsibility  should 
be  definitely  and  permanently  fixed  upon  the  President  to  draw  up 
the  working  financial  plan  of  the  Government.  That  is  his  responsi- 
bility under  the  Constitution  in  the  exercise  of  the  chief  executive 
power  of  the  Nation.  As  to  how  it  should  be  done  the  committee 
feels  very  strongly  that  a  staff  or  budget  system  commission  should 
be  appointed,  and  that  that  staff  should  be  independent  of  any  of 
the  departments  of  the  Government.  We  believe  that  they  should 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  President.  Our  theory  about  that  is 
that  if  you  put  it  under  the  Treasury  Department  or  any  other 
department  you  would  immediately  make  it  impossible  for  that 
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department  to  have  its  own  accounts  looked  at  from  a  critical 
standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  What  power  would  you  give  that  budget  staff  or 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  would  give  it  the  power  of  doing  what  your  com- 
mittee did  in  the  hearings  on  the  first  deficiency  appropriation  bill, 
a  copy  of  which  you  sent  me.  You  brought  out  then  a  situation  of 
overlapping  and  duplication  of  service  on  the  part  of  various  bu- 
reaus and  departments  of  the  Government.  I  should  make  it  the 
business  of  the  budget  staff  to  do  the  best  they  could  to  make  every 
bureau  chief  and  every  cabinet  officer  justify  every  expenditure 
asked  for  or  proposed  and  every  estimate  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  prepare  the  budget? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  send  it  to  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No,  sir ;  they  would  send  it  to  the  President  for  his 
signature. 

Mr.  Byrnb.  How  much  organization  would  you  have  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Five  men.  A  staff  of  five  men  is  what  we  had  in 
mind. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  tenure  of  office? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  woud  make  their  tenure  run  from  presidential  elec- 
tion years,  beginning  with  terms  of  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight 
years,  and  four  years  for  each  man  who  was  reelected. 

Mr.  Garner.  Would  they  be  elected? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No,  sir ;  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  And  confirmed  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir;  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  would  have  them  hold  office  during  the  term  of 
the  President? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir.  Our  idea  was  to  take  it  out  of  politics.  As 
I  understand  the  situation,  I  should  say  that,  roughly,  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  appropriation  bills  are  for  what  might  be  called  the  ex- 

Eense  of  running  the  Government  or  carrying  on  administrative 
nsiness  the  scope  of  which  has  already  been  determined  by  Congress. 
There  ought  to  be  no  politics  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  enact  such  a  law  and  that  law 
should  become  effective,  say,  the  1st  of  January.  Then  the  President 
would  appoint  five  persons,  the  term  of  the  first  to  continue  until 
January,  1925;  the  next  until  January,  1926;  the  next  until  January, 
1927;  the  next  until  January,  1928;  and  the  next  until  January,  1929. 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  only  idea  we  have  in  making  this  suggestion  as  to 
this  number  of  years  was  that  we  did  not  want  to  have  the  power 
given  the  President  to  commence  the  budget  staff  by  appointing  a 
commission  that  might  be  politically  picked. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  would  appoint  a  man  for  five  years 

Mr.  Pratt  (interposing).  That  is  arranged  so  that  they  would  not 
all  stop  at  the  same  time. 

,  Mr.  Garner.  This  budget  staff  or  committee,  or  whatever  you  term 
rt,  would  prepare  the  budget  and  send  it  to  the  President,  and  the 
President  would  then  send  it  to  Congress — is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Garner.  When  it  got  to  Congress,  what  would  be  the  pro- 
cedure? 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  second  step  in  the  budgetary  reform 

Mr.  Byrns  (interposing).  Before  you  go  to  the  second  step,  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions :  You  stated  that  under  your 
system  there  would  be  a  staff  of  five? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  To  make  investigations  and  reports  to  the  President! 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  would  give  them  that  power.  I  would  create  a  stall 
that  had  the  pow£r  to  go  to  any  one  of  the  Cabinet  officers  and  bu- 
reau heads  and  force  explanations,  just  as  that  power  is  now  ex- 
ercised by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  would  have  them 
to  do  as  much  culling  out  as  possible,  as  is  now  done  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on  Finance.  In  other 
\70rds,  I  would  present  to  the  President  for  his  signature  a  paper 
which  would  have  in  it  only  the  things  which  were  justified  by 
the  men  who  were  actually  going  to  spend  the  money. 

Mr.  Btrns.  We  were  told  yesterday  by  the  governor  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  who  spoke  with  reference  to  the  Illinois  State  budget 
which  involves  about  $52,000,000,  that  they  had  what  might  be  de- 
nominated a  staff  of  eight  or  ten  people.  Do  you  think  that  a  staff 
of  five  could  really  handle  the  situation  for  the  national  Government 
in  connection  with  the  Federal  departments  and  other  govern- 
mental activities? 

Mr.  Pratt.  My  conception  of  a  staff  is  that  it  is  a  body  of  men 
acting  as  directors.  You  must  have  a  great  many  clerical  assist- 
ants, and  you  must  have  one  or  two  experts  in  connection  with  the 
mere  auditing  and  bookkeeping  end  of  the  burget.  That  leaves  a 
board  of  directors  of  five,  if  you  will,  or  a  staff  of  five,  so  that  you 
get  the  combined  judgment  of  five  men,  rather  than  of  one  or  two, 
on  questions  of  policy.  It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  go 
into  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
example,  and  say,  u  You  are  overlapping  service  with  a  bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,"  as  the  case  may  be.  It  will  require 
a  great  deal  of  courage  to  straighten  out  those  two  bureaus,  but 
that  is  just  what  ought  to  be  done  before  the  budget  comes  here  for 
the  consideration  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Hawley.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  expenditure 
of  public  moneys  has  to  do  with  public  policy.  Would  you  give  this 
budget  committee  or  commission  power  to  pass  upon  policies? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No,  sir? 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  would  simply  authorize  them  to  inquire 
whether  the  amount  asked  for  was  too  much  or  too  little,  or  just 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  policy  that  is  proposed  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir;  and  whenever  it  comes  to  a  question  of 

Sublio  policy — that  is,  if  the  Department  of  Labor  or  any  other 
epartment  states  that  a  particular  bureau  spent  last  year  so  much 
money,  and  that  they  think  it  ought  to  spend  twice  or  three  times 
as  much  next  year  Because  of  the  feeling  of  the  country  that  this 
particular  line  of  development  ought  to  oe  carried  out  to  a  greater 
extent  than  before,  our  staff  would  say,  "  That  is  a  question  of 
policy  or  public  policy;  up  to  date  you  have  spent  so  much  per 
annum,  and  now  you  want  to  enlarge  your  worK."  Now,  that  is 
a  question  that  ought  to  be  put  concretely  before  the  President. 


-^ 
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Mr.  Hawley.  How  would  the  budget  committee  or  commission 
obtain  the  information  upon  which  to  base  a  judgment  regarding 
the  activities  of  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture* for  instance? 

Mr.  Pratt.  By  giving  them  power  to  investigate. 

Mr.  Hawley.  lou  can  not  do  anything  by  simply  conferring 
power.  Would  they  have  authority  to  go  to  the  Department  or 
Agriculture  and  examine  into  the  workings  of  that  department, 
or  to  go  to  the  different  bureaus  and  have  representatives  of  their 
office  down  there  working  with  the  department,  observing  their  ex- 
penditures and  methods  of  work?  How  would  they  get  the  neces- 
sary information  on  which  to  form  a  sound  judgment? 

Sir.  Pkatt.  Of  course,  if  the  President  is  unwilling  to  sign  the 
budget  prepared  by  the  staff 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  is  not  the  question  at  all,  but  the  question  is 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  their  estimates.  Of  course,  all  sound  legisla- 
tion must  be  founded  upon  accurate  and  adequate  information,  and 
I  want  to  know  how  you  will  get  that  accurate  and  adequate  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Pratt.  When  you  give  them  the  power 

Mr.  Hawley  (interposing).  That  does  not  do  it.  Simply  giving 
them  the  power  will  not  do  it.  What  practical  methods,  activities. 
or  procedure  would  that  budget  commission  use  in  obtaining  the  in- 
formation upon  which  to  form  a  judgment. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Well,  as  I  understand  the  law  and  the  statutes,  the 
President  has  the  right  to  do  what  he  wants  with  the  departments. 
He  can  give  any  orders  to  his  Cabinet  officers  now,  and  I  was  re- 
ferring to  the  machinery  to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  information 
from  his  subordinates. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  you  have  this  budget  commission  given  au- 
thority to  have  representatives  of  the  commission  in  the  depart- 
ments making  examinations  into  the  workings  of  the  departments 
and  reporting  upon  them  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  If  necessary ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  say,  "  If  necessary."  In  your  judgment,  would 
it  be  necessary  ?  • 

Mr.  Pratt.  It  is  necessary  to  have  every  bureau  chief  in  every  de- 
partment, when  the  estimates  for  that  bureau  are  submitted,  to  ex- 
plain what  the  estimates  mean  and  what  they  are  for. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Just  as  they  do  now  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  you  have  them  given  additional  means  or 
authority  to  go  and  obtain  information  through  their  own  officials 
and  employees  with  which  to  test  out  the  information  given  by  the 
bureau  chiefs? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  would  give  them  authority  to  verify  any  facts  that 
any  bureau  chief  might  present. 

Air.  Hawley.  How  would  you  have  that  put  into  practical  effect? 
Would  you  do  that  by  representatives  of  the  commission  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  for  instance,  or  in  the  bureaus? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  do  not  believe  that  representatives  of  the  staff  would 
have  to  go  and  stay  or  live  in  the  various  bureaus  and  offices.    I 
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think  that  what  they  have  got  to  do  is  to  get  all  the  information 
about  the  operations  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Government,  and 
get  that  information  together  from  the  standpoint  of  the  question  of 
whether  any  of  this  work  is  overlapping  anybodv  else's  work. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hawley's  question  is  one  that  I  would  like  to 
have  more  information  upon.  Is  this  your  method  of  procedure: 
Would  you  have  quarters  where  you  would,  for  instance,  when  you 
took  up  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  call  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  bureau  chiefs  there  before  the  budget 
staff  and  thresh  out  every  item  in  the  bill,  having  the  statements 
taken  down  in  shorthand  and  the  hearings  printed  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  would ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Take,  as  a  practical  illustration,  something  that  comes 
before  this  committee  every  year.  We  will  say  that  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  stations  all  over  the  country,  in  Arizona,  Montana,  North 
Carolina — I  do  not  know  just  how  many  States — and  we  will  sup- 
pose that  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  have  in  them  $25,000 
for  maintaining  each  of  those  stations.  How  would  this  budget  staff 
arrive  at  just  what  was  needed  for  those  particular  stations;  that  is, 
for  stations  located  outside  of  Washington  in  various  parts  of  the 
country — West,  South,  North,  and  East? 

Mr.  Pratt.  If  I  were  on  the  budget  staff  I  would  say  to  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  you  are  charged  with  the  obligation  of 
conducting  this  particular  activity  of  the  Government,  and  I  want  to 
know  what  your  plan  is  for  carrying  on  that  work.  If  you  have  no 
plan  that  is  national  in  scope,  then  it  is  time  you  were  preparing  one, 
and  when  you  get  it  prepared  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  a  thing 
that  can  be  carried  out  in  1  year,  5  years,  10  years,  or  20  years.  If  it 
is  work  that  should  be  carried  out  in  more  than  one  year,  then  I  want 
your  judgment  as  to  what  part  of  that  work  ought  to  be  done  this 
year  and  next  year." 

Mr.  Byrns.  Would  not  that  be  a  question  of  policy  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  If  it  were  a  question  of  policy,  I  would  take  it  up  with 
the  President,  if  there  was  any  disagreement  between  our  staff  and 
the  head  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The*inquiry  which  you  suggest  would  involve  a  ques- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  department  or  bureau  with  reference  to 
the  establishment  of  stations  and  their  support. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  do  not  think  we  could  make  any  headway  in  the 
matter  of  financial  reform  unless  we  could  have  the  department  form- 
ulate its  policy. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Would  not  that  make  this  budget  staff  practically  the 
judge  as  to  the  policy  that  should  be  followed  by  the  (xovernment? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Would  it  not  in  the  particular  activity  that  you  were 
talking  about? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No,  sir.  It  is  hard  to  explain  this,  but  if  I  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  in  charge,  as  I  think  I  would  be,  of 
the  operations  of  the  Government,  I  should  require  that  all  of  these 
departments  should  formulate  a  general  plan  of  what  they  were  try- 
ing to  do;  a  broad,  basic  plan,  covering,  for  instance,  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and 
everything  of  the  sort,  on  a  national  plan  of  development    That 
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would  be  required  as  the  first  step  before  asking  for  any  money. 
Then  as  the  budget  staff  I  would  get  the  instructions  of  the  President 
in  regard  to  each  policy. 

Mr.  Campbell.  May  I  illustrate  a  little  further  along  the  line  of 
Mr.  Byrns's  suggestion?  The  Bureau  of  Mines,  for  instance,  asks 
for  $25,000  additional  money  for  a  station  in  Mining  District  No.  14 
in  Oklahoma  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  safety  station  at  each 
mine.  What  authority  would  you  give  this  budget  committee  over 
that  request  for  the  additional  $25,000? 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  would  raise  a  question  of  public  policy  immedi- 
ately— that  is,  is  it  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  spend  money 
for  establishing  safety  appliances  in  every  mine  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Garner.  Who  is  going  to  determine  whether,  or  not,  that  is 
the  public  policy? 
Mr.  Pratt.  T^he  President  would  pass  on  that. 
Mr.  Garner,  The  President  does  not  establish  the  public  policy 
of  the  country.    Congress  is  supposed  to  do  that,  especially  when 
it  relates  wholly  to  the  policy  of  appropriating  money.    For  in- 
stance, the  question  of  whether  you  will  use  $600,000  or  $400,000 
for  the  eradication  of  hog  cholera,  is  a  question  of  policy.    Now, 
suppose  your  budget  committee  is  making  up  a  budget  and  that  ques- 
tion is  presented,  would  the  President  of  the  United  States  tell  you 
whether  $600,000  or  $400,000  will  be  required  for  that  purpose? 
Who  will  tell  you  how  much  money  should  be  devoted  this  year  to 
the  eradication  of  hog  cholera? 
Mr.  Campbell.  Or  for  the  eradication  of  the  boll  weevil  ? 
Mr.  Garner.  Yes;  or  for  the  eradication  of  the  boll  weevil.     We 
had  quite  an  agitation  here  when  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
asking  for  $14,000,000  for  employment  agencies,  and  I  think  it 
finally  got  down  to  $400,000,  all  of  it  involving  questions  of  policy. 
Now,  as  I  understand  it,  your  budget  committee  would  go  up  to 
see  the  President  to  ascertain  the  policy.    You  would  say,  "Mr. 
President,  is  it  your  policy,  or  is  it  the  public  policy  of  the  country 
to  vote  $14,000,000  for  this  purpose,  or  shall  we  make  it  $4,000,000 
or  $400,000?    We  do  not  care  about  Congress,  but  we  are  fixing 
this  thing  up  with  you,  Mr.  President,  and  it  is  for  you  to  say 
whether  we  shall  recommend  to  Congress  an  appropriation  of  $400,- 
000  or  $600,000  for  the  eradication  of  hog  cholera.    What  shall 
we  do  about  it?"    Now,  I  challenge  you  to  tell  me  of  a  single  ap- 
propriation that  does  not  involve  a  question  of  public  policy.    Just 
name  one  that  does  not.    Name  one  that  is  not  a  permanent  statute 
now. 

Mr.  Pratt.  You  are  much  more  familiar  with  the  public  statutes 
than  I  am. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  mean  permanent  appropriations.  Anything  that 
involves  the  discretion  of  Congress  has  the  question  of  public  policy 
involved  in  it.  Now,  your  idea  is  that  in  each  instance  you  would 
run  to  the  President  and  ask  whether,  or  not,  it  was  in  accordance 
with  public  policy? 
Mr.  Pratt.  In  the  first  instance ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  that  is  where  your  whole  scheme  will  fall  down. 
You  would  go  to  see  the  President  first  to  find  out  whether  it  is  the 
public  policy,  and  then  you  would  go,  for  instance,  to  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  and  ask  whether  they  needed  this  money  or  not? 
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Mr.  Pratt.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  I  -would  have 
the  budget  staff  find  out  whether  the  request  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  was  justified  or  not. 

Mr.  Garner.  Whether  the  expenditures  were  justified? 

Mr.  Pratt.  If  necessary^  we  would  reduce  down  to  fit  the  public 
policy. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  do  you  mean  by  "justified"? 

Mr.  Pratt.  If  you  followed  the  testimony  before  the  committee 
on  appropriations  in  connection  with  the  first  deficiency  appropria- 
tion bill  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  indicated  to  you  a  woeful 
lack  of  system.  The  people  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets  were  feeling- 
about,  and  they  were  going  along  on  the  theory  of  going  as  far  as 
they  could  and  getting  as  much  money  as  you  would  give  them.  Of 
course,  no  Government  can  accomplish  everything  that  might  be 
done. 

Mr.  Garner.  Let  us  take  the  Bureau  of  Markets  to  illustrate  the 
public  policy.  First,  Congress  gave  them  $50,000,  I  think,  the  next 
time  they  were  given  $200,000,  and  the  next  time  $400,000.  Each 
time  they  were  extending  their  activities.  Now,  as  the  representative 
of  the  budget  staff,  would  3rou  go  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  and  say,  "Mr.  Brown," — or  whatever  his  name  is — awe 
want  to  find  out  how  much  money  we  are  willing  to  let  you  have, 
or  what  the  public  policy  is  to  be  next  year  in  regard  to  your  work — 
that  is,  whether,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  we  shall  recommend 
that  you  are  to  have  $300,000  or  $400,000?"  Suppose  they  should 
answer, "  We  want  a  million  dollars,"  would  you  run  to  the  President 
to  ascertain  whether  it  is  the  public  policy  of  the  country  that  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  should  have  $1,000,000  next  year,  or  $400,000,  or 
$100,000,  or  $50,000? 

Mr.  Pratt.  My  theory  is  that  the  first  thing  the  President  will  do 
will  be  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  have  from  revenues  this  year, 
approximately  $4,000,000,000,  that  statement  being  based  on  reports 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Then,  suppose  we  have  de- 
mands from  the  bureaus  calling  for  an  amount  that  will  exceed  that 
$4,000,000,000  by  a  good  many  million  dollars.  It  is  our  duty,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  try  to  get  up  a  plan  that  will  keep  the  expenditures 
within  the  estimated  amount  of  income  that  the  Government  will 
will  have,  or  we  cut  the  coat  to  fit  the  cloth.  In  doing  that  we  must, 
in  the  first  place,  make  some  decision  between  the  various  conflicting 
demands  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Government,  and  in  order  to  do 
that  we  must  find  out  what  policy  each  bureau  is  trying  to  carry 
out. 

Mr.  Garner.  According  to  your  illustration,  the  President  can 
determine  whether  we  will  expend  the  entire  $4,000,000,000.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  President  could  determine  how  much  money  shall 
be  spent  by  this  Government  in  any  fiscal  year.  You  are  going  upon 
the  theory  that  the  President  will  determine  all  those  things.  You 
were  proceeding  to  say  that  your  budget  staff  or  the  President  might 
determine  to  spend  $4,000,000,000,  and  we  want  to  know  just  how 
you  would  handle  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Pratt.  My  theory  is  that  you  must  first  fix  the  responsibility 
for  preparing  the  financial  program.  It  is  either  a  job  for  Congress 
or  for  the  President,  and  our  feeling  is  that  the  best  place  to  put 
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that  responsibility  is  with  the  President.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
responsibility  for  preparing  the  financial  programs,  in  our  opinion, 
should  be  placed  with  the  President ;  and  in  preparing  that  program 
you  should  take  into  account,  first  of  all,  the  amount  of  money  that 
the  Government  will  probably  have  from  revenues,  and  then  you  must 
allot  it. 

Mr.  Garner.  Who  will  determine  that? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Congress. 

Mr.  Garner.  Who  will  return  it,  or  to  whom  will  you  report  to- 
get  information  as  to  how  the  budget  commission  shall  act,  or  as 
to  what  the  public  policy  is  ?  You  stated  that  you  would  not  interfere 
with  the  public  policy  and  would  not  determine  the  public  policy, 
and  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  process  you  would  follow.  Each 
time  you  examined  a  bureau  chief,  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  his  bureau  should  have  $400,000  or  $600,000,  you  would 
have  to  come  to  Congress  for  a  determination  of  what  "the  public 
policy  is.  After  all,  all  that  your  committee  would  be  able  to  do, 
and  it  might  function  in  that  way,  would  be  to  ascertain  facts  and 
ascertain  the  degree  of  efficiency  and  methods  of  expenditure  in  the 
various  departments  and  report  back  to  the  appropriations  committee 
so  that  they  might  have  some  check  on  the  bureau  officials.  You 
might  render  some  service  in  that  way.  So  far  as  having  hearings 
just  like  those  before  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  concerned,  they! 
might  come  along  and  the  budget  committee  might  recommend  $400,- 
000  for  hog  cholera  eradication  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  but  the  committee  might  take  a  different 
new  of  it,  after  hearing  the  officials,  and  give  $800,000 — that  is,  if 
the  committee  believed  that  to  be  the  proper  public  policy  in  the  mat- 
ter of  increasing  the  appropriation  for  the  eradication  of  hog 
cholera.     That  is  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  Byrnb.  As  I  understand  it,  under  the  plan  you  propose  you 
would  fix  responsibility  upon  the  President 

Mr.  Pratt  (interposing).  In  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Btrns  (continuing).  Both  as  to  the  policy  and,  in  one  sense,, 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
propose  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President  by  providing  a  budget  staff 
which  probably  he  would  have  inherited  from  some  previous  admin- 
istration and  over  which  he  would  have  no  particular  direction  or 
control. 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  first  question  to  settle  in  budgetary  reform,  as  I 
look  at  it^is  the  question  of  fixing  responsibility  for  appropriations 
on  the  basis  of  estimated  income  and  expenditures.  Through  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  House  and  the  Senate  the  budget  can  be  changed  in 
any  way  desired,  and  that  is  the  second  consideration.  The  first 
thing  is  fixing  the  financial  plan  or  program.  At  the  present  time 
you  have  nothing  but  the  Book  of  Estimates,  which  is  not  of  much 
value. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  You  suggested  a  budget  committee  or  commission  of 
five.  Now,  how  large  a  staff  would  that  budget  commission  have — 10, 
100,  or  500  people? 

Mr.  Pratt.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  This  is  legislation  that  you  are  suggesting,  and  if 
you  are  going  to  advise  legislation  you  must  have  some  basis. 
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Mr.  Pratt.  I  think  that  the  suggested  appropriation  of  $250,000 
or  $150,000  would  be  sufficient.  You  would  then  appoint  five  men  at 
six,  seven,  or  eight  thousand  dollars  apiece,  and  you  could  give  them 
$100,000  witii  which  to  employ  clerks  and  other  help. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  you  employ  clerks  or  would  you  employ  some 
experts  along  particular  lines?  For  instance,  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  would  you  have  some  experts  in  that  department  obtain- 
ing definite  information  for  you  ?  Is  your  budget  commission  simply 
going  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  statements  made  by  the  bureau 
chiefs  or  is  it  going  to  make  independent  investigations  of  the  same 
subjects  and  compare  the  investigations  you  make  independently 
with  the  facts  furnished  by  the  bureau  chiefs  in  order  to  be  able  to 
form  a  judgment  otherwise  than  upon  the  facts  and  arguments  sub- 
mitted by  the  bureau  chiefs?  How  would  you  be  in  a  position  to 
justify  a  proposed  reduction  of  a  bureau's  estimate  from,  say, 
$500,000  to  $400,000,  unless  you  had  information  outside  of  what  the 
bureau  chief  might  furnish  to  show  that  $400,000  was  adequate  for 
the  purpose? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Only  by  bringing  clearly  out  the  question  of  what  he, 
as  bureau  chief,  was  trying  to  do.  For  instance,  in  this  case  of  hog 
cholera,  if  he  was  trying  to  eradicate  hog  cholera  in  the  country,  and 
that  was  known  to  be  the  public  policy  of  the  Nation,  he  ought  to 
have  enough  money  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hawley.  There  are  many  subjects  much  more  complex  than 
hog  cholera. 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  principle  applies  to  all  of  them.  The  point  I 
want  to  make  is  that  the  first  step  you  must  have  is  a  financial  pro- 
gram showing  so  much  income  and  so  much  expenditures.  In  vie\* 
of  the  very  complicated  situation  in  Washington,  your  budget  staff 
would  not  be  able  to  do  much  during  the  first  two  or  three  years.  It 
would  be  too  big  a  job  for  any  body  of  men  to  make  an  absolute 
clean-cut  job  of  it  the  first  year.  It  must  be  worked  out  by  evolu- 
tion, but  in  time  I  think  it  would  come  to  the  point  where  all  of  those 
things  would  be  ironed  out.  You  can  not  at  one  fell  swoop  do  away 
with  all  of  the  overlapping.  There  are  many  things  to  be  done  be- 
fore  you  can  make  a  consolidated  statement  of  estimated  income-and 
expenditures. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  would  like  for  you  to  discuss  the  organization  of 
the  staff  or  commission.  Of  what  kind  of  persons  will  your  organi- 
zation consist,  and  where  would  they  work? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Where  they  are  located  would  be  immaterial.  The 
first  job  of  the  five  men  would  be  to  find  out  what  the  systems  of 
accounts  are,  and  what  system  with  reference  to  appropriations  and 
revenues  is  now  in  force. 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  forming  their  judgment,  those  five  men  would 
very  largely  depend  upon  what  was  told  them,  would  they  not? ' 

Mr.  Pratt.  They  would  study  the  records. 

Mr.  Hawley.  They  would  not  get  information  at  first  hand,  would 
they  ?    They  would  have  to  depend  upon  what  was  told  them  or  upon 

Srinted  information  furnished  them,  would  they  not,  or  would  you 
ave  that  commission  empowered  to  get  information  directly  from 
the  bureaus  through  sources  not  connected  with  the  bureau  chiefs, 
but  connected  with  the  commission  and  responsible  to  the  commis- 
sion? 
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Mr.  Pratt.  In  the  first  instance,  I  would  try  to  make  it  broad 
enough  to  have  that  development  later,  if  it  were  necessary,  but  you 
could  not  do  that  in  the  first  year  it  was  organized. 
Mr.  Hawley.  How  would  it  be  impossible? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  have  in  mind  now  a  complete  study  of  all  the  stat- 
utes that  exist  on  the  subject,  and  I  know  that  there  are  35  or  40 
statutes  limiting  appropriations.  For  example,  in  the  matter  of 
public  buildings,  the  rules  provide  for  the  submission  of  plans,  All 
those  statutes  must  be  codified  and  brought  together.  You  must  set 
up  a  standard  for  all  the  departments  covering  their  procedure,  and 
that  will  be  a  very  big  job  in  itself.  That  would  keep  the  staff  and 
their  assistants  very  busy  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  in  trying 
to  learn  all  of  those  things. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  would  make  the  President 
responsible  for  the  budget? 
Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  first  instance. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  that  this  budget  staff  of  five  men 
should  be  removed  from  all  political  consideration? 
Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  make  them  a  sort  of  court  of  finance 
that  will  determine  these  questions  somewhat  like  the  Supreme 
Court  would  determine  questions  of  law  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  closest  analogy  would  be  the  treasury  depart- 
ment of  England.  It  is  a  permanent  body  of  men  to#whom  all 
of  the  departments  come  for  information  and  where  they  put  in 
their  requests  for  money.  They  are  the  first  sieve  through  which 
the  requests  have  to  go.  Of  course  they  have  not  the  ultimate  voice, 
because  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  the  ultimate  voice  in  it. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  the  President  is  elected  upon  a  platform 
promulgated  by  his  political  party,  and  the  people  approve  that 
platform  and  the  policies  laid  down  by  the  candidates  in  electing 
him.  Now,  are  you  not  going  to  embarrass  and  hamper  the  Presi- 
dent by  this  continuing  budget  staff  that  he  has  not  selected  and 
about  whose  appointment  he  has  had  nothing  to  say?  He  would 
have  nothing  to  say  about  the  selection  of  the  members,  say,  during 
the  first  two  years  of  his  administration,  and  would  it  not  be  em- 
barrassing to  the  President  to  say  that  he  must  take  the  informa- 
tion furnished  by  a  budget  staff  not  of  his  selection  and  which  may 
he  composed  entirely  of  men  who  do  not  believe  in  the  political 
plans  or  policies  of  the  President?  I  will  say  to  you  that  practically 
every  appropriation  does  involve  a  policy,  and  the  appropriating 
committees  have  to  decide  those  policies.  The  thing  that  is  running 
through  my  mind  is  this:  You  create  an  agency  for  the  President; 
you  say  that  the  President  must  be  responsible  for  the  budget,  and 
yet  the  budget  that  is  prepared  by  the  budget  staff  may  lie  entirely 
contrary  to  and  in  violation  of  every  principle  advocated  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  Pratt.  It  can  not  be.  What  the  budget  staff  is  doing  is 
petting  together  all  of  those  tilings  to  present  to  the  President  in 
concrete  form.  He  has  got  to  settle  the  question. 
.  The  Chairman.  The  question  is  so  big  that  he  can  not  settle  it 
in  all  of  its  details.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  Book  of  Estimates 
containing  more  than  a  thousand  pages  of  closely  printed  matter, 
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and  involving  thousands  of  items.  The  President  must  have  some- 
body upon  whom  he  can  place  absolutes  reliance  in  passing  upon  all 
these  matters  in  order  to  be  sure  that  they  have  not  misled  him. 
That  is  true,  because  he  can  not  go  into  the  minute  details  of  every 
item,  and  unless  he  has  a  large  staff  or  body  of  experts  who  are 
working  up  this  book  of  estimates  or  budget  on  whom  he  can  place 
absolute  reliance,  how  is  the  President  to  act  intelligently  and  know 
when  he  gets  the  budget  that  it  is,  after  all,  his  budget  and  a  budget 
that  he  is  willing  to  be  held  responsible  for? 

Mr.  Pratt.  As  I  look  at  the  thing,  the  estimates  of  each  depart- 
ment would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Cabinet  officer  in  charge  of 
that  department,  and  if  the  President  did  not  agree  with  what  the 
budget  staff  recommended  and  there  was  conflict  of  opinion  between 
the  Cabinet  officer — we  will  say  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 
and  the  budget  staff  then,  it  would  go  to  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  that  would  not  correct  some  of  the  abuses 
that  we  know  exist  under  our  present  system.  No  Cabinet  officer 
wants  to  give  up  any  of  his  activities,  and  yet  we  find  in  actual 
practice  that  there  have  grown  up  in  the  Government  service  a  great 
many  duplications  and  overlappings  of  service.  The  Secretary-  of 
the  Treasury,  perhaps,  would  not  want  to  give  up  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  his  department;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  not 
want  to  give  up  the  public  health  activities  in  his  department;  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  not  want  to  give  up  the  public  health 
activities  in  his  department,  and  if  the  budget  staff  simply  carries 
out  the  wishes  of  each  of  the  Cabinet  members  then  we  will  not  ac- 
complish or  bring  about  the  reforms  and  economies  that  everybody 
wants  to  have  brought  about. 

Mr.  Pratt.  It  is,  I  think,  up  to  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  That  brings  us  right  back  to  the  other  proposition 
that  the  President  must  have  some  one  of  his  own  choosing  and  who 
he  knows  will  reflect  his  opinions  and  ideas  with  regard  to  the  policies 
involved,  and  if  he  does  not  have  that  I  do  not  see  how  he  will  get 
a  budget  that  he  can  indorse  and  one  that  he  is  willing  to  stand  by. 
If  you  tie  his  hands  in  that  way.  he  would  go  before  the  people  and 
say,  "  Of  course,  the  administration  has  been  extravagant,  but  why? 
Congress  tied  my  hands  before  I  was  elected  by  creating  for  me  a 
budget  staff,  or  the  budget  staff  was  selected  by  my  predecessor. 
They  do  not  reflect  my  ideas.  I  had  to  accept  their  conclusions,  but 
they  are  not  my  opinions,  and  I  simply  transmitted  them  as  a  matter 
of  course." 

Mr.  Pratt.  Do  you  think  the  President  would  sign  a  budget  pre- 
pared by  a  budget  staff  that  he  did  not  agree  with  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  President  would  have  to  forward  the 
budget.  Otherwise  the  machinery  of  the  Government  would  stop 
on  the  1st  day  of  the  next  July,  if  the  laws  were  enforced.  The 
President  would  in  practice  be  compelled  to  submit  to  Congress  the 
budget  or  estimates,  and  in  submitting  them  he  might  still  say  that 
they  did  not  reflect  his  ideas,  but  that  they  reflected  the  ideas  of  a 
budget  staff  that  Congress  created ;  that  he  had  no  other  machinery, 
and  that  it  was  beyond  human  endurance  or  possibility  for  him  to 
prepare  a  budget  in  any  other  way,  Congress  having  already  by 
statute  fixed  that  method. 
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Mr.  Pratt.  I  do  not  see  any  difference,  whether  the  budget  staff 
Ls  created  by  the  President  or  is  a  nonpartisan  board  created  by  some 
other  President.  He  would  do  the  same  thing  in  either  case.  If  he 
selects  his  own  staff,  he  says,  "This  year  we  will  spend  so  much 
money,"  and  he  can  say  that  with  any  budget  staff. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mav  I  illustrate  the  difference?  If  the  President 
selected  his  own  staff,  he  might  say  to  the  budget  staff  so  selected, 
^  Now,  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  $18,000,000  appropriated  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  making  a  food  survey  of  the  country 
is  a  waste  of  money,  and  I  want  you  to  look  into  that  90  per  cent 
prejudiced  against  it.  and  cut  it  out.  Then,  I  want  you  to  go  over 
the  field  of  Indian  agencies  and  see  how  many  of  those  agencies  can 
be  cut  out.  See  if  you  can  not  cut  out  about  60  per  cent  of  them,  and 
still  maintain  an  Indian  service  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  Indians." 
He  could  go  on  through  the  different  departments  in  that  way, 
covering  military  posts,  river  and  harbor  improvements,  etc.  He 
could  say  to  the  budget  staff,  "  Go  into  the  bureaus  and  commissions 
at  Washington  and  see  if  you  can  not  cut  out  about  90  per  cent  of 
therh  and  still  have  a  government  that  is  of,  for,  and  by  the  people." 

Now,  a  bureau  created  by  the  President  would  give  heed  to  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  but  my  observation  for  a  number  of  years  is  that 
a  bureau  that  is  nonpartisan  would  become  reckless  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  money ;  they  forget  that  there  is  a  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  they  desire  to  get  power. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  this  bureau  that  you  speak  of  would  be  one  of 
the  most  powerful  bureaus  within  the  Government  in  five  years; 
so  powerful  that  it  could  control 

Mr.  Garner  (interposing).  They  would  dictate  to  every  Navy 
officer  and  every  Army  officer. 

Mr.  Campbell.  One  of  the  things  that  they  would  create  in  the 
very  beginning  would  be  a  press  agent.  Mr.  Willoughby  said  last 
night  he  thought  Congress  needed  a  press  agent:  I  think  it  does. 
Nearly  every  bureau  chief  in  this  city  has  a  press  agent  and  they  are 
magnifying  the  importance  of  their  bureaus  and  their  commissions 
in  the  country  every  week.  This  bureau  would  be  doing  the  same 
thing  and  the  President's  will  and  the  will  of  the  country  would  not 
go  very  far.  The  President  does  not  know  the  one-hundredth  of  the 
items  that  are  contained  in  that  Book  of  Estimates;  that  is,  the  con- 
crete items.  He  would  have  to  rely  on  the  general  policy  submitted 
to  him  by  his  board  of  reviewers  or  his  budget  staff,  as  it  appears 
to  me. 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  great  objection,  as  I  see  it,  to  the  appointment  of 
a  budget  staff  by  the  President  for  his  tenure  of  office  is  the  fact  that 
he  can  not  get  a  scientific  budget  designed  for  permanency  in  that 
time  by  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  do  you  think  of  having  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  responsible,  with  men  under  him  who  shall  be  responsible 
to  him? 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  main  objection  to  that  is  that  in  an  examination  of 
any  expenditures  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  it  would  come 
to  the  staff  to  be  handled,  and  you  can  not  have  an  under  bureau  over- 
ride the  chief  of  the  department. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  You  would  have  a  bigger  concern  than  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  this  budget  commission  in  a  short  time;  spending 
more  money  for  their  personnel. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  what  we  need  is  a  committee 
to  whom  they  can  go  for  money  advice,  both  income  and  expenditures. 
I  think  you  must  make  it  permanent.  I  am  more  concerned  in  the 
establishment  of  that  staff,  to  operate  as  I  have  indicated,  than  I  am 
in  the  question  of  who  appoints  it ;  though  I  have  testified  as  to  why 
I  think  the  staff  should  be  appointed  by,  and  subject  to,  the  President. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  question  of  finding  out  where  governmental 
functions  overlap  is,  after  all,  the  important  thing.  That  is  the  thing 
that  must  be  found  by  the  President  and  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  I  think  the  administrative  de- 
partments should  make  a  policy  for  their  work.  It  is  too  haphazard 
now. 

Mr.  Garner.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  Cabinet  are  responsible  for  every  item  in  that  budget  now! 
You  can  not  get  one  item  to  Congress  unless  it  is  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  yet  you  never 
hear  any  criticism  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  because  they  ask 
for  these  things,  but  Congress  is  criticized  because  they  give  them  what 
they  ask  for. 

Mr.  Pratt.  But  that  Book  of  Estimates  is  not  always  authoritative 
in  the  sense  of  being  critically  examined  by  agents  of  the  President 

Mr.  Garner.  But  none  of  these  items  can  come  from  a  bureau  unless 
it  meets  the  approval  of  the  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  yet  we  hear 
this  hue  and  cry  about  Congress  and  its  extravagance,  and  I  undertake 
to  say  that  we  always  give  the  executive  departments  less  than  they 
ask  for.  Now,  have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  how  you  can  remedy 
that  situation  ?  .  You  speak  about  making  the  President  responsible. 
He  is  responsible  now  through  his  Cabinet  members  if  they  are  abus- 
ing the  privilege  or  duty  they  have  of  sending  estimates  to  Congress 
for  things  that  are  overlapping. 

Mr.  Pratt.  You  remember  Mr.  Taft  tried  to  do  that  when  he  was 
President,  and  Congress  would  not  accept  his  recommendations. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Commission  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No ;  he  took  that  Book  of  Estimates  and  tried  to  pare 
it  down,  and  Congress  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Garner.  Now,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Taft's  Efficiency  Commis- 
sion; you  referred  to  that;  that  was  appointed  afterwards? 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  was  appointed  afterwards. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  say  Mr.  Taft  undertook  to  establish  a  budget? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  understood  he  did. 

Mr.  Garner.  Do  you  know  that  the  estimates  prepared  by  Mr. 
Taft's  Cabinet  officers  were  largely  cut  down  by  Congress?  I  ask 
you  if  he  did  not  have  the  power — he  had  nine  men  around  his 
Cabinet  table,  did  he  not  have  power  to  say,  "  I  want  you  to  reduce 
that  and  that  and  send  that  over."  Do  you  know  that  Congress 
reduced  them  after  they  sent  them  over? 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  is  why  I  think  if  you  put  a  duty  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign  a  bill  prepared  by  a  body  of  men  who  had  been  getting 
-'n  a  consolidated  statement  on  expenditures  you  would  have  a  very 
?h  more  accurate  than  you  have  now. 
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Mr.  Garner.  I  think  some  good  can  come  out  of  having  somebody 
preparing  these  estimates  and  submitting  them  to  the  President  and 
making  him  responsible  for  them. 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  the  estimating  committee,  you  would  have  no 
control  over  them,  and  they  would  have  no  more  detail  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  a  better  idea  than  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Pratt,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  now 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  to  whether  we  shall  have  a  standing  army  of  509,000  men 
or  whether  we  shall  have  a  smaller  army.  That  is  a  matter  of  policy. 
Where  would  your  budget  committee  tf unction  in  that  matter? 
There  is  a  matter  that  involves  an  expenditure  of  $500,000,000  to 
$750,000,000. 

Mr.  Pratt.  In  preparing  the  budget  for  the  President  to  sign  the 
estimates  of  the  War  Department  would  have  to  contain  an  estimate 
by  the  Secretary,  an  estimate  of  $500,000,000  or  $750,000,000,  to  sup- 
port an  army  of  509,000 ;  that  would  have  to  be  signed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  request  is  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
it  is  now  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Puatt.  It  is;  that  is  the  second  step.  My  idea  is  you  have  to 
fix  responsibility  in  the  first  place  on  the  President,  and  in  settling 
that  question  he  would  have  to  settle  the  question  of  policy  raised  by 
the  items  asked  by  the  various  departments.  Now,  the  next  step  is 
what  Congress  should  do.  They  look  at  that  and  say  that  there  is  a 
question  of  public  policy  involved  on  any  or  all  of  the  items,  so  it  is 
their  responsibility  to  compare  the  estimates  of  the  President  and 
say  whether  we  shall  have  an  Army  of  500,000  men  or  a  million  men. 
Now,  is  that  the  policy  of  the  country  as  represented  by  the  Con- 
gress or  not?  It  is  the  policy  of  the  President,  because  it  is  signed 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  is,  the  policy  of  the  President  would  go  into 
the  estimates  and  the  policy  of  the  Congress  into  an  appropriation 
bill? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  Where  does  the  budget  staff  function?  Why  could 
not  we  simply  put  in  one  clause  requiring  the  President  to  sign  the 
estimates  and  send  them  to  Congress?  Some  articles  that  I  have 
been  reading  about  the  budget  staff  had  some  suggestions  that  I 
thought  were  very  good,  in  that  such  an  organization  would  be 
able  to  advise  the  President  and  the  various  Cabinet  members  about 
the  estimate.  As  I  understand  Mr.  Pratt,  he  does  not  mean  that  at 
all ;  he  means  simply  to  advise  the  President 

Mr.  Pratt  (interposing).  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Garner.  Would  you  undertake  to  sav  to  the  President  after 
the  Secretary  of  War  had  asked  for  509,000  men  and  $500,000,000, 
"  Mr.  President,  we  think  that  is  too  large."  You  have  got  to  submit 
it  either  with  comment  or  without  comment. 

Mr.  Pratt.  In  the  Army  it  is  purely  a  question  of  public  policy. 
That  is  entirely  a  different  proposition  from  a  financial  policy. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  challenged  you  a  moment  ago  to  name  one  appro- 
priation or  expenditure  that  does  not  involve  a  public  policy.    If  a 
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public  policy  is  not  involved,  and  you  submit  it  to  the  President,  I 
do  not  see  where  you  function. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  illustrated  a  moment  ago  with  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, where  he  recommended  $400,000  and  the  President  thinks 
that  $200,000  is  enough ;  he  had  asked  for  $400,000. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  you  take  the  matter  of  a  recommendation  for 
salaries  of  postal  clerks;  you  recommend  a  certain  salary;  you  in- 
vestigate, and  think  it  is  too  much.  Are  you  going  to  recommend  to 
the  President  that  it  be  cut  down  to  a  certain  amount  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  a  public  policy;  it  is  a  public  policy  whether 
you  should  pay  $1,200  or  $1,500  to  the  postal  clerks.  And  I  chal- 
lenge you  now  to  name  a  single  appropriation  that  Congress  may 
make  that  is  not  a  question  of  public  policy. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Assuming — and  I  am  not  trying  now  to  verify  it — 
that  you  have  five  departments  doing  the  same  thing.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  public  policy  which  one  of  those  shall  go  on  doing  the  thing 
which  overlapping  bureaus  are  doing.  The  budget  committee  would 
gather  together  those  things  and  say  to  the  President,  "Here  is  a 
question  of  public  policy  involved,  the  question  of  taking  care  of  this 
work ;  do  you  want  one  department,  say,  to  take  care  of  it,  or  do  you 
want  to  keep  on  going  with  the  five  departments  ? "  But  that  kind 
of  a  question  is  very  different  from  a  question  of  whether  we  shall 
spend  $750,000,000  to  maintain  an  Army  of  509,000  men. 

Mr.  Garner.  A  few  days  ago  Congress  appropriated  about 
$40,000,000  increase  for  this  yearns  service  of  the  postal  employees. 
Now,  if  the  estimate  had  come  in  from  the  department  would  your 
budget  staff  advise  the  committee  whether  that  was  advisable  or  not? 

Mr.  Pratt.  My  budget  committee  would  start  out  with  an  estimate 
for  the  President  to  sign,  and  estimate  of  income  of  so  many  millions 
of  dollars,  and  so  much  expenditure.  When  it  is  introduced  it  would 
be  as  accurate  an  estimate  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  which 
come  before  Congress  as  possible. 

Mr.  Temple.  Let  me  read  to  you  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  it 
stands  now : 

All  annual  estimates  for  the  public  service  shall  bo  submitted  to  Congress 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  shall  be  included  in  the  Book  of 
Estimates  prepared  under  his  direction. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  each  year  prepare  and  submit  In  his 
annual  report  to  Congress  estimates  of  the  public  revenue  and  the  public 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  current,  and  also  for  the  fiscal  year  next 
ensuing  at  the  time  said  report  is  submitted,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Government,  for  the  preceding  completed 
fiscal  year. 

That  is  in  the  act  of  February  26,  1908.  And  then  in  the  act  of 
March  4, 1909,  is  the  following: 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  regular  annual  estimates  of  appropria- 
tions needed  for  the  various  branches  of  I  he  Government,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  estimate  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Government  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  and  if  the  estimates  for  ap- 
propriations, including  the  estimated  amount  necessary  to  meet  all  continuing 
and  permanent  appropriations,  shall  exceed  the  estimated  revenues,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  transmit  the  estimates  to  Congress  as  heretofore 
required  by  law  and  at  once  transmit  a  detailed  statement  of  all  of  said  esti- 
mates to  the  President,  to  the  end  that  he  may,  in  giving  Congress  information 
of  the  state  of  the  Union,  ami  in  recommending  to  their  consideration  such 
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measures  as  he  may  judge  necessary,  advise  the  Congress  how,  in  his  judgment, 
the  estimated  appropriations  could  with  least  injury  to  the  public  service  be 
reduced  so  as  to  bring  the  appropriations  within  the  estimated  revenues,  or, 
if  such  reduction  be  not,  in  his  judgment,  practicable  without  undue  injury  to 
the  public  service,  that  he  may  recommend  to  Congress  such  loans  or  new 
taxes  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  deficiency. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  in  giving  to  Congress  information 
of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  in  recommending  to  their  consideration 
such  measures  as  he  may  judge  necessary,  to  advise  how,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  estimated  appropriations  could  with  least  injury  to  the 
public  service  be  reduced  so  as  to  bring  the  appropriation  within  the 
estimated  revenues;  the  estimated  appropriations  in  the  Book  of 
Estimates ;  that  is  the  duty  of  the  President  now  under  the  law.  That 
is  in  the  act  of  March  4, 1909. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  is  when  Mr.  Taft  came  into  office. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Has  it  ever  been  complied  with? 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  power  is  there,  I  admit,  but  your  budget  staff 
would  be  the  body  which  would  (any  out  that  provision  under  the 
obligation  to  prepare  the  budget. 

Mr.  Temple.  The  President  has  never  complained  that  he  did  not 
have  the  power. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  thought  President  Taft  had  complained  that  he  did 
not  have  the  proper  machinery. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  is  in  the  act  of  March  4,  1909. 

Mr.  Pbatt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  had  his  Cabinet,  and  when  the  Treasury  De- 
partment makes  the  estimate,  he  can  say  to  one  Cabinet  member, 
"  You  cut  out  this  item,"  and  to  another  Secretary,  "  You  cut  out  this 
item  and  bring  the  total  estimate  within  the  revenues.'" 

Mr.  Temple.  The  statement  has  been  made  here  several  times  that 
there  is  no  effort  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  expenditures  balanced 
against  the  revenues;  the  man  that  makes  such  a  statement  does  not 
know  what  the  law  is. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  recollection  is  that  no  President  has  ever  made 
a  request  for  the  machinery.  It  is  true  that  he  has  not  the  machinery. 
And  the  only  attempt  I  can  recall  to  comply  with  that  provision  was 
one  attempt  by  President  Taft,  wherein  he  simply  recommended  a 
flat  horizontal  reduction,  which  was,  of  course,  unscientific  and  would 
have  done  injury  to  certain  of  the  services  of  the  Government  if 
literally  complied  with. 

I  think  the  plan  you  have  outlined  is  based  on  an  erroneous  con- 
ception of  the  way  estimates  are  made  as  well  as  the  treatment  of 
them  by  Congress.  Your  plan  would  indicate  that  in  the  making  of 
estimates  and  of  the  appropriations  of  money  by  Congress  the  politi- 
cal element  is  an  inherent  and  controlling  one.  Ten  years'  service 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the 
estimates  and  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  which  are  con- 
trolled by  political  consideration  are  negligible  in  amount. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Well,  I  made  the  statement,  Mr.  Good,  as  I  remember 
it,  that  I  thought  about  75  per  cent  of  appropriations  are  what  I 
called  running  the  Government,  which  is  not  a  political  proposition, 
except  as  you  indicate  through  the  appropriations.  There  is  public 
opinion  and  public  policy  back  of  it.  But,  generally  speaking,  the 
most  of  your  appropriations  are  for  carrying  on  the  administrative 
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affairs  of  the  Government,  and  the  political  influences  are  few  in 
amount.  But,  like  the  river  and  harbor  bills  and  the  Army  and 
Navy  bills,  there  are  matters  which  are  distinctly  and  absolutely 
questions  of  public  policy. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  were  to  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  appro- 
priations that  are  actuated  or  controlled  at  all  by  political  consid- 
erations, I  would  say  that  not  1  per  cent  of  them  has  any  party 
consideration  at  all.  I  do  not  recall  now  a  single  instance  during 
my  work  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  when  the  party  lines 
were  drawn.  I  think  the  situation  is  just  contrary  to  what  the  public 
has  in  mind  with  regard  to  political  considerations.  Each  party  in 
power  desires  to  make  a  record  for  economy;  that  is,  not  to  appro- 
priate money  where  any  large  amount  of  it  is  to  be  wasted  or  squan- 
dered. Now,  I  know  that  is  true  so  far  as  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  concerned.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
estimates  that  go  to  the  other  committees  in  a  minute  way,  but  90 
far  as  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  concerned  its 
work  has  been  without  political  bias;  and  if  that  is  the  case,  then  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  your  plan  proceeds  on  a  theory  to  correct  an 
abuse  that  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  think  quite  the  contrary,  Mr.  Good.  If  you  say  99 
per  cent  of  the  appropriations  are  nonpolitical,  then  what  is  the 
objection  and  why  is  it  not  the  wise  thing  on  the  whole  to  do  to 
create  a  budget  staff  of  business  men  who  would  have  no  political 
considerations  whatever;  who  would  study  the  problem  as  a  business 
problem  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.    It  should  be  studied  as  a  business 

Eroblem ;  but  if  the  President  is  to  be  responsible,  why  tie  his  hands 
y  making  it  political,  by  putting  on  trie  staff  persons  who  wen* 
opposed  to  him  politically  or  opposed  to  him  as  to  a  system  of 
finance,  and  tie  his  hands,  and  make  political  a  system  that  is  not 
political;  that  is  now  nonpolitical? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  don't  see  how  you  could  do  it  if  you  had  five  business 
men  whose  job  is  to  take  this  whole  question  and  boil  it  down  to  a 
business  basis  and  put  it  up  to  the  President  to  sign  and  up  to 
Congress  to  work  on.    I  did  not  realize  the  per  cent  was  99. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  almost  negligible,  I  may  say,  from  the  in- 
vestigation and  study  I  have  given  the  problem.  And  if  that  is  the 
case,  then  why  attempt  to  correct  an  abuse  that  does  not  exist? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  am  not.  If  a  large  percentage  of  the  expenditure  of 
Government  money  is  purely  business,  which  would  be  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  99  per  cent  is  nonpolitical,  then  the  way  to  get  that  on  a 
business  basis  is  to  get  business  men  to  look  it  over  and  have  a  non- 
political  staff. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  qualifications  would  you  have  for  the  members 
of  your  budget  staff? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  would  cret  the  verv  best  men  I  could. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  we  have  to  write  a  law  here;  would  you  write 
that  law,  that  the  President  shall  put  on  the  five  best  men  that  he  can 
find? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No:  I  would  say  a  salary  of,  say,  $7,000  or  $8,000  or 
$9,000 ;  which  would  command  good  men. 
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Mr.  Garner.  Let  me  get  the  details  then.    The  President  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  five  men  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  each;  is  that  the  limi- 
tation ? 
Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  would  not  say  that  not  more  than  three  of  them 
shall  be  of  one  political  party? 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  difference  between  bipartisan  staff  and  a  nonpoliti- 
cal  staff  makes  no  difference  to  me. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  would  simply  provide  that  he  appoint  five  mem- 
bers at  $10,000  each  ? 
Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  Some  for  five  years  or  six  years  each,  and  some  for  six 
or  seven  years  each  ? 
Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  spoke  of  a  budget  staff  which,  as  you  expressed  it, 
would  be  directly  responsible  to  the  President.  I  am  frank  to  say  I 
fail  to  see  how  there  would  be  direct  responsibility  to  the  President  if 
he  had  no  power  over  them ;  if  he  inherited  them  from  some  other 
administration,  there  would  be  lacking  that  direct  responsibility  to 
the  President  and  the  right  of  control  in  carrying  out  the  policies 
that  he  desired. 

Mr.  Pratt.  No;  that  is  not  the  way  the  Government  functions. 
Take  your  Army ;  they  are  all  permanent.    The  new  Secretary  of  War 

comes  in  and  he  wants  to  enforce  a  new  policy 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  the  Army  staff  has  no  final  authority  or  power  to 
express  its  opinions  or  take  any  action  with  reference  to  appropria- 
tions for  the  Army. 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  point  I  make  is  that  when  the  new  President 
comes  in  and  finds  the  budget  staff  in  existence,  he  can  do  with  that 
staff  what  the  Secretary  of  War  does,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
does  in  carrying  out  his  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  enact  this  law  and  the  President 
appoints  a  staff  of  nonpolitical  or  bipartisan  members,  a  staff  of 
live  persons;  and  he  would  feel  that  he  ought  to  socialize  the  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States  and  would  select  as  a  member  of  that 
staff  a  man  who  was  prominent  in  the  labor  organizations  of  the 
country ;  he  would  appoint  another  man  who  was  in  favor  of  extend- 
ing these  paternal  agencies  which  were  in  existence  during  the  war 
for  peace  times;  he  would  appoint  another  man  that  would  feel  that 
the  Government  arsenal  employees  and  the  Navy  Yard  employees 
were  not  at  all  paid  like  they  ought  to  be  paid,  and  this  staff  of  men 
who  were  entirely  in  favor  of  socializing  industry  would  prepare  a 
budget  along  that  line,  and  then  you  elect  another  President — what 
would  he  do  with  that  kind  of  a  staff?  If  you  were  elected  Presi- 
dent, what  would  you  do  with  that  kind  of  a  budget  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  These  things  are  all  going  to  function  through  the 
existing  departments  of  the  Government.  If  I  were  President,  I 
would  put  in  a  Secretary  of  Labor  and  say  to  him,  u  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  socialization  of  the  industries  of  the  countrv;  omit  from 
your  budget  estimates  any  item  that  vour  bureaus  submit  to  carry 
out  that  policy/' 

The  Chairman.  The  budget  staff  is  going  to  be  a  big  organization, 
to  finance  the  Government,  and   like   the   Supreme   Court   of  the 
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United  States,  independent  of  all  things,  and  that  staff  thus  created 
lays  down  a  budget  for  the  President  to  sign  based  on  those  prin- 
ciples; what  would  you  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  do  not  want  that  kind  of  a  staff. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  do  not  want  it;  and  almost  any 
President  that  is  elected  would  say,  "  I  do  not  want  this  sort  of  a 
staff,  but  the  Congress  has  forced  it  on  me ;  what  shall  I  do  with  it ,?  i 

Mr.  Pratt.  In  your  bill,  you  create 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  But  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  this 
is  an  independent  staff,  uninfluenced  by  any  political  considerations, 
or  the  policy  of  men;  they  work  this  policy  out,  as  I  understand 
you,  on  business  principles,  irrespective  of  party  platforms  or  the 
principles  the  President  advocated  in  his  election. 

Mr.  Purnell.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Pratt,  you  can  not  very  well 
strike  any  middle  ground  in  your  plan ;  you  have  to  make  the  mem- 
bers of  your  staff  appointed  for  life  under  a  civil  service  program, 
or  make  them  appointed  by  each  successive  administration,  in  order 
to  get  results* — in  order  to  avoid  this  very  thing  that  seems  so 
objectionable. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  do  not  conceive  the  budget  staff  the  way  some  of  you 
gentlemen  do.  My  feeling  is  this :  That  Book  of  Estimates,  to  make 
that  a  real  estimate  of  what  is  needed,  requires  one  or  two  things.  It 
requires,  first,  somebody  who  knows  about  figures;  second,  somebody 
who  will  ask  these  bureau  chiefs  about  their  policies;  what  they  are 
trying  to  do.  And  where  you  find  them  overlapping  to  try  to 
straighten  those  things  out  to  save  money.  It  can  be  done  only  by 
men  who  are  familiar  with  financial  affairs  and  business  adminis- 
tration and  who  can  analyze  the  policies  which  those  bureau  chiefs 
are  trying  to  carry  out.  Now,  if  they  haven't  any  policy,  it  is  high 
time  they  had  one.  You  never  will  get  it  unless  you  get  it  through 
the  pressure  that  comes  directly  from  the  President,  and  force  the 
individual  bureau  chiefs  to  say  yes  or  no  to  questions  of  policy.  That 
is  what  I  mean  by  a  business  administration  of  the  finances,  and  you 
have  got  to  have  a  continuous  body  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Temple.  Is  it  your  belief  that  most  of  these  bureaus  have  no 
policy  now? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  think  so.  I  have  been  in  a  bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  six  months,  and  there  was  a  policy  there  which  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  agreed  to,  and. we  took  it  up  for  an  appropriation. 
Of  course,  that  was  during  the  war  when  it  was  difficult  to  pass  a 
permanent  policy. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  was  a  temporary  board,  of  course ;  but  the  per- 
manent boards  are  well  fixed,  it  seems  to  me.  But  always  there  will 
be  new  kinds  of  service,  and  there  will  be  questions  of  policy. 

Mr.  Pratt.  But  there  is  no  coordinating  influence. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  think  that  is  the  trouble  rather  than  a  lack  of  policy. 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  budget  staff  would  coordinate  the  policy  and 
define  it. 

Mr.  Temple.  Would  the  budget  staff  have  the  power  to  reorganize 
functions? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  would  only  give  authority  to  suggest;  and  then  if 
you  went  to  an  individual  officer,  and  if  you  found  that  two  depart- 
ments were  overlapping,  you  could  get  them  together  and  find  out 
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which  one  should  carry  on  that  particular  work.    And  you  can  not 
do  that  without  somebody  working  on  the  job  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Temple.  There  are  a  good  many  engineering  bureaus — the 
Road  Building  Service,  the  Army,  the  Reclamation  Service,  and 
others. 

Mr.  Pratt.  And  who  is  going  to  get  those  together  unless  you  get 
a  staff  who  will  bring  them  together  for  the  President,  who  is  the 
final  authority  ? 

Mr.  Temple.  I  am  convinced  that  anv  authority,  even  this  Book  of 
Estimates,  properly  classified  would  have  the  immediate  effect  of 
exposing  those  overlappings.  The  educational  bureaus  in  many  of 
the  departments  should  be  coordinated. 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  overlappings  would  be  exposed  by  the  budget  staff, 
and  if  the  tact  of  the  staff  could  not  remedy  the  situation  the  matter 
would  be  referred  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Purnell.  What  would  the  President  do,  if  they  are  respon- 
sible to  him  and  they  do  not  do  what  he  wants  done;  how  will  he 
have  recourse  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Just  exactly  as  you  do  if  you  give  an  order  to  a  man 
and  he  does  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Purnell.  You  could  not  discharge  them. 

Mr.  Pratt.  You  could  not  discharge  a  man  for  not  doing  his  duty  ? 

Mr.  Garner.  The  President  can  not  discharge  him.  Are  you 
going  to  provide  that  the  President  may  discharge  them? 

Mr.  Pratt.  In  my  conception  of  the  budget  staff  it  is  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  President,  and  that  control  is  the  same  as  in  private  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  can  not  do  that  unless  he  has  the  right  to  dis- 
charge. 

Mr.  Pratt.  If  you  can  not  discharge  a  man  for  cause  when  he 
fails  to  do  what  his  superior  officer  tells  him  to  do,  something  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Then  it  is  not  a  permanent  staff. 

Mr.  Pratt.  You  take  your  Federal  Trade  Bbard  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury :  they  are  supposed  to  be  independent,  but  if  he 
gives  an  order  and  they  do  not  carry  it  out,  can  they  be  removed? 
I  think  they  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  think  they  can.  They  are  appointed  for 
six  years. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Would  not  that  be  cause? 

Mr.  Purcell.  They  might  have  a  difference  of  opinion  and  they 
might  both  be  equally  honest,  and  that  question  involves  a  question 
of  policy. 

Mr.  -Pratt.  But  the  President  has  a  perfect  right  in  my  scheme, 
assuming  that  you  gentleman  are  right  and  that  he  can  not  get  rid 
of  the  budget  staff,  he  can  at  least  strike  out  items  before  he  signs 
the  budget.  He  can  have  a  clerk  rewrite  it  before  he  signs  it.  But 
my  idea  of  the  budget  staff  is  that  they  are  to  put  into  business 
form  such  things  as  the  President  wants  to  have.  And  if  it  is  sub- 
ject to  political  influence  by  the  President  by  putting  in  an  Army 
post  which  the  Army  staff  does  not  want,  then  I  want  the  right  in 
Congress  to  examine  the  budget  staff. 

Mr.  Purnell.  After  all,  do  you  regard  this  question  of  political 
influence  as  a  dangerous  one,  considering  that  the  President  at  least 
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is  presumed  to  want  to  conduct  an  economical  and  businesslike  ad- 
ministration, and  that  he  in  fact  would  choose  men  with  that  idea  in 
view  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  think  everybody  in  Washington  is  subject  to  political 
influence  as  a  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Well,  but  your  board  would  not  be. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  would  get  them  out  as  far  as  I  could,  but  I  can  not 
prevent  a  President  from  saying  to  that  board,  •'  You  put  into  that 
budget  a  provision  for  the  continuation  of  that  post  at  Cheyenne,  or 
some  other  place,  or  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard."  Irrespective  of 
what  anybody  says,  that  is  a  conceivable  thing,  and  the  motive  ac- 
tuating the  President  might  be  political;  just  as  Congress  has  un- 
doubtedly been  actuated  by  political  motives  at  times.  What  I  want 
to  get  done  is  to  establish  a  system  of  Government  along  definite 
ideas.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  river  and  harbor  improvement  act, 
for  instance,  is  based  upon  a  plan  of  national  development,  as  it 
ought  to  be.  You  can  not  carry  out  all  the  work  in  any  one  year: 
yon  must  have  a  comprehensive  plan  and  that  is  what  the  Budget 
Staff  would  do,  as  I  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Temple.  It  ought  to  be  a  continuing  policy? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir;  and  vou  must  have  someone  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Your  board's  duties  would  be  merely  clerical? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No. 

Mr.  Purnell.  It  can  not  determine  policies;  the  most  they  can  do 
would  be  to  go  to  the  President  and  say,  "  What  will  be  the  policy 
concerning  rivers  and  harbors,"  for  instance,  and  then  prepare  their 
estimates  after  having  learned  the  policy?  They  can  not  determine 
a  policy. 

Mr.  Pratt.  When  it  came  to  examining  the  estimates,  the  budget 
staff  would  say  to  the  men  preparing  them,  "What  is  your  plan; 
what  do  you  want  to  do?''  and  if  they  could  not  answer  it  by  answer- 
ing with  a  scheme  for  the  development  of  the  national  waterways, 
I  would  go  to  the  head  of  the  department  and  say,  "  See  here,  this 
was  put  in  without  any  plan,  and  we  can  not  approve  these  estimates 
unless  they  are  a  part  or  a  definite,  comprehensive  plan  ";  and  if  the 
department  head  refuses  to  back  up  the  plan,  they  would  go  to  the 
President  and  let  him  settle  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  all  agree  as  to  the  first  fundamental— 
I  say  we  all;  at  least  a  majority  of  the  people  who  have  studied  the 
matter  agree  that  if  the  President  is  to  be  made  responsible  for  a 
budget,  he.  must  have  the  necessary  machinery  so  as  to  make  it  func- 
tion in  an  intelligent  way,  and  in  the  final  analysis  say,  "  This  is  my 
budget ;  I  stand  for  it/'  And  the  machinery  that  is  given  him  for 
that  is  only  one  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  plan ;  isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  Garner.  Now,  could  you  take  up  the  second  step? 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  second  step  in  the  midget ary  form  is  what  Con- 
gress is  going  to  do  with  the  budget.  Believing  as  I  do  that  the 
most  essential  thing  is  to  get  these  things  into  budgetary  form,  I 
think  Congress  should  treat  them  as  a  whole;  get  the  estimates  and 
treat  them  as  a  whole.  My  suggestion  is  that  a  central  committee 
be  appointed.  I  think  it  is  wise  to  refer  to  the  committees  for 
minute  examination  these  estimates ;  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
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consider  the  estimates  for  the  War  Department,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  consider  the  estimates  for  that  department,  and 
the  other  committees  consider  the  various  estimates  and  make  their 
examinations  and  then  have  them  brought  together,  so  that  the  whole 
budget  for  the  Congress  could  be  considered  together.  That  com- 
mittee ought  to  have  on  it  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, for  you  must  know  how  much  money  you  can  spend,  and  that 
is  what  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  concerned  in. 

Mr.  Temple.  Pardon  me;  isn't  there  another  point  there?  How 
much  service  are  you  going  to  perform,  and  then  how  much  money 
for  that  work? 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  question,  sir,  and  prob- 
ably you  and  I  will  disagree.  My  idea  is  how  much  will  the  people 
stand,  and  how  much  will  we  get  in  the  way  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Tempub.  I  think  we  could  do  with  less  than  they  would  stand, 
if  we  give  service. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Your  policies  for  revenue  are  set  out  on  the  revenue 
side;  for  expenditures  they  are  set  out  on  the  appropriation  side. 
You  have  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, reporting  to  the  House,  as  they  are  concerned  with  the  reve- 
nues. 

Mr.  Temple.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  Army,  if  it  is  to  be  509,000 
men— before  the  war  it  was  125,000 — would  you  start  with  fixing  the 
Army  and  then  raising  the  revenue?  We  are  not  going  to  have  the 
biggest  Army  we  can  pay  for. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Either  way  it  goes  in  the  House  you  should  have  the 
budget  suggested  by  the  committees  who  are  responsible  for  those 
things.  And  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are 
responsible  for  the  revenue.  I  think  the  committee  should  make  a 
report  in  parallel  columns  showing  what  they  thought  as  to  the 
President's  budget.  I  think  also,  then,  they  ought  to  report  one  ap- 
propriation bill  showing  the  estimates,  and  then  the.  House  should  sit 

as  a  committee  of  the  whole 

Mr.  PuRNELL   (interposing).  Do  you  mean  to  get  the  budget 
through  as  a  single  measure? 
Mr.  Pratt.  That  is  a  matter  of  parliamentary  tactics. 
Mr.  Purnell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Oh,  no;  the  scheme  is  to  take  separate  votes.  The  bill 
is  put  in  all  *t  one  time.  In  other  words,  there  is  the  financial  plan  of 
the  Government,  then  it  is  interpreted  by  the  Congress;  there  is  the 
problem  for  the  Members  of  the  House  to  vote  upon.  It  ought  to  go 
through  as  a  whole,  whether  it  had  a  thousand  appropriation  bills 
or  one  appropriation  bill ;  but  the  whole  appropriation  should  be  con- 
sidered as  one  thing. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  a  suggestion  that  is  a  contribution 
to  the  thought  on  this  subject.  It  is  new  so  far  as  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  by  anybody  else.  If  I  understand  your  plan 
it  would  be  something  like  this:  That  when  the  budget  comes  to  Con- 
gress it  would  be  subdivided  and  the  various  appropriating  com- 
mittees having  jurisdiction  of  those  appropriations  would  take  the 
various  services  and  make  a  detailed  examination  such  as  now  made, 
or  similar  to  that  which  is  now  made  by  those  committees,  and  then 
those  committees  would  make  their  report  to  another  big  committee 
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of  the  House,  which  would  report  the  entire  appropriation  bill  or 
budget  back  to  the  House  for  consideration  at  one  time ;  that  is  the 
idea  ? 

Mr,  Pratt.  Yes;  to  utilize  the  existing  committees  in  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  creation  of  another  committee? 

Mr.  Pratt.  One  central  committee,  to  gather  together  these  things. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Would  you  allow  the  central  committee  to  change 
particular  items? 

Mr.  Pratt.  What  I  think  would  happen  is  this:  The  President 
wants  for  the  Army  $200,000,000 ;  suppose  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee thinks  it  should  be  $500,000,000 ;  there  is  an  increase  of  $300,- 
000,000  over  the  President's  estimate;  your  expenditure  commit- 
tee has  increased  it  $300,000,000.  Now,  it  is  up  to  the  central  com- 
mittee as  a  national  policy  what  do  with  that ;  they  may  say,  "  We 
will  not  go  before  the  people  and  before  the  House  with  an  increased 
estimate  of  $300,000,000." 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  would  give  this  central  committee  a  right  to 
revise  their  reports;  the  reports  of  the  other  committees? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  Who  would  compose  this  central  comittee? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  liked  Mr.  Willoughby's  plan,  that  you  should  have 
on  this  committee  the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  various  committees.  I  am  on  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee  

Mr.  Hawlet  (interposing).  That  might  not  work  having  the 
ranking  members  of  the  large  committees  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  majority  and  the  ranking  member  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Wouldn't  they  get  together  and  abuse  the  other 
appropriations? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  had  not  considered  the  personnel  of  the  main  com- 
mittee. What  I  had  in  mind  is  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
should  feel  that. the  appropriations  are  examined  by  some  of  their 
own  members.  And  that  would  be  furnished  to  them.  Now,  that 
must  be  brought  together  in  one  report  of  a  House  committee.  I  do 
not  know  how  you  could  do  that,  whether  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee or  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  combined  should  do  that, 
or  what  you  would  do.  The  important  thing  to  accomplish  is  to  pet 
a  committee  that  will  consider  these  reports  which  express  the  indi- 
vidual beliefs  of  the  committees,  and  combine  them  n>  one  report, 
and  in  comparison  with  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  Byrn8.  What  authority  would  the  House  have  for  making 
that  report? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  would  give  the  central  committee  the  authority  to 
prepare,  in  parallel  columns,  a  report  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  as  a  committee  of  the  whole,  showing  what  they  thought  in 
comparison  with  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Then,  could  the  House  change  'that,  or  must  they 
accept  the  report  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  is  the  next  question  for  consideration.  My 
own  thought  is  that  the  House  should  not  have  the  power  to  add  to 
the  President's  budget,  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  I  want  the 
country  to  know  whether  it  is  the  Congress's  or  the  President's  ideas 
that  control. 
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Mr.  Garner.  Suppose  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  should  re- 
port that  they  want  $500,000,000  instead  of  $300,000,000  as  estimated 
oy  the  President;  suppose  a  central  committee  should  adopt  a  policy 
and  ask  for  $700,000,000  in  place  of  $500,000,000;  who  is  to  defend 
the  three  propositions  on  the  floor  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  A  Member  from  each  committee,  I  suppose,  would 
do  that. 

Mr.  Garner.  Now,  you  have  a  conflict.  You  have  Members  com- 
ing out  of  the  central  committee  with  one  proposition ;  and  you  have 
another  Member  coming  from  another  committee  with  another  prop- 
osition ;  and  you  have  still  another  Member  coming  from  another 
committee  with  another  proposition;  and  yet  somebody  has  to  de- 
fend that  on  the  floor  of  the  House — at  least  that  is  the  "custom  here, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  wise  one,  that  somebody  must  take  care  of  these 
matters  on  the  floor.  Now,  you  have  men  with  conflicting  views, 
end  you  do  not  come  out  of  the  committee  with  a  unanimous  report. 
Mr.  Pratt.  I  suppose  what  would  happen  is  this:  This  central 
committee  would  come  with  its  report,  which  might  disagree  with 
the  recommendations  of  some  of  the  examining  committee.  Then 
the  chairman,  or  some  member  of  the  committee,  would  state  the 
point  of  view  of  this  committee,  and  the  point  of  view  of  the 
central  committee,  and  raise  the  issue  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Garner.  Would  you  have  two-thirds  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole  to  amend  the  report;  you  say  two-thirds? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  would  make  a  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  make 
any  increase  in  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  Garner.  In  other  words,  under  your  scheme,  the  majority  of 
the  Members  could  not  determine  the  policy  of  the  country,  but  it 
would  take  two-thirds  of  them  to  determine  the  policy. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes ;  from  the 

Mr.  Garner  (interposing).  Then  you  have  no  longer  government 
by  majority. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  you  make  that  apply  both  to  revenue  and 
expenditures? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes;  my  whole  theorv  of  this  things  is  that  your 
budget  staff  is  going  to  do  a  good  job  and  justify  90  per  cent  of 
their  ideas,  and  that  there  will  be  very  little  difference  between  the 
budget  staff  and  the  House.  If  what  Mr.  Good  said  is  true,  that 
09  per  cent  of  your  appropriations  are  for  conducting  the  Govern- 
ment; and  you  have  business  men  to  study  that,  it  seems  to  me 
their  report  is  going  to  satisfy  you  gentlemen  that  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Going  back  to  the  idea  of  the  central  committee  to 
report  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  is  that  central  committee  going  to  get  the  information,  say, 
that  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  has  gotten  in  allowing  the  items 
or  that  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  has? 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  only  idea  in  bringing  it  together  is  this:  Each 
committee  will  have  studied  the  details  of  a  particular  part  of  the 
budget.  Your  Military  Affairs  Committee  would  look  at  the  budget 
solelv  from  the  standpoint  of  what  it  does,  namely,  the  operations  of 
the  War  Department.  Now,  before  the  House  passes  these  recom- 
mendations you  have  to  tie  them  up  with  the  recommendations  of 
every  other  department. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  true,  but  my  question  is.  How  could  the  whole 
committee  determine  that  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  or  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  or  any  other  committee  has  taken  an  in- 
correct view  without  going  over  the  matter  the  same  as  the  other 
committee  has  done  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  As  I  look  at  it,  it  would  come  to  one  or  two  points. 
The  committee  estimates  its  increase  and  that  raises  a  question  of 
public  policy,  and  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  should  be  able  to 
justify  every  position  with  the  central  committee  before  going  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  true  in  a  broad  sense  as  to  the  number  of  men 
to  be  provided  for,  but  when  you  come  to  the  details,  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  if  it  should  decide  there  should  be  a  60-cent 
ration,  for  instance,  and  make  an  appropriation  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  think  that  if  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  President  differed  you  could  accept  the  idea  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  on  the  question  of  rations. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  just  one  detail;  there  are  hundreds  of  details 
that  go  to  make  up  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Garner.  Suppose  one  item  should  be  $50,000,000  for  aero- 
planes ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  You  like  to  get -into  controverted  questions. 

Mr.  Garner.  These  are  questions  that  will  come  up ;  if  you  get 
into  the  House,  you  will  find  these  matters  will  come  up.  JIow,  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  decided  that  $50,000,000  is  to  go  for  aero- 
planes and  the  other  committee  might  say  it  should  be  $30,000,000. 

Mr.  Pratt.  You  are  getting  at  it  wrong.  The  President's  item 
would  say  $15,000,000,  and  if  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  dis- 
agreed it  will  show  in  their  report;  the  central  committee  will  know. 
There  is  $15,000,000  and  $30,000,000,  and  you  have  got  to  go  to  the 
central  committee.    It  is  a  question  of  public  policy. 

Mr.  Garner.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  tell  them  whether  they  can  get  that  much  money? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No;  the  idea  of  revenue  is  based  on  a  tax  rate  and 
the  money  that  would  come  from  the  customs.  If  each  of  those 
committees  wants  some  money,  then  they  go  over  those  things  that 
are  estimated  in  the  President's  budget,  and  if  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  sum  total,  that  is  where  the  central  committee  comes  in. 

Mr.  Garner.  Let  us  illustrate  it  a  little  further.  The  President 
sends  in  a  budget  and  that  budget  takes  $250,000,000  more  money 
than  is  provided  by  law;  would  you  refer  that  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee? 

Mr.  Pratt.  You  mean  the  President's  budget? 

Mr.  Garner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  would  you  have  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee do? 

Mr.  Pratt.  What  they  do  now ;  work  out  how  to  get  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  this  suggestion  is 
to  enable  Congress  to  see  the  picture  before  the  appropriations  are 
made. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Before  the  discussion  of  the  appropriations  comes  up. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.     And  under  the  present  plan  in  effect  no 
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one  knows  what  the  total  of  appropriations  will  be  until  the  last 
Appropriation  bill  is  enacted.  This  would  enable  you,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  is  offered  in  order  to  enable  Congress  to  see  the  prob- 
lems all  at  once  in  a  financial  way.  Congress  knows  the  total  of 
the  estimates,  but  as  in  the  last  appropriation  bills  for  this  fiscal 
year  the  difference  between  estimates  and  the  estimated  revenue  is 
about  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars.  For  a  period  of  20  years,  ending 
with  1916,  there  has  only  been  two  fiscal  years  where  the  amount 
appropriated  exceeded  the  estimates,  and  in  that  20  years  the 
amount  appropriated  was  about  $550,000,000  less  than  the  amount 
estimated.  Now,  as  I  understand  your  proposition,  it  is  to  enable 
Congress  when  it  is  considering  the  appropriation  bills  or  the  bud- 
get to  know  how  much  is  presented  as  the  financial  obligations  of 
the  Government  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  can  see  the  advantages  of  it.  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  at  the  same  time  it  was  your  thought  that  Congress  ought 
to  attach  to  that  appropriation  bill  as  a  part  of  it,  or  the  budget,  any 
bill  or  provision  that  would  increase  the  taxes  or  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  if  the  total  carried  in  the  bill  of  appropriations 
exoeeded  the  anticipated  revenue,  and  if  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
amounts  carried  in  the  bill  for  appropriations  was  considerably  less 
than  the  anticipated  revenue,  that  the  bill  would  also  carry  a  provision 
reducing  the  tax  or  providing  for  a  payment  on  the  national  debt? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes ;  oy  my  theory  the  report  of  a  single  committee 
would  cover  both  the  revenues  and  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  when  the  bill  came  out  it  would  cover 
the  entire  program? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir;  the  entire  financial  program. 

The  Chairman.  The  situation  that  suggests  itself  to.  my  mind — and 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  with  regard  to  it — is  that  while 
it  is  true  that  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  politics  in  the  appropriation 
bills,  the  revenue  is  usually  a  political  measure  on  which  the  parties 
divide.  The  question  of  increasing  the  tariff  duties  or  decreasing 
them  is  one  that  would  be  likely  to  cause  Congress  to  divide  almost 
exactly  on  political  lines,  and  the  question  in  my  mind  is  whether  or 
not  the  bringing  in  the  element  that  we  know  is  fraught  with  political 
discussions  and  one  upon  which  parties  will  almost  always  divide  is 
advisable. 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  is  where  I  differ  from  you  on  the  method  of 
approach.  My  theory  is  that  we  ought  to  approach  national  finance 
from  the  standpoint  of  how  much  we  ought  to  spend  rather  than  the 
standpoint  of  the  service  to  be  rendered,  because  you  are  bound  to 
have,  within  reasonable  limits,  a  continuation  of  the  present  govern- 
mental policies. 

Mr.  Temple.  Do  you  think  that  would  work. with  regard  to  an 
army;  to  determine  first  how  much  you  are  going  to  spend  on  the 
army,  then  after  that  figure  how  big  it  is  going  to  be  ? 

>fr.  Pratt.  No. 

Mr.  Temple.  Some  other  nation  might  have  something  to  say 
about*  that. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  was  talking  only  in  general  terms.  That  is  some- 
thing you  can  not  foretell,  and  if  you  get  up  against  a  proposition 
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of  that  kind,  you  have  to  find  the  money  for  the  proposition.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  appropriations  are  for  things  that  are  pretty  well 
settled  by  custom,  habit,  and  prestige,  and  those  are  the  things  that 
should  be  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the  money  to  be  expended 
rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of  service  rendered. 

Mr.  Temple.  It  might  be  wise  to  put  the  other  into  another  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  Pratt.  To  answer  specifically  the  question  Mr.  Good  has 
raised,  if,  either  from  the  standpoint  of  the  service  rendered  or  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  raised,  you  did  get  into  a  political  question 
of  raising  revenues,  you  have  got  to  settle  that,  before  or  after,  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  settling  of  your  appropriation  bill.  If  you 
put  in  the  appropriation  bill  first  without  your  revenue  bill,  and  then 
settle  the  question  that  you  are  going  to  spend  four  billion  dollars  in 
these  various  votes  that  you  pass,  and  put  off  until  later  the  con- 
troversial point  of  whether  you  are  going  to  raise  the  revenue  by  an 
income  tax  or  by  the  tariff,  it  is  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
other.  I  would  rather  take  them  up  at  the  same  time.  I  would 
rather  have  the  central  committee  advocate  measures  to  raise  the 
amount  of  money  which  they  recommend  to  be  expended. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  thing  that  bothers  me  is  this,  Mr. 
Pratt.  Suppose  we  find  that  the  central  committee  agrees  upon  a 
program  of  national  expenditure  which  exceeds  by  $300,000,000  the 
anticipated  revenue  for  the  next  year.  A  majority  of  the  committee, 
we  will  say,  is  composed  of  Republicans  and  they  decide  upon  an 
increase  in  tariff  duties  that  will  bring  in  $300,000,000  additional 
revenue.  Every  Democrat  on  the  central  committee,  or  in  Congress, 
practically,  will  then  commence  to  oppose  an  increase  of  tariff  duties. 
There  are  two  methods  open  to  him.  First,  to  fight  the  appropria- 
tion and  seek  to  reduce  the  items  of  the  appropriation.  Second,  to 
strike  out  the  provision  in  regard  to  the  tariff.  Failing  in  both, 
they  will  vote  against  the  appropriation  bill,  or  the  budget,  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  would  vote  for  the  expenditure,  knowing 
that  it  is  needed,  but  because  of  their  political  convictions  they  woow 
feel  that  they  were  compelled  to  vote  against  the  whole  bill  because 
it  carried  something  that  was  contrary  to  their  political  belief.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  if  possible,  appropriation  bills  should  be  kept  out 
of  political  controversy  from  the  beginning  of  the  hearing  until 
the  bill  is  finally  concluded.  Is  it  your  thought  that  the  bringing 
in  of  a  revenue  measure  at  the  same  time  as  the  appropriation  bill 
would  not  magnify  those  differences,  and  would  it  not  be  better  to 
leave  to  subsequent  consideration  by  Congress  a  bill  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  appropriations  except  to  provide  the  money  with 
which  the  expenditures  could  be  met? 

Mr.  Pratt.  My  theory,  Mr.  Good,  is  this :  The  question  is  presented 
before  Congress,  and  you  are  asked  to  vote  $4,000,000,000.  Why  do 
you  not  have  a  minority  report  on  the  subject  of  revenue  raising  if 
you  have  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can members  of  the  committee.  That  is,  if  you  agree  that  the  ex- 
penditures are  going  to  be  $4,000,000,000  and  that  you  have  got  to 
raise  that  amunt  either  by  tariff  or  income  tax.  Suppose  there  is  a 
split  in  the  committee  as  to  whether  the  revenues  are  to  be  raised  by 
an  income  tax  or  by  increased  tariff  duties.    You  could  take  the  ma- 
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jority  report  and  the  minority  report  on  the  subject  in  order  that  both 
sides  might  be  brought  out  and  considered  at  the  same  time,  so  long  as 
you  do  not  destroy  the  picture  of  the  income  and  expenditures  when 
the  matter  comes  before  the  House,  which  is  the  important  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Garner.  Let  me  show  you  the  practical  effect  of  that  proposi- 
tion. We  must  all  run  for  Congress  every  two  years  and  be  recom- 
missioned.  A  Democrat  will  come  along  and  say  that  the  central 
committee  under  the  Republican  regime  in  the  House  has  reported  a 
bill,  and  we  will  have  to  raise  $300,000,000  more  money  in  order  to* 
meet  the  expenditures  approved  by  the  budget  committee  and  the 
various  committees  under  the  central  committee.  Mr.  Good  and  his 
side  would  advocate  raising  the  revenues  in  this  way  and  gentlemen  on 
the  Democratic  side  would  advocate  raising  it  in  that  way.  They  go 
into  the  House  and  make  a  majority  report.  The  Republican  ma* 
jority  puts  it  through  with  the  majority  of  the  central  committee- 
and  these  Democrats  vote  against  it.  The  Democrats  go  before  their 
constituents  and  attack  not  only  the  provisions  of  the  revenue  legisla- 
tion but  attack  the  entire  action  of  the  majority.  In  other  words,  you 
would  find  the  Democrats  attacking  not  only  the  revenue  measure 
but  the  entire  budget. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Now,  I  am  not  speaking  personally,  but  I  believe  no* 
Democrat  ought  to  vote  against  the  expenditure  of  the  money  that 
he  agrees  to  or  that  he  approves  of  merely  because  the  money  is 
raked  in  a  way  that  he  does  not  approve  of. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  when  you  have  in  one  bill  two  measures,  one  of 
which  you  want  to  vote  for  and  the  other  you  want  to  vote  againstr 
you  have  got  to  vote  either  yes  or  no  on  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  did  not  have  in  mind  a  single  bill.  I  mean  to  have 
the  report  on  the  two  bills  before  the  House  at  the  same  time.  The 
central  committee  should  report  a  revenue  bill  and  an  appropriation. 
bill  at  the  same  time,  but  in  separate  bills. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  did  not  understand  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Hawley.  When  the  President  submits  his  budget  you  would 
have  him  also  submit  a  revenue  estimate? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir;  he  must  make  up  his  revenue  account  The 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  show  what  was  raised 
in  revenue  last  year  and  the  year  before,  and  the  President  would, 
make  his  recommendations  based  upon  those  figures. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  he  make  recommendations  as  to  specific  rates 
of  tariff? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No,  sir;  he  would  make  the  general  recommendation 
as  to  how  much  was  to  be  raised. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  leave  the  nature  of  the  taxation  entirely  to* 
Congress? 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  is  my  idea ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Temple.  Under  existing  law,  Mr.  Hawley,  he  may  recommend' 
to  Congress  such  loans  or  new  taxes  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the 
deficiency. 

Mr.  Ilawley.  Yes.  I  thought  that  if  the  President  recommended' 
rates  of  tariff  and  then  the  proposition  went  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  only  a  two-thirds  vote  could  change  those  proposals,  if  the  House 
happened  to  disagree  with  the  President,  that  that  process  would  be* 
entirely  unworkable  because  no  political  party  is  going  to  surrender* 
its  public  policies. 
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Mr.  Pratt.  I  suppose  what  would  happen  would  be  this 

Mr.  Hawi^ef  (interposing).  You  do  not  have  in  mind  the  Presi- 
dent recommending  any  definite  rates? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Then  that  question  would  not  be  raised? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  think  if  we  have  expenditures  amounting  to  two  or 
three  billion  dollars  more  than  we  had  last  year  and  the  money  would 
have  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  or  by  an  income  tax,  tbie  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  make  recommendations  in  respect  to  the  means 
he  suggested  employing. 

Mr.  HAwiiEY.  It  would  depend  upon  the  President. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  For  the  last  10  years  the  President  has  had  the  au- 
thority to  do  that  very  thing.  In  othe*  words,  that  authority  has 
existed  in  the  law  since  March  4,  1909,  and  has  been  complied  with 
once,  I  believe,  up  to  date,  and  I  suggest,  with  all  due  deference,  that 
if  you  could  suggest  the  plan  to  the  Executive  and  get  him  to  adopt 
that  plan,  he  has  ample  authority  to  do  so.  That  is  as  to  the  first 
part  of  the  question.  Now,  as  to  the  method  that  Congress  should 
adopt,  that  is  another  question ;  but  the  President  has  the  power  and 
machinery  now  to  do  the  very  thing  that  you  suggest,  because  he  has 
members  of  the  Cabinet  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  out  his  suggestions. 

Mr.  Haw-ley.  I  have  read  very  widely  on  the  subject  of  the  budget 
for  several  years,  and  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  all  the 
writers  have  omitted  one  point  in  their  discussions  of  the  budget,  and 
that  is  the  practical  situation  in  Congress  under  a  party  Government 

Mr.  Temple.  Or  in  any  legislative  body  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Is  it  not  true  that  most  of  the  writers  on  the  subject 
of  the  budget  have  never  been  Members  of  Congress  and  have  no 
actual,  practical,  political  sense  like  the  men  who  have  to  confront 
their  constituents  every  two  years  and  who  have  to  realize  human 
nature  as  we  find  it ! 

Mr.  Garner.  It  is  all  based  generally  on  a  business  proposition, 
forgetting  entirely  that  this  is  a  political  form  of  Government,  and 
politics  has  something  to  do  with  the  action  of  Congress  sometimes, 
and  something  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  Executive. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Pratt,  you  have  a  third  stage. 

Mr.  Pratt.  There  is  a  third  step  which  is  based  somewhat  on  the 
acceptation  of  the  first  two  steps.  I  look  at  Congress  in  this  way. 
I  think  it  is  the  business  of  Congress  to  reflect  public  opinion,  so  far 
as  finances  are  concerned,  through  the  operation  of  a  definite  financial 
program  submitted  by  the  Executive  and  definitely  acting  upon  it. 
I  think  Congress  has  made  the  mistake  of  limiting  the  action  of  the 
executive  departments  in  the  past,  because  they  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  them,  and  what  Congress  ought  to  do  is  to  give 
much  more  leeway  in  their  appropriation  bills  to  the  operations  of 
the  executive  departments  and  then  institute  a  system  under  which 
they  can  insistently,  consistently,  and  carefully  follow  expenditures. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  mean  to  give  a  greater  scope  to  their  authority! 

Mr.  Pratt.  No.  I  mean  I  would  appoint  an  auditor  general  who 
would  look  into  the  accounts  purely  from  an  accountant's  standpoint 
to  see  that  the  vouchers  were  properly  executed,  etc.,  and  I  would 
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have  those  committees  who  are  supposed  to  follow  the  operations  of 
the  departments  compelled  to  make  a  report  annually  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Garner.  Are  you  not  a  little  bit  inconsistent  in  saying  that 
you  want  Congress  to  represent  public  sentiment  when  you  want  it 
to  take  two-thirds  of  the  House  to  express  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  think  it  ought  to  have  two-thirds  to  express  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No,  sir.  I  assume  that  the  majority  of  your  expendi- 
tures are  purely  business  expenditures;  that  you  have  a  staff  of. 
highly  paid  business  experts  who  will  try  to  get  the  value  out  of 
every  dollar  expended,  and  you  have  estimates  coming  to  Congress 
that  have  been  scrutinized  carefully  by  business  men.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Garner.  Let  us  illustrate  it  in  the  War  Department,  if  you 
please.  After  the  central  committee  reports  a  bill  in  the  House  for 
an  army  of  605,000  men,  we  will  say,  suppose  60  per  cent  of  Congress, 
or,  to  make  it  a  little  bit  more,  say  65  per  cent  of  Congress,  should 
favor  an  army  of  509,000,  would  you  still  want  two-thirds  of  the 
House  to  express  the  will  of  the  country  with  reference  to  the  size 
of  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  do  not  think  any  President  is  going  to  sign  a  budget 
which  ties  him  down  to  an  expression  of  public  opinion  without  get- 
ting some  idea  from  the  Members  of  Congress  as  to  what  they  think 
about  it. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  has  not  always  been  the  case. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  veto  if 
it  took  two-thirds  of  the  House  to  approve  the  recommendations,  in 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Take  the  Army  proposition,  which  is  the  concrete  ques- 
tion you  raise.  What  is  the  public  opinion  as  to  the  Army?  Who 
knows  what  it  is?  Now,  if  you  fix  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  signing  his  name  to  the  declaration  of  a  policy  for  509,000 
men  and  that  goes  out  to  the  country  as  his  declaration  of  absolute 
judgment  as  to  what  his  policy  is,  if  Congress  does  not  agree  to  it, 
it  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Pratt,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  permanent 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Pratt.  There  will  be  if  the  budget  system  goes  through. 

Mr.  Garner.  No;  there  is  no  such  thing,  there  never  can  be,  and 
never  ought  to  be  one  in  this  country,  because  every  two  years  the 
lower  House  of  Congress  must  be  reelected,  and  the  people  them- 
selves may  change  the  policy  of  the  Government.  Take  the  Army 
proposition.  It  takes  two-thirds  to  overrule  the  central  committee's 
budget  system  and  next  Congress  may  have  elected  to  it  men  who 
will  overturn  the  policy  of  the  preceding  Congress,  and  yet  you  term 
that  a  permanent  policy  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Pratt.  No;  you  misunderstand  me.  I  mean  permanent  in  the 
sense  that  the  President  settles  the  policy  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  In 
that  sense  it  is  a  permanent  policy  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Garner.  Well,  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to, 
that  in  this  country  there  is  no  such  thing  and  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  permanent  policy. 
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Mr.  Pratt.  You  have  a  similar  situation  in  the  House.  What  is 
your  vote  going  to  be  on  the  question  of  509,000  men  or  605,000  men! 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  mean  a  definite  policy  rather  than  a  permanent 
policy  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  comment  in  the 
press  in  regard  to  giving  members  of  the  Cabinet  a  seat  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.    Do  vou  think  that  is  desirable  ? 

Mr.  Temple.  To  defend  their  estimates. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  think  that  would  involve  an  entirely  fundamental 
change  in  our  form  of  Government.  So  far  as  the  budget  committee 
is  concerned,  I  think  the  whole  committee,  the  Central  committee, 
should  call  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  before  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  Appropriations  Committees  have  that  right 
now.  Ten  years  ago  when  I  first  became  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  nearly  every  Cabinet  official  appeared  before  the 
committee  with  regard  to  his  estimates.  That  custom  has  fallen  into 
disuse?  not  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  committee  or  the  desire  of  the 
■committee,  because  the  committee  always  communicates  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  whose  estimates  are  under  consideration, 
and  he  can  come  if  he  desires  or  send  such  experts  or  such  of  the 
officials  under  him  as  he  may  desire  to  speak  for  the  appropriations. 
The  thing  that  amazed  me  in  the  consideration  of  these  estimates 
was  the  fact  that  for  a  number  of  years  when  the  Cabinet  members 
did  come  before  the  committee  they  knew  very  little  about  the  esti- 
mates. The  ignorance  displayed  by  some  Cabinet  officers  was  sur- 
prising to  the  members  of  the  committees  before  whom  they  have 
appeared  with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  estimates  and  with  regard 
to  the  questions  of  policy.  There  are,  without  mentioning  them,  two 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  at  the  present  time  who  do  "know 
the  details  of  their  estimates.  But  if  we  should  amend  the  law  so 
as  to  permit  them  to  come  on  the  floor  of  the  House  I  think  it  would 
have  one  beneficial  effect,  and  only  one,  and  that  would  be  to  explode 
some  of  the  false  standing  that  certain  public  officials  have  in  the 
public  mind. 

Mr.  Garner.  Under  the  Constitution  the  President  has  the  right 
to  select  his  own  Cabinet.  What  do  you  think  about  the  proposi- 
tion of  having  the  Cabinet  members  selected  from  the  Members 
nf  the  House  and  Senate? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  would  like  to  see  it  done,  but  that  is  my  personal 
opinion  only. 

Mr.  Garner.  To  be  frank  with  you,  I  would  like  to  see  it  brought 
nbout. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Answering  Mr.  Good's  criticism,  one  reason  why  the 
Cabinet  officers  do  not  have  the  information  that  you  want  is  be- 
cause they  have  not  had  the  realization  that  they  are  really  re- 
sponsible for  the  estimates  which  they  submit.  'That  is  the  gs?" 
eral  feeling.  They  know  the  practice  up  to  date  has  been  to  put  m 
everything  they  could  possibly  think  of  and  then  leave  the  esti- 
mates to  you  gentlemen  to  cut  down.  Now,  if  you  get  a  budget 
staff  that  will  operate  as  I  believe  this  is  going  to  operate,  rt 
would  have  a  tendency  to  force  the  Cabinet  officers  when  they 
signed  their  names  to  know  what  they  are  signing,  and  if  they  a*8 
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not  the  caliber  of  men  to  have  that  knowledge,  that  will  be  a  ques- 
tion for  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  Cabinet  member  ought  to  realize  that  that 
is  his  estimate.    That  estimate  is  not  revised  and  can  not  be  re- 
vised under  the  law  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    His  office 
is  simply  an  office  of  transmittal  to  Congress  with  no  power  to 
modify,  enlarge,  or  add  to,  simply  to  transmit.    Now,  that  being 
the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
ought  to  realize  that  all  responsibility  for  the  estimates  rests  upon 
his  shoulders  and  it  ought  to  be  an  estimate,  that  he  is  willing 
to  swear  by  in  every  particular,  because  he  is  an  administrative 
official.     He  is  the  man  who  must  administer  his  department  and 
his  estimate  in  the  first  place  ought  to  cover  only  those  activities 
that  his  department  is  carrying  on  and  it  ought  to  be  only  for 
the  amount  required  for  those  agencies  to  function  in  a  healthy  way. 
Of  course,  I  realize  the  difficulty  under  this  plan  of  each  depart- 
ment wanting  to  grow  and  extend  its  activities  in  every  direction. 
There  is  in  no  place,  except  in  the  office  of  the  President,  under 
a  statute  that  has  never  been  enforced,  any  power  to  coordinate  or 
to  wipe  out  these  overlapping  activities  and  duplications  of  service. 
Each  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  wants  to  continue  all  the 
activities  that  he  finds  in  his  department  when  he  comes  into  office, 
whether  those  activities  are  duplicated  by  other  departments  or 
not    He   can,  of  course,  eliminate  the  duplications  in   his  own 
department,  but  he  can  not  eliminate  those  in  other  departments 
unless  he  commenced  by  eliminating  something  in  his  own  depart* 
ment  because  that  activity  is  also  carried  on  by  another  depart* 
ment  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  have  never  been  a  Cabinet  officer,  Mr.  Good,  but  I  have 
talked  a  good  deal  with  Mr.  Stimson,  and  I  think  there  are  a  good 
many  difficulties  that  Cabinet  officers  have  to  run  up  against,  both  in 
the  matter  of  bureau  jealousies  and  in  the  matter  of  certain  things 
that  have  been  tied  about  their  action  by  Congress.  I  feel  that  the 
budget  staff  will  coordinate  those  things  so  that  a  new  Cabinet  officer 
coming  into  his  department  will  know  what  the  operations  of  his 
department  are  and  how  they  are  carried  on.  If  you  have  a  budget 
staff  that  knows  what  each  activity  is  trying  to  do,  the  new  secretary 
of  the  department  would  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  his  duties  were 
and  how  to  carry  them  on. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  say  in  regard  to  interference,  if  I  can 
use  the  word,  with  Executive  authority,  is  a  problem  which  I  can 
see  might  affect  any  legislation,  but  most  of  the  legislation  that  has 
gone  on  the  statute  books  which  restricts  an  executive  from  doing 
a  certain  thing  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  correct  an  abuse.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress telegrams  were  sent  out  to  this  effect,  "Wire  Congressman 
oherley,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  favor  an 
appropriation  for  the  employment  service."  One  day  I  saw  on 
Mr.  Sherley's  desk  a  thousand  or  more  telegrams  that  had  come  in 
from  all  over  the  country  that  showed  on  their  face  that  they  were 
stimulated  from  some  central  governmental  source. 

Mr.  Hawust.  Were  the  replies  paid  f 

The  Chairman.  The  replies  were  paid  and  I  suppose  paid  out  of 
an  appropriation  for  their  service,  because  a  good  many  of  them 
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came  from  Government  agencies  established  throughout  the  country 
in  regard  to  the  employment  service.  Now,  without  expressing  any 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  value  or  lack  of  value  of  that  service,  the 
department  was  spending  money  in  sending  out  telegrams  to  men  to 
wire  Congress  in  order  to  promote  this  legislation,  when  their  opin- 
ion, when  the  wire  came  in,  was  not  really  the  expression  of  an  un- 
biased opinion,  but  was  the  result  of  propaganda  established  here 
in  Washington.  Therefore  we  put  on  the  statute  books  a  general 
law  restricting  anyone  from  spending  a  cent  in  sending  out  telegrams 
of  that  kind  or  using  stenographers  in  any  way  to  start  that  kind  of 
backfire.  The  result  is  that  Congress  is  now  going  about  its  delib- 
erations and  we  are  not  receiving  telegrams  of  that  sort  that  are 
only  annoying  and  do  not  give  us  any  real  substantial  information. 
1  mention  that  as  only  one  illustration.  I  might  go  on  and  enumerate 
a  great  many  pieces  of  legislation  of  that  sort  that  became  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  restrict  an  official  from  doing  something  that 
he  really  had  no  right  to  do,  who  was  expending  public  money  for 
a  purpose  that  Congress  never  made  the  appropriation  for. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  about  that  particular 
illustration,  because  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  Perhaps  you 
are  quite  right  in  what  you  did.  So  far  as  the  statutes  now  in  force 
with  regard  to  appropriations  are  concerned,  there  are  certain  steps 
set  out  that  have  to  be  followed  and  those  steps  were  taken  because 
of  some  particular  instances  that  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress.  I  think  there  are  undoubtedly  a  great  many  existing  stat- 
utes which  limit  the  confines  of  the  executive  departments  which 
should  be  changed  if  they  could  codify  a  system  laid  out  for  all  the 
executive  departments.  I  am  not  criticising  what  has  been  done,  but 
I  am  simply  stating  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  in  our  statutes 
that  need  codification  and  which  I  believe  a  budget  staif  would  help 
to  effect. 

Mr.  Hawxey.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  proportion  of  the  appropria- 
tions every  year  are  due  to  the  interlapping  of  activities  in  the  differ- 
ent departments? 

The  Chaikman.  I  think  that  would  be  impossible  to  estimate. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Is  it  a  large  or  a  small  amount? 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  very  difficult  to  estimate.  In  many 
cases  there  is  an  overlapping  of  activities,  and  yet  the  overlapping  is 
not  complete.  It  is  not  a  complete  overlapping,  because  one  activity 
extends  a  little  farther  than  the  other;  one  involves  a  service  that  the 
other  does  not  take  care  of,  and  just  to  what  extent  the  appropria- 
tions are  expended  for  duplication  of  services  I  think  it  would  he 
impossible  to  state. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  think  it  is  considerable,  but  when  you  speak  of  it  in 
relation  to  a  $3,000,000,000  or  $4,000,000,000  appropriation  it  is 
almost  negligible. 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  old  Scotch  adage  of  "a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned  "  would  be  applicable. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  It  would  be  cumulative  in  several  bills. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded  what  you  desire  to  say,  Mr. 
Pratt? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  Mr.  Good.  Those  three  steps  are  the  three  points 
that  our  committee  believes  are  very  important  in  the  consideration 
of  this  question. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pratt,  has  your  committee  given  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  the  control  and  audit  of  accounts  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  We  have  a  very  strong  feeling  upon  that  question,  and 
I  believe  we  reflect  the  view  of  the  bureaus,  that  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  put  any  more  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  expenditure  of 
money  by  the  executive  departments.  Under  Mr.  Plumfey's  bill  the 
executive  departments  would  not  have  the  right  to  expend  money 
without  the  approval  of  the  comptroller,  which  I  think  is  very 
unwise.  I  think  you  ought  to  have  a  post  audit,  not  to  make  neces- 
sary an  approval  before  the  actual  money  granted  by  Congress  is 
expended  by  the  executive  department. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  Congress  has  some  arm  that  can  be  used  to 
furnish  the  information  as  to  expenditures,  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations will  continue  in  the  dark  to  some  extent  with  regard  to 
inefficiency  in  the  service  and  duplications  in  the  service.  If  the 
machinery  that  we  provide  in  the  creation  of  the  budget  is  not  effec- 
tive, Congress  is  left  practically  without  the  machinery,  assuming 
in  an  intelligent  way  the  obligation  that  is  passed  to  it  when  the 
budget  comes  before  Congress  for  its  consideration.  It  seems  to  me 
that  any  well-devised  plan  ought  first  to  give  the  executive  that 
makes  the  budget  all  the  machinery  that  is  necessary  for  him  to  make 
it  so  that  when  he  does  make  it  he  can  assume  more  responsibility  for 
it,  and  when  he  transmits  it  to  Congress,  Congress,  too,  must  have 
the  machinery  so  that  it  can  in  an  intelligent  way  assume  the  respon- 
sibility placed  upon  that  body. 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  is  what  ought  to  be  done;  but  as  I  understand  the 
bill  establishing  a  comptroller  general,  it  means  that  before  any 
department  could  expend  the  money  granted  by  Congress  it  would 
have  to  have  the  approval  of  this  agent  of  Congress,  which  I  believe 
would  greatly  hamper  administrative  work.  Now,  I  understand 
from  people  who  have  had  experience  in  the  administrative  end  of 
the  Government  that  that  would  tie  up  and  hamper  very  materially 
the  operation  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  The  door  of  the  Treasury,  then,  ought  to  be  open 
to  the  head  of  every  department  to  go  in  and  get  all  the  money  he 
wanted.    That  is  what  he  would  like  to  have. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Congress  ought  to  handle  this  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  finding  out  what  has  happened  to  the  money  that  they  have 
granted,  but  what  I  am  complaining  of  is  putting  in  a  check  before 
the  actual  expenditure  of  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  It  often  happens  that  that  is  just  where  you  must 
put  in  the  check,  because,  as  Gov.  Lowden  said  yesterday,  if  he  is  an 
efficient  executive  he  wants  to  do  all  he  can  to  have  his  department 
function  in  the  broadest  and  most  healthy  way.  Now,  with  that 
kind  of  an  executive,  if  he  finds  an  appropriation  that  might,  with 
some  little  twist  or  strained  construction  of  the  law,  be  used  for 
another  purpose,  he  is  going  to  twist  it;  he  is  going  to  get  that 
strained  construction  if  he  can.  Congress  is  the  body  that  appro- 
priates the  money  and  yet  it  exercises  no  control  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  appropriation.  So  that  we  have  the  executive,  with  all 
the  officials  appointed  by  the  Executive,  with  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  subject  to  removal  if  he  does  not  render  decisions  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wish  of  the  Executive,  and  the  result  is  that  Congress 
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is  left  absolutely  helpless  to  know,  first,  whether  the  appropriation 
is  being  expended  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  appropriated, 
and,  second,  whether  the  accounts  are  properly  audited. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Not  if  rule  11  is  lived  up  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  regard  to  the  expenditure  com- 
mittees ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  practical  matter,  those  committees  have  never 
functioned  in  a  way  that  I  can  recall  to  produce  any  substantial  re- 
duction in  expenditures. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not? 

The  Chairman.  They  are  committees  to  which  Members  are  as- 
signed after  they  are  assigned  to  one  good  committee.  They  will 
say,  "  Very  well.  We  will  put  this  man  on  a  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures or  on  the  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Useless  Executive 
Papers." 

Mr.  Pratt.  My  point  is  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  Congress  to  see 
that  the  money  is  expended  as  they  have  prescribed  in  their  appro- 
priations. If  Congress  is  not  accomplishing  that,  I  think  the  burden 
is  on  Congress  to  do  so;  but  if  you  set  up  an  agent  to  approve  the 
expenditures  before  they  are  made,  .you  block  the  operating  ma- 
chinery of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  machinery  of  Congress  is  just  the  re- 
verse. The  machinery  of  Congress  now  is  to  see  to  it  that  no  money 
is  appropriated  for  a  purpose  for  which  there  is  no  reasonable  gov- 
ernmental use.  The  committees  on  expenditures  in  the  Treasury 
Department  and  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Government  do 
not  hold  many  meetings.  I  think  some  of  the  committees  now  are 
holding  hearings,  but  for  five  years  past  it  is  safe  to  say  that  those 
.  committees  did  not  meet  on  an  average  more  than  twice  during  a 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  a  service  of  10  years  I  do  not  know  of  more  than 
one  or  two  reports  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  practical  utility  is  concerned,  most  of 
those  committees  may  be  abolished,  if  we  are  looking  to  them  to  save 
money  or  cut  down  expenditures. 

Mr.  Pratt.  To  analyze  the  points  that  you  have  in  mind,  and  upon 
which  we  both  agree,  it  is  this :  That  it  is  the  business  of  Congress 
to  see  that  money  is  expended  in  the  proper  way  in  the  several 
executive  departments.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  to  bring  that 
about.  One  is  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Senator  McCormick,  to 
have  a  man  whose  approval  is  necessary  before  money  is  actually 
expended.  Second,  to  establish  a  machinery  which  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  follow  these  expenditures  and  see  that  the  money  is 
expended  in  the  way  and  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  appr°- 
pnated.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  base  it  on  the  idea  of  human 
nature,  and  have  a  Cabinet  officer  realize  that  it  is  up  to  him  to  see 
that  the  money  is  expended  properly,  you  will  force  him  to  see  that 
it  is  expended  in  the  way  it  should  be  and  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ideal  system  would  be  one 
that  would  give  the  President  the  machinery  to  prepare  the  estimates 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  in  a  budget  or  some  other  form,  so  that 
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he  can  assume  full  responsibility  and  know  that  when  that  estimate 
is  made  it  is  an  estimate  that  he  is  willing  to  stand  for.  Then  when 
it  goes  to  Congress  the  responsibility  becomes  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  act  upon  it,  and  that  body  will  be  judged  by  the  ability 
with  which  it  discharges  its  duties.  Now,  after  that  is  done  there 
ought  to  be  an  independent  body,  independent  of  the  executives,  with 
an  official  who  could  say,  "  This  appropriation  can  or  can  not  be  used 
for  this  purpose,"  and  that  decision  would  be  binding  and  he  could 
not  be  removed  by  the  Executive.  He  could  go  over  in  a  broad  and 
general  way  the  auditing  of  those  accounts,  and  in  that  bureau  there 
would  be  efficiency  experts  on  the  staff  of  the  auditor  who  could 
determine  whether  or  not  this  department  was  functioning  in  a 
healthy  way,  whether  or  not  the  clerks  were  efficient,  whether  or  not 
they  had  too  many  clerks  in  the  department;  and  that  body  could 
then  come  to  Congress,  the  machinery  voted  by  the  President  helping 
him  all  the  time  in  these  estimates,  and  with  the  machinery  furnished 
by  Congress,  with  the  two  balancing  each  other,  one  watching  the 
other,  you  will  be  able  to  cut  down  estimates  to  the  point  where  it  is 
necessary  to  have  money  for  the  Government  to  function;  and  in 
addition  thereto  you  are  going  to  have  more  efficiency  in  the  depart- 
ments and  there  will  not  be  this  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
to  use  money  for  a  purpose  that  Congress  has  not  appropriated  it  for. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  agree  with  you  in  all  but  one  point.  It  you  put  this 
man  in,  as  you  have  outlined,  you  are  practically  putting  him  in 
charge  of  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  money  that  you  have  granted. 
If  vou  are  going  to  have  him  see  that  every  clerk  in  everv  bureau 
in  the  whole  executive  and  spending  departments  is  doing  his  work, 
he  needs  a  great  deal  bigger  organization  than  a  budget  staff. 

Mr.  Hawwey.  You  spoke  of  the  expenditure  committees.  If  each 
one  of  the  expenditure  committees  was  to  follow  out  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  department  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction,  effectively, 
•md  see  how  the  money  was  used  and  whether  it  was  properly  used, 
each  of  those  committees  would  require  a  large  staff  to  do  that 
work.  When  we  make  any  investigation  of  a  department  we  appoint 
a  special  committee  and  give  it  sufficient  staff  to  make  such  an  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  think  I  can  say  that  none  of  you  can  point  to  any 
report,  either  by  an  official  of  the  administration  or  an  official  of 
Congress,  as  to  what  the  Government  has  done  the  last  year.  That 
should  be  an  obligation  fixed  upon  a  committee  of  Congress  or  upon 
several  committees  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pratt,  I  think  you  did  not  understand  my 
question  before.  It  was  not  my  thought  or  the  thought  of  any 
member  of  this  committee  that  we  ought  to  have  an  official  connected 
with  this  Congress,  or  independent,  who  would  pass  upon  the  neces- 
sity for  expenditures  or  anything  of  that  kind.  He  would  have  no 
power  to  pass  upon  anything  of  that  kind  except  the  legality  of 
the  expenditure.  Where  an  appropriation  was  made  for  a  given 
purpose  he  would  have  no  power  to  say  how  much  of  it  should  be 
usea  for  that  purpose,  but  where  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  use 
it  for  some  otner  purpose  and  the  question  of  its  legality  came  up, 
his  opinion  would  be  final  upon  that  question,  and  that  question 
only. 
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Mr.. Pratt.  As  a  practical  matter,  Mr.  Good,  every  appropriation 
act  must  be  interpreted  from  its  le^al  standpoint.  Now,  under  the 
present  system  there  are  comparatively  few  occasions  where  it  is 
necessary  to  go  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  for  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  act — that  is,  the  ordinary  act  of  appropriation  that  yon 
pass  is  carried  on  without  any  question  by  anybody.  But  if  you 
put  in  any  man  who  has  the  right  to  disapprove  the  payment  of  a 
voucher  because  his  interpretation  of  the  act  is  different  from  the 
interpretation  of  Congress  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  money 
was  granted,  it  necessitates  the  forcing  of  every  man  who  has  a 
voucher  to  be  paid  to  go  to  that  official  and  have  his  voucher  ap- 
proved before  it  is  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  might  as  well  abolish  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  because  if  his  decisions  are  not  final 
on  the  law — 

Mr.  Pratt  (interposing).  I  think  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  final  on  the  law.  I  am  told  we  have  had 
one  President  who  said  that  while  he  could  not  change  the  decision 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  he  could  change  the  comptroller, 
and  that  is  the  evil  of  the  whole  matter.  If  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  is  placed  in  a  position  where  his  decisions  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  fear  of  removal  or  something  of  that  kind,  he  then 
becomes  an  officer  who  is  simply  enforcing  the  law  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  appropriations  and,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  occupy  that  inde- 
pendent position,  because  if  he  is  allowed  to  have  his  decisions  modi- 
fied or  changed  by  the  will  of  an  Executive,  then  we  might  as  well 
abolish  the  office. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  not  think  there  ought  to  be  some  one,  for  the 
sake  of  orderly  expenditure,  authorized  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  the  legality  of  any  expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Absolutely ;  but  I  thought  that  would  come  through  the 
committees. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  can  a  committee  get  that  matter  before  it 
unless  it  has  a  staff  which  follows  up  the  expenditures  ?  The  comp- 
troller and  auditor  general  provided  for  here  is  an  officer  with  a 
staff  who  follows  up  the  expenditures,  and  he  is  the  agent  and  assist- 
ant to  the  committee  to  which*you  refer,  and  he  furnishes  the  in- 
formation on  which  they  can  base  any  action  which  they  may  desire 
to  take,  and  they  can  not  do  that  unless  they  have  some  person  com- 
petent to  give  them  that  information. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Why  not  have  one  general  staff  for  the  whole  Congress 
rather  than  a  number  of  staffs  for  the  various  committees? 

Mr.  Pratt.  What  I  had  in  mind  was,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  that  in  studying  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  War  Department  that  committee  is  already  charged 
with  the  duty  of  initiating  new  legislation  for  the  War  Department 
What  more  simple  method  could  be  devised  than  to  get  a  statement  of 
what  had  been  spent  by  the  department  and  charge  the  commit^ 
with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  War  Department  was  getting  quid 
pro  quo  for  everything  they  spent? 

Mr.  Temple.  These  committees  on  expenditures  are  not  auditing 
committees  and  they  have  no  jurisdiction  over  anything  except  *s 
they  are  authorized  by  the  House.  In  other  words,  they  Jiave  no 
power  to  originate  an  investigation. 
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Mr.  Hawley.  On  that  point,  Mr.  Pratt,  the  War  Department 
would  report  on  their  expenditures,  it  is  true,  but  they  might  have 
made  expenditures  in  a  way  different  from  that  intended  by  the 
House  wnen  the  appropriation  was  made.  They  would  report  so 
much  money  expended  for  such  and  such  a  purpose,  and  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  unless  it  had  a  staff  of  experts  to  inquire  into 
the  question  particularly,  would  not  know  whether  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  expended  the  money  for  the  purposes  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  purpose  of  this  office,  that  of  the  comptroller  and 
auditor  general,  is  to  raise  that  question. 

Mr.  Pratt.  As  I  said  before,  auditing,  which  is  merely  a  question 
of  bookkeeping,  following  the  vouchers  and  seeing  that  the  receipts 
and  books  are  properly  kept  is  quite  distinct  from  interpretation 
of  the  law  when  it  comes  to  the  expenditure  of  money.  I  thought 
that  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  or  the  other  committees  who  are 
passing  upon  departmental  matters,  could  indicate  to  the  House 
whether  the  department  had  carried  out  the  work  called  for  in  the 
appropriation  act?. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  would  be  only  a  question  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  law  by  the  War  Department,  and  their  construction  of  the  act 
may  be  entirely  different  from  tne  intention  of  Congress.  I  know 
we  are  very  frequently  surprised  at  the  expenditures. 

Mr.  Pratt;  It  seems  to  me,  though,  that  you  have  got  to  trust  them 
to  some  extent.  You  have  got  to  trust  your  spending  department,  if 
this  budget  system  goes  through  and  you  hold  these  men  responsible. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  the  English  Government,  which  has  a  budget 
system,  has  its  accounting  committee  and  its  controller  and  auditor 
general  as  an  integral  part  of  its  budget  system? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawujy.  They  could  not  have  their  budget  system  without 
that  committee  and  tnat  official. 

Mr.  Pratt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Temple.  There  are  two  general  principles  in  business  rela- 
tions. First,  it  is  necessary  to  trust  men.  Second,  it  is  prudent  to 
watch  them. 

Mr.  Pratt.  You  are  quite  right,  but  when  you  trust  a  man  you  do 
not  put  another  man  over  him. 

Mr.  Byrnb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  this  trouble  of  duplica- 
tion and  overlapping,  I  think,  can  be  clearly  traced  to  different  inter- 
pretations made  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Executive  rather  than 
any  intent  on  the  part  of  Congress.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  had  some 
official  directly  responsible  to  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
report  to  Congress  as  to  whether  or  not  the  money  has  been  expended 
properly  and  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Congress,  it  would  bo 
very  helpful  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Your  budget  staff  is  going  to  find  that  out.  After  all, 
it  is  the  actual  number  of  men  who  are  doing  a  given  job  that  can  be 
cut  down,  if  you  want  to  bring  about  economy.  If  the  budget  staff 
find  that  there  is  overlapping,  you  will  have  to  make  people  find 
what  they  are  doing,  and  as  soon  as  you  do  that  then  it  is  a  very 
simple  proposition  to  find  out  whether  they  have  actually  performed 
their  duties  as  they  have  been  defined,  by  a  post  audit  system.  But, 
having  appropriated  money  for  the  committee  to  carry  out  this  work, 
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it  seems  to  me  it  is  bad  policy  to  put  in  a  representative  to  interpret 
that  law. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Then  your  budget  committee  would  be  necessarily  a 
committee  to  construe  the  law  passed  by  Congress  and  examine  the 
expenditures  of  the  departments  to  see  whether  all  expenditures  were 
in  conformity  with  the  law? 

Mr.  Pratt.  You  mean  the  budget  committee  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  budget  staff  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  Pratt.  No. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Then  there  would  not  be  any  importance  to  that 
question  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  one  of  the  causes  of  over- 
lapping being  the  interpretation  of  appropriation  acts  by  the  depart- 
ments favorable  to  the  bureaus  and  opposed  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. The  basic  trouble  there  is  the  fact  that  you  have  not  the 
various  committees  on  expenditures  in  their  proper  functions;  that 
is,  they  have  not  had  defined  for  them  just  exactly  what  their  duties 
are.    That  is  what  the  budget  staff  will  find  out. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  can  they  do  that  unless  they  examine  the  law 
and  define  expenditures  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  If  they  find  four  bureaus  overlapping 

Mr.  Hawley  (interposing).  There  are  other  questions  of  expendi- 
tures made  contrary  to  law  in  which  there  are  no  overlappings  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  was  only  speaking  of  the  point  of  having  bureau 
chiefs  interpret  the  law  differently. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  it  might  not  involve  overlapping  work;  it 
might  involve  undertaking  a  new  enterprise. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  believe  that  if  this  system  goes  through  you  will  es- 
tablish business  principles  in  your  administrative  departments,  be- 
cause you  will  hold  men  to  their  responsibility  by  defining  their 
responsibility  and  by  requiring  them  to  sign  their  names  to  the 
budget  estimates.  Now,  having  done  that,  the  matter  having  been 
made  available  for  their  use,  I  think  you  will  find  that  those  men 
are  not  going  to  spend  that  money  in  ways  that  are  contrary  to 
congressional  legislation,  because  you  are  going  to  have  a  clean-cut 
proposition  of  having  so  much  money  to  meet  certain  pieces  of  work. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  question  now  pend- 
ing before  the  revenue  bureau.  I  will  not  go  into  details.  Con- 
gress passed  a  certain  law  and  it  is  being  interpreted  in  the  depart- 
ment. I  submitted  that  interpretation  to  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Kitchin,  and  some  others* 
and  I  myself  am  a  member  of  that  committee.  We  all  agreed  that 
the  interpretation  by  the  revenue  department  was  not  that  intended 
by  Congress.  There  is  not  any  dissent  on  the  part  of  the  legislative, 
sq  far  as  I  found  out,  but  what  the  revenue  department  is  abso- 
lutely construing  that  law  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress:  They 
are  probably  construing  it  in  conformity  with  what  they  believe  fa 
the  intent  of  the  law,  but  it  is  not  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  question  would  come  up  all  the  time;  but  yon 
might  find  that  your  controller  general  might  disagree  with  each 
member  of  the  committee,  or  he  might  agree  with  some  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  with  whom  you  do  not  agree.    The  question  of  in* 
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terpretation  of  the  law  is  a  difficult  proposition.     You  know  that 
two  men  may  have  an  honest  disagreement  of  opinion  about  any-* 
thing. 

Mr.  Haw-ley.  The  court  decisions  are  full  of  evidence  of  that. 

Mr.-  Pratt.  If  you  put  in  an  official  who  would  interpret  the  acts 
of  Congress,  you  might  have  a  great  many  cases  of  disagreement 
between  the  congressional  opinion  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
department,  and  it  would  block  the  expenditure  of  money.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  you  will  get  this  budget  down  to  the  basis  upon  which 
it  ought  to  rest,  you  are  going  to  have  much  less  trouble  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  after  all,  will  it  not  come  back  to  Congress 
in  the  next  session  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  controller  should  become  arrogant  and  deny 
by  his  rulings  the  expenditure  of  money  that  was  clearly  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  appropriate  and  if  Congress  had  the  power  to 
remove  that  official,  his  action  would  be  tempered  somewhat  by  the 
fact  that  his  tenure  of  office  depended  simply  upon  his  giving  deci- 
sions in  accordance  with  the  law  rather  than  giving  them  in  accord- 
ance with  what  he  might  personally  think  the  law  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  do  not  look  at  it  from  that  standpoint,  but  merely 
from  the  standpoint  of  operation.  If  you  put  in  a  man  who  has. 
the  right  to  punish  the  executive  official  if  he  spends  money  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  the  law,  as  a  practical  matter  you  have  got  to  have 
everything  put  up  to  this  one  man.  If  you  could  put  in  a  provision 
somewhere  that  would  give  Congress  the  right  to  a  writ  of  man- 
damus or  injunction  against  that  official  if  he  was  construing  the 
law  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Congress,  that  would  not  be  so  bad. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Pratt,  this  being  a  Government  by  the  people  and 
the  Congressmen  being  the  only  people  they  can  reach  and  get  hold' 
of,  is  there  that  responsibility  on  the  appointive  officer,  who  does  not 
care  and  does  not  have  to  look  to  the  people  at  all,  to  the  people  who 
pay  the  money  to  foot  the  bill?  The  appointive  officer,  the  executive 
officer,  the  Cabinet  officer,  and  the  subordinate  boards,  they  have  not 
that  personal  responsibility,  and  answerability,  you  might  say ;  they 
have  a  freedom  from  it  for  short  intervals,  and  they  are  thinking 
about  the  building  up  and  enlarging  of  their  bureaus  and  their  func- 
tions all  the  time,  and  would  it  not  be  dangerous  to  give  them  apower 
that  the  Congress  can  not  put  its  hand  on  every  minute?  We  can 
not  shift  the  responsibility  and  get  away  with  it. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  was  talking  to  Gov.  Strong  a  little  while  ago.  He 
said  that  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  the  trouble  they 
are  always  up  against — it  is  a  proposition  under  the  law — after  they 
have  declared  a  certain  amount  of  dividend  on  the  stock  of  the  bank,, 
the  balance  must  be  put  into  a  general  reserve  and  part  of  it  goes 
into  the  Government.  That  opens  the  door  for  a  governmental  in- 
vestigation at  any  time,  and  because  of  that  fact  the  board  has  to 
keep  an  absolutely  accurate  record  and  has  to  be  absolutely  sure  of 
every  expenditure  made  by  it.  Now,  that  is  the  situation  in  which  I 
want  to  get  our  Cabinet  officer,  that  he,  as  a  public  officer,  will  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  if  it  can  be  proved  that  his  department  has  acted 
contrary  to  the  appropriation  hills.  That  is  the  position  Cabinet, 
officers  should  have. 
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Mr.  Btrns.  Does  not  your  proposition  to  Mr,  Taylor  involve  what 
might  be  called  an  executive  budget,  pure  and  simple;  in  other  words, 
the  executive  prepares  this  budget  and  sends  it  to  Congress,  and 
Congress  can  not  change  it  except  by  a  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
vote  ?  And  then  when  the  appropriation  is  made,  why,  the  executive 
must  have  the  authority  and  the  machinery  whereby  he,  through  this 
machinery,  determines  whether  the  money  can  be  legally  expended 
for  this  purpose  or  for  that  purpose.    And  isn't  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact* 

? Tactically  the  elimination  of  Congress  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  in  our 
orm  of  Government,  from  having  anything  to  do  with  the  making 
of  appropriations  and  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No.  Not  if  you  will  make  these  men  to  whom  you 
grant  the  money  subject  to  punishment  and  actually  punish  them  if 
your  agents  can  find  they  have  misinterpreted  the  law  or  spent  money 
contrary  to  the  law. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  We  can  not  punish  them,  because  we  have  no  au- 
thority to  do  that.  It  is  for  the  Department  of  Justice  to  punish 
them,  which  is  under  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Pratt.  You  have  a  concrete  case  of  that,  I  believe,  in  the  War 
Department  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  absolutely  dispensing  with 
the  balance  between  our  three  departments  of  Government,  the  legis- 
lative, the  executive,  and  the  judicial,  are  you?  And  is  it  not  true 
that  the  power  of  this  Government  has  been  gravitating  at  a  terrific— 
I  think  frightful — rate  toward  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  past  12, 15,  or  18  years? 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  to  the  welfare  of  this  Government.  We  are 
only  temporary  Members  here.  Somebody  is  going  to  be  in  Congress? 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  are  the  ones  the  people  have  their 
hands  on  all  the  time  and  they  write  to  them  and  they  are  near  to 
them.  Now,  is  it  advisable  for  us  to  surrender  our  power  and,  to  that 
extent,  to  vastly  enhance  the  influence  of  the  executive  department 
and  would  the  people  tolerate  it  if  we  did ;  and  is  it  for  the  welfare 
of  this  Government  that  we  should  abdicate  our  functions  to  that 
extent  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  believe  the  main  trouble  is  the  fact  you  have  not 
fixed  the  responsibility,  and  there  has  not  been  a  comprehensive  pl*|J 
drawn  up  by  the  various  people  who  are  going  to  spend  the  money.  I 
do  not  believe  Congress  is  surrendering  any  of  its  present  powers 
under  this  plan  of  ours  if  you  exercise  the  power  you  ought  to  ex- 
ercise and  see  that  the  administration  does  its  job. 

Mr.  Taylor.  But  do  you  bear  in  mind  the  fact  the  people  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  Congress  itself  has  been  the  only  restraining 
power  for  years  and  years.  We  have  been  cutting  down  on  the 
executive  and  trying  to  do  it  all  the  time,  and  we  are  the  ones  who  put 
on  the  brakes 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Although  we  get  the  blame  for  the  large  appropri*" 
tions,  we  are  putting  on  the  brakes  all  the  time.  Even  during  Mr* 
Taft's  administration,  when  he  made  excellent  recommendations  f<>r 
horizontal  reductions,  etc.,  at  the  same  time  Congress  cut  down  h]s 
estimates;  and  we  think  we  have  been  functioning  pretty  good  as  it 
is,  and  if  we  are  now  to  surrender  that  power  to  the  executive  bran<*« 
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to  let  them  have  carte  blanche  to  go  ahead,  we  would  have  been  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars  behind  if  we  had  surrendered  that  power 
during  the  past  10  or  15  years. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  surrender  that  power;  I  do 
not  think  our  plans  call  for  that  at  all.  The  trouble  there — Con- 
gress has  cut  down  the  estimates,  that  is  true;  but  a  great  deal  of 
money  has  been  appropriated  by  bills  introduced  in  Congress  that 
call  for  money. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Under  your  plan,  you  practically  cut  off  the  power 
of  Congress  to  amend  on  the  noor  by  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  for 
passage.    That  practically  destroys  the  power  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  do  not  like  to  bring  politics  in  in  any  sense,  but  the 
reason  why  so  much  money  has  been  wasted  has  been  because  of 

Editical  influence  brought  to  bear  on  Congressmen  and  on  the 
xecutive,  and  I  am  trying  to  draw  a  plan  where  both  of  those 
things  will  be  eliminated.  You  eliminate  under  our  plan  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Executive  interference  or  political  influence  by  giving 
to  Congress  the  right  to  examine  the  budget  staff. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Why  do  you  say  political  influence;  why  do  you  not 
say  business  influence.  [ 

Mr.  Pratt.  Call  it  what  you  will ;  I  think  it  is  political  influence. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  it  is  more  business  influence  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  We  have  a  great  many  requests  for  things  that  affect  local 
interests,  and  they  write  to  Republican  and  Democratic  Members 
alike  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  know.  I  am  not  absolutely  sure  of  my  fact,  but  I 
state  my  general  impression  when  I  say  that  in  the  development  of 
the  war  we  built  plants  in  various  parts  of  this  country  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  best  serving  the  Army's  needs  but  because  of  local 
influence,  call  it  business,  political,  or  what  you  will.  And  there  is 
not  any  man  who  can  say  that  the  development  of  the  war  was  car- 
ried on  from  a  strictly  effective  and  efficient  war  standpoint.  Now 
it  is  no  party's  fault;  they  are  both  liable;  but  if  you  put  it  up  to 
the  budget  staff,  you  will  see  an  end  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  I  do  not  suppose  there  was  ever  a  time  in  the 
history  of  this  Government  when  the  Executive  had  more  expert 
advice  and  more  business  men  called  here,  so  called  dollar-a-year 
men,  to  advise  him  on  expenditures  of  this  Government  during  this 
war  and  during  the  time  you  say  this  money  was  probably  improp- 
erly spent. 

Mr.  Pratt.  To  get  back  to  the  question  of  pressure,  if  the  budget 
?taff  is  simply  looking  at  this  from  the  standpoint  of  getting  the 
most  good  out  of  the  dollars  appropriated,  it  is  going  to  have  two 
influences :  Of  course  the  influence  on  the  budget  staff,  possibly  the 
business  influence  on  the  staff,  is  eliminated  by  the  suggestion  that 
the  members  of  the  budget  staff  be  examined  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  find  out  whether  business  pressure  or  the  other  pressure, 
the  pressure  from  the  Executive,  has  been  exerted.  You  have  then 
the  influence  from  Congress,  and  that  is  why  the  two-thirds  rule  is 
suggested. 

Mr.  Temple.  Is  there  not  another  possibility  that  such  influence  will 
be  exercised  on  the  members  of  the  staff  direct  and  not  through  the 
Executive  or  through  Congress  ? 

140868—19 10 
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Mr.  Pratt.  I  do  not  fear  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Temple.  A  man  is  not  open  to  those  influences  unless  he  is  in 
office. 

Mr.  Pratt.  You  are  quite  right,  sir ;  but  I  think  you  can  find  or  I 
think  the  President  can  find  men  who  will  feel  the  obligation  to  get 
up  an  honest  budget  from  the  standpoint  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
Grovernment. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  elect  such  a  man  to  Congress  or  to  the 
Presidency  to  begin  with  rather  than  to  put  him  on  the  staff? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Because  his  budget  is  not  an  executive  budget  in  that 
sense  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  that  it  changes  a  man's  honesty  or 
opens  him  to  influence  he  was  not  open  to  before  to  elect  him  to  the 
Presidency  or  to  elect  him  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  House ;  and  I  do  not 
see  why  men  on  the  staff  would  not  be  open  to  the  same  influences  and 
the  same  pressure  other  men  are.  How  are  you  going  to  guard 
against  that  if  you  give  them  all  the  power  and  take  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  Congress  and  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Executive  and 
trust  it  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  am  not  taking  it  out  of  the  Executive.  You  have  to 
get  somebody  who  will  correlate  this  whole  Government  operation,  so 
far  as  the  financial  plan  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Pratt.  And  these  men,  I  do  not  care  whether  they  are  appointed 
by  the  Executive  or  Members  of  the  House,  they  are  going  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  influence  you  are  now  speaking  of,  if  you  give  them 
responsibility.  You  can  not  give  any  man  responsibility  without 
making  him  subject  to  certain  influences. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  never  get  any  institution  to  operate  on  a 
higher  standard  than  the  men  who  operate  that  institution. 

Mr.  Pratt.  You  are  quite  right ;  and  the  things  we  set  up  as  checks 
and  counterchecks  I  think  ought  to  make  it  work  as  a  practical  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Pratt,  have  you  thought  beyond  the  House  of 
Representatives  ?  For  instance,  when  the  bill  gets  through  the  House, 
then  what  would  you  have  the  Senate  do — would  you  have  the  Senate 
put  any  amendments  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No  ;  I  would  have  the  budget  submitted  to  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  same  time,  and  I  would  have  the  same  kind  of  com- 
mittee arrangement  in  the  Senate  that  you  have  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Would  you  have  the  House  surrender  its  authority  to 
originate  appropriation  bills,  revenue  bills,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  carry  it  through  this  bod}r  first? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No.  But* if  you  keep  the  Presidents  budget,  as  an 
instrument,  in  evidence  all  the  way  through,  after  your  appropriation 
bills  and  revenue  bills  have  passed  the  House,  I  would  have  the  whole 
thing  shipped  over  to  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  limit  would  you  put  on  them? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  would  have  the  same  limit  and  same  subcommittee 
arrangement  exactly.  I  would  have  it  referred  to  their  committees 
to  examine  and  report  just  as  your  committees  do. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  We  never  could  get  the  Senate,  and  I  do  not  believe 
we  could  get  the  House,  to  surrender  these  legislative  functions  under 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  am  not  asking  them  to. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Mr.  Pratt,  have  you  reduced  your  ideas  to  writing  in 
the  form  of  a  bill  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No  ;  I  have  not.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  it  if  you 
want  me  to.  •  I  think  the  first  provision  of  Mr.  Good's  bill  is  what  we 
generally  agree  to — that  is,  the  appointment  of  a  staff  in  the  office  of 
the  President,  as  differentiated  from  Senator  McCormick's  bill. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  know  there  is  a  difference  between  suggesting 
general  principles  and  transferring  those  principles  into  a  legislative 
language? 

Mr.  Pratt.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference ;  you  are  quite  right, 
sir:  but  you  only  need  to  cover,  just  as  Mr.  Good  has  found  out,  the 
first  principle  in  legislation.  The  second  and  third  points  of  the 
budget  system  we  advocate  depend  entirely  on  a  change  of  the  House 
rules  and  are  not  matters  of  legislative  acts. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  Pratt,  you  spoke  of  the  difficulty  under  the  present 
system  in  having  many  committees,  one  committee  appointed  for  one 
department  and  one  for  another,  and  their  liability;  and  I  think 
in  actual  practice  it  occurs  that  they  naturally  fall  into  the  habit  of 
boosting  an  appropriation.  That  is  true  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments. Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  entirely  any  question 
of  the  political  aspect,  but  might  not  this  have  reference  to  that 
question,  assuming  that  it  got  by  on  the  first  appointment,  that  you 
would  find  that  the  bankers  would  say  "  Well,  we  ought  to  have  a 
representative  on  the  staff,"  and  the  agricultural  interests  would  say 
44  We  ought  to  have  a  representative  on  the  staff,"  the  labor  interests 
would  say  "  We  ought  to  have  a  representative  on  the  staff,"  and  so 
a  great  lot  of  pressure  would  be  brought  from  these  different  inter- 
ests,  and  so  forth,  for  the  appointment  of  some  representative,  and 
if  some  President  was  to  yield  to  that  (and  they  are  all  great  inter- 
ests and  all  entitled  to  a  voice,  of  course,  in  the  Government,  and  so 
forth),  might  or  might  not  you  have  a  situation  of  having  a  board, 
one  put  on  there  representing  the  agricultural  interests  and  another 
representing  the  labor  interests,  and  so  forth,  and  each  interested 
then  in  the  particular  interest  which  he  represents? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  would  you  not  then  find  yourself  just  in  the 
same  situation  that  you  complain  of  now  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No.  The  functioning  of  that  staff  is  £oing  to  be  the 
same  as  the  functioning  of  the  committee  on  appropriations — as  you 
do  practically  with  the  bills  that  come  to  that  committee. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Pratt.  There  is  no  reason  why  labor — if  labor  wants  to  get 
anything  done,  ought  not  to  operate  through  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  am  just  going  to  say,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hawley, 
that  you  can  not  entirely  change  human  nature ;  and  if  you  are  met 
with  that  sort  of  a  situation,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  highly 
probable  in  the  course  of  time,  if  not  immediately,  that  you  would 
probably  be  confronted  with  the  same  situation  in  the  budget  staff, 
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and  you  would  have  a  man  there  representing  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests, some  man  thoroughly  identified  with  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests, who  believed  in  certain  agricultural  policies  and .  believed  in 
spending  a  lot  of  money  along  that  line,  and  of  course  he  would  be 
boosting  it,  and  some  other  man  representing  some  other  interest 
Then  you  would  run  counter  to  the  possibility  of  a  combination  in 
your  staff,  such  a  combination  as  you  speak  of  in  Congress  or  with 
the  executive  department. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Anything  that  you  set  up  will  be  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  imagine  it  depends  entirely  on  the  human  equation 
whether  it  is  going  to  work  out  or  not.  We  are  talking  about  a 
system  we  think  will  work  out  the  best  way  so  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  but  it  will  fail  absolutely  if  the  President  is  not 
back  of  it,  and  it  will  fail  absolutely  if  you  get  politics  injected  into 
your  budget  staff.  But  it  at  least  crystalizes  the  responsibility  in 
those  men. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  believe  with  you  that  some  one  man  or  set  of  men 
ought  to  be  made  directly  responsible  for  the  estimates  that  come 
to  Congress,  and  then,  of  course,  the  responsibility  is  transferred 
to  Congress,  and  Congress  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  appro- 
priations made. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further,  Mr.  Pratt? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No ;  I  think  I  have  covered  everything  I  had  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Pratt,  for  coming 
before  the  committee  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  study. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  thank  you  for  the  hearing. 


Tuesday,  September  23,  1910. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  SAMUEL  McCUNE  LINDSAY,  VICE  CHAIEHAH 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET  COMMITTEE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lindsay,  vou  are  associated  with  the  national 
budget  committee? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  vice  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Pratt  is  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Since  its  organization.  I  was  one  of  the  incorpora- 
tors. It  was  organized  about  six  months  ago  and  incorporated  about 
three  months  ago. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  institution  are  you  connected? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  am  a  professor  in  Columbia  University  on  the 
political  science  faculty,  holding  the  chair  of  social  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  have  you  made  a  study  and  inves- 
tigation of  the  broad  general  subject  this  committee  has  under  con- 
sideration? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  have  been  a  student  of  financial  legislation  for  a 
good  many  years,  going  back,  I  suppose,  to  the  time  when  I  wrote 
my  first  book  on  the  history  of  prices  and  monetary  legislation  at 
that  time — I  suppose  about  30  years  ago.    I  have  also  been  connected 
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for  eight  years  with  the  bureau  of  municipal  research.    I  am  secre- 
tary of  that  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  its  functions? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  That  is  perhaps  the  pioneer  organization  in  this 
country  dealing  with  the  budget,  beginning  first  with  budget  systems 
in  cities.  It  has  operated  in  32  cities  as  advisor  to  the  financial  de- 
partments and  civic  bodies  in  making  surveys  of  the  financial  sys- 
tem and  developing  a  budget  system  in  cities.  About  eight  years  ago, 
when  I  first  became  connected  with  it,  it  branched  out  into  State 
work,  especially  because  in  New  York  City  financial  legislation 
affecting  New  York  City  is  very  closely  tied  up  with  the  financial 
legislation  in  the  State  at  large.  And  I  took  charge  of  the  State 
work  and  worked  on  the  budget  there  for  several  years,  working 
with  the  committees  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1915,  and 
also  frequently  with  the  financial  committees  and  the  general  budget 
committee  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature.  I  also  cooperated 
with  Mr.  Willoughby  in  the  study  of  the  English  budget  system. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Cut- 
ting will  appear  some  day  this  week  and  also  the  director,  Mr.  Beard.. 
1  shall  therefore  not  attempt  to  speak  officially  for  the  bureau,  but 
we  are  aU  pretty  much  united  in  our  views  on  tnis  subject. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Are  you  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  went  to  England 
to  study  their  system  ?   • 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  signed  the  report  with  Mr.  Willoughby  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  other  publications  are  vou  the  author? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  None  on  the  budget  system,  but  I  have  written  some 
magazine  articles  on  that  subject  and  articles  on  various  economic- 
al^] legislative  topics  appearing  in  periodicals. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  on  finance? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No  other  books  or  articles  on  finance;  no.  I  haver 
some  things  on  labor  problems  and  general  economic  questions. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  general  statement  you  would  like  to* 
make  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  would  like  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  main,  I 
think  I  entirely  agree  with  what  Mr.  Pratt  presented  this  morning 
to  the  committee,  but  I  would  like  to  develop  one  or  two  points  a. 
little  bit  further,  perhaps,  and  then  if  there  are  any  questions  you- 
would  like  to  ask,  to  take  it  up  in  that  way. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  purpose  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  national  budget  committee.  I  think  I  would  like  to  get 
that  on  the  record  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  get  that. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  The  purpose  of  that  committee  was  to  organize  pub- 
lic sentiment  with  respect  to  the  need  of  a  budget  system  and  the  kind" 
of  a  budget  system  that  would  give  us  the  best  results  and  to  stimu- 
late the  study  of  the  budget  problem  in  all  aspects.  There  are  a  great 
many  organizations,  some  of  which  we  have  just  been  discussing  here, 
dealing  with  the  budget,  and  it  was  felt  by  those  of  us  who  organized 
the  national  budget  committee  that  we  might  perform  a  useful  serv- 
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ice  by  attempting  to  focus  discussion  as  much  as  possible  and  bring- 
ing together  bodies  representing  different  cities  and  different  com- 
munities in  one  organization  with  a  view  to  cooperating  with  the 
Congress  or  in  aiding  the  Congress  in  taking  up  the  question,  just  as 
your  committee  is  doing  now.  So  it  is  purely  educational,  and  in  one 
sense  propaganda,  but  without  being  propaganda  for  any  very  defi- 
nitely fixed  plan.  We  have  not  adopted  a  plan  and  submitted  it,  as  was 
suggested  a  moment  ago,  with  reference  to  the  chamber  of  commerce; 
we  have  not  indorsed  any  bill  nor  had  any  bill  introduced. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  is  it  financed? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  It  is  financed  by  voluntary  contributions.  It  has 
not  required  a  great  deal  of  financing  so  far,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
it  will.  It  depends  on  how  much  activity  it  engages  in  and  how 
much  publishing  we  do.  At  any  rate  we  expect  to  form  a  standing 
membership.  Anyone  who  will  subscribe  $2  a  year  as  a  minimum 
will  receive  the  publications  of  the  committee  and  will  be  kept  in 
touch  with  its  activities.  And  we  hope  to  stimulate  the  formation  of 
clubs  and  organizations,  to  discuss  national  finance  and  the  budget 
problem,  and  also  to  furnish  speakers  and  to  stimulate  such  discus- 
sions in  existing  organizations,  business  men's  organizations,  and 
civic  bodies  generally  throughout  the  winter.  And  we  hope  when 
you  gentlemen  present  your  report  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  back 
of  such  legislation  as  you  propose  and  to  arouse  interest  in  it,  to 
stimulate  public  discussion  of  it,  and,  if  necessary,  to  suggest  and 
advocate  amendments  to  it  if  it  does  not  seem  to  go  as  far  or  to 
accomplish  the  objects  we  all  have  in  view. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  you  furnishing  data  to  the  speakers? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  We  will;  we  have  not  done  very  much  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  What  magazine  articles  have  appeared  at  the 
instance  of  the  budget  committee? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  There  were  a  number  of  articles  prepared  for  gen- 
eral publication,  articles  prepared  as  a  result  or  interviews  with 
different  men,  and  in  some  cases  prepared  from  the  published 
speeches  or  writings  of  different  men  prominent  in  public  life  that 
were  submitted  to  them  for  their  approval  and,  when,  approved,  put 
out  wherever  we  could  find  a  place  to  put  them.  A  number  of 
articles  of  that  kind,  usually  newspaper  articles,  have  been  dis- 
tributed. There  are  no  magazine  articles  that  I  know  of  or  that  I 
think  of  at  the  moment  that  have  as  yet  appeared  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  committee's  activities. 

The  Chairman*  My  attention  has  been  called  to  one  or  two  ar- 
ticles coming  from  your  committee  that  seemed  to  me  to  show  a 
lack  of  detailed  information  with  regard  to  the  working  of  Con- 
gress, and  yet  very  seriously  criticizing  Congress.  Some  of  those 
articles  are  not  founded  on  the  facts.  I  have  wondered  if  you  have 
anybody  in  connection  with  your  organization  who  is  making  an 
unbiased  analysis  and  study  of  the  work  of  Congress  with  its  rela- 
tion to  appropriations,  so  that  the  information  that  may  go  to  the 
speakers  will  be  based  on  the  actual  facts  and  will  not  be  colored 
either  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  can  assure  you  there  has  been  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  those  responsible  for  the  policies  of  our  committee  to  either 
publish  or  disseminate  erroneous  information  or  to  color  any  infoi- 
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mation  that  we  can  get.  It  is  our  hope — we  have  relied  thus  far, 
and  probably  will  have  to  rely  very  largely,  on  volunteer  effort  and 
assistance  from  those  we  can  get  interested  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee to  get  such  information.  We  hope  to  study  the  actual  work- 
ing of  Congress,  as  far  as  we  can  get  accurate  knowledge  about  that, 
from  the  Congressional  Record  and  other  published  sources  of  in- 
formation, and  to  reproduce  part  of  that  from  time  to  time  in  the 
form  of  information  to  be  sent  to  our  speakers,  or  in  our  bulletin 
entitled  the  National  Budget,  which  is  a  little  sheet  issued  twice  a 
month. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Review  of  May  31, 1919,  there  was  an  article 
I  intended  to  call  to  Mr.  Pratt's  attention  this  morning  and  over- 
looked it,  from  which  I  quote : 

For  example,  nearly  every  appropriation  bill  specifies  to  the  last  detail  where 
and  how  the  work  shall  be  done  and  the  money  expended ;  sites  for  new  buildings, 
to  take  one  instance,  being  selected  by  the  dictates  of  some  Congressman  or 
Senator  who  has  been  able  to  bring  political  pressure  to  bear.  The  design  and 
materials  to  be  used,  the  number  and  salaries  of  clerks  and  assistants,  are 
usually  specified  in  the  bill.  In  other  words,  the  executive  departments,  whose 
officers  have  studied  the  problem  and  who  are  responsible  for  making  the  neces- 
sary contracts  and  for  seeing  that  the  work  is  properly  done  are  so  restricted 
by  the  terms  of  the  appropriation  bill  that  all  intiatlve  and  incentive  to  save  is 
deadened. 

Now,  I  hare  here  all  of  the  appropriations,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
somebody  point  out  to  me  wherein  anything  contained  in  the  appro- 
priation bills  would  warrant  that  statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
appropriation  bills  never  carry  matters  of  detail  with  regard  to  build- 
ings of  that  kind,  except  the  location.  The  entire  administrative 
work,  the  question  of  the  kind  of  material  used,  the  type  of  building 
to  be  selected,  and  everything  is  left  to  the  Supervising  Architect  of 
the  Treasury.  Congress  never  attempts,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  to 
regulate  in  the  slightest  degree  the  question  of  detail,  except  a  few 
years  ago,  when  the  attention  of  Congress  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
public  buildings  were  costing  more  than  buildings  erected  by  indi- 
viduals, and  it  did  suggest  there  ought  to  be  a  standardization  of 
buildings  in  order  to  eliminate  this  excessive  cost.  But  so  far  as 
Congress  interfering  in  that  respect,  I  am  sure  that  statement  is  made 
through  some  inadvertence  or  a  lack  of  full  knowledge  with  regard 
to  the  work  done. 

Mr.  Byrns.  May  I  ask  if  that  is  signed? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  it  is  a  signed  article. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  who  is  the  author  of 
it,  or  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  article  is  signed  by  Mr.  Pratt,  and  I  had  in- 
tended to  call  his  attention  to  it  this  morning. 

Mr.  Garner.  The  gentleman  who  appeared  here  this  morning? 

The  Chairman.  \es. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  say  jrour  association  is  incorporated  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes;  it  is  incorporated  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  one  of  your  purposes  is,  if  we  make  a  report  you 
hope  to  get  behind  the  report  and  create  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
it  sufficient  to  put  it  on  the  statute  books  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Garner.  Suppose  that  the  report  did  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  your  association,  what  would  be  your  action  then? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  We  would  attempt  then  to  have  introduced,  probably, 
through  some  Member  of  Congress — I  do  not  know  just  what  the 
procedure  might  be — an  amendment  to  meet  whatever  objections  we 
might  have  to  suggest. 

Mr.  Garner.  And,  of  course,  you  would  organize  speakers  and  send 
out  literature  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  your  point? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Supporting  the  committee's  reported  bill  as  amended 
to  meet  any  difference  in  views  which  might  arise  between  us. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  have  known  a  number  of  gentlemen,  very  high  in 
both  financial  and  educational  affairs  in  the  countrv,  who  have  criti- 
cizcd  Congress,  and  I  have  wondered  why  they  did  not  sometimes 
undertake  to  come  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  seek  to  re- 
form the  body  in  which  there  are  so  many  defects. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Perhaps  they  did  not  know  how  to  be  elected. 

Mr.  Garner.  We  have  an  electorate  and  the  electorate  is  the  final 
arbiter  of  all  these  questions,  and  I  have  just  been  wondering  why 
some  of  them  did  not  get  permission  to  come  to  Congress  and  tell 
us  how  this  thine  ought  to  be  done  first  hand. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  I  hold  no  brief  for  those 
who  have  been  criticizing  Congress.  I  have  been  an  observer  of  the 
work  of  Congress  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  have  been  down  here 
very  often  as  an  observer,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
work  of  Congress.  In  fact,  I  think  the  detailed  work — probably 
Mr.  Willoughby  has  said  this;  he  and  I  both  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, from  the  study  of  the  English  system,  that  the  detail  work 
which  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  does  and  which  other  com- 
mittees do,  in  handling  the  estimates  is  done  far  better  than  it  is  done 
in  England,  far  better  than  it  is  done  in  France,  and  I  know  a  little 
about  the  procedure  there  and  in  Germany.  That  is  not  the  question 
involved  it  seems  to  me  in  this  proposal  for  a  new  kind  of  a  budget 
system. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  captious.  The  only  thing  I 
want  to  draw  attention  to  is  this :  I  do  not  suppose  any  body  of  men 
criticize  Congress  more  than  its  owTn  membership  does.  We  get  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  criticize  the  action  of  the  majority  or  the 
opposition  of  the  minority  and  the  action  of  this  committee,  and  that 
committee  in  reporting  this  and  that  legislation.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  draw  to  your  attention  is  the  fact  that  if  you  do  not  criti- 
cize carefully  you  might  lead  the  public  to  lose  confidence  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government.  And  when  you  do  you  are 
undermining  your  Government  and  thereby  creating  a  condition  in 
this  country  that  I  think  you  or  anyone  present  who  gives  it  any 
thought  does  not  want  to  bring  about.  And  that  is  the  result  of 
articles  of  this  kind.  You  cause  the  people  of  this  country  to  lose 
confidence  in  the  integrity  or  wisdom  in  the  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  I  think  is  more  responsible  to  the  people  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  every  person  who  serves  in  Congre** 
realizes  that  Congress  makes  mistakes,  grave  mistakes,  and  very 
many  mistakes;  and  I  am  sure  this  committee  will  welcome  any  criti- 
cism that  is  based  on  facts.    The  only  thing  I  think  we  should  avoid. 
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especially  in  publicity,  is  to  base  our  conclusions  on  statements  in 
the  public  press  that  really  have  no  foundation.    The  public  official 
is  too  thin  skinned  to  be  a  public  official  if  he  feels  that  criticism,  no 
matter  how  just,  is  unwarranted ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  commit- 
tee like  yours,  or  any  other  publicity  committee,  ought  to  exercise 
considerable  care  in  not  giving  the  impression  that  certain  things 
exist  which  in  fact  do  not  exist.     Some  of  the  publications,  the  maga- 
zine articles,  and  even  books  that  have  been  written,  I  think  do  draw 
an  unwarranted  conclusion  and  give  the  public  a  different  picture 
altogether  than  the  one  which  actually  exists,  so  far  as  the  legislative 
body  is  concerned.    They  have  their  faults  and  they  are  grave,  and 
attention  should  be  called  to  them. 
Mr.  Garner.  But  it  ought  to  be  criticized  intelligently. 
Mr.  Hawxey.  I  had  the  impression  this  morning  that  Mr.  Pratt 
was  presenting  a  plan  officially  adopted  by  your  organization  for 
the  establishment  of  a  budget  system  in  the  United  States.    Was 
that  impression  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  It  was  right  to  the  extent  of  the  general  outline  of 
what  was  needed  to  meet  the  general  budget  problem  as  we  see  it, 
which  was  summarized  in  what  Mr.  Pratt  said  and  in  what  he  has 
printed  in  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  "An  Executive  Budget  System," 
which  has  been  considered  by  the  officers  and  members  of  our  com- 
mittee and  by  those  in  sympathy  with  us. 

Mr.  Hawley.  We  only  know  what  he  said  this  morning,  and  we  do 
not  know  what  may  have  been  printed.    The  statement  he  made  this, 
morning  was  an  outline  of  your  official  position  ? 
Mr.  Lindsay.  That  is  correct ;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Garner.  Does  Mr.  Stimson  belong  to  your  association? 
Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  Did  he  assist  in  outlining  this  plan? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  He  did.    I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  or  two  first 

about  the  establishment  of  a  budget  bureau.     Our  idea  has  been 

that  a  commission  or  a  bureau  composed,  as  Mr.  Pratt  put  it  this 

morning,  of  five  directors,  would  be  superior  for  the  purpose  of 

formulating  the  budget  to  a  single  officer,  and  appointed  for  a  term 

not  so  long,  perhaps,  as  you  may  have  inferred  from  Mr.  Pratt's 

statement  that  he  thought  desirable.    I  should  say  if  you  had  five 

men  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years  each,  one  falling  out  each 

year,  so  that  any  President  coming  in  would  have  in  the  course  of 

one  term  at  least  four  of  the  five  to  appoint,  you  would  meet  the 

purpose  we  had  in  view  in  considering  that  kind  of  a  budget  bureau, 

namely,  of  getting  a  continuous  body  of  experts,  so  that  you  would 

not  start  all  over  again  with  every  new  administration.    And,  of 

course,  if  the  President,  coming  into  office,  were  to  appoint  the  whole 

budget  staff,  it  might  go  all  the  way  down  the  line,  and  you  would 

lose  the  benefit  of  the  cumulative  experience  of  previous  years.    You 

can  not  get  away  from  the  fact  that  the  President  would  have  at  any 

time,  if  you  decide  to  give  the  President  a  budget  staff,  a  going 

concern  when  he  comes  into  office,  which  he  would  gradually  make 

responsive  to  his  platform,  and  thus  put  his  plans  and  policies  into 

effect.    The  President  commences  office  on  the  4th  of  March.    The 

appropriations  for  the  rest  of  that  fiscal  year,  and  probably  for  the 

ensuing  fiscal  year,  at  any  rate,  and  the  policy  as  determined  by 
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those  appropriations  would  normally  have  been  determined  by  the 
action  of  his  predecessor  in  office  and  the  preceding  Congress.  So 
that  at  any  event  there  is  a  period  of  several  months  before  he  can 
affect  the  policies  expressed  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  the  budget  bureau  became  a  political  question  in 
the  country,  their  policy  becoming  a  question  of  politics,  and  the 
President  was- going  out  on  the  4th  of  March,  he  very  easily  could 
defeat  all  the  appropriation  bills  and  force  an  extra  session  of  Con- 

fress  by  the  incoming  President;  and  then  you  would  have  the  entire 
seal  policy  immediately  brought  before  the  public. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  So  your  statement  is  not  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No;  there  have  been  exceptions  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Garner.  It  is  possible  that  your  budget  committee  or  stall 
might  become  a  political  issue  in  the  country,  and  therefore  the  out- 
going Congress  might  determine  to  leave  to  the  next  Congress  to 
put  into  effect  the  policy  the  President  has  been  elected  upon.  For 
instance,  you  might  have  a  President  running  on  a  platform  wheft 
one  of  the  principal  things  would  be  the  economic  activities  of  your 
budget  staff;  and  therefore  the  outgoing  Congress  would  hold  back 
an  appropriation  and  let  his  new  measures  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Of  course  that  could  be  done,  but  normally  the  other 
situation  prevails.  Now,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  in  the  plan  Mr.  Pratt 
suggested,  or  in  our  plan,  or  in  any  plan  proposed  here,  there  is 
any  thought  of  empowering  the  budget  bureau  to  do  anything  more 
than  the  technical  work  of  preparing  the  estimates,  collecting  the 
estimates,  I  should  say,  and  assembling  them,  criticizing  them,  and 
revising  them,  and  preparing  the  budget  on  the  basis  of  those  esti- 
mates. The  theory  of  an  executive  budget  is  to  hold  the  President, 
as  the  Chief  Executive,  responsible,  and  to  make  the  budget  bureau 
merely  the  technical  staff,  as  nearly  permanent  as  possible,  and  as 
nonpartisan  and  free  from  political  influences  as  possible  to  do  the 
teclinical  detail  work.  Whether  it  would  be  wise  to  try  and  prescribe 
qualifications  of  members  of  that  staff  or  bureau  and  the  directors 
of  the  bureau,  or  not,  it  seems  to  me  is  doubtful,  other  than  indicat- 
ing the  caliber  of  men  you  expect  to  get  by  the  salary  you  propose 
to  pay.  It  might  conceivably  be  desirable  to  prescribe  that  one 
should  be  a  public  accountant,  that  one  member  should  be  trained  in 
banking  or  in  finance,  and  one  representing  labor  interests,  another 
farmers,  etc. 

Probably  if  you  have  a  commission  where  the  term  of  one  member 
expires  each  year  you  would  get  a  better  result  by  putting  no  limita- 
tion upon  the  appointing  power,  and  let  the  President  appoint,  subject 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate,  without  any  other  restriction  except 
to  get  the  best  men  that  he  can  get.  But  the  point  that  seems  to  me 
to  be  important  in  this  concept  of  an  executive  budget  is  that  Congress 
is  not  giving  up  any  of  its  powers  thus  far  by  holding  the  President  re- 
sponsible for  collecting  and  presenting  the  estimates.  It  is  trying  to 
consolidate  what  goes  on  now — what  is  written  into  the  law  now— the 
law  that  was  quoted  this  morning  of  March,  1909, 1  think,  which  makes 
provision  for  this  thing.  But  it  has  not  been  made  effective.  Now, 
the  need  for  a  new  kind  of  budget  system  seems  to  arise  very  largely 
from  the  fact  that  this  requirement  is  not  working  now  because  of  a 
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lack  of  consolidation.  You  would  consolidate  things  that  are  possible 
now.  The  same  way  with  reference  to  a  review  of  the  estimates.  In 
the  first  instance,  estimates  are  now  submitted  automatically  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  They  get  no  Executive  review  at  all. 
They  might  have,  as  was  suggested  here  this  morning,  and  they  have 
have  had  some  Executive  review  at  times,  as,  for  example,  in  Presi- 
dent Taft's  administration,  but  they  never  had  the  kind  of  Executive 
review  that  is  necessary,  because  they  have  never  been  consolidated 
except  in  a  perfunctory  way  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
transmits  them  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Garner.  Suppose  you  were  President  of  the  United  States. 
Don't  you  believe  you  could  direct  each  one  of  your  Cabinet  members 
to  look  into  the  question  of  cutting  down  appropriations  and  see  if 
you  could  not  reduce  the  expenditures  of  this  Government  and  eradi- 
cate useless,  overlapping,  and  inefficient  bureaus  and  things  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  After  all,  is  not  really  the  power  there  now  for  the 
Executive  to  do  that  thing,  and  is  it  not  your  complaint  and  the  com- 
plaint of  the  country  that  that  is  not  done  now  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes.  I  think  a  great  deal  more  criticism  might  be 
leveled  at  the  Executive  for  not  performing  what  could  be  done,  but 
I  am  a  little  doubtful  whether  he  has  or  ever  has  had  the  requisite  and 
right  kind  of  machinery  to  do  that  work.  Perhaps  he  has  theoreti- 
cally the  power,  but  practically  I  think  it  might  be  difficult  for  him  to 
do  that  work  effectively  without  a  permanent  budget  bureau.  Of 
course  he  could  get  appropriations  for  such  a  staff  probably  if  he 
asked  Congress  for  $100,000  or  any  reasonable  sum  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  a  plan. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  agree  with  you  that  he  probably  has  not  the  ma- 
chinery in  his  office. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  there  is  not  a  Cabinet  officer  of  this  or  any 
other  administration  who  has  not  the  facilities  to  go  through  his 
department,  if  he  desires  to  do  it,  and  ascertain  the  unnecessary 
functions  being  performed  or  the  extravagance  going  on  and  elimi- 
nate it.  But  the  reverse  exists.  Most  of  the  Cabinet  officers  I  have 
noticed  are  reaching  out  for  more  power  and  trying  to  get  more 
money  and  more  bureaus;  and  if  you  create  a  bureau,  as  Gov. 
Lowden  said  yesterday,  the  more  efficient  a  man  you  put  at  the 
head  of  it  the  greater  become  his  activities  and  the  more  appropria- 
tions he  wants  from  Congress.  I  think  because  of  that  very  in- 
centive you  have  to  have  somebody  to  criticize  them.  Mr.  Pratt 
this  morning  was  not  going  to  have  any  criticism  of  the  bureaus  and 
various  departments  of  the  Government.  I  think  your  budget  bureau 
would  not  do  any  good  unless  it  did  criticize.  These  five  men  could 
report  to  the  Appropriation  Committee  and  say,  "Gentlemen,  we 
find  in  the  Agricultural  Department  there  is  work  being  clone  that 
is  not  necessary;  here  is  where  it  overlaps  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce." In  doing  that,  however,  you  are  raising  a  question  of  public 
policy  and  opposing  some  Cabinet  member.  A  body  of  that  kind 
might  have  some  value,  because  it  would  enable  Congress  to  know 
the  defects  existing  and  they  could  then  make  appropriations  ac- 
cordingly.   But  if  it  were  a  mere  clerical  body  to  transfer  from  the 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  President  the  estimates  he  makes,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  will  do  any  good. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  The  chairman  of  your  budget  staff  or  your  five 
directors  of  the  budget  bureau  won't  accomplish  anything  unless  you 
give  them  enough  power  so  that  he  can  talk  right  out  to  a  Cabinet 
officer  with  all  the  prestige  of  an  independent  department  as  influen- 
tial with  Congress  as  that  of  any  Cabinet  officer.  In  fact,  the  thing 
I  do  not  like  about  the  proposition  of  making  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  budget  chief  is  that  he  can  not  talk  back  effectively 
to  his  colleagues  of  equal  standing.  It  is  theoretically  possible,  I 
think,  to  make  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  head  of  the  budget 
staff  if  you  start  in  in  the  first  place  by  abolishing  the  Treasury 
Department  practically.  Every  service-  function  that  the  Treasury 
Department  performs  other  than  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and 
the  functions  that  it  would  perform  as  a  budget  bureau  would  have 
to  be  taken  out ;  and  even  then  you  would  have  a  very  large  service 
staff.  The  collection  bureau  of  the  Internal  Revenue,  1  believe,  alone 
has  some  20,000  employees,  has  it  not,  which  is  a  pretty  large  force? 
But  the  only  advantage  in  that  plan  would  be  that  you  would  have 
the  head  of  your  budget  bureau  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  next  to 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  the 
ranking  member.  You  would  have  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
your  Cabinet  responsible  to  the  President  for  the  budget.  If  there 
is  any  great  advantage  in  haying  the  head  of  the  budget  bureau  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  create 
a  new  department  of  the  budget  and  make  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Cabinet  rank. 

Mr.  HAWiiEY.  Would  he  not  be  under  the  same  disabilities  then 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No.  He  would  only  have  then  a  comparatively  small 
staff  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  budget  duties  assigned  to 
him;  he  would  not  have  the  collection  of  revenue,  for  example,  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  would  it  do  to  make  him  a  member  of  the 
President's  staff,  but  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  ranking  between 
the  President  and  the  Cabinet? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  That  is  our  proposal.  That  is  the  proposal  of  this 
plan  to  make  five  men  the  arm  of  the  President  for  the  formulation 
and  collection  of  information,  practically  creating  a  bureau  of  ad- 
ministration or  a  bureau  of  management  in  the  Government.  It  is 
setting  up  a  business  manager  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive for  the  purpose  of  assembling  and  formulating  his  demands 
for  f unds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Now,  would  you  give  this  commission  authority  to 
go  to  a  Cabinet  officer  and  say,  "  Here  are  your  estimates  "  ?  All  ex- 
penditures are  based  on  public  policy.  Would  you  give  them  the 
right  to  question  that  public  policy  and  then  to  go  further  than  that 
and,  if  they  thought  necessary,  to  reduce  the  expenditure  proposed 
by  the  Cabinet  officer? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes.  I  would  have  in  the  budget  bureau  the  full 
power  to  make  any  examination  you  please,  to  call  witnesses  and  to 
demand  books  and  papers,  to  make  original  investigations  of  ex- 
penditures, to  get  at  the  basis  of  the  need  for  the  estimates  before 
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the  budget  bureau  acts  upon  those  estimates  and  puts  them  into  a 
proposed  budget  for  the  President. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  point  I  have  in  mind  is  this :  All  of  the  Cabinet 
officers  ask  for  more  money  than  they  get,  and,  since  the  Government 
has  gone  on  very  well  with  the  appropriations  Congress  has  given 
them,  they  probably  ask  for  more  money  than  they  need.  Would 
you  give  this  commission  authority  to  say  to  a  Cabinet  officer,  "  You 
ask  $500,000  for  this  purpose ;  we  do  not  approve  that.  We  approve 
your  policy  to  an  extent  represented  by  an  expenditure  of  $300,000." 
You  would  give  them  that  authority? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes.  That  would  be  exercised,  of  course,  through 
the  President.  The  President  would  have  to  make  the  final  decision. 
The  budget  bureau  advises  the  President  that  the  estimates  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  let  us  say,  for  $500,000  are  too  high ;  that 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  could  be  done  satisfac- 
torily, conforming  to  the  law  which  decides  matters  of  policy,  the 
law  fixed  by  Congress,  with  $300,000. 

Mr.  Garner.  Your  association  is  not  entirely  a  unit,  then.  Mr. 
Pratt  this  morning  said  exactly  the  reverse — that  he  did  not  want  to 
have  the  budget  committee  have  anything  to  say  about  policy.  He 
was  particular  to  say,  if  you  remember,  that  they  should  not  have 
anything  to  say  about  policv. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Pratt  meant  to  say  exactly  that. 

I  followed  him  very  closely  on  that  point,  and  I  think  he  would 

agree  with  this  idea  that  the  right  to  reduce  or  revise,  or  increase 

even,  of  course  with  the  final  decision  resting  with  the  President, 

ought  to  be  vested  in  the  budget  bureau. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  think  your  position  is  one  that  could  be  of  some 
service.  The  principal  difficulty  I  see  is  that  if  you  have  five  men 
in  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  when  the  President  comes  into  office, 
having  been  elected  on  a  certain  policy,  that  budget  committee  al- 
ready in  office  indicates  to  him  the  policv  you  speak  of,  suggesting  a 
I>olicy  to  the  President  where  the  President  might  have  been  elected 
on  a  policy  which. is  the  reverse,  and  it  makes  a  political  issue  at 
once.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  the  budget  committee  might  say 
among  themselves,  "  The  President  does  not  agree  with  us ;  we  will 
undertake  a  propaganda  to  show  that  the  President  is  wrong,  and  at 
the  next  election  we  will  undertake  to  defeat  him/'  So  you  have  a 
political  issue  there. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  very  simple.  The  way  that 
tiling  would  work  is  this:  If  the  five  men  in  office  when  a  Republican 
President  was  elected  had  been  appointed  by  his  predecessor,  a  Dem- 
ocrat, found  themselves  so  far  out  of  sympathy  with  what  the  Re- 
publican President  declared  to  be  his  policies  or  on  some  policy  on 
which  he  had  been  elected  President,  they  would  probably  all  re- 
sign at  once,  and  then  he  would  have  to  create  a  new  bureau,  or  the 
heads  of  it  at  least.  If  they  did  not  resign — let  us  follow-  the  argu- 
ment right  through  to  a  logical  conclusion  that  was  presented  sev- 
eral times  this  morning — if  they  did  not  resign,  what  would  hap- 
pen ?  They  would  assemble  the  estimates,  and  they  would  put  the 
budget  up  to  the  President  as  their  policy,  and,  as  you  say,  they 
mignt  start  a  propaganda.  The  President  would  not  for  one  min- 
ute take  their  estimates;  he  would  get  the  estimates  himself  right 
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from  his  Cabinet  officers  and  send  them  into  Congress  and  ignore  the 
budget  bureau. 

Mr.  Bykns.  That  that  commission  would  be  absolutely  valueless* 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Of  course  it  would  then  cease  to  function.  But  for 
that  matter  you  can  deadlock  this  Government  at  any  time  you  please. 
Your  whole  Constitution,  with  its  checks  and  balances,  would  not 
operate  for  10  minutes  except  upon  the  theory  of  cooperation  of  the 
different  departments. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  think  your  suggestion  that  they  would  resign  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  They  would  resign.  How  could  self-respecting  men 
stay  in  office,  the  kind  of  men  you  want  and  need  in  such  a  bureau, 
under  such  circumstances,  even  though  they  were  to  draw  $10,000  a 
3rear  salary  or  anything  else  you  want  to  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Temple.  \  ou  can  not,  of  course,  bind  the  President  to  accept 
their  decision.     He  has  the  final  decision. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  He  has  the  final  decision. 

Mr.  Byrns.  If  you  found  yourself  in  that  situation,  where  the 
President  would  not  accept  and  use  the  budget  commission,  you 
would  find  yourself  right  back  where  we  are  to-day. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  You  might.  I  admit  that  is  a  possibility.  That 
means  any  machinery  you  set  up  could  be  deadlocked  at  times. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  can  show  you  a  machinery,  based  on  a  different 
proposition,  that  will  function.  Your  object  is  to  hold  the  Presi- 
dent responsible  for  his  requests  made  to  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  So  that  public  opinion  would  be  made  to  center 
upon  the  man  responsible  for  asking  for  those  appropriations.  That 
is  what  you  want? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  to  get  the  picture 
complete,  we  want  the  machinery  together  in  one  place,  to  put  before 
Congress  and  before  the  general  public  the  requests,  so  that  even* 
one  of  them  can  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  whole. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  propose  to  take  your  simple  machinery  and  transfer 
it  and  make  it  effective.  The  President  comes  in  on  the  4th  of 
March;  you  have  a  law  providing  a  budget  committee  of  five  men. 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  He  can  take  the  old  budget  com- 
mittee, or  he  can  take  as  many  members  of  it  as  he  desires,  or  he  can 
appoint  a  new  budget  committee,  and  they  perform  the  functions  you 
speak  of.  They  center  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
by  formulating  a  certain  budget  which  he  sends  to  Congress.  Then 
ou  have  the  same  situation  you  spoke  of  a  while  ago.  I  do  not 
elieve  the  theory  you  have  will  work  out  with  reference  to  a  non- 
partisan, nonpolitical  budget  committee,  for  the  simple  reason  this  is 
a  political  form  of  government.  Your  object  and  your  effort,  so  your 
brief  states,  is  to  center  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  country  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  fiscal  policies  for  which  he 
assumes  responsibility.  I  think  you  would  get  better  results  if  you 
give  him  absolutely  the  power  of  removal  of  this  budget  committee. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Perhaps  you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Tempo;.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  political  parties  express  their 
policies  in  their  expenditures  and  in  their  taxation  ?  That  is  exactly 
where  they  do  express  them. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Temple.  And  why,  then,  should  it  be  so  desirable  that  the 
budget  committee  be  nonpartisan  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  My  only  thought  is,  if  you  can  possibly  do  it — I  am 
not  convinced  you  can  not  do  it,  although  Mr.  Garner  may  be  entirely 
right — if  you  can  possibly  do  it,  you  want  to  create  a  situation  where 
the  normal  thing  is  to  have  a  group  of  technical  experts  like  Mr. 
Willoughby  and  I  found  in  the  British  treasury  department.  He 
and  I  found  there  men  it  was  a  delight  to  sit  down  and  talk  to,  who 
had  been  in  the  service  for  20  or  30  years,  and  had  accumulated  a  lot 
of  experience.  I  mean  the  big  headmen;  I  do  not  mean  the  under- 
clerks  at  all.  And  if  we  could  get  that  idea  going,  if  you  have  a  turn 
over  in  the  Government  in  political  parties,  it  would  not  be  the 
normal  natural  thing  for  all  of  those  men  to  get  out,  and  the  first 
thing  the  President  would  think  about  would  not  be  that  he  had  five 
budget  commissioners  to  appoint.  You  do  not  want  him  to  look  on 
the  budget  bureau  that  way  at  all,  but  you  want  him  to  think  he  has 
a  permanent,  efficient,  highly  trained,  and  experienced  budget  com- 
mittee to  work  with. 

Mr.  Garner.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  the  law  fixed  so  that 
when  the  President  came  into  power,  if  he  found  five  efficient  men  to 
render  the  service  contemplated  by  tne  statute,  he  might  use  the  five, 
or  he  might  remove  the  five,  or  he  might  take  one  or  two  or  three 
or  four  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Lindsat.  Why  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  one  vacancy 
occur  each  year  so  that  he  would  gradually  make  that  change,  or  if 
they  were  in  sharp  contrast  with  his  policies,  you  will  have  them 
forced  out? 

Mr.  Te3iple.  There  is,  of  course,  a  very  great  advantage  of  having 
men  in  the  budget  organization  who  are  men  of  experience  and  fa- 
miliar with  the  work ;  but  what  other  advantage  is  there  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  same  staff  after  a  change  of  administration? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  suppose  there  would  be  certain  traditions  as  to 
methods  of  handling  business  which  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
havje  preserved  from  one  administration  to  another. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  is  part  of  their  experience. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  That  would  be  very  desirable,  to  have  it  continuous, 
if  vou  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Temple.  You  want  competent,  experienced  men,  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  various  departments,  and  you  do  not  want  to  lose 
that  advantage? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  think  that  is  a  very  great  advantage  in  having  a 
continuing  body,  but  when  it  comes  to  fixing  policies,  they  have  to 
take  orders  from  the  Executive  and  to  express  his  policies  in  the  esti- 
mates? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  a  staff  of  five?  Why  not  a  staff  of  one  man 
with  his  staff  of  trained  experts,  who  will  continue  on  and  on  in- 
definitely ?  For  example,  Mr.  John  J.  Fitzgerald  was  a  great  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  He  was  followed  by  an- 
other great  chairman,  Mr.  Swagar  Sherley,  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  Mr.  Sherley  was  followed  by  another  great 
chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  No.  Now,  they  were  signally  successful.  But 
I  question  whether  either  of  them  would  have  met  with  that  same  de- 
gree of  success  if  their  responsibility  had  been  divided  between  five 
members  of  the  committtee.  They  had  to  assume  the  responsibility, 
and  they  were  successful  in  a  large  measure — why?  Because  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  accepted  Mr.  James  C.  Courts  as  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  upon  his  death,  accepted  the  young  man  the  committee  had 
trained,  Mr.  Marcellus  C.  Sheild.  Mr.  Sherley  stepped  right  in  and 
appointed  Mr.  Sheild.  And  the  chairman  of  a  committee  of  that  kind 
must  rely  on  the  high  grade  of  ability  that  he  will  be  able  to  com- 
mand in  men  occupying  that  position.  Now,  take  your  budget  staff: 
It  seems  to  me  in  the  first  place,  if  you  have  one  man  the  President 
will  be  able  to  a  get  a  man  of  a  much  higher  grade  of  ability  than  he 
would  be  able  to  obtain  if  that  responsibility  were  divided  among 
five  men  where  jealousies  would  creep  in  between  the  members  and 
the  President  (that  can  not  be  avoided),  and  their  responsibility 
would  be  so  divided  and  scattered  that  no  one  man  would  be  respon- 
sible to  the  President.  Why  not  one  man,  and  under  him  a  corps 
of  trained  experts  who  will  go  on  and  on  and  on  without  regard  to 
administrations,  and  giving  tnat  man  the  benefit  of  all  the  knowledge 
and  all  the  experience  and  training  of  the  experts  along  that  line 
can  afford? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  you  entirely  as  to  the 
desirability  of  having  a  corps  of  trained  men  who  will  carry  over 
from  one  administration  to  another  under  whatever  head  you  have 
for  your  budget  bureau,  whether  it  is  one  man  or  five  men.  And  I 
would  expect,  if  you  had  five  men  constituting  your  budget  bureau, 
your  directors  as  Mr.  Pratt  called  them  this  morning  of  the  budget 
bureau,  coordinate  in  power,  that  they  would  naturally  have  under 
them  and  they  would  develop  various  kinds  of  experts — men  who 
would  continue  on.  Now  as  to  the  question  whether  there  should  be 
one  man  or  five  men  to  head  up  the  budget  bureau,  I  am  not  particu- 
larly anxious  to  advocate  five.  It  is  possible  you  can  start  out  with 
three,  or  perhaps  you  ought  to  have  seven.  But  I  will  tell  you  why  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  more  than  one.  You 
would  naturally  have  a  chairman  who  might  be  considered  to  have 
slightly  superior  rank.  I  mean  the  contact  tfr  dealings  with  the 
President  might  be  through  the  chairman  rather  than  through  all  the 
members  alike.  It  would  divide  up  this  enormous  work  that  is  now 
divided  up  between  many  committees  of  Congress.  A  great  deal  ot 
the  work  now  done  by  many  committees  in  the  scrutinizing  of  the  esti- 
mates would  be  done  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Budget  Bureau.  Like 
a  court  of  first  instance  sometimes  handles  cases  that  subsequently  go 
in  a  digested  form  to  a  court  of  appeals,  so  the  Budget  Bureau  would 
prepare  the  estimates  for  the  subsequent  scrutiny  of  the  budget  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.  You  are  putting  in  a  new  procedure,  creating 
a  court  of  first  instance  to  handle  the  estimates,  and  the  work  now 
done  by  your  committee  on  appropriations  and  by  13  or  more  other 
committees  that  handle  appropriation  bills. 

Now,  you  are  getting  your  case  prepared  in  a  definite  way  to  go  to 
the  court  of  appeals.  You  become  the  court  of  appeals;  you  are  not 
giving  up  your  authority  there.  Now  the  work  is  so  large  that  1 4° 
not  believe*  that  one  man  could  handle  it ;  that  is,  he  could  not  do  it 
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effectively.  Take  his  relation  to  the  9  or  10  Cabinet  officers,  for  in- 
stance ;  every  Cabinet  officer  would  want  to  go  to  the  head  man ;  he 
would  not  want  to  talk  to  a  subordinate.  He  would  come  in,  espe- 
cially if  you  are  going  to  cut  down  his  estimates,  and  raise  a  row  any- 
way, and  he  would  go  right  to  £he  head  man.  And  if  you  only  had 
one  head  man,  he  could  not  deal  with  all  the  9  or  10  Caoinet  officers, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  tc  have  three  or  five  or  seven,  so 
as  to  divide  up  that  work  and  specialize  that  work  with  the  various 
departments  among  the  members  of  the  budget  bureau.  My  thought 
would  be  one  man  would  become  expert  and  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  State  Department  and  the  Treasury,  and  another  man  with 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  another  man  with  Interior,  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hawxjsy.  Why  could  not  one  man  deal  with  all  the  heads  of  the 
departments  if  the  estimates  were  to  be  submitted  by  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, say?  Then  he  would  have  till  the  1st  of  December,  two  months, 
to  make  the  amendments  necessary. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  But  if  he  had  a  fight  on  with  every  one  of  the  10 
Cabinet  officers  I  doubt  if  a  whole  year  would  be  enough  to  handle  it 
effectively.  Why  have  you  nine  judges  on  the  Supreme  Court;  why 
could  not  one  man  dispense  justice  on  the  Supreme  Court?  Why 
any  more  than  the  Chief  Justice  and  then  clerical  assistants?  Of 
course,  there  are  other  questions  that  enter  into  that. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Perhaps  this  might  throw  some  light  on  it:  Can 
you  tell  us  what  the  law  and  practice  is  in  England  with  reference  to 
this  particular  matter? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  With  reference  to  the  consideration  of  the  estimates, 
of  course,  they  are  considered  by  a  large  staff  in  the  treasury.  They 
go  to  subdivisions  of  the  treasury  that  have  to  do  with  the  estimates 
of  each  particular  department.  That  raises  a  question,  too,  that  is 
very  interesting,  in  the  light  of  some  of  the  discussion  this  morn- 
ing about  the  procedure,  about  which  I  want  to  say  something  later 
on.  The  value  of  setting  up  a  budget  bureau,  it  seems  to  me — the 
great  value  in  the  result  that  would  be  obtained  over  the  present 
practice — is  that  you  would  develop  a  continuous  relationship  be- 
tween the  spending  departments  ana  the  supervisor  of  the  estimates 
that  you  can  hardly  get  now  between  the  spending  departments  and 
the  committees  of  Congress.  We  found  in  England  that  the  spend- 
ing departments,  even  the  most  important  officers  of  the  spending 
departments,  were  constantly  going  to  the  treasury  to  get  information 
from  the  treasury — getting  its  advice — in  advance,  with  a  view  to 
being  in  a  favorable  position  when  they  came  up  with  their  estimates 
to  defend  their  estimates  before  the  officials  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment constituting  the  budget  staff. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Do  they  have  a  general  board  ofc§  or  10,  or  are 
there  a  number  of  smaller  boards  that  do  "this  expert  work? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  There  are  a  number  of  individuals.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  sit  as  a  board.  They  all  come  under  different  divisions  of 
the  treasury  department,  according  to  the  particular  spending  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  There  is  no  central  authority? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  In  the  preparation  of  the  English  budget? 
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Mr.  Lindsay.  No. 

Mr.  Hawlef.  The  English  treasury  is  practically  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Of  course,  it  is  concentrated  in  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.    He  presents  it. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  He  gets  it  from  these  subsidiary  bureaus? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes.  Now,  a  second  leading  question  involved  in 
a  budget  system  is  the  consideration  of  the  budget — that  is,  the  pro- 
cedure in  Congress.  The  suggestion  was  made  here  this  morning  by 
Mr.  Pratt — and  I  am  in  entire  accord  with  it — that  with  a  proper 
budget  system  Congress  will  have  been  relieved  of  some  of  the  detail 
work  that  now  takes  up  so  much  of  the  time  and  imposes  a  great  deal 
of  work  on  Members  of  Congress  who  serve  on  such  committees  as 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  therefore  Congress  ought  to 
be  able  to  spend  a  great  deal  more  time  in  taking  up  the  larger 
questions  of  policy  involved  in  the  estimates  and  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Garneb.  Would  not  that  result  in  almost  the  same  practice 
as  the  practice  we  get  now  ?  With  your  one  man  as  the  head  of  the 
budget  bureau,  or  five  men  as  the  tead  of  the  budget  bureau,  Con- 
gress comes  to  the  conclusion  directly  that  they  are  asking  for  too 
much  money,  and  the  result  is  that  it  .summons  the  one  man  or  the  five 
men  up  here  to  be  heard  and  says,  "  You  are  giving  this  bureau  too 
much  money ;  I  want  to  know  why  you  are  doing  it."  It  will  resolve 
itself  right  back  to  what  we  are  doing  now.  Mr.  Good  summons  a 
Cabinet  member  up  here,  or  some  other  official  of  the  department,  or 
he  would  summon  your  five  men  or  one  man  and  say,  "  Why  do  you 
need  that  monev?"  Thev  give  their  reason  whv  thev  need  it.  The 
appropriations  committee  may  not  agree  with  it.  The  result  is  yow 
would  not  have  the  multiplicity  you  <yret  now,  berause  you  would 
summon  one  man  at  one  time  to  go  entirely  through  the  10  Cabinet 
officers. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  would  probably  be  a  central  method  of  get 
ting  the  information,  but  still  Congress  would  have  to  have  the  in- 
formation on  which  to  appropriate  this  money. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  There  might  be  many  instances  where  you  would 
want  to  institute  a  very  searching  inquiry,  but  you  would  probably 
concentrate  that  on  a  few  big  items.  It  would  be  some  question 
like  the  appropriation  of  $500,000,000  for  the  Army  or  $300,000,000 
for  the  Army,  and  there  would  be  some  big  man  there  to  explain 
and  assume  responsibility  for  a  definite  policy.  You  would  not 
have  him  coming  up  on  the  little  items.  You  sometimes  have  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  anyhow.  If  you  could  get  the  consider- 
ation of  the  budget  in  the  hands  of  one  committee,  made  up  perhaps, 
in  part,  of  the  chairman  of  the  more  important  appropriating  com- 
mittees that  you  now  have  and  the  ranking  member  of  the  opposi- 
tion on  each  of  those  committees,  together  with  a  sufficient  number 
to  give  the  party  in  power  the  control  of  the  committee,  then  you 
could  get  every  one  of  these  estimates  considered  in  relation  to  the 
whole  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Government 
and  in  relation  to  the  revenues  of  the  Government  and  any  plans  for 
increasing  that  revenue  that  might  be  proposed.  You  would  also 
prevent,  absolutely,  what  sometimes  happens  now.     A  matter  w 
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given  very  careful  consideration  and  investigation  by  one  committee 
and  decisions  reached  and  the  officer  who  wants  the  estimates  goes 
around  to  some  other  committee  and  gets  that  matter  considered 
without  reference  to  the  consideration  given  to  it  by  the  first  com- 
m it  tee,  and  sometimes  it  goes  through  Congress.  That  may  happen 
as  between  committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  it  also  may 
happen  between  committees  in  either  House.     Mr.  Sherley  will  tell 

}rTou,  as  he  told  me,  of  a  very  interesting  case  that  happened  when 
le  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  A  matter 
of  very  great  importance,  involving  a  large  expenditure,  was  brought 
up  in  the  committee  and  was  referred  to  a  subcommittee  that  gave 
it  very  careful  consideration  and  came  to  a  conclusion  not  to  ap- 
prove, and  declined  to  recommend  the  appropriation  of  money  for 
that  purpose.  The  matter  was  introduced  as  an  amendment  to 
another  bill  in  the  Senate,  was  brought  over  hero  and  went  to 
conference  upon  which  no  person  sat  who  had  been  in  on  the  other 
inquiry  and  who  knew  about  the  painstaking  investigation  of 
the  matter  previously  made  and  another  decision  reached.  That 
sort  of  thing  has  happened,  but  it. could  not  happen  under  this 
scheme  if  your  proponent  had  to  make  his  request  for  an  appro- 
priation first  to  the  budget  staff  and  the  report  of  the  budget  staff 
went  to  one  committee  in  each  House. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  would  have  the  rules  of  the  House  provide  that 
no  amendment  could  be  offered  to  an  appropriation  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  the  amount  that  was  asked  for  by  the  budget  com- 
mittee or  contained  in  the  budget? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes;  not  until  after  the  budget  is  disposed  of. 
Now,  I  want  to  especially  emphasize  this  question  of  procedure  in 
the  consideration  of  the  budget  by  Congress  at  this  stage  of  your 
investigation,  when,  I  understand,  you  desire  to  consider  the  under- 
lying principles  of  an  effective  budget  system. 
*  The  CnAiRMAN.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  thrash  the 
whole  question  out. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  realize  you  may,  its  the  result  of  your  delibera- 
tions, recommend  a  plan  that  will  require  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  have  not  advocated  anything  that  Congress  could  not  do 
by  statute.  At  one  stage  of  the  budget  discussion  it  was  very 
strongly  advocated  that  one  remedy  for  the  present  difficulties 
wouW  be  to  give  the  President  authority  to  veto  special  items  in 
appropriation  bills.  That  would,  I  understand,  require  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  if  you  thought  it  was  desirable  to  try  that  plan 
of  increasing  the  responsibility  of  the  President.  Presumably  most 
of  yocrr  conclusions,  however,  will  find  expression  in  a  bill  where 
your  plan  can  be  put  into  effect  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Now,  you 
may  not  want  to  amend  the  rules  of  the  House  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  if  you  did,  it  would  not  accomplish  more  than  a  tem- 
porary result,  because  any  subsequent  Congress  could  make  its  own 

rules. 

Mr.  -Temple.  Would  it  not  also  be  possible  for  any  subsequent 
Congress  to  change  the  rules,  since  the  Constitution  provider  that 
each  Congress  shall  make  its  own  rules? 

Mr.  Lihdbay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tbmple.  And  it  would  he  impracticable,  then,  to  put  it  in  a 

statute  ? 
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Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes;  it  would  be  impracticable  to  put  it  in  a  stat- 
ute. But  any  budget  plan,  it  seems  to  me,  can  only  be  fully  under- 
stood by  the  public,  can  only  be  considered  intelligently  by  Congress, 
in  the  light  of  what  Congress  proposes  to  do  in  its  execution  of  that 
plan,  and  therefore  I  hope  very  much  that  your  report  of  whatever 
budget  plan  you  decide  you  want  to  recommend  will  include  a  very 
definite  statement  of  your  own  views  and  wishes  with  respect  to  such 
procedure  as  would  subsequently  have  to  be  adopted  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  is  part  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes.  li  might  be  a  question  of  instructing  the 
Committee  on  Rules — I  do  not  know  what  your  procedure  would 
be  on  that — to  bring  in  amendments  that  would  be  consistent. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  resolution  creating  this  committee  authorizes 
us  to  report  on  it. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  think  if  you  could  so  change  your  rules  that  the 
budget  when  it  is  received  from  the  President,  having  been  prepared 
by  the  budget  bureau  as  the  technical  arm  of  the  President's  office, 
would  be  referred  to  a  single  committee  (the  present  Committee  on 
Appropriations  or  a  new  committee,  a  budget  committee,  made  np 
either  as  your  present  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  made  up  or 
with  representation  of  the  special  committees  on  the  different  de- 
partments) and  would  be  first  considered  by  the  committee  and  re- 
ported to  the  House,  with  such  amendments  as  that  committee  see* 
fit  to  make  you  would  secure  greater  support  for  any  plan  you  pro- 
pose. Your  rules  ought  to  provide  that  the  House  would  consider 
the  budget  in  committee  of  the  whole  and  adopt  such  amendments  a* 
it  saw  fit,  whether  those  reported  by  the  general  budget  committee, 
or  any  other  amendments  that  it  saw  fit  to  consider,  only,  however, 
reducing  items  of  appropriations  and  not  increasing  the  items  of 
appropriation  or  inserting  any  new  items  of  appropriation,  until  the 
budget  as  a  whole  had  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  are  taking  away  from  the  people  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  sentiment  concerning  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. You  are  figuring  on  taking  one  man  or  five  men  to  mafr 
up  that  budget  and  then  jou  are  going  to  send  it  to  the  committee. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  think  one  committee  should  handle  all  appro- 
priations in  Congress,  but  I  doubt  if  you  can  convince  Congress  of 
that  fact.  There  are  too  many  conflicting  interests.  And  you  are 
now  going  to  say  by  that  rule  that  the  committee  having  reported  on 
it,  however  much  the  other  400  men  might  not  agree,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  ipse  dixit  one  man  rising  to  make  a  point  of  order 
can  take  away  from  the  public  the  right  of  establishing  this  policy 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Mr.  Garner,  I  have  not  completed  that  statement. 
I  am  only  proposing  to  take  away  temporarily  any  power  a  Member 
of  Congress  now  has  until  the  budget  as  a  whole  for  which  the 
Executive  assumes  responsibility  has  been  acted  on. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  are  you  going  to  restore  it  permanently? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  After  the  budget  is  disposed  of.  In  the  first  place* 
such  procedure  would  only  take  away  part  of  the  present  power, 
namely,  the  right  to  increase  or  add  to  items  of  appropriation,  not 
to  decrease. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  would  adopt  a  budget  without  any  amendment 
being  allowed  to  increase  it? 
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Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  Then  you  would  provide  that  a  Member  might  intro- 
duce a  bill  for  any  increased  appropriation,  and  you  would  have 
the  committee  that  refused  to  report  the  increase  beiore  consider  his 
bill.  Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  you  can  not  consider  that  matter 
unless  the  committee  reports  it  out;  so  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
you  are  absolutely  depriving  a  Member  of  a  vote  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  do  not  say  that  it  should  be  referred  to  that  one 
committee. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  am  putting  all  appropriations  now  in  one  commit- 
tee, and  it  is  bound  to  ^o  to  that  committee  for  appropriation.  You 
have  agreed  one  committee  is  best,  and  you  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
now  where  you  deprive  Congress  .of  the  opportunity  of  saying 
whether  or  not  they  think  this  money  ought  to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  that  is  especially  true  in  the  short  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  am  just  as  anxious  as  you  or  any  one  else  can  pos- 
sibly be  to  hold  down  appropriations. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  adopt  any  rule 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  would  deprive  them  of  the  op- 
portunity of  voting  directly  on  a  question  or  public  policy.  For 
instance,  not  many  years  ago,  we  adopted  a  rule  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  giving  an  absolute  rignt  on  a  motion  to  recommit, 
to  make  an  issue,  a  political  issue  if  necessary,  before  the  country, 
to  put  every  man  on  record.  Under  your  suggestion,  we  would  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  move  to  recommit  to  increase  that  budget  and 
to  make  a  political  issue  of  it  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Can  you  think  of  anything  that  would  more  clearly 
centralize  the  whole  power  of  this  Government  in  the  Executive  than 
that?  In  other  words,  you  would  bring  about  a  situation  where  a 
Member  of  Congress,  if  he  had  a  perfectly  proper  proposition  to  his 
mind  and  to  the  mind  of  those  whom  he  represents,  one  that  should 
be  adopted  and  for  which  money  should  be  expended,  you  put  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  President  or  this  budget  committee 
in  the  interest  of  having  it  included  in  the  estimates;  or,  if  it  was  a 
going  project,  put  upon  him  the  necessity  of  suggesting  to  that 
budget  committee  the  desirability  of  having  it  continued  in  their  suc- 
ceeding estimates.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would  tend  more 
to  put  Congress  under  the  domination  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Garner.  Suppose  we  have  a  law  on  the  statute  books  author- 
izing and  creating  a  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  doing  certain  work. 
Sow,  suppose  the  budget  committee  decides  that  it  is  a  needless  bu- 
reau and  cuts  it  out.  It  comes  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  they  fail  to  recommend  anything.  You  have  the  law  or  statute 
authorizing  the  creation  of  that  bureau,  and  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  a  Member  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
roake  that  bureau  function,  under  your  suggestion. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  As  I  understand,  he  suggested  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  Garner.  No;  he  has  not  yet. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  have  not  yet,  but  that  is  my  idea.  It  is  true  you 
are  centralizing  the  power  of  initiation  in  the  Executive  that  does 
w>t  vest  there  now,  and  you  are  limiting  the  power  of  initiation  that 
now  vests  in  individual  Members  of  Congress.    But  it  does  not  seem 
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to  me  that  it  is  going  to  be  possible,  at  least  I  can  not  think  of  my 
other  way,  to  get  away  from  your  present  difficulties.  We  either  do 
not  need  a  budget  system  at  all,  and  can  get  along  very  well  with 
what  we  have,  or  you  have  to  face  that  issue.  That  is  the  most  vital 
and  fundamental  thing  in  the  whole  proposition. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Can  not  you  face  it  without  conferring  that  power  on 
the  Executive? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  That  is  what  they  do  in  the  English  system  of 
government  and  it  works  out  very  well  there.  Here  if  I  want  to  build 
a  project,  if  I  want  legislation  for  anything,  to  do  anything  under 
the  sun,  it  is  altogether  too  easy  for  me  to  get  the  thing  considered 
or  at  least  printed  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  Any  Congressman  will  gen- 
erally introduce  a  bill  by  request  for  one  of  his  constituents  and  it 
is  possible  you  can  get  it  along  far  enough  to  get  a  hearing  on  it 
and  have  it  considered  by  a  committee.  But  you  can  not  do  that 
in  the  British  Parliament;  you  have  to  go  before  an  executive 
officer.  They  appoint  a  deputation  to  call  on  this  or  that  or  the 
other  executive  officer  to  get  him  first  to  assume  responsibility  for  it 

Mr.  Garner.  If  you  lived  in  my  district,  I  am  satisfied  you  would 
not  vote  for  me.  There  is  a  Member  of  Congress  now  who  made 
himself  famous,  and  he  is  absolutely  correct  when  he  says  it  is 
a  body  of  majority  rule.  That  is  Mr.  Cannon.  Let  me  take  a 
concrete  case.  Suppose  Congress  adopted  the  rule  you  suggest,  and 
there  came  along,  like  there  did  the  other  day,  a  proposition  to 
increase  the  compensation  of  the  postal  employees  of  the  United 
States  by  $150.  The  rule  would  prohibit  the  Representative  from 
doing  that.  It  would  revolutionize  the  House  of  Representatives. 
You  can  not  do  it.  In  other  words  when  the  majority  of  the  House 
wants  to  do  something  and  really  wants  to  do  it,  they  are  goin£  to 
find  a  way  to  do  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  rule  you  can  possibly 
suggest  could  be  adopted  in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  would 
contravene  the  wish  of  a  substantial  majority. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Is  not  the  difficulty  at  the  present  time  that  you 
do  not  know  when  a  Member  proposes  to  pay  $150  increase  to  the 
postal  employees  how  many  other  proposals  are  going  to  be  made 
to  appropriate  money  for  other  things? 

Mr.  Garner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Therefore  you  would  not  have  the  advantage  without 
the  rule  I  propose  of  having  your  appropriation  considered  in  re- 
lation to  national  finances  as  a  whole.  Congress  would  not  have  to 
vote  blindly  as  it  does  so  often  without  that  rule.  It  would  find 
some  way  to  appropriate  the  money  if  the  political  pressure  was 
strong  enough,  the  two-thirds  vote  could  be  found. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  have  arranged  your  budget  system  so  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  not  go  higher  than  the  budget.  You 
have  arranged  for  that. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  say  it  will  have  to  dispose  of  the  budget  fir^t. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  you  are  going  to  do  with 
that  budget  over  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol ! 

Mr.  Lindsay.  The  same  thing;  I  would  put  precisely  the  same 
limitations  on  the  procedure  of  the  Senate.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Garner.  Suppose  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
budget  up  to  the  limit  of  the  amount  estimated,  would  you  say  to 
the  Senate,  Gentlemen,  you  can  not  put  on  a  dollar,  because  we  are 
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up  to  the  limit?  I  do  not  believe  you  could  get  the  Senate  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  If  I  had. my  way  about  it  I  would  not  let  the 
Senate  have  anything  to  say  about  it  at  all.  That  is  a  little  far 
afield,  but  we  would  get  a  great  deal  better  national  financing  if 
it  had  to  he  handled  by  one  house,  and  that  of  course  ought  to  be 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Tinkiiam.  Would  not  you  compromise  on  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  make  a  change? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes.  But  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Garner  has  my  point 
yet,  that  this  proposal  amounts  to  only  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Members  of  the  House  now.  I  do  not  say 
they  could  not  make  any  amendment  at  all,  but  I  would  restrict  this 
for  a  while,  that  is,  until  after  the  budget  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  is  in  each  session? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  In  each  session. 

Mr.  Temple.  Until  the  budget  is  disposed  of? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Until  the  budget  is  disposed  of.  I  would  restrict  it 
only  as  to  increasing  old  projects  or  creating  new  projects.  A  Mem- 
ber would  have  all  the  power  he  now  has  and  if,  as  Mr.  Good  said  this 
morning,  90  per  cent  of  the  proposals  of  Congress  in  dealing  with 
estimates  are  to  decrease,  the  rule  ought  not  to  be  very  burdensome 
on  Members.  He  would  proceed  then  by  going  to  the  budget  com- 
mittee in  advance.  After  the  budget  is  disposed  of  as  a  whole,  a 
Member  would  have  all  the  rights  of  initiation  of  financial  measures 
that  he  has  now.  If  you  have  some  new  service,  or  if  you  want  to 
increase  taxes  or  raise  more  money,  then  let  those  projects  come  along. 
Let  your  increases  in  the  salaries  of  postal  employees  be  proposed  as 
as  a  new  measure. 

Mr.  B  yrns.  What  would  that  be  worth  ?  Here  is  the  President  who 
submits  the  estimates,  and  he  says,  "  This  is  all  the  money  that  we 
want  next  year."  Then  Congress  comes  along  bv  a  clear  majority  in 
both  houses  and  says,  "  We  want  this."  Now,  the  President  has  put 
his  signature  to  the  fact  that  we  ought  not  to  have  it,  and  what 
wouldbe  the  fate  of  that  bill  when  it  reached  the  Executive? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Of  course,  he  might  veto  it.  Your  present  system  is 
one  of  divided  responsibility  and  you  do  not  let  the  President  take 
the  responsibility,  because  he  can  not  veto  single  items  in  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  a  constitutional  provision. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  That  is  the  result  of  the  present  system. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  as  a  fundamental  propo- 
sition that  we  ought  not  to  deprive  Congress  or  its  Members  of  their 
broadest  powers  unless  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  some  abuse  of 
those  rights  which  lead  to  extravagance  in  the  matter  of  appropria- 
tions. We  ought  to  be  able  to  start  out  agreed  on  that  proposition. 
For  instance,  take  the  work  of  this  Congress,  so  far  as  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  concerned.  In  the  first  place, 
we  reported  out  a  bill  carrying  something  over  $45,000,000  for  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  and  for  pensions.  It  was  not 
changed  by  a  single  penny  by  any  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  or  in  the  Senate.  The  next  bill  was  the  railroad  bill  carrying 
$750,000,000  for  the  Railroad  Administration.    It  was  not  changed 
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at  all  by  either  House  of  Congress,  but  was  accepted  as  it  was  re- 
ported out  bv  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  next  bill  was  the  third  deficiency  bill,  which  was  reduced  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  by  $300,000  by  the  making  of  points  of  order, 
which  every  Member  has  the  constitutional  right  to  do,  and  that 
right  should  not,  and  I  doubt  if  it  could  be,  taken  away  from  him. 
The  bill  was  not  reduced  by  any  amendment  offered,  but  simply  by 
making  points  of  order  that  the  appropriations  were  not  authorized 
by  law.  Next  was  the  sundry  civil  bill  carrying  $607,000,000,  and, 
aside  from  the  reductions  brought  about  by  points  of  order,  my 
recollection  is  that  there  was  only  one  increase,  and  that  was  $100 
that  was  put  on  that  bill.  The  next  was  the  first  deficiency  bill  of  this 
Congress  carrying  $14,000,000,  and  the  only  amendments  offered  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  were  one  for  the  Japanese  beetle,  where  an 
appropriation  of  $25,000  was  voted,  the  amount  estimated  being 
$70,000.  In  that  case  the  committee  had  not  reported  out  anything, 
and  the  amendment  was  practically  accepted  by  the  committee.  I 
think  the  other  amendments  were  offered  by  the  committee  and  were 
unopposed.  Every  amendment  offered  by  the  committee,  with  one 
exception,  had  been  estimated  for,  and  more  had  been  estimated  by 
the  departments  than  was  allowed.  In  one  that  had  not  been  esti- 
mated for  by  the  department,  the  department  had  come  before  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  explained  the  fact  that  by  carrying 
an  appropriation  which  the  department  had  estimated  for  there  was 
created  a  condition  in  the  department  under  which  they  could  not 
properly  function,  and  therefore  it  would  be  necessary,  and  they 
convinced  the  committee  that  it  would  be  necessary.  I  should  have 
said  that  the  first  deficiency  bill  did  carry  two  items  not  estimated  for. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  Congress  to  pay  the  wives  of 
deceased  Members  an  amount  equal  to  a  year's  salary  of  the  Member. 
Those  two  items  were  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  of  course 
were  unopposed.  They  were  items  that  would  not  be  estimated  for. 
The  next  was  the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  carrying 
$15,000,000.  The  only  amendment  to  that  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  was  one  to  reduce  an  appropriation.  The  reduction  was 
$2,000.  There  may  be  instances  where  there  has  been  some  abuse  of 
the  thing  that  you  speak  of,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  unless  the  abuse 
was  somewhat  general  and  led  to  extravagance  and  a  waste  of  money. 
Congress  would  hardly  be  warranted  in  creating  a  condition  or 
change  in  the  law  that  would  take  from  Members  rights  that  thev 
have  had  from  time  immemorial. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  But  if  those  rights  are  not  exercised,  they  are  not 
worth  very  much.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  statement  supplies  the 
evidence  that  supports  my  argument.  I  can  not  see  any  objection  to 
this  limitation.  If  practicaly  all  of  the  action  of  the  Members  is  to 
reduce,  I  do  not  see  where  there  could  be  any  objection.  When  you 
come  to  consolidate  all  of  these  things  in  one  budget  bill  or  one  budget 
appropriation,  of  course,  you  will  find  that  there  will  be  a  still  greater 
temptation  to  put  in  new  things  that  will  upset  the  balance  upon 
which  the  President  assumed  responsibility. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  fair  to  the  President  to  do  that 
until  after  you  have  passed  upon  the  measure.  I  am  asking  you 
to  temporarily  suspend  those  privileges  or  rights,  but  not  to  give 
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them  up,  until  you  have  disposed  of  that.  Then  you  have  a  financial 
plan  in  which  there  is  no  element  of  guessing.  I  might  come  to  you 
with  a  proposition  to  spend  a  hundred  million  dollars  on  the  rec- 
lamation of  waste  lands  or  for  some  other  things  that  I  think  are 
desirable.  You  can  not  tell  me  whether  we  can  afford  to  do  that, 
or  not,  and  nobody  else  can  tell.  No  officer  of  the  Government  can 
tell,  because  no  one  knows  what  the  balance  will  be.  But  if  you  had 
a  budget  presented,  fully  considered  and  disposed  of,  then  you 
would  Know  where  you  stood.  Then  it  would  x>e  perfectly  proper 
to  put  up  to  the  President  a  lot  of  things  by  way  of  omission  or 
things  that  had  been  overlooked,  which,  of  course,  he  would  ap- 
prove or  at  least  consider  as  projects  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
wanted  to  have  considered  that  had  not  gone  before  the  budget 
committee.  There  would  also  be  the  additional  advantage  of  putting 
a  premium  upon  Congress  disposing  of  the  budget  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  not  leaving  it  until  the  end  of  the  session,  if 
that  could  be  done.  In  fact,  I  am  not  sure  but  what  it  might  be 
desirable  to  have  an  amendment  of  the  rules  that  would  give  the 
budget  the  right  of  way.  or,  perhaps,  to  require  the  general  budget 
committee  to  report  the  budget  early  in  the  session,  as  it  is  done  in 
some  of  the  State  legislatures,  and  then  giving  it  some  kind  of  right 
of  way. 

Mr.  Garner.  Appropriation  bills  have  the  right  of  way. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  i  es,  sir ;  that  would  hasten  it,  and  that  would  give 
you  time. 

Mr.  Garner.  There  would  'be  some  danger  in  having  a  rule  that 
would  require  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  consider  the  budget 
and  report  it  within  a  certain  time.  The  committee  might  not  oe 
through  with  the  hearings  and  investigations  by.  that  time.  The 
presumption  is  that  they  would  report  it  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
anyway. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  mean  that  they  should  do  everything  they  could 
to  get  it  in  early. 

Mr.  Temple.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  having  the  budget 
bureau  report  two  bills,  one  for  the  going  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  one  relating  entirely  to  new  projects? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  would  not  divide  that  respon- 
sibility in  the  budget  bureau.  I  would  not  hold  them  to  one  con- 
solidated bill,  and  as  .far  as  supplementary  appropriations  go.  I 
would,  perhaps,  require  a  two-thirds  vote  so  as  to  penalize  or  dis- 
courage supplementary  measures.  This  would  force  back  into  the 
budget  committee  in  succeeding  years  every  new  project. 

Mr.  Temple.  The  question  of  policy  would  be  more  likely  to  arise 
in  connection  with  new  projects  than  in  connection  with  going 
tilings. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  You  would  change  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  present  system.  You  would  compel  everybody  or  every  Mem- 
ber of  Compress  who  had  a  new  project  for  which  he  wanted  money 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  go  to  the  budget  com- 
mission and  have  it  first  considered  there  and  reported  upon  through 
the  regular  machinery.  That  would  mean  consideration  in  relation 
to  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Government  and  in  relation  to  the 
total  revenues  of  the  Government.  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that 
that  is  a  desirable  object. 
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Mr.  Temple.  New  projects  might  generally  require  new  taxation. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  could  accomplish  that  re- 
sult without  reducing  in  the  slightest  degree  the  prerogatives  of 
Members  of  Congress  as  they  now  exist  under  the  Constitution.  You 
might  have  to  postpone  the  exercise  of  certain  rights  until  the 
budget  is  disposed  of  by  each  Congress. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  we  ever  got  to  the  condition  in  this  country  where 
the  President  would  send  a  budget  to  Congress  for  which  he  was 
responsible,  and  then  if  Congress  should  take  the  responsibility  of 
increasing  it,  you  would  have  that  issue  in  every  Congressional  dis- 
trict, but  when  you  have  a  condition  where  the  executive  branch 
asks  for  more  money  than  Congress  gives,  how  can  Congress  be 
charged  with  extravagance?  Therefore,  if  you  would  centralize 
the  public  eye  on  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  your 
association  would  be  bringing  attention  to  the  people  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  spend  too  much  of  the  peoples'  money. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  would  concentrate  attention  on  the  executive  end 
of  the  Government.  Now,  as  to  the  debate  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole:  That  was  referred  to  this  morning,  and  I  would  like  to 
say  one  more  word  on  that  subject.  After  you  get  your  report  and 
after  you  have  your  budget  made  up  by  your  staff  of  experts  in  the 
budget  bureau,  and  reported  to  your  committee,  the  House  gets  it 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  in  regard  to  the 
details  of  the  budget.  As  compared  with  the  present  book  of  esti- 
mates, would  you  arrange  them  by  bills,  or  would  you  arrange  them 
by  activities  or  functions  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  if  so,  would  you  do  that  in  greater  detail  than  is  now 
furnished  in  the  book  of  estimates? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  think  I  should  arrange  them  by  functions.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  matter  that  the  budget  staff  would  naturally 
work  out.  You  may  remember  that  President  Taft's  commission 
on  economy  and  efficiency  prepared  and  presented  a  budget.  Mr. 
Willoughby  remembers  that  commission.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
was  arranged  by  functions. 

Mr.  Willoughby.  No  :  I  think  that  was  arranged  according  to 
organization  units. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  The  English  budget  is  arranged  by  functions,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  If  you  could  do  it,  I  would  prefer  in  the  preparation 
of  the  bill  to  arrange  it  as  far  as  possible  by  functions.  I  do  not 
see  how  you  could  do  otherwise  than  have  a  series  of  bills,  or  follow 
the  British  plan  of  voting  on  it  by  sections.  If  the  House  votes  on  it 
by  .sections,  you  would  get  a  record  vote  by  functions.  Now,  as  to 
consideration  in  the  committee  of  the  whole :  I  think  the  rules  ought 
to  provide  that  the  Cabinet  officers,  the  heads  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, independent  bureaus  or  boards,  if  there  are  any  not 
under  Cabinet  officers,  and  the  directors  of  the  budget  bureau  should 
have  part  in  the  debate  and  should  be  required  or  permitted  to 
speak,  but  not  to  vote.  That  is  where  you  could  get  your  public 
interest,  because  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  is  not  onlv  that 
of  the  Chief  Executive,  but  rests  also  in  part  on  the  Cabinet  officer* 
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As  the  Chairman  intimated  this  morning,  I  know  of  no  better  way 
of  developing  an  intimate  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  Cabinet  officer 
of  what  his  department  is  doing  and  ought  to  do  than  to  compel  him 
publicly  to  reveal  his  ignorance  if  he  does  not  know.  He  would 
have  to  appear  in  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and  he  could  not  send 
experts  or  anybody  else  to  talk  for  him  as  he  does  before  the  appro- 
priations committee.  You  would  know  what  he  stood  for,  especially 
if  the  estimates  had  been  cut  down  by  the  budget  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  sir,  my  own  opinion  is  that  he  would  want 
even  greater  power  of  extending  his  remarks  in  the  Record  than  the 
Members  on  the  floor.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Well,  you  could  afford  to  give  him  a  few  pages  in 
the  Record  if  you  accomplished  the  result  desired. 

Mr.  Garner.  The  main  thing  that  would  tend  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures is  centering  on  the  men  wno  are  responsible,  and  if  you  can  get 
a  budget,  that  is  all  I  want,  and  that  is  all  I  do  want  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  I  want  it.  Now,  if  the  Congress  went  over  the 
amount  they  said  they  needed,  if  they  exceeded  that  amount,  that 
responsibility  should  be  centered  on  the  men  who  gave  the  money; 
and  the  Member  of  Congress  who  was  responsible  for  that,  a  man  in 
his  district  would  be  running  against  him,  and  be  saying  to  the 
people  of  the  district  and  to  him,  "  You  gave  more  money  for  this 
extravagant  purpose  than  the  President  said  he  needed,  and  if  you 
send  me  to  Congress  I  will  stop  this  extravagant  practice." 

Mr.  Lindsev.  As  the  chairman  says,  that  would  be  an  exceptional 
situation  and  would  give  you  a  splendid  issue,  and  would  give  you  the 
kind  of  publicity  that  you  would  like  to  have  for  Congress.  And 
you  will  get  that  on  the  reduction  side  if  you  have  a  Cabinet  officer 
there  making  a  public  protest  about  it. 

Mr.  Garner-  If  you  can  get  any  system  in  this  country  where  the 
issues  in  the  elections  in  the  congressional  districts  will  l)e  the  eco- 
nomical policies,  you  will  remedy  the  whole  situation,  because  you 
will  elect  men  to  Congress  who  will  look  at  the  financial  side  of  it. 
You  will  not  find  now  in  10  per  cent  of  the  congressional  districts 
where  the  question  of  expenditures  is  debated  in  the  elections.  I  think 
il  will  be  more  so  in  the  future,  because  taxes  are  so  high  men  will 
declare  themselves  on  the  question  of  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  Public  attention  has  been  called  somewhat  by 
magazine  articles  and  articles  appearing  in  the  daily  press  with 
regard  to  the  extravagances  of  Congress  in  appropriating  money  for 

Eublic  buildings — pork  barrel  appropriation*,  so  called.  I  do  not 
now  whether  your  attention  has  been  called  to  it  or  not,  but  the  fact 
is,  even  the  most  unjustifiable  expenditure  of  public  money  for  that 
purpose  so  far  as  appropriations  are  concerned,  is  always  estimated 
by  the  executive  departments. 
Mr.  Lindsay.  For  the  Post  Office  Department? 
The  Chairman.  For  building  public  buildings — the  Treasury  De- 
partment makes  its  estimate  for  that.  The  difficulty  arises  not  so 
much  in  the  appropriations  as  in  the  authorizations  for  the  build- 
ings; it  is  not  in  the  appropriations  of  the  money,  but  it  lies  in  the 
first  instance  in  authorizing  certain  work  that  should  not  be  author- 
ised. After  it  is  authorized  the  law  and  the  dutv  is  upon  the  execu- 
twe  department  to  make  an  estimate. 
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Mr.  Temple.  Would  it  not  be  well  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  committee  which  reports  bills  authorizing  public 
buildings  has  no  authority  to  appropriate  money  for  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  true.  It  is  authorized  by  one  Congress 
and  then  in  a  subsequent  Congress  the  estimates  come  in,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill.  Those 
estimates  are  always  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  War 
Department. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  estimates  and  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recall  an  instance  where  an  amendment 
has  been  adopted  on  the  floor  appropriating  money  for  a  river  and 
harbor  improvement  or  for  a  public  building  that  has  not  been  al- 
ready authorized,  or  where  the  department  has  not  estimated  for  its 
cost. 

Mr.  Garner.  The  criticism  that  I  have  heard  has  all  been  directed 
at  Congress.  Yet  in  the  last  10  years  there  has  not  been  a  single 
item  in  that  time  passed  Congress  with  reference  to  the  rivers  and 
harbors  improvements  that  was  not  recommended  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  and  also  recommended  by  the  Secretary  01  War,  and  sent 
to  Congress  with  a  recommendation  that  an  appropriation  be  made 
for  it;  and  yet  we  do  not  hear  any  criticism  of  them,  but  we  hear 
criticism  of  combine  and  log-rolling  in  Congress ;  but  there  is  not  a 
single  item  in  the  last  10  years  that  the  executive  department  has  not 
said  that  it  was  desirable  to  be  built  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  always  found  myself,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  opposing  the  executive  budgets  for  rivers  and  harbors,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  too  much. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  A  real  budget  system  such  as  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing here  would  make  that  fact  clear  to  the  public ;  undoubtedly  the 
public  has  the  other  idea,  as  you  say. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  the  public  eye  is  focused  not  on  the  man  who 
recommends  it. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  have  heard  it  said  time  and  again  that  appro- 
priations are  made  for  post-office  buildings  because  a  Congressman 
wants  a  nice  building  in  his  district,  when  the  Post  Office  Department 
said  it  did  not  want  the  buildings  and  did  not  need  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  often  true,  but  that  is  in  the  firs* 
instance  in  the  authorization.  The  Post  Office  Department  has,  I 
think,  opposed  the  erection  of  certain  buildings  where  they  were  not 
needed. 

Mr.  Temple.  Still  there  are  a  number  of  Congressmen  who  refuse 
to  introduce  a  bill  that  has  not  been  referred  to  the  Supervising 
Architect  and  has  his  recommendation. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  many  bills  reported  out  of 
that  committee  that  are  not  recommended  by  the  Supervising  Archi- 
tect. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  expenditures  for  con- 
struction of  all  public  buildings  under  the  Treasury  Department, 
including  post-office  buildings,  United  States  court  buildings,  and 
the  like,  did  not  amount  to  three- fourths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
Government  expenditures;  and  if  we  extended  that  to  the  present 
time,  they  would  not  amount  to  much  more  than  one-fourth  of  1  per 
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cent;  and  if  you  eliminate  that  undesirable  or  unnecessary  class  of 
post-office  buildings,  say  in  towns  under  10,000  people,  I  doubt  if 
that  percentage  would  be  as  much  as  one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent. 
That  is  a  negligible  quantity. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  yet  we  hear  a  world  of  criticism  of  that  one 
item. 

Mr.  Temple.  The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Garner,  pointed  out 
that  it  is  due  to  the  system  of  estimates ;  that  we  should  concentrate 
on  the  responsible  persons. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  watched  that  Committee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  a  good  deal  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  have  reported  out  a  bill  that  is  not  recommended  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Supervising  Architect. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  think  they  have  built  buildings  where  they  should 
not  have  built  them. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  just  want  to  add  one  more  word.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  being  "the  goat,"  so  to  speak,  in  some  of  the  questions 
that  have  been  asked  when  they  bring  out  so  many  interesting  facts 
from  members  of  the  committee.  [Laughter.]  But  I  will  plead 
not  guilty,  if  I  am  supposed  to  be  the  author  or  abettor  of  all  these 
criticisms  leveled  at  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  on  trial. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  The  whole  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  summed 
up  and  the  question  of  the  plans  for  an  Executive  budget,  which  the 
National  Budget  Committee  advocates,  has  for  its  purpose  the  con- 
solidation of  most  of  the  activities  that  now  go  on  in  hands  where 
they  can  be  performed  in  the  light  of  publicity  that  will  enable  us 
to  fix  responsibility  and  concentrate  interest  in  a  way  that  will 
better  fix  responsibility.  You  can  not  wiselv  divide  responsibility. 
The  present  system  divides  the  authority  and  responsibility  for  tne 
preparation  of  the  estimates  among  10  Cabinet  officers  and  two  or 
three  departments  of  the  executive  Government.  Likewise,  you 
divide  authority  and  responsibility  under  the  present  system  wnen 
you  leave  the  examination  and  criticism  of  the  estimates  to  21  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses.  Now,  if  you  can  get  one  committee  in 
each  House  to  consider  estimates  and  appropriation  bills  which 
have  been  first  prepared  and  criticized  by  one  central  expert  budget 
staff,  you  can  without  constitutional  amendment  work  a  veritable 
revolution  in  orderly  and  economical  Government  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  prestige  and  the  powers  of 
the  Members  of  Congress.  It  means  simply  a  redistribution  of  work 
in  a  way  that  would  give  us  a  greater  concentration  of  authority 
and  enable  us  to  fix  responsibility. 

I  have  in  my  hands  here  a  copy  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Root 
before  the  constitutional  convention  of  New  York  in  1915,  on  August 
30,  1915.  It  is  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention under  that  date.  It  is  entitled  "  Invisible  Government." 
He  is  discussing  a  problem  of  governmental  organization  in  that 
speech.  He  is  not  discussing  the  budget  problem,  but  it  is  the  same 
problem  that  you  have  to  consider  in  the  budget  problem.  I  do 
not  know  but  you  may  intend  to  have  Mr.  Root  here  before  the 
committee  and  he  may  say  this  same  thing  to  you,  or  something 
better,  on  this  problem,  but  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
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that  speech  and  especially  in  closing  my  remarks  to  quote  two  or 
three  sentences  from  that  speech,  which  seem  to  me  to  throw  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  the  difficulties  which  you  will  have  to  meet  in  fram- 
ing a  reorganization  of  our  financial  methods.  There  are  difficulties 
that  have  been  referred  to,  and  a  good  many  questions  have  been 
asked  here  to-day.  A  certain  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  Members 
of  Congress  to  consent  to  any  change  in  the  present  method  of  doing 
things.  The  mere  suggestion  of  a  change  does  not  mean  that  the 
man  who  operates  the  present  system  is  dishonest  or  is  not  doing 
his  full  duty,  but  it  may  be  that  the  system  under  which  he  is  work- 
ing, for  which  he  is  not  individually  responsible,  is  either  a  bad 
system  or  is  not  as  good  a  system  as  could  be  devised. 

Mr.  Root  said,  in  connection  with  the  change  that  he  proposed, 
to  vest  in  the  governor  the  power  to  appoint  certain  State  officers 
who  were  previously  elective  officers: 

•  Mr.  Chairman,  then*  never  was  a  reform  in  administration  in  this  world 
which  did  not  have  to  make  its  way  against  the  strong  feeling  of  good, 
honest  men,  concerned  in  existing  methods  of  administration,  and  who  saw 
nothing  wrong.  Never!  It  is  no  impeachment  to  a  man's  honesty,  his  integ- 
rity, that  he  thinks  the  methods  that  he  is  familiar  with  and  in  which  he  is 
engaged  are  all  right.  But  you  can  not  make  any  improvement  In  this  world 
without  overriding  the  satisfaction  that  men  have  in  the  things  as  they  are,  and 
of  which  they  are  a  contented  and  successful  part. 

That  seems  to  me  to  sum  up  some  of  the  difficulties  that  we  will 
all  have  to  face  if  you  propose  any  change  in  existing  methods.  But 
if  you  devise  a  plan  to  consolidate  authority  and  responsibility  that 
is  now  diffused  in  the  preparation  of  estimates  and  in  the  handling 
of  the  estimates  in  Congress  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  appro- 
priations necessary  to  carry  on  the  Government,  it  seems  to  me  vou 
can  get  something  that  will  give  us  a  very  much  better  system  than 
the  present  system  and  one  that  will  make  for  public  discussion  and 
for  public  understanding  of  those  questions  and  thus  secure  a  more 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  work  that  Members  of  Congress  are 
trying  honestly  to  do  with  such  imperfect  machinery  as  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  missed  much  of  your  suggestion  as  to  how 
to  save  money.    I  have  been  helping  to  save  $468,000  in  the  last  few 
hours  that  was  asked  for  by  the  W  ar  Department.    They  asked  for 
$580,000  to  do  a  work  that  they  said  was  imperative  and  that  they 
must  have  the  money.    A  few  men  on  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  objected.    The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  brought  the 
matter  to  the  committee  of  which  I  am  a  memoer,  asking  for  a  rule. 
We  generally  ask  some  questions  when  they  come  with  a  divided 
report  from  any  committee  of  the  House.    If  the  committee  is  unani- 
mous, the  Committee  on  Rules  usually  feels  as  though  they  should 
give  a  rule  for  the  consideration  of  the  matter.     But  in  this  ca*> 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  came  im 
and  one  member  made  a  vigorous  protest.    We  held  the  matter  up 
for  about  six  weeks.    We  finally  got  the  War  Department  to  say  that 
they  could  get  on  with  $116,000.     Now,  there  was  a  fight  between 
the  executives  and  the  Congress  covering  a"' period  of  six  or  eight 
weeks  on  a  matter  of  saving  money,  and  the  executive  department 
that  was  trying  to  spend  the  money,  and  yet  the  general  impression 
is  that  Congress  is  the  wasteful  side  of  the  equation.    Many  of  the 
writers  upon  the  budget  go  upon  the  theory  that  Congress  is  the 
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branch  of  the  Government  that  the  public  should  be  protected 
against. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  discuss  the  question  of  control 
and  audit  of  Government  accounts? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No;  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  you  have  some 
question  that  I  could  answer,  I  would  be  very  happy  to  do  so.  1 
assume,  after  you  get  through  with  these  general  hearings,  you  will 
formulate  your  conclusions  in  a  detailed  bill  of  some  kind,  and  that 
perhaps  there  will  be  hearings  upon  that  or  opportunities  for  discus- 
sion of  its  several  details. 

There  is  one  matter  I  had  in  mind  that  I  had  noted  here,  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  rather  inappropriate  to  take  it  up ;  that  is,  the  mat- 
ter of  the  segregation  of  appropriations.  We  made  that  mistake  in 
New  York  State.  To  develop  a  greater  efficiency  and  control  we 
have  a  highly  segregated  budget;  and  the  result  is  that  we  have 
taken  away  the  ambition  to  save  money  on  the  part  of  the  officers, 
especially  of  subordinate  officers,  who  are  dealing  with  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars;  they  have  to  estimate  so  long  in  advance,  and  they 
have  to  make  a  margin  of  allowance  and  ask  for  more  than  they 
.iced  for  any  given  year.  A  new  need  comes  up  in  .some  other  depart- 
ment, and  they  can  not  use  that  money,  and  they  do  not  likejo  let 
it  lapse  into  the  treasury,  so  they  go  to  work  and  buy  things  they  do 
not  need  or  things  that  they  would  normally  ask  for  under  other 
items  of  appropriation.  Now,  if  you  have  a  properly  organized 
appropriation,  you  should  make  provision  to  allow  for  some  trans- 
fers, if  with  a  fairly  liberal  system  of  lump-sum  appropriations. 

But  those  questions,  perhaps,  had  better  be  taken  up  on  the  specific 
detailed  discussion  of  the  bill  when  you  get  to  that  stage. 

The  Chairman.  My  inquiry  was  directed  because  I  knew  you  had 
made  a  detailed  study  of  the  English  system,  and  I  wondered  whether 
you  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  need  in  this  country 
for  some  office  similar  to  that  of  comptroller  and  auditor  general? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  do  feel  favorably  inclined  to  that  position.  I  think 
I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  was  wholly  in  accord  witn  what  Mr.  Pratt 
said  this  morning.  That  is  one  point  however  concerning  which  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  For  instance,  the  point  he  raised 
this  morning  of  control  of  the  Executive  over  the  comptroller — I 
think  it  would  be  very  much  more  desirable  to  have  an  independent 
comptroller. 

The  Chairman.  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes;  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much. 


Tuesday,  September  23, 1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  L.  CLAUSE,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  BUDGET,  UNITED  STATES  CHAMBEB  OF  COMMEBCE. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr  Clause,  you  are  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  budget  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce? 
Mr.  Glaube.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  desire  to  make  a  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  your  committee? 

Mr.  Clause.  My  statement  will  be  very  brief.  Of  course,  we  wish 
to  thank  the  committee  for  this  privilege  and  for  this  opportunity 
to  file  with  it  a  brief,  which  represents  the  results  of  the  study  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee. 

The  chamber  has  called  to  its  assistance  on  this  subject  men,  some  of 
whom  have  made  a  lifelong  study  of  this  problem — Dr.  Good- 
now,  of  John  Hopkins,  who  needs  no  introduction  before  you,  and 
who  is  going  to  appear  before  you  soon,  I  understand.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  commission  in  the  State  of  Maryland  which  revised  their 
financial  system  there,  and  he  is  also  personal  adviser  to  the  gover- 
nor. He  was  also  personal  adviser  to  the  Republic  of  China  in  the 
reorganization  of  its  system.  Then  Mr.  Willoughby,  who  was  also 
a  personal  adviser  to  the  Government  of  China  in  the  same  capacity. 
We  have  various  other  members  on  the  committee;  Mr.  Goodwin, 
who  is  general  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  has  also  given  this  subject  a  great  deal  of  study  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  Mr.  Belcher,  who  is  secretary  of  the  committee,  ha* 
also  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  to  this  subject.  And  this 
brief  sets  forth  the  final  conclusions  of  the  chamber  on  this  subject. 

The  chamber  has  been  on  record  with  regard  to  this  matter  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  first  referendum  that  the  chamber  took 
was  on  this  question  of  a  national  budget,  and  the  vote  was  all  but 
unanimous  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  What  was  the  date  of  that  vote? 

Mr.  Clause.  1912, 1  think.  The  chamber,  I  think,  was  organized  in 
1912  and  that  was  the  first  referendum. 

There  is  just  one  observation  I  wish  to  make  on  the  general  sub- 
ject, which  is  probably  unnecessary,  because  it  may  have  occurred  to 
you,  who  are  much  more  familiar  with  the  subject  than  I,  and  that 
is  that  as  long  as  the  Government  had  more  revenue  than  it  had 
expenses  there  was  no  imperative  need.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  a 
good  thing  if  we  had  had  a  budget  then,  but  there  was  no  imperative 
need  for  it.  Now,  however,  when  we  have  suddenly  come  to  the  time 
when  our  expenditures  vastly  exceed  our  revenue,  the  necessity  for 
action  of  this  kind  seems  self-evident  to  the  committee,  and  I  think 
it  seems  equally  self-evident  to  Congress. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Hawley.  May  1  ask  you  a  question  about  your  chamber  of 
commerce? 

Mr.  Clause.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  suppose  like  all  Members  of  the  House  I  from 
time  to  time  get  letters  from  them  regarding  certain  activities  and 
votes  that  are  taken. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  have  often  wondered  to  what  extent  the  local  bodies 
to  whom  you  have  appealed  have  given  careful,  detailed,  intelligent 
study  to  the  matters  submitted  to  them.  What  information  have  you 
as  to  the  amount  of  study  given  by  the  local  bodies? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  can  answer  you  best  by  telling  you  what  happens  in 
Pittsburgh,  for  instance,  where  I  live.  The  question  that  is  sent  out 
for  referendum  comes  to  the  local  chamber,  and  tfce  lpcal  chambfr 
studies  the  question  first ;  that  is,  the  executive  officers  do.    Then  they 
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select  from  their  membership  a  committee  they  think  is  best  qualified 
to  understand  those  problems — the  problems  that  are  suggested  in 
that  referendum — and  they  hold  as  many  meetings  as  are  necessary 
to  organize  and  study  this  matter  carefully. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  do  you  mean  by  study?  Do  they  hold  hear- 
ings at  which  competent  witnesses  appear 

Mr.  Clause.  No. 

Mr.  Hawley  (continuing).  And  read  books? 
Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  they  read  books  and  do  whatever  reading  is 
necessary,  but  they  do  not  hold  hearings  so  far  as  the  Pittsburgh 
chamber  is  concerned.    But  they  make  a  study  of  the  problem ;  they 
have  a  preliminary  meeting  at  which  the  matter  is  presented,  and 
then  they  adjourn  and  give  it  such  study  as  it  needs  and  then  have 
another  meeting,  or  perhaps  they  have  two  or  three  meetings,  at 
which  they  discuss  it,  and  finally  they  reach  a  conclusion.    That  con- 
clusion is  referred  then  to  the  chamber  as  a  whole,  and  the  whole 
chamber  votes  on  the  report  of  this  committee.    That  is  the  way  the 
matter  is  handled  there.    I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  you 
may  wish  to  ask  about  the  machinery  of  the  chamber,  but  so  far  as 
any  questions  you  may  wish  to  ask  about  this  brief  the  chamber  of 
commerce  has  submitted  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Willoughby,  Mr.  Goodwin, 
and  Mr.  Belcher,  who  are  here  and  who  are  vastly  better  qualified 
than  I  am  to  discuss  this  subject  with  you  because  they  have  given  it 
lifelong  study. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Does  each  chamber  of  commerce  have  one  vote,  Mr. 
Goodwin  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Each  chamber  has  votes  from  1  to  10,  according  to 
the  strength  of  its  membership.  No  chamber,  however  large,  can 
have  more  than  10. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  How  many  chambers  are  there  all  together  affiliated 
with  the  central  organization? 
Mr.  Goodwin.  Twelve  hundred  and  two. 

Mr.  Clause.  With  a  total  membership  of  something  like  600,000. 
The  Chairman.  You  desire  at  this  time  only  to  present  the  brief, 
and  then  subsequently  Mr.  Goodwin  will  go  into  the  questions  with 
regard  to  the  brief  or  questions  with  regard  to  the  organization  of 
the  chamber? 
Mr.  Clafse.  And  Mr.  Willoughby  will  be  here  also. 
Mr.  Garner.  Are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  prepared  that 
brief  attached  to  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  No.  I  gave  the  authority.  There  are  some  other 
gentlemen,  and  that  full  list  of  names  is  not  on  the  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Your  committee  on  budget  and  efficiency  is 
composed  of  yourself;  Paul  W.  Brown,  of  St.  Louis;  C.  K.  Mc- 
Clatchy,  of  Sacramento ;  W.  J.  Cowles,  of  Spokane ;  Frank  J. 
Ooodnow,  of  Baltimore;  Herbert  G.  Stockwell,  of  Philadelphia; 
George  G.  Tunnell,  of  Chicago ;  and  Wm.  F.  Willoughby,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Clause.  This   report  has  been   acted  upon  by  the   entire 
chamber. 
Mr.  Garner.  This  brief  you  file? 

Mr.  Clause.  Not  that  brief,  no ;  but  it  has  been  set  forth  in  what 
has  already  been  presented. 

140868—19 12  + 
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Mr.  Garner.  The  main  thing  is,  you  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee and  we  want  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  the  brief. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Does  your  plan  set  forth  a  budget  system? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  all  the  machinery  necessary? 

Mr.  Clause.  Xot  all  the  machinery.  It  would  require  a  much 
more  elaborate  and  larger  brief  than  that. 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  submitting  this  question  to  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  throughout  the  country,  did  you  submit  to  them  a  de- 
tailed proposition  and  did  they  vote  upon  a  number  of  details? 

Mr.  Clause.  No;  not  the  details. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  just  a&ked  them  if  they  wanted  a  budget  system 
or  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  No;  on  that  original  referendum — there  is  an  origi- 
nal referendum  that  antedates  my  connection  with  the  chamber 
or  with  the  committee,  so  far  as  that  goes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Does  this  contain  an  outline  of  a  budget  system 
that  could  be  written  into  legislation? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawijsy.  And  the  chamber  voted  upon  «ach  separate  pro- 
posal ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  No;  they    voted  on  the  plan  as  submitted. 

Mr.  Hawley.  As  a  whole;  you  do  not  know  whether  they  voted 
on  the  individual  propositions  and  whether  all  the  propositions 
submitted  as  a  part  of  the  plan  have  been  approved? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Xo. 

Mr.  Clause.  The  adoption  of  a  real  budget  system  for  the  United 
States  Government  has  had  the  support  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  almost  since  the  chamber's  organiza- 
tion in  1912.  The  first  referendum  ever  held  by  the  chamber  was 
the  submission  of  this  question  to  its  organization  members  in 
October,  1912,  and  resulted  in  a  vote  of  573  to  10  in  favor  of  a 
national  budget. 

Since  that  date  the  membership  of  the  chamber  has  increased  until 
today  it  includes  about  1,200  trade  organizations  and  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce  representing  in  their  membership  over  600,000 
individual  business  men  from  everv  section  of  the  count rv  and  from 
all  its  dependencies.  Repeatedly  since  the  referendum  of  1912,  the 
chamlier,  at  its  annual  meetings  attended  by  thousands  of  repre- 
sentatives of  American  business,  has  declared  itself  in  favor  of  this 
business  reform. 

The  conditions  growing  out  of  our  participation  in  the  war,  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  sums  undreamed  of  before,  as  well  as 
the  steady  extension  into  new  fields  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  only  emphasize,  in  our  minds,  the  pressing  importance 
of  some  change  in  our  method  of  estimating  expenditure  needs  of 
the  Government  and  of  appropriating  money  for  the  running  ex- 
penses of  government.  Facing  the  problems  of  post-bellum  re- 
construction, the  National  Chamber,  at  its  seventh  annual  meeting 
in  St.  Louis,  adopted,  on  May  1  of  this  year,  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

A  national  budget  will  introduce  standards  of  business  in  correlating  Income 
and  outgo,  and  afford  information  as  to  the  disposition  and  sources  of  public 
funds.     Expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  have  reached  sums  beyW 
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nil  earlier  contemplation.  Taxation  and  borrowing  have  assumed  proportions 
hitherto  unknown.  Through  referendum  and  by  vote  of  delegates  in  annual 
meeting  this  chamber  has  repeatedly  advocated  a  budget  system  as  a  means  of 
Introducing  business  methods  in  the  Government's  fiscal  affairs.  We  reaffirm 
these  declarations. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  national  chamber  that  without  a  budget 
system  we  can  not  hope  for  any  satisfactory  check  on  extravagant 
expenditure  of  public  money  or  for  any  material  reduction  of  Fed- 
eral taxation.  As  we  see  it,  the  great  evil  in  our  present  system  of 
raising  and  spending  money  is  not  so  much  the  lack  of  willingness 
and  effort  to  reduce  but  the  use  of  methods  which  prevent,  not  only 
Congress  but  the  public  from  obtaining  any  clear  idea  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  money  is  appropriated  and  how  it  is  spent.  At  the 
present  time  the  book  of  estimates  is  arrampd  with  a  view  to  fitting 
m  with  the  committee  organization  of  Congress  and  the  appro- 
priation bills  which  Congress  passes  every  year.  It  does  not  give 
in  any  one  place  a  clear  picture  of  department  organization,  as  a 
whole,  or  of  the  program  of  work  for  the  next  year.  Congress 
necessarily  goes  at  the  problem  blindly,  and  the  public  is  worse  off. 
Neither  can  pass  judgment  on  what  has  been  done  or  what  it  is 
proposed  to  do. 

A  national  budget  system,  however,  is  designed  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  enabling  all  the  parties  concerned  and  the  public  most  of  all 
to  know  what  is  going  on.  Under  it  the  executive  must  clearly  show 
what  he  proposes  to  do  for  the  next  year,  how  his  department  i3 
organized  or  is  to  be  organized  to  do  it,  and  why  his  program  shall 
be  approved.  Congress,  with  all  the  facts  clearly  before  it,  must 
pass  on  the  wisdom  of  the  executive's  Droposals,  rejecting  what  it 
thinks  unwise  and  approving  what  it  deems  in  the  public. interest. 
And  all  the  time  the  public  has  before  it  the  information  wh;ch  will 
let  it  decide  what  its  public  servants  have  done  and  propose  to  do 
with  its  money,  passing  judgment  as  the  issues  aris3,  and  ""ik'n^  its 
opinions  felt  in  the  settlement  of  current  questions  of  pub^c  noli^v. 
This,  above  all  other  things,  is  what  a  budget  system  will  do;  the 
public  will  be  able  to  understand  why  and  how  its  monev  is  spent, 
and  until  it  does  so  understand  we  can  not  look  for  any  real  reduc- 
tion in  the  high  cost  of  government. 

Since  1912  the  chamber  has  had  a  special  committee  on  budget  and 
efficiency  which  has  given  intensive  study  to  the  problem.  In  a  report 
submitted  to  the  chamber  at  its  St.  Louis  meeting  this  year  the  com- 
mittee laid  down  certain  princip'es  which  it  regards  as  fundamental 
to  any  sound  budget  plan.    These  principles  are  as  follows: 

FOBMATION   OF  BUDGET   DT  THE  PRESIDENT. 

That  annually,  as  soon  nfter  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  as  Is  feasible  the 
President  shall  cause  the  following  steps  to  be  taken : 

1.  The  submission  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  following 
statements : 

f A)  The  condition  of  the  Public  Treasury  as  shown  by  current  resources  ami 
obligations  of  the  Government  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  Just  closed,  and,  if 
feasible,  for  a  service  of  years  preceding. 

(B)  The  revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  during  the  last  com- 
pleted fiscal  year  and,  if  feasible,  for  a  series  of  years  preceding. 

(C)  Fixed  charges  and  appropriations  and  estimated  revenues  for  the  fiscal 
year  In  progress. 
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(P)  Changes,  if  any,  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  made  in  the  revenue 
system  having  for  their  purpose  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  national  revenue. 
The  statements  called  for  under  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  should  present  the  data 
classified  and  totaled  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  clearly  their  nature. 

2.  The  submission  to  him  by  the  heads  of  all  departments  and  other  Govern- 
ment establishments  of  comparative  statements  showing  in  detail  (1)  their 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  (2)  appropriations  for  the  year  in 
progress,  and  (3)  estimates  of  expenditure  needs  for  the  year  to  ensue. 

Such  statements  shall  be  submitted  in  such  form  and  with  such  supporting 
data  as  the  President  may  prescribe. 

3.  Upon  receipt  of  the  foregoing  statements  the  President  shall  cause  to  be 
prepared  a  budget  which  shall  set  forth  in  detail: 

(A)  The  condition  of  the  Treasury  as  shown  by  current  resources  and  obliga- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  and  for  a  series  of  years  preceding; 

(B)  The  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  during  each  of  said 
years ; 

(C)  The  fixed  charges  and  appropriations  and  estimated  expenditures  during 
the  year  in  progress;  and 

*(D)  The  provisions  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  made  for  meeting  the  rev- 
( nue  and  expenditure  requirements  of  the  year  to  ensue. 

These  statements  shall  be  in  all  cases  in  the  form  of  balanced  statements 
and  the  data  contained  in  them  shall  be  so  grouped  and  totaled  as  to  furnish 
a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  resources  and  obligations  of  the  Treasury, 
appropriations  in  force,  revenues  and  expenditures. 

The  statement  of  provision  to  be  nside  for  meeting  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure requirements  of  the  Governnc?ent  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  shall 
represent  the  provision  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  should  be  made 
for  those  needs,  regard  being  had  by  him  to  the  general  policy  which,  in  his 
opinion,  should  be  followed  in  respect  to  work  programs  of  the  Government 
to  be  undertaken,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  programs  should  be  financed. 
The  budget,  in  a  word,  should  represent  his  judgment  as  to  the  financial  and 
work  prograu?  that  should  be  adopted  for  the  year  to  be  financed. 

The  preparation  of  this  budget  should  be  handled  by  a  special  service  organ- 
ized by  the  President  for  the  purpose,  working  under  his  immediate  direction 
and  instructions  and  directly  responsible  to  him. 

4.  Immediately  upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  In  regular  session,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  it  this  budget  accompanied  by  such  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, explanations,  analysis,  and  supporting  statements  as,  in  his  opinion, 
are  desirable  in  order  to  get  clearly  before  that  body  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  it.  and  the  reasons  actuating  hin?  in  their  formulation. 
This  budget  shall  represent  a  consolidated  statement  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure needs  of  the  Government  for  the  year  to  be  financed,  and  no  other 
estimates  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  directly  by  any  other  administrative 
officer  of  the  Government. 

5.  The  President  shall  in  like  manner  cause  the  heads  of  all  departments  and 
Government  establishments  to  subnet  to  him  their  estimates  of  supplementary 
or  deficiency  appropriations  needed  by  them  to  meet  requirements  of  their 
services  during  the  year  in  progress.  These  estimates  shall  be  examined  by 
the  sj>ecial  service  above  mentioned,  and  the  President  shall  submit  them,  with 
such  revision  as  he  deeira  proiier,  to  Congress  as  supplementary  or  deficiency 
budgets  for  that  year. 

ACTION   UPON   BUDGET  BY  CONGRESS. 

That  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  shall  amend  their  rules  so  as  to  provide: 

1.  For  a  single  committee  in  each  house  to  have  jurisdiction  over  all  revenue 
and  expenditure  proposals. 

2.  For  the  submission  of  the  budget  upon  Its  receipt  to  such  committee. 

3.  For  the  treatment  of  the  budget  as  the  basis  for  all  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure bills. 

4.  For  the  preparation  by  such  committee  of  a  budget  bill  or  bills  which  shall 
follow  the  scheme  and  classification  of  the  budget  as  transmitted  by  the 
President. 

5.  For  the  preparation  of  a  report  which  shall  accompany  said  budget  bill 
or  bills  and  which  shall  set  forth  clearly  all  features  or  Items  In  respect  to 
which  such  bill  departs  from  the  proposals  contained  in  the  budget  with  the 
masons  which  have  actuated  the  committee  in  recommending  such  changes. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  go  into  an  extended  exposition  of 
these  propositions.  Most  of  them  are  to-day  generally  accepted  as 
prime  requisites  of  a  budget  system.  There  are,  however,  two  or 
three  points  involved  in  this  program  which  seem  to  call  for  some 
comment. 

The  committee's  proposals  proceed  from  the  theory  that  a  bud- 
getary system  of  national  finance  absolutely  requires,  not  merely  a 
change  in  the  methods  of  the  executive  departments  in  preparing 
their  estimates  of  expenditures,  but  an  equally  marked  reform  in 
congressional  consideration  and  action  in  making  appropriation; 
that,  if  better  coordination  in  planning  for  the  next  year's  work  is 
required  of  executive  officials,  an  equal  degree  of  coordinated  con- 
sideration of  these  estimates  and  plans  should  be  assured  on  the  part 
of  Congress  and  that,  until  reform  in  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Government  in  adopting  a  finance  program  is 
secured,  we  shall  be  very  far  from  a  satisfactory  national  budget. 

The  chamber's  committee,  in  framing  its  proposals,  kept  continu- 
ally in  mind  the  fact  that,  however  admirable  might  be  the  budget 
systems  of  other  nations,  such,  for  example,  as  Great  Britain's,  any 
scheme  which  it  proposed  should  be  consistent  with  our  own  princi- 
ples of  government  and  within,  not  only  the  written  word  of  thq 
Constitution,  but  the  actual  working  conditions  of  our  political  sys- 
tem and  Government  machinery.     We  believe  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  this.    We  have  given  full  consideration  to  the  argu- 
ment sometimes  advanced  that  we  can  not  hope  to  have  a  successful 
budget  here  without  adopting  at  the  same  time  the  British  par- 
liamentary system  of  government  with  a  ministry  or  an  administra- 
tion ready  to  stand  or  fall  on  its  budget  program.    Such  an  argu- 
ment is  based  on  a  preconceived  notion  of  what  a  national  budget 
must  be.    We  have  started  with  the  one  idea  that  what  this  Govern- 
ment needs  in  making  up  its  financial  program  is  intelligent  study 
and  understanding  of  what  should  be  done,  a  work  program  to  begin 
with,  carefully  planned  by  the  Executive  and  submitted  to  the  Na- 
tional legislature  in  such  form  that,  with  proper  organization  of 
congressional  committees,  it  may  receive  intelligent  consideration 
as  a  whole  and  be  acted  upon  by  Congress  in  the  full  exercise  of  its 
legislative  powers'  and  in  unhampered  control  of  the  purse  strings. 
Such  a  plan  calls  for  no  surrender  of  real  power  by  either  branch 
of  the  government;  it  is  merely  a  method  to  enable  both  the  execu- 
tive ana  legislative  branches  to  understand  each  other,  and  for  the 
public  to  understand  both. 

It  is  true  proposals  of  our  committee  would  centralize  full  respon- 
sibility for  recommendations,  in  their  final  form,  upon  the  President. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  recognized  pow- 
ers of  either  Congress  or  the  President  in  such  a  scheme.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  propose  that  congressional  action  on  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  be  limited,  say,  to  decreasing  the  estimates 
and. that  Congress  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  an  appropriation  in 
excess  of  the  amount  asked  for  by  the  President.  It  proposes  only 
to  put  upon  the  President  responsibility  for  submitting  a  plan  to 
Congress,  to  whom,  in  turn,  the  committee  would  leave  the  responsi- 
bility of  passing  upon  the  policies  involved  in  the  President's  recom- 
mehdations  ana  the  amount  of  money  that  should  be  spent. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  is  very  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  a  work  and  financial 
program  should  be  definitely  and  clearly  fixed  with  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive. The  committee  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  proposal  that 
the  budget  bureau,  which  is  to  make  the  preparatory  study  of  de- 
partmental needs,  should  be  located  in  the  Treasury  Department,  or 
that  the  Treasury  should  be  given  the  responsibility  of  preparing  the 
budget  either  for  submission  to  the  President  or  to  Congress  direct. 
Certainly  the  latter  suggestion  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, be  a  fatal  weakness  in  any  budget  plan.  It  would  very  soon, 
if  not  immediately,  mean  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would, 
as  far  as  the  budget  estimates  are  concerned,  become  little  more  than 
the  agent  for  the  transmittal  of  departmental  requests  as  at  present, 
possibly  in  a  new  form,  but  without  the  scrutiny  and  study  that 
would  be  insisted  upon  if  it  were  understood  that  the  budget  repre- 
sented the  matured  recommendations  of  the  President  as  the  execu- 
tive head  of  the  Government.  That  a  treasury  budget  would  soon 
become  largely  a  formality  seems  clear  if  it  is  remembered  that  im- 
portant questions  of  policy  are  sure  to  be  involved  in  the  initial  bud- 
get recommendations  of  every  department. 

The  Treasury,  as  only  one  department  out  of  several,  would  natu- 
rally feel  the  greatest  reluctance  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  policies 
proposed  by  another  department.  The  atmosphere  is  very  different, 
however,  if  the  budget  bureau  is  an  agency  of  the  President  whose 
responsibility  it  clearly  is  to  recommend  to  Congress  what  the  Gov- 
ernment should  undertake  to  do  and  how  those  undertakings  should 
be  financed. 

Action  upon  the  budget  by  Congress  is  in  our  opinion  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  preparation  01  the  budget  by  the  Executive.  It 
seems  axiomatic  that  no  sound  financial  policy  can  be  hoped  for 
under  a  system  which  appropriates  money  to  be  spent,  without  con- 
sideration of  how  much  money  there  will  be  to  spend  or  which  levies 
taxes  and  provides  for  revenues  without  due  consideration  of  how 
much  revenue  must  be  raised.  Similarly  a  system  of  legislation 
which  practically  prohibits  Congress  from  ever  having  any  clear 
idea  at  all  of  the  next  year's  program  of  governmental  activit'es  as 
a  whole,  or  even  of  the  plans  and  appropriations  of  any  single  de- 
partment, can  only  lead  to  confusion,  carelessness,  and  waste. 

Such,  however,  are  the  conditions  under  which  Congress  now  la- 
bors. We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  vast  amount  of  labor  which 
members  of  appropriations  committees  spend  in  an  honest  effort  to 
meet  legitimate  demands  of  department  heads  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  appropriations  within  reasonable  limits.  To-day,  however, 
when  departmental  estimates  are  received,  their  consideration  is  scat- 
tered among  several  of  at  least  nine  committees  in  the  House,  and  the 
appropriations  when  they  finally  emerge,  are  usually  to  be  found 
in  several  of  at  least  15  appropriation  bills.  No  one  committee, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  con- 
siders the  proposals  of  an  entire  department  or  service.  On  the  other 
hand  no  department  head  or  other  administrative  officer  charged  with 
the  duty  of  submitting  estimates  to  Congress  through  the  Treasury 
Department  feels  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  careful  estimates 
and  well-thought-out  plans  which  he  would  feel  if  he  knew  that  his 
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proposals  would  all  be  considered  together  and  thoroughly  scruti- 
nized with  reference  to  each  other  and  to  a  real  department  program. 
In  other  words  Congress  does  not  get  the  information  it  should  have 
to  act  intelligently  and  wisely,  and  if  such  information  and  recom- 
mendations were  prepared  by  an  Executive  the  present  committee  or- 
ganization of  Congress  would  hamstring  any  effort  to  act  upon  them 
as  a  whole.  To  a  business  Executive  such  a  system  has  nothing  to 
support  it  and  everything  to  condemn  it.  If  there  is  added  to  this 
confusion  the  further  fact  that  the  raising  of  revenue  and  the  levy 
of  taxes  are  handled  separately  from  the  appropriations  for  expend- 
itures, the  system  spells  nothing  but  chaos,  extravagence,  and  waste. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  committee  recommends  revision  of 
the  rule?  to  provide  for  a  single  committee  in  each  House  to  have  juris- 
diction over  all  revenue  and  expenditure  propsals  and  for  reference 
to  this  committee  of  the  budget  as  a  basis  for  all  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture bills. 

In  the  preparation  of  bills  the  committee  should  be  required  to 
follow  the  scheme  and  classification  of  the  budget  as  transmitted  by 
the  President  and  in  its  report  to  the  House  or  Senate  to  set  forth 
clearly  all  departures  from  the  proposals  contained  in  the  budget 
with  the  reasons  for  them. 

We  realize  that  these  proposals  involve  a  radical  change  in  con- 
presrional  procedure.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that  no  real  bud- 
get system  will  be  achieved  until  such  a  change  is  made  and  that,  far 
irom  being  an  intrenchment  on  the  power  of  the  legislative  branch, 
it  will  actually  enhance  it.  Congress  to-day  works  largely  in  the 
dark.  It  is  not  furnished  with  the  information  it  needs  to  act  intelli- 
gently or  at  leaft  such  information  is  in  no  form  to  permit  of  such 
action.  It  will  not  Le,  as  long  as  consideration  of  appropriations  is 
divided  among  numerous  committees  and  appropriations  for  even  a 
single  department  or  service  are  found  among  several  appropriation 
bills.  Give  Congress,  however,  machinery  to  sscure  from  the  Execu- 
tive a  real,  coordinated  work  and  finance  program,  with  every  item 
of  it  supported  before  a  single  committee  or  the  proper  subcommittee 
which  can  see  the  plan  as  a  whole,  the  relative  importance  of  each 
part,  of  it  and  finally  how  the  proposals  of  one  department  fit  in  with 
another  and  you  have  provided  Congress  with  real  financial  control 
and  enhanced  rather  than  diminished  its  power  in  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 

You  will  not  find  in  the  committee  plan  any  suggestion  for  an 
accounting  department  or  for  independent  audit  and  control  of 
departmental  expenditures.  The  committee  omitted  action  on  this 
question  because  it  was  confined  in  is  duties  to  study  and  recom- 
mendation of  a  plan  for  a  budget  system  proper. 

It'  does  not  want  to  be  understood  as  opposed  to  a  plan  of  inde- 
pendent audit  but  only  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  within  its 
province  as  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tions whatsoever  in  regard  to  it. 

With  reference  to  budget  bills  now  pending  before  Congress  the 
committee  at  a  meeting  on  June  17,  after  careful  consideration  of  all 
measures  introduced  up  to  that  date,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; 

Resolred,  That  the  committee  on  budget  and  efficiency,  believing  that  the 
Good  bill  more  than  any  other  bill  which  it  has  examined  conforms  to  the 
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recommendation  already  made,  approves  the  budget  features  of  that  bill  and 
recommends  their  approval  by  the  members  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  committee  feels,  however,  that  the  bill  would  be  improved  by 
amendments  which  would  provide  for  the  abandonment  in  the  near  future  of 
the  present  form  of  submitting  the  estimates  known  as  the  Book  of  Estimates 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  budget  to  be  prepared  by  the  President  in 
accordance  with  his  own  discretion.  The  committee  expresses  no  opinion  with 
regard  to  that  part  of  the  Good  bill  providing  for  a  comptroller  general,  deem- 
ing that  it  has  no  jurisdiction  to  consider  matters  not  directly  connected  with 
budget  reform. 

The  committee  also  approves  the  Tinkham  resolution  calling  for  revision  of 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  urges  its  extension  to  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  order  mat  the  budget  as  prepared  by  the  President  may 
receive  consideration  as  a  whole  in  Congress. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  introduced  by  your  chairman 
will,  if  modified  as  suggested,  and  if  accompanied  by  the  passage  of 
Mr.  Tinkham's  resolution  in  the  House  and  of  a  similar  resolution  in 
the  Senate,  go  a  very  long  way  toward  giving  us  a  genuine  national 
budget  system.     We  are  frank  to  say  tnat  in  its  present  form  Mr. 
Good's  bill  falls  short  of  providing  for  a  satisfactory  budget  plan. 
It  makes  no  provision  for  reform  in  congressional  committee  organi- 
zation and  procedure,  which  we  regard  as  of  equal  importance  with 
reform  in  Executive  action.     On  the  contrary,  the  requirement  that 
the  "  document  to  be  known  as  a  budget "  shall  follow  the  form  and 
contents  of  the  present  Book  of  Estimates  is  a  distinct  encouragement 
to  the  continuances  of  the  present  congressional  methods.     This  is 
the  only  "  budget "  which  the  bill  actually  requires.     The  "  alterna- 
tive budget "  provided  for  in  section  8  may  or  may  not  be  submitted 
by  the  President,  and  if  submitted  may  or  may  not  be  considered  by 
Congress.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe  it  would  not  be  submitted 
or  considered,  because  a  properly  arranged  budget  could  not  be 
properly  considered  under  the  present  system.    The  Book  of  Esti- 
mates is  designed  to  fit  the  present  methods  of  congressional  action. 
Estimates  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  consideration  by  any  of 
the  numerous  committees  which  have  jurisdiction  over  appropria- 
tions and  of  the  preparation  of  the  15  or  more  appropriation  meas- 
ures now  acted  upon  by  the  House.     A  "  document  to  be  known  as  a 
budget "  prepared  according  to  the  Book  of  Estimates  would  not  be 
a  "budget."    In  itself  it  would  help  little,  if  at  all,  in  clearing  up  the 
present  confusion  in  our  financial  program.    The  committee  there- 
fore recommends  that  the  Good  bill  serve  as  the  basis  for  budget 
legislation,  but  that  a  definite  time  limit  be  fixed  on  the  use  of  the 
Book  of  Estimates  as  the  form  for  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President,  so  that  in  the  near  future  we  shall  be  assured  of  a  budget 
from  the  President  to  Congress  prepared  as  provided  in  section  8 
according  to  such  form  as  the  President  may  direct.    This,  accom- 
panied by  provision  for  change  in  committee  organization  and  pro" 
cedure  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Tinkham,  would,  we  believe,  constitute  a 
great  reform  in  our  national  financial  methods.    Its  importance  is 
far  greater  to-day  than  ever  before,  when  our  revenues  are  below  oiir 
expenses  and  when  the  people  demand  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid 
economy  by  every  department  of  the  Government.     For  many  years 
we  had  more  than  ample  revenues  for  all  our  needs.     To-day  the 
reverse  is  the  truth,  and  it  is  only  by  the  careful  planning  and  study 
of  both  revenues  and  expenditures,  which  a  budget  system  will  make 

^ssible,  that  we  can  hope  to  secure  economy. 
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Tuesday,  September  23,  1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  ELLIOTT  H.  GOODWIN,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Goodwin,  I  believe  that  we  will  now  take  up 
your  matter  again.  You  are  secretary  of  the  National  Chamber  of 
(Commerce? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Seven  years.  The  chamber  was  organized  in  April, 
1912,  and  I  became  its  general  secretary  in  August,  1912.  I  am  the 
only  one  who  has  occupied  that  position. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  your  business  prior  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  was  a  secretary  before  that.  My  connection  was 
with  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  and  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Organization  of  New  York,  over  a  matter  of  13  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  or- 
ganized ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  It  is  a  federation  of  chambers  of  commerce  and 
trade  organizations,  national  trade  organizations,  throughout  this 
country.  The  chambers  of  commerce,  meaning  by  tnat  the  local  com- 
mercial organizations,  whether  they  go  by  the  name  of  chambers  of 
commerce  or  boards  of'  trade  or  commercial  clubs,  are  far  in  the 
majority.  There  are  in  our  organization,  in  addition  to  these  local 
commercial  bodies,  some  250  to  300  trade  organizations,  by  which  I 
mean  such  organizations  as  are  run  by  a  particular  trade  or  craft.  The 
National  Canners  is  a  trade  organization,  the  Iron  &  Steel  Institute, 
and  anything  along  that  line  is  equally  eligible.  The  direction  of 
the  chamber  is  entirely  in  its  member  organization.  We  have  a  mem- 
bership of  individuals  and  firms,  and  a  very  large  membership,  but  it 
has  no  voting  power.  They  receive  what  we  call  service  from  the 
chamber  in  the  form  of  business  information,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  attend  our  meetings  and  to  take  part  in  debates,  but  the  vote  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  bodies  of  the  country.  The  membership  now 
is  in  excess  of  1,200  of  these  business  bodies.  The  voting  is  done 
either  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting  or  on  referendum.  Each  cham- 
ber has  a  vote  according  to  the  strength  of  its  membership.  For  in- 
stance, for  the  first  25  they  have  one  vote,  and  for  each  200  in  excess 
of  that  first  25  they  have  an  additional  vote,  but  in  order  that  the 
large  industrial  bodies  can  not  control  this  chamber,  there  is  a  limit 
of  10.  That  is  a  discrimination,  in  my  mind,  a  very  proper  discrim- 
ination, against  the  largest  organizations  of  the  country. 

Tn  an  annual  meeting  they  may  have  as  many  delegates  as  they  are 
entitled  to  votes.  During  the  seven  years  of  the  chamber  we  have 
conducted,  I  think,  now  29  referenduins.  The  first  subject  that  was 
submitted  to  a  vote  was  that  of  a  national  budget,  and  it  is  mainly 
why  I  am  here  to-day,  for  in  those  early  days  I  had  the  drafting  of 
that  particular  referendum,  setting  up  more  or  less  a  form  which  has 
been  followed  throughout,  and  since  that  time  the  interest  in  the 
project  of  a  national  budget  which  came  from  my  study  at  that  time 
has  led  me  to  take  an  interest  to  the  present  day. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  at  that  time,  even  in  its  early  form,  we  had  a 
plan  that  has  been  carried  through  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  set- 
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ting  forth  both  the  negative  and  the  affirmative  of  the  proposition,  and 
a  ballot  on  which  it  is  as  easy  to  vote  a  nay  as  an  aye,  and  the  material, 
which  differs  very  much  with  the  different  referenda,  illustrative  of 
the  whole  subject,  so  that  while  a  referendum  pamphlet  of  the  cham- 
ber does  not  and  can  not  claim,  nor  do  we  desire  to  claim,  that  it  is  the 
sum  of  knowledge  on  it,  it  is  at  least  suggestive;  and  while  all  th& 
knowledge  is  not  contained  in  the  pamphlet,  it  is  suggestive  of  where 
it  can  be  obtained  and  what  the  line  of  argument  is  that  can  be  brought 
up  against  the  plan  which  is  submitted. 

That  one  was  submitted  November  30, 1912.  We  had  a  small  mem- 
bership in  those  days.  We  allow  45  days  for  the  vote  to  come  in.  The 
number  of  organizations  in  the  national  chamber  at  that  time  was  198, 
and  the  number  voting  was  152,  under  the  plan  which  I  have  ex- 
plained, by  which  the  organizations  have  the  number  of  votas  accord- 
ing to  their  membership:  and  there  were  573  votes  cast  in  favor  of  the 
plan  and  10  opposed  to  it. 

Now,  when  a  referendum  gets  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  it  be* 
comes  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors,  which  does  not  control  the 
policy  of  the  chamber,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  In  that  fact  lay  a  novel  experiment  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not  have  a  governing 
body  that  can  determine  policies.  Policies  can  only  be  determined  by 
submitting  a  proposition  to  our  membership.  In  this  it  is  our  pre- 
ferred form,  or  in  an  older  and  well-known  form  of  having  the  matter 
submitted  by  resolution  and  adopted  at  an  annual  or  special  meeting. 
Under  that  duty  imposed  upon  the  board  of  directors  we  have  been 
carrying  on  a  campaign  for  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  the  subject 
of  a  budget.  We  have  always  had  a  budget  committee.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  go  before  the  President  and  to  interview  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  think  that  anyone  will  question  the  tremendous 
growth  of  interest  ri  this  subject  of  the  national  budget  in  the  years 
that  have  intervened. 

One  might  say  that  what  the  chamber  of  commerce  committee 
passed  upon  reven  years  ago  does  not  represent  their  information  at 
the  present  time.  They  might  say  so  in  regard  to  this,  although  I 
think  you  would  probably  admit  that  such  a  business  proposition  as 
a  budget  will  come.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  at  almost 
every  annual  meeting  submitted  the  subject  to  the  meeting  to  test 
the  sentiment,  and  I  will  say  that  the  sentiment  is  just  as  strong 
to-day  among  our  1.200  member  organizations  as  it  was  in  the  first 
year  among  our  150  member  organizations. 

Now,  the  intention  of  the  budget  committee  in  the  chamber,  act- 
ing on  a  referendum,  is  that  of  carrying  out  the  duty  imposed  upon 
the  hoard  of  making  the  vote  effective,  and  it  is  to  take  a  matter 
which  is  set  forth  in  general  principles,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary, 
to  bring  it  down  to  a  concrete  proposition  whi?h  Congress  haa  to 
consider  in  formulating  a  bill.  Such  a  committee  has  no  power  to 
depart  from  the  principles  that  are  laid  down  in  a  referendum,  but 
a  referendum  is  never  put  up  as  a  bill  but  as  a  general  principle 
which  can  be  interpreted  into  legislation. 

In  that  work  ot  trying  to  make  concrete  the  idea  of  a  national 
budget,  I  think  we  strike  the  greatest  difficulty  that  there  is  in  the 
whole  subject,  because  while  there  are  thousands  and  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  I  believe,  in  this  country  who  are  advocates  of  a 
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budget  principle,  they  do  not  mean,  except  in  very  general  terms, 
exattty  the  same  tiling;  and  although  gentlemen  who  have  been  here 
speaking  for  different  organizations  and  representatives  of  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  have  had  conferences  and  mean  practically  the 
same  thing  which  we  advocate,  there  will  doubtless  be  differences, 
certainly  of  minor  importance,  while  with  others  throughout  the 
country  there  might  be  other  differences. 

I  will  illustrate  that  by  saying  I  think  there  are  some  advocates  of 
a  national  budget  who  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that  it  can  not  be 
obtained  without  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  all  so  deeply  imbued  with  budget  procedure  as 
carried  under  a  cabinet  form  of  government  in  England  that  they 
believe  a  responsible  cabinet,  a  responsible  executive,  an  exe2iitive 
that  resigns  when  it  is  defeated  on  the  budget,  is  a  ne  essary  part  of 
the  plan.  Not  so  with  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  tried  to  work  out  the  benefits  of  the 
budget  plan  as  carried  on  in  other  countries  under  an  American 
system  of  government,  with,  of  course,  no  constitutional  change, 
with  little,  if  any,  legal  change,  and  with  the  least  possible  dis- 
turbance of  present  established  practices,  both  of  the  executive 
branch  and  the  legislative  branch. 

In  particular,  I  might  say  to  you,  we  are  not  aiming  at  limiting 
any  one  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  as  you  will  find  when  I  develop 
in  more  detail  the  plan  that  we  have  to  present,  anymore  than  we 
are  trying  to  limit  tlie  powers  of  the  Executive.  We  are  not  putting 
up  or  recommending  a  budget  organ  next  to  the  President  which 
shall  be  in  any  way  a  limitation  on  the  President  or  the  President's 
power,  and  we  are  not  advocating  in  Congress  any  changes  of  rules 
of  procedure  which  shall  be  a  limitation  either  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  or  of  the  individual  Congressman. 

Those  have  been  the  principles  on  which  we  have  drawn  up  our 
plans  in  A,  B,  C  form,  and  where  points  are  not  covered  there  it 
may  pretty  well  be  taken  for  granted  that  from  consideration  given 
we  have  no  opinion  to  express  on  it,  and  we  regard  it  either  as  a 
minor  detail  or  something  without  our  scope  to  determine,  something 
to  be  determined  by  Congress  with  a  closer  knowledge  of  its  powers 
and  procedure,  or  by  the  President  in  the  same  position  on  the  other 
side. 

We  have  filed  a  brief  here  to-day,  through  our  chairman,  Mr. 
Clause,  which  covers  our  stand  at  some  length.  I  think,  however, 
that  I  can  trespass  less  on  your  patience  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  the  gist  of  the  chamber's  platform  by  using  a  shorter  document 
containing  the  resolutions  passed  at  our  last  annual  meeting  in  St. 
Louis,  May  1,  1919,  and  the  report  of  our  committee  on  budget  and 
efficiency,  which  was  submitted  at  that  meeting. 

I  may  say  that  in  this  matter  that  we  have  alwavs  had  a  com- 
mittee, having  regard  to  various  interests  and  having  some  geo- 
graphical distribution.  It  is  made  up  of  different  elements.  Mr. 
Clause  is  a  business  man,  a  prominent  business  man  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co.  Mr. 
Paal  W.  Brown  is  a  magazine  editor  in  St.  Louis;  Mr.  McClatchy 
is  *  newspaper  man,  of  the  Sacramento  Bee ;  Mr.  Cowles  is  of  the 
Spokesman-Review  in  Spokane;  Mr.  Stock  well  is,  I  think,  an  ac- 
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countant ;  Mr.  Tunell,  of  Chicago,  is  a  business  man ;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby  is  well  known  to  all  of  you  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Temple.  You  did  not  mention  Dr.  Goodnow. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Dr.  Goodnow  also  is  a  member  of  the  budget  com- 
mittee, and  I  do  not  have  to  say  anything  about  him  to  you. 

May  I  ask  you  to  turn  to  page  4  of  this  pamphlet,  and  with  your 
permission  I  will  read  the  first  part,  as  to  the  formation  of  budget 
by  the  President : 

That  annually,  as  soon  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  as  Is  feasible,  the 
President  shall  cause  the  following  steps  to  be  taken : 

1.  The  submission  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  following 
statements : 

A.  The  condition  of  the  Public  Treasury  as  shown  by  current  resources  and 
obligations  of  the  Government  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  and. 
if  feasible,  for  a  series  of  years  preceding. 

B.  The  revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  during  the  last  com- 
pleted fiscal  year  and,  if  feasible,  for  a  series  of  years  preceding. 

C.  Fixed  charges  and  appropriations  and  estimated  revenues  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  progress. 

D.  Changes,  if  any,  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  made  in  the  revenue 
system  having  for  their  purpose  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  national 
revenue.  The  statements  called  for  under  A,  B,  and  C  should  present  tbe 
data  classified  and  totaled  In  such  a  way  as  to  show  clearly  their  nature. 

2.  The  submission  to  him  by  the  heads  of  all  departments  and  other  govern- 
mental establishments  of  comparative  statements  showing  in  detail  (1)  their 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  (2)  appropriations  for  the  year 
In  progress,  and  (3)  estimates  of  expenditure  needs  for  the  year  to  ensue. 

Such  statements  shall  be  submitted  in  such  form  and  with  such  supporting 
data  as  the  President  may  prescribe. 

3.  Upon  receipt  of  the  foregoing  statements,  the  President  shall  cause  to  be 
prepared  a  budget  which  shall  set  forth  in  detail : 

A.  The  condition  of  the  Treasury  as  shown  by  current  resources  and  obli- 
gations at  the  end  of  the  .fiscal  years  just  closed  and  for  a  series  of  years 
preceding.  * 

B.  The  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  during  each  of  said 
years. 

C.  The  fixed  charges  and  appropriations  and  estimated  expenditures  during 
the  year  in  progress ;  and 

D.  The  provisions  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  made  for  meeting  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  requirements  of  the  year  to  ensue. 

These  statements  shall  be  In  all  cases  In  the  form  of  balanced  statements 
and  the  data  contained  in  them  shall  be  so  grouped  and  totaled  as  to  furnish 
a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  resources  and  obligations  of  the  Treasury, 
appropriations  in  force,  revenues,  and  expenditures. 

The  statement  of  provision  to  be  made  for  meeting  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture requirements  of  the  Government  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  shall  repre- 
sent the  provision  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  should  be  made  for 
those  needs,  regard  being  had  by  him  to  the  general  policy  which,  in  his 
opinion,  should  be  followed  in  respect  to  work  programs  of  the  Government  to 
be  undertaken  and  the  manner  in  which  such  programs  should  be  financed. 
The  budget,  in  a  word,  should  represent  his  judgment  as  to  the  financial  and 
work  program  that  should  be  adopted  for  the  year  to  be  financed. 

The  preparation  of  this  budget  should  be  handled  by  a  special  service  organ- 
ized by  the  President  for  the  purpose,  working  under  his  immediate  direction 
and  Instructions  and  directly  responsible  to  him. 

4.  Immediately  upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  in  regular  session,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  transmit  to  it  this  budget  accompanied  by  such  letter  of  transmittal 
explanations,  analysis,  and  supporting  statements  as,  in  his  opinion,  an'  de- 
sirable in  order  to  get  clearly  before  that  body  the  nature  of  the  proposal* 
contained  in  it,  and  the  reasons  actuating  him  in  their  formulation. 

This  builget  shall  represent  a  consolidated  statement  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure needs  of  the  Government  for  the  year  to  be  financed,  and  no  other 
estimates  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  directly  by  any  other  administrative 
officer  of  the  Government. 
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."».  The  President  shall  in  like  manner  cause  the  heads  of  all  departments  and 
»;m  era  went  establishments  to  submit  to  him  their  estimates  of  supplementary 
or  deficiency  appropriations  needed  by  them  to  meet  requirements  of  their 
KTvlivs  during  the  year  in  progress.  These  estimates  shall  be  examined  by 
the  special  service  above  mentioned,  and  the  President  shall  submit  them,  with 
>u<h  revision  as  he  deems  proper,  to  Congress  as  supplementary  or  deficiency 
l»udgeU  for  that  year. 

Xow,  there  is  what  is  termed,  in  technical  language,  an  executive 
budget,  and  a  plan  which  we  believe  should  be  followed  in  the  mak- 
ing up  of  it.  You  will  note  that  a  matter  which  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion here  to-day,  the  question  of  a  budget  bureau,  the  organ  that 
^hall  formulate  the  budget,  is  very  carefully  expressed  in  language 
here  as  "  a  special  service  organized  by  the  President  for  the  purpose, 
working  under  his  immediate  instructions  and  directions  and  im- 
mediately responsible  to  him." 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  view  of  our  committee  that  the  executive 
I  budget  must  be  made  up  on  the  authority  of  the  President  and  solely 
on  that  authority.  We  are  not  looking  toward  the  creation  of  any 
officers  with  statutory  powers.  We  are  avoiding  any  such  question 
as  inserting  an  officer  between  a  Cabinet  official  and  the  President. 
it  is  a  service  such  as  the  President  desires  to  create  for  carrying  on 
from  year  to  year  this  budget  activity. 

From  my  point  of  view,  an  Executive  budget  is  just  half  a  loaf  and 
no  more.    You  will  recall  that  in  1912  President  Tat  t  submitted  to  Con- 
gress an  Executive  budget.    True  he  did  it  probably  simply  to  show  the 
completion  of  a  plan,  for  it  came  into  Congress  right  at  the  end  of 
(he  session,  and  there  was  nothing  when  that  work  had  been  done  that 
required  the  least  attention  from  Congress,  and  Congress  did  not  pay 
the  least  attention  to  it.     In  other  words,  the  President  may  draw  up 
the  most  beautiful  budget  in  the  world,  and  he  may  show  to  the 
American  people  what  he  is  aiming  to  do,  but  unless  Congress  makes 
the  necessary  preparation  to  handle  the  President's  budget,  we  have 
accomplished  very  little,  if  anything,  so  vou  will  see  that  the  next 
head  is  "  Action  upon  budget  by  Congress.^' 
Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Goodwin,  may  I  interrupt  you  there? 
Mr.  Goodwin.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  see  that  you  use  the  word  "  shall " — the  President 
*' shall."  Do  you  mean  by  that,  for  instance,  that  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  request  a  budget  committee,  a  different  budget, 
the  President  might  create,  under  your  arrangement,  an  estimate  for 
that  body  which  should  be  submitted  to  the  President — if  there  was 
an  estimate  submitted  to  the  President,  that  he  is  compelled  to  submit 
it  to  Congress? 
Mr.  Goodwin.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  use  that  term  "  shall,"  and  if  you  put  that  in  the 
law  he  has  no  discretion  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  No;  we  did  not  mean  that;  that  word  is  unfor- 
tunate. It  is  simply  the  laying  out  of  a  plan ;  it  is  not  meant  to  be 
mandatory  at  all. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  mean  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  whether  he  will  send  an  estimate  or  an  original  budget 

Mr.  Goodwin  (interrupting).  In  other  words,  the  idea  is  to  put 
these  supplementary  budgets,  deficiency  budgets,  in  a  way  so  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  not  come  to  you,  but  it  goes  through  the 
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same  machinery.  You  will  note  that  it  says  "  these  estimates  shall  be 
examined  by  the  special  service  above  mentioned,  and  the  President 
shall  submit  them,  with  such  revision  as  he  deems  proper,  to  Congress 
as  supplementary  or  deficiency  budgets  for  that  year." 

Mr.  Garner.  You  will  notice  that  uthe  President  shall  submit 
them,  with  such  revisions."  Suppose  that  he  did  not  want  to  sub- 
mit it? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  That  implies  that.  That  is  the  wrong  use  of  the 
language. 

Mr.  Temple.  Referring  to  the  last  two  lines  on  the  bottom  of 
page  5  and  the  first  two  lines  at  the  top  of  page  6,  it  puts  the  budget 
under  the  control  of  the  President,  and  he  probably  would  want  to 
submit  an  estimate,  under  his  control  and  direction. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes.  I  think  our  committee  had  very  clearly  in 
mind  the  centralization  of  responsibility  here.  The  creation  of  any 
sort  of  body  by  Congress  with  powers  independent  of  the  President 
in  formulating  a  budget  would  at  once  allow  the  President,  in 
defending  his  budget,  to  raise  the  question  that  there  was  some  one 
else  who  had  a  certain  authority  in  making  it.  This  report  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  that  can  not  be  done;  that  whatever  agency  there  is 
is  the  President's  agency ;  it  acts  by  the  President,  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  alone.  It  is  providing  him  with  a  staff  to  do  those 
things  which  no  one  with  his  responsibility  can  do  for  himself  and 
over  which  he  ca.n  exercise  only  a  supervisory  control. 

I  will  continue: 

ACTION    UPON   BUDGET  BY   CONGRESS. 

That  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  shall  amend  their  rules  so  as  to  prorlde: 

1.  For  a  single  committee  in  each  House,  to  have  jurisdiction  over  all  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  proposals. 

2.  For  the  submission  of  the  budget  upon  its  receipt  to  such  committee. 

Mr.  Garner.  Under  our  present  arrangement  we  have  a  number  of 
appropriating  committees,  and  we  have  one  committee  who:e  duty 
it  is  to  raise  the  revenue.  Would  you  have  all  of  those  committee* 
consolidated  into  one  committee? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  would. 

Mr.  Garner.  A  committee  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  raise  the 
re  venue  and  to  provide  for  the  expenditures? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  would,  and  that  is  the  idea  set  up  by  our  committee. 
We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  budget,  in  its  actual  working  out  i> 
going  to  be  a  matter  of  time.  But  that  is,  to  our  mind,  the  only  solu- 
tion that  should  be  reached  in  the  end  of  the  process,  when  you  have  a 
thorough  budget  procedure.  Tt  should  be  handled  by  not  more  than 
one  committee  in  each  House. 

2.  For  the  submission  of  the  budget  ujhhi  Its  receipt  to  such  committee. 

3.  For  the  treatment  of  the  budget  as  the  basis  for  nil  revenue  and  expenditure 
bills. 

Mr.  Garner.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  there? 

Mi\  Goodwin.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Mr.  Garner.  Do  you  propose  that  the  committee  should  be  confined 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  budget  committee  as  to  the  method  of  raisniR 
revenues? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Garner,  You  say  here  "  for  the  treatment  of  the  budget  as  the 
basis  for  all  revenue  and  expenditure  bills." 

Mr.  Temple.  Look  at  paragraph  D,  on  page  5,  Mr.  Garner,  "  the 
provisions  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  made  for  meeting  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  requirements  of  the  year  to  ensue/' 

Mr.  Garner.  But  he  is  suggesting  an  amendment  to  the  rules.  If 
the  rules  provide  to-day  that  we  could  only  consider  the  methods  of 
raising  the  revenue  suggested  by  the  President,  we  would  be  restricted 
under  the  rules. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  think  I  will  clear  that  up,  Mr.  Gamer,  a  little  later 
on.    Certainly  I  can  clear  it  up  if  it  is  not  cleared  up  here. 

For  the  preparation  by  such  committee  of  a  budget  bill  or  bills  which  shall 
follow  the  scheme  and  classification  of  the  budget  ag  transmitted  by  the  President. 

Please  note  those  words,  "  which  shall  follow  the  scheme  and  classi- 
fication of  the  budget  as  transmitted  by  the  President.'' 

5.  For  the  preparation  of  a  report  which  shall  accompany  said  budget  bill  or 
bills  and  which  shall  set  forth  clearly  all  features  or  items  in  respect  to  which 
soch  bill  departs  from  the  proposals  contained  in  the  budget  with  the  reasons 
which  have  actuated  the  committee  in  recommending  such  changes. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  back  to  a  statement  that  I  heard  Mr. 
darner  make,  and  that  was  if  the  President  submitted  careful  esti- 
mates, and  Congress  undertook  to  increase  it,  that  public  attention 
would  center  on  that  increase,  and  it  would  become  an  issue  in  every 
congressional  district.  That  is  precisely  the  principle  that  we  are 
working  on  in  this  plan.  We  have  not  put  forward  any  limitation, 
any  two -thirds  vote  for  instance.  We  have  put  forward  in  this 
provision  for  a  report,  we  have  assurance  for  publicity,  and  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  constituents  as  to  what  has  been  done.  It  does 
not  limit  the  power  of  Congress  to  depart  from  the  President,  but 
it  does  require  that  Congress  shall  point  out  every  feature  in  which 
it  has  departed,  and  it  will  give  a  basis  for  the  healthiest  kind  of 
political  discussion,  and  something  new  in  this  country,  a  basis  for 
the  public  understanding  of  finance  and  discussing  the  actions  of  its 
Representatives,  with  some  regard  to  the  way  they  have  handled 
the  revenues  and  the  expenditures  of  the  United  States.  What  we 
look  to  as  far  more  important  than  any  effort  we  can  conceive  of,  of 
restrictions  on  powers  on  Congress,  and,  as  I  said  before,  we  have 
attempted  to  work  out  this  budget  plan,  not  on  English  ideals,  but 
to  accomplish  the  true  object  of  the  budget.  However,  I  think, 
when  we  get  into  a  technical  subject,  and  all  forms  of  accounting 
are  technical,  it  is  very  important  to  keep  in  mind  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  by  a  budget  procedure. 

Of  course,  a  business  man  would  say  outright  that  we  are  trying 
to  save  money.  As  an  advocate  of  the  budget  I  can  not  cons  ien- 
tiously  say  that  a  thorough  budget  procedure  will  save  one  cent  of 
money,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Government  is 
endeavoring  in  this  way  to  curtail  expenses.  It  does  provide  for 
the  intelligent  expenditure  of  money.  It  may  be  a  greater  amount, 
and  to  get  that  intelligent  expenditure  of  monev  through  a  budget 
procedure  the  main  thing  that  you  can  accomplish  is  the  establish- 
ment of  machinery  by  which  the  public  can  understand  for  what 
purpose  the  money  is  spent. 

If  a  budget  was  merely,  wntlemen,  to  get  a  more  orderly  method 
of  footing  up  accounts  in  the  executive  departments,  or  to  simplify 
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your  tasks  here,  where  you  have  a  very  complicated  machinery,  I 
confess  it  would  have  little  or  no  interest  to  me.  I  am  always,  as  an 
organizer,  a  man  who  is  interested  in  simplifying  problems,  but  that 
is  a  small  matter.  The  success  of  the  budget  establishment  is  going 
to  depend  on  the  question  of  whether  you  put  up  a  procedure 
through  which  the  public  can  understand  how  the  money  is  raised 
and  through  which  it  can  understand  how  it  is  spent,  and  the 
criticism  of  the  present-day  method  is  not  because  you  have  H 
committees,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  not  the  power 
to  revise  the  estimate  of  the  heads  of  departments,  which  they  have 
submitted  to  him,  but  from  the  results  of  those  things  it  is  so  com- 
plicated that  no  outsider,  and  very  few  insiders,  can  get  at  how 
the  money  is  raised  and  for  what  purpose  it  is  expended. 

Our  whole  interest  in  that  matter  runs  to  that  one  single  point. 
We  have  had  occasion,  gentlemen,  to  carefully  examine  the  bills 
of  the  present  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  get  to  the  bill,  may  I  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  importance  you  attach  to  the  first  item  in  re- 
gard to  the  change  in  the  rules  of  the  House?  Will  you  describe  it, 
"A  single  committee  in  each  House  to  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
revenue  and  expenditure  proposals  "  ?  Take  the  question  of  revenue 
and  expenditure.  The  matter  of  raising  revenue,  bills  of  that  kind, 
all  go  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  By  their  long  service 
on  the  committee  and  their  constant  study  of  those  problems,  the 
members  of  that  committee  become  experts,  and  they  pay  very  little 
attention,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  things  can  pay  very  little  at- 
tention, to  general  legislation,  except  as  it  affects  revenue  and  per- 
haps a  limited  amount  to  appropriations.  So  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  they  pay  no  attention,  or  but  very  little  attention,  if 
any,  to  matters  or  measures  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  revenue. 
Their  time  is  taken  up  entirely  with  studied  of  appropriations.  Like 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  members  become  experts  on 
that  subject;  so,  too,  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions become  experts  on  that  subject.  When  you  come  to  get  a  dif- 
ferent result,  when  you  follow  those  logical  lines,  especially  as  far 
as  two  committees  are  concerned,  leaving  the  question  of  revenue  to 
the  experts  that  have  grown  up  in  that  service  and  the  question  of 
money  appropriations  to  men  whose  whole  congressional  career 
perhaps  has  been  devoted  to  work  on  that  line 

Mr.  Goodwin  (interrupting).  Mr.  Chairman,  as  regards  the  per- 
sonnel of  one  committee,  I  would  not  question  your  argument  in  the 
slightest,  that  into  this  one  budget  committee  must  be  brought  the 
invaluable  experience  of  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  raising  the  revenue  and  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  expending  it,  but  one  committee  is  the  one  logical  solution 
of  a  budget  procedure,  because  a  budget  that  does  not  strike  a 
balance  is  unthinkable.  How  you  work  in  Congress,  I  confess  that 
I  do  not  know.  How  do  you  approximate,  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee  here  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  with  some  15  other  committees  handling  appro- 
priations, a  balance  between  revenue  and  appropriation?  When 
you  get  a  request  which  you  must  recognize  for  a  considerable  ex- 

nditure,  how  do  you  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Ways  and 
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Means  Committee,  the  fact  that  they  must  increase  their  program 
for  revenue  to  include  this  item  for  wnich  you  means  to  appropriate? 
It  seems  to  me  that  while  I  am  frankly  without  qualification  to  sug- 
gest by  what  means  the  experience  of  the  members  of  these  two 
committees  can  best  be  brought  together  to  work  in  one,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  insoluble  problem,  and  might  do  with  one  committee  hav- 
ing two  subcommitees,  one  on  raising  the  revenue  and  one  on  spend- 
ing the  revenue,  but  all  the  time  I  think  that  a  central  commitee  is 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  budget,  in  order  to  handle  in- 
telligently and  carefully  balanced  programs  which  come  down  to 
you  as  the  basis  of  your  legislation  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Garner.  Up  to  1914,  my  recollection  is  that  we  were  always 
within  about  $35,000,000,  that  is,  of  the  balance  between  the  expen- 
diture and  the  revenue,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  as  we  came  along 
to  make  the  appropriations,  if  we  had  appropriated  more  than  the 
revenue  that  year,  it  was  a  constant  discussion  in  Congress  that  we 
could  not  make  this  appropriation  and  that  appropriation  becaus? 
we  were  a  million  or  three  hundred  million  short  of  the  revenue  of 
last  year  and  more  than  the  revenue  expended  in  the  last  fiscal 
year- # 

Mr.  Campbell  (interrupting).  From  1902  to  1914,  I  think,  in 
every  year  the  revenues  exceeded  the  expenditures ;  I  think  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  last  year,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  as  I  recall  it  at  the  time,  was  defeated  be- 
cause he  would  not  open  the  doors  of  the  Treasury  to  every  looter 
that  came  along,  would  make  a  statement,  soon  after  a  session  began, 
along  about  the  time  that  the  committees  began  to  bring  in  their 
bills  making  appropriations,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
estimates  were  so  much  and  that  the  estimated  revenues  were  so 
much,  and  that  the  committees  would  have  to  cut  their  cloth  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  cloth  they  had.  That  was  done  through  those 
years,  and  it  worked  as  Mr.  Garner  has  said 

Mr.  Goodwin  (interrupting).  It  was  not  worked  within  $35,000,- 

000  either  way,  and  considering  the  machinery  you  have  for  arriving 
at  a  balance,  perhaps  it  is  very  praiseworthy.  I  have  been  coming  to 
Congress  for  20  years  and  watching  it,  and  I  have  been  present  when 

1  heard  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  lecturing  the 
House  soundly  more  than  once.  And  perhaps,  Mr.  Garner,  you  nave 
reason  to  be  proud  that  the  thing  has  not  had  a  variation  of  more 
than  $70,000,000,  but  I  think  that  a  man  in  a  foreign  country,  used 
to  a  budget  system,  if  anything  like  that  would  come  out,  he  would 
feel  very  sad,*  and  after  all  it  is  not  a  very  good  defense  to  say  that 
you  have  been  able  to  figure  it  within  $70,000,000  when  an  exact  bal- 
ance is  possible. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  believe  that  the  theory  you  have  here  of  having  one 
committee  for  appropriations  and  revenue  is  entitled  to  attention 
and  discussion,  but  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  that 
this  is  a  political  form  of  government.  You  would  need  a  committee 
of  35  men,  not  less  than  that,  if  you  undertook  to  have  them  repre- 
sentative of  the  country.  We  are  going  to  make  appropriations,  and 
we  are  going  to  make  additional  revenues,  and  change  the  revenues 
from  the  present  system  and  raise  the  same  amount  of  money  by  a 
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different  system.    Some  people  urge  one  committee  for  both  appro- 
priation and  revenue. 

The  committee  is  then  divided  upon  party  lines,  and  the  bill  is  then 
one  bill,  and  we  go  back  into  the  House  and  there  again  we  divide 
into  party  lines.  The  result  is  that  I  am  voting  for  or  against  the 
entire  bill  because  one  portiton  of  it  is  objectionable  to  me.  It  docs 
not  permit  me  to  cast  my  vote  intelligently  with  reference  to  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government,  because  I  am  compelled,  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  principle,  to  vote  for  or  against  this  particular  bill,  because 
it  has  some  revenue  features  that  I  do  not  believe  in.  There  is  a 
political  difficulty,  or  a  practical  difficulty,  that  I  see  in  having  one 
committee  to  expend  the  money  and  to  raise  it,  and  I  believe  you  can 
reach  the  same  results  by  having  two  separate  committees,  one  on 
revenues  and  one  on  expenditures,  an  appropriation  committee,  and 
a  ways  and  means  committee ;  and  they  will  be  able  to  cooperate,  and, 
I  think,  to  keep  it  within  $25,000,000  or  $50,000,000  of  a  balance.  You 
are  speaking  of  getting  an  accurate  balance.  That  is  impossible. 
There  is  no  man  living  that  can  estimate  within  $50,000,000  of  the 
revenue 

Mr.  Goodwin  (interrupting).  You  can  make  your  estimates- 


Mr.  Garner.  If  the  Treasury  Department  can  not  estimate  within 
$50,000,000 — and  I  am  very  conservative,  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  can  estimate  within  $100,000,000 — and  I  believe  that  Congress 
could  keep  within  $100,000,000,  and  I  think  the  results  would  be  the 
same  with  two  committees  as  you  would  have  with  one,  and  in  having 
one  committee  you  take  away  the  political  feature  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  this  would  be  an  ideal 
system — to  keep  a  balance  between  the  expenditures  and  revenue. 
But  after  the  armistice  was  signed  the  same  question  came  to  my 
mind,  and  I  have  given  some  thought  to  it ;  but,  then,  like  a  bolt  out 
of  a  clear  sky  came  an  estimate  of  $750,000,000  for  the  railroads,  and 
we  had  to  grant  it,  and  we  had  to  do  it  quickly,  because  time  was 
the  essence  of  the  whole  thing.  We  could  not  wait  to  discover  the 
sources  for  that  revenue.  Then,  within  a  couple  of  weeks  after  we 
had  done  that  came  the  estimate  from  the  President  for  $100,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  grain  for  Europe,  for  the  relief  in  Europe. 
Again  we  could  not  have  waited  to  discover  whether  or  not  this  item 
could  be  taxed  more  or  that  item  could  be  taxed  more.  We  had  to 
content  ourselves  with  trusting  to  luck  in  coming:  into  the  money. 

Now,  take  this  Congress,  one  day  while  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations was  in  session,  not  knowing  that  the  bill  was  in  existence, 
we  found  that  the  House  had  taken  action  increasing  the  postal 
employees'  salaries  $50,000,000,  and  in  the  next  day  or  two  came  a  bill 
changing  entirely  the  pay  or  compensation  of  the  war-risk  act 
Now  those  things  are  going  to  continue.  Questions  of  that  kind  an? 
going  to  come  up  week  after  week  and  month  after  month,  especially 
during  this  reconstruction  period.  The  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  says,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  we  ought  to  carry  about 
$2,000,000,000  of  time  certificates.  Of  course,  that  all  depends  on 
what  we  carry  as  a  matter  of  policy,  from  the  policy  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  but  unquestionably  a  great  deal  of  the  financing 
will  have  to  be  done  along  that  line,  and  the  only  question  which 
comes  to  my  mind,  or  a  number  of  questions  that  came  to  me  as  I 
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read  that  and  as  I  heard  it,  as  to  whether  in  actual  practice  a  com* 
mittee  which  reports  out  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,000  or  $200,- 
000,000  based  on  the  estimate  of  the  President  or  of  the  executive 
departments,  whether  or  not,  in  order  to  keep  this  picture  a  perfect 
picture,  we  must  also  pick  up  the  sources  of  revenue  from  which  that 
expenditure  will  come. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  do  not  think  that  my  plan  for  one  committee,  act- 
ing in  such  emergencies,  would  require  you  to,  or  it  would  prevent 
the  committee  on  appropriations,  when  called  on  to  make  such  an 
extraordinary  expenditure,  making  the  appropriations,  without  con- 
sidering the  views  of  those  who  have  got  to  raise  the  revenues,  and  it 
never  should  be  in  a  position  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  there  should 
be  a  joint  responsibility  of  appropriating  and  revenue-raising  author- 
ities in  Congress 

Mr.  Garner.  Your  theory  is  idealistic;  if  you  could  have  one  com- 
mittee, say  we  are  going  to  appropriate  $3,500,000,  for  instance,  and 
we  are  going  to  add  some  appropriations.  This  same  committee  had 
got  to  carry  an  additional  taxing  system  in  calling  a  halt,  and  so 
on,  and  I  doubt  very  seriously  whether  you  could  work  out  with  one 
committee  under  our  form  here,  with  the  situation  as  it  exists* 
whether  you  could  work  out  with  one  committee  the  few  schemes  of 
passing  appropriations. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Do  not  think  that  I  fail  to  recognize  the  force  of 
your  arguments,  Mr.  Garner.  It  happens,  however,  to  be  a  tem- 
porary position  that  in  the  matter  of  raising  revenue  there  is  a  split 
between  the  two  existing  parties,  and  in  the  matter  of  expending 
revenue  there  does  not  happen  to  be  a  political  principle  involved, 
and  if  you  act  on  that  I  think  possibly  in  a  few  years  you  can  have 
the  other  here. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Is  it  not  true  that  perhaps  since  1852  there  has 
been  that  political  difference  in  respect  to  the  raising  of  revenues* 
in  fact,  beginning  in  1828? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  But  is  it  as  strong  a  political  issue  as  it  was  in 
1862? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  probably  will  be  stronger  in  a  year  from  now. 
You  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  agree  that  the  time  is  past  when  the  political 
issue  is  going  to  be  based  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff;  that  you  are 
going  to  get  less  than  15  per  cent  from  the  tariff,  and  the  issue 
is  the  internal  taxation 

Mr.  Campbell  (interrupting).  The  political  issue  in  the  tariff 
has  not  been  the  revenue  feature.  The  revenue  has  been  a  mere  cir- 
cumstance, as  far  as  one  party  is  concerned.  Our  Democratic 
friends  have  made  it  the  chief  interest,  but  ours  has  been  the  pro- 
tective issue,  and  that  feature  will  again  become  prominent.  It  has 
been  in  the  background  for  a  time,  but  it  will  become  prominent 
again.  It  will  become  prominent  when  all  the  Rations  of  the  earth 
level  up  their  standard / 

Mr.  Goodwin  (interrupting).  But  the  aottteness  of  such  an  issue 
depends  something,  does  it  not,  upon  the  Situation  as  regards  for- 
eign trade  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  and  the  foreign  trade  conditions  will  come 
again  just  as  soon  as  the  normal  conditions  of  trade  and  commerce 
obtain  throughout  the  world. 
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Mr.  Goodwin.  I  will  say  that  I  have  just  landed  from  a  trip  which' 
I  made  abroad,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very  close. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  not  impending. 

Mr.  Temple.  So  far  as  it  might  become  a  political  question,  let  us 
take,  for  example,  the  plan  for  the  buying  of  the  railroads,  of  $16,- 
000,000,000  to  $20,000,000,000  to  buy  the  railroads 

Mr.  Garner.  And  the  policy  has  been  suggested  by  prominent 
Democrats  and  prominent  Republicans  of  taking  over  all  the  arid 
lands  and  putting  on  them  labor  at  $100  to  $150  a  month  to  work 
eight  hours  a  day  to  reclaim  those  lands 

Mr.  Temple  (interrupting).  There  will  be  differences  of  policy, 
and  will  they  not  result  in  classifying  men  for  and  against  those 
policies? 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  some  of  these  days  somebody  is  going  to  start 
in  to  do  something  for  those  soldiers  who  have  returned,  and  then 
there  will  be  something  doing. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  have  got  me  out  of  my  depth. 
I  can  not  solve  the  political  difficulties  in  this  problem,  but  I  am 
bound  by  the  logic  of  the  situation  to  stick  absolutely  to  the  one- 
committee  idea  of  each  House.  If  you  admit  two  committees,  you 
admit  three  or  four,  and  I  do  not  see  anything  else.  I  have  never 
looked  at  the  budget  as  a  thing  that  was  absent  yesterday  and  here 
to-day.  It  requires  action  by  the  executive  branch  and  action  by  the 
legislative  branch,  and  in  some  respects  it  has  got  to  be  a  growth. 
The  moment  it  receives  the  President's  signature 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  Following  that  out  in  its  logical 
conclusion,  do  jrou  not  then  come  to  the  point  that  there  should  be 
only  two  committees  in  the  House,  one  on  raising  revenue  and  ap- 
propriation and  the  other  for  absolute  control  ot  all  legislation,  so 
that  legislation  will  not  be  conflicting,  so  that  the  laws  will  balance, 
so  they  may  not  repjort  out  too  many  bills  that  will  in  the  near  future 
call  for  appropriations? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  think  that  by  the  creation  of  a  budget  committee 
in  the  House  your  task  will  be  very  much  simplified  in  that  line, 
Mr.  Chairman;  as  to-day  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  to  the 
House  something  more  than  a  committee  for  raising  the  revenue, 
so  a  budget  committee  with  control  both  of  raising  the  revenue,  and 
expenditures  is  going  to  have,  whether  you  put  it  into  the  law  or  the 
rules,  an  influence  on  all  questions  of  legislation  that  affect  the 
finances  of  the  Government.  I  feel  sure  that  from  that  consolida- 
tion of  financial  authority  Congress  is  going  to  gain  tremendouslj% 
and  through  your  present  decentralization  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  you  are  losing  that  influence  from  an  independent  mem- 
ber in  an  independent  measure.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  the  committee  on  committees? 

Mr.  Garner.  So  far  as  the  party  is  concerned  on  the  Democratic 
side. 

It  was  the  committee  of  committees,  and  on  this  committee  it  holds 
the  destiny  of  each  Member  of  Congress  to  have  as  much  in- 
fluence  

Mr.  Temple  (interrupting).  There  was  one  matter  that  you  spoke 
of  a  little  while  ago  that  I  would  like  to  get  a  little  fuller  statement 
of  your  opinion.    There  is  of  course  absolutely  no  question  that  it 
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is  exceedingly  desirable  to  have  always  a  balance  of  expenditures 
and  revenues;  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what 
revenue  is  going  to  be.  A  Congress  estimate  will  approximate  that 
of' course,  but  what  is  the  advantage  of  having  a  balance  written  on 
paper  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  will  find  it  is  not  corresponding 
with  the  future? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Every  time  you  make  an  estimate,  actually,  between 
expenditure  and  revenue,  and  I  guess  that  every  one  who  keeps  a 
household  budget  will  agree,  the  next  year  you  are  in  a  better  position 
to  make  an  estimate;  and  what  would  be  the  alternative  of  your 
present  position?  Why  aim  at  a  balance  even  in  anything?  If  we 
admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  results  of  revenue  bills 
down  to  a  cent,  and  so  that  you  can  make  an  absolute  estimate,  never- 
theless the  only  businesslike  thing  to  do  is  to  use  this  accumulated 
experience  to  get  as  close  to  it  as  you  can  and  so  improve  its  method. 
Perhaps  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  if  a  business  gets  far  off  on 
its  business  estimate  it  fails,  but  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
can  not  fail 

Mr.  Temple.  The  statement  is  made  that  under  the  haphazard  sys- 
tem we  have,  we  have  roughly  approximated  within  $35,000,000 
over  and  above,-  which  makes  a  swing  of  $70,000,000  altogether. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Seventy  million  doSars. 

Mr.  Temple.  And  how  much  closer  do  the  estimates  of  the  British 
budget  approximate  the  actual  facts? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  will  have  to  refer  you  to  Dr.  Willoughby  on  that. 
I  do  not  know.  What  I  know  of  the  English  budget  system  I  have 
secured  largely  through  his  book,  and  I  think  that  every  student 
of  the  budget  system  will  admit  that  it  has  not  worked  in  war  time 
as  it  did  in  peace  time.  Dr.  Willoughby,  have  you  any  idea  on  how 
close  they  have  been  able  to  figure? 

Mr.  Willoughby.  No.  I  know  that  when  they  prepared  their 
budget  they  figured  very  close,  and  my  impression  is  during  war- 
time the  budget  became  a  standard — they  voted  what  they  call 
lump  sums  in  a  free-handed  way. 

Mr.  Temple.  Do  you  know  how  close  previous  to  the  war  the  esti- 
mates in  the  budget  corresponded  with  the  facts  after  the  revenues 
were  collected? 

Dr.  Willoughby.  I  could  not  give  the  figures,  but  they  are  very 
close.  They  have  been  running  along  on  a  pretty  level  plane,  and 
they  have  estimated  the  revenues  more  carefully  than  we  have,  and 
they  did  succeed  in  getting  a  very  close  estimate. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  the  English  sources  of  reve- 
nue are  more  definite  and  capable  of  estimating  with  more  exactness 
than  they  are  in  this  country?  I  am  trying  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  difference  between  our  sources  of  revenue  and  theirs. 

Dr.  Willoughby.  The  British  system  prior  to  the  war  did  succeed, 
I  think,  in  making  very  close  estimates  of  prospective  revenues  and 
expenditures,  so  that  the  balance  in  the  chancellor's  exchequer  shown 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other  would  be  very  closely  realized,  and  that 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  both  from  the  revenue  and  expenditure  side 
the  conditions  were  much  more  stable  than' is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  question — there  can  be  no  question — that 
it  would  be  very  much  more  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  with  us. 
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Mr.  Garner.  Do  you  think  that  they  came  within  £7,000,000,  for 
example,  or  $35,000,000? 

Dr.  WiLL0UGni)Y.  I  think  they  did.  I  remember  a  statement 
wherein  the  chancellor  had  congratulated  himself  on  the  fact  that  thft 
estimate  realized  was  almost  mathematically  the  same. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  We  have  a  very  rapidly  expanding  service,  and  we 
are  taking  in  new  activities  and  we  are  developing  in  the  country, 
so  that  it  would  be  very  difficult,  and  we  never  could  expect  under  the 
present  conditions  to  get  it  as  accurate  as  the  English  prior  to  the 
war.  Nevertheless  we  could  reach  a  condition  where  the  prospective 
balances  would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  interest  and  value  to  Con- 
gress in  determining  the  revenue  and  expenditure  purposes. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  do  not  advocate  any  change  in  the  rules  of  the 
House  which  would  place  any  restrictions  upon  Members  offering 
amendments  to  increase  or  decrease  the  appropriations,  do  you? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  No. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  do  not  recommend  it? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  Congress 
should  adopt  a  rule  of  placing  su  h  restriction  on  Members?  It  has 
been  stated  that  there  should  be  a  two-thirds  or  a  three-fourths  vote 
before  an  amendment  could  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  We  have  no  opinion  to  express  on  that.  That  is  a 
practical  proposition  for  Congress  to  work  out  in  connection  with  the 
budget  system.  It  is  not,  to  my  mind,  essential.  I  believe  that  tho 
best  check  that  you  can  pet  and  the  biggest  che^k,  is  the  fact  that 
every  departure  you  make  from  the  budget  is  to  be  public  property, 
and  provision  is  made  by  which  the  public  can  get  hold  of  it  and 
then  understand  it.  Whether,  in  addition  to  that,  you  see  fit  to  place 
some  further  restri<  tion,  experience  would  best  show.  I  want  to 
reiterate  the  fact  that  we  started  from  the  point  of  view  of  not 
<  hanging  the  powers  of  Congress  or  of  the  Executive,  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  such  change  will  help  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  we 
desire. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  your  opinion,  the  particular  advantage  to  be  gained 
is  publicity.  Is  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  appropria- 
tions asked  by  the  Executive  and  Congress,  and  there  would  be  no 
particular  advantage  gained  by  restricting  the  rights  of  the  Members, 
in  representing  those  whom  they  represent  with  reference  to  some 
parti' ular  appropriation  in  which  he  and  his  people  might  be  inter- 
ested ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  No,  sir;  and,  in  fact,  as  I  said  about  the  President's 
budget  service,  anything  that  is  likely  to  restrict  allows  the  President 
to  avoid  his  responsibility,  and  the  same  way  with  any  arbitrary  re- 
stric  t ions  on  Congress  itself  and  on  the  Members.  As  soon  as  you 
put  up  rules  of  that  kind,  a  man  under  fire  by  his  constituents  can 
appeal  to  the  rules,  and  I  think  that  is  all  undesirable. 

Mr.  Garner.  As  you  have  stated,  you  have  observed  Congress  for 
quite  a  while.  You  have  probably  observed  that  the  Senate  increases 
the  appropriations  very  suddenly,  or  reduces  them  very  suddenly,  and 
I  think  it  can  be  said  that  those  increases  are,  or  a  large  perjeiitaga 
of  them,  items  that  have  been  thoroughly  considered  by  the  various 
appropriation  committees  of  the  House,  and  they  declined  to  giv* 
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them  the  money.  Then  it  goes  to  the  Senate,  and  they  get  an  amend- 
ment, and  the  Senate  conferees' say,  u  We  will  have  this  amendment 
or  that  amendment  or  we  will  let  the  bill  fail."  How  are  you  going  to 
deal  with  that? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  care  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Garner.  It  is  very  difficult  to  concentrate  the  fire  of  public 
opinion  upon  the  responsible  party. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  That,  of  course,  is  due — the  power  of  the  Senate  to 
hold  up  the  House  on  that  proposition,  is  due  to  a  six-year  term  as 
against  a  two-year  term,  and  I  have  no  proposition  to  change  that 
fundamental  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Garner.  There  is  our  difficulty.  You  have  a  committee  in 
the  Senate.  They  are  giving  consideration  to  this.  I  hope  you  gen- 
tlemen who  are  giving  us  t"he  benefit  of  jrour  judgment  and  observa- 
tion, will  be  able  to  impress  the  Senate  committee  from  the  viewpoint 
of  how  they  can  render  assistance  in  keeping  the  expenditures  down. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded  your  statement,  Mr.  Good- 
win? 

Mr,  Goodwin.  I  started  to  say  something  about  the  bill,  but  under- 
standing that  you  are  not  discussing  particular  bills  at  this  hearing, 
I  think  that  any  remarks  I  may  have  to  make  on  that  subject  may 
be  just  as  well  postponed  to  a  later  opportunity  when  there  is  a  con- 
crete bill  under  discussion. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  before  the 
committee  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  suggestions. 


Wednesday,  September  24,  1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  WALLACE  COLLINS,  WASHING- 
TON, D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Collins,  what  in  general  has  been  your  past 
experience,  what  is  your  present  position,  and  what  study  have  you 
given  to  the  question  of  national  finance,  especially  with  reference 
to  budgetary  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  have  had  several 
years  general  practice.  I  have  spent  the  last  12  years  in  the  study 
of  public  affairs  with  special  emphasis  on  constitutional  law  and 

£ublic  finance.  I  am  in  the  legislative  reference  service  of  the 
library  of  Congress.  I  am  in  charge  of  the  economic  section  of  that 
service.  I  have  been  there  abcut  five  years.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood,  however,  as  appearing  before  this  committee  in  behalf  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  or  any  other  institution  or  organization. 
T  alone  am  responsible  for  any  statements  I  may  make  here.  I  am 
the  author  of  a  number  of  articles  and  a  book  on  the  so-called  "  due 

frocess  *  and  "  equal  protection  "  clauses  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
began  the  study  of  public  finance  about  five  years  ago  and  I  have 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  my  leisure  time  to  it.  #  I  have 
studied  the  British  system  as  far  as  it  could  be  studied  from  historical 
and  documentary  sources.  They  have  published  very  complete  docu- 
ments.   They  have  had  several  investigations  of  their  own  system  of 
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the  preparation  of  estimates,  notably  the  select  committee  of  1902 
and  1903,  and  the  estimates  committees  of  1912,  1913,  and  1914,  and 
the  select  committee  of  1918.  Those  were  public  hearings  in  which 
the  various  officials  who  were  responsible  for  these  financial  opera- 
tions testified. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  published  any  of  the  results  of  your 
investigation? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  have  published  several  articles  on  national  finance 
and  a  book,  "  The  National  Budget  System."  I  also  had  something 
to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  McCormick  budget  plan.  I  drafted 
the  bills  for  that  plan. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  prepared  the  article  which  was  made  a 
public  document  and  accompanied  that  plan? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  brief  oh  the  bills ;  it  is  House  Docu- 
ment 1006,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  second  session. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  nad  any  experience  in  budgetary  legisla- 
tion in  connection  with  cities  or  States  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  have  made  some  study  of  the 
State  systems,  but  not  a  thorough  study. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  have  not  been  an  adviser  to  such  bodies? 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Collins,  will  you  make  a  brief  statement  with 
regard  to  the  British  plan  commencing  with  the  preparation  of  the 
budget  and  following  it  through,  so  that  we  can  have  it  in  compact 
form  at  one  place  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Collins.  The  British  treasury  is  so  organized  that  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  is  the  head  of  it  from  the  standpoint  of  policy. 
Under  him  is  the  financial  secretary  of  the  treasury,  also  a  member 
of  Parliament,  who  does  the  drudgery  of  the  work  so  far  as  the  politi- 
cal end  of  it  is  concerned.  The  treasury  is  run  largely  by  a  permanent 
service,  with  a  permanent  secretary  of  the  treasury  at  a  salary  of 
$10,000.  I  understand  now  they  have  two  permanent  secretaries,  but 
before  the  war  they  had  one.  Under  the  permanent  secretary  are  six 
principal  clerks.  They  are  called  clerks,  although  they  are  very  lii^h- 
class  men*  their  salaries  running  from  five  to  six  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  Eaeh  one  of  these  men  has  jurisdiction  over  a  certain  number  of 
the  Government  departments — spending  departments.  These  depart- 
ments are  divided  up  into  six  divisions — from  the  treaShry  point  of 
view — and  one  of  these  principal  clerks  is  at  the  head  of  each  division. 

At  the  head  of  each  Government  department — I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  permanent  or  consecutive  operations  of  the  Government — is  a 
permanent  head  called  an  "  accounting  officer."  He  is  a  man  under 
the  permanent  civil  service.  He  has  worked  his  way  up  from  the 
lower  grades  to  the  highest.  He  is  there  practically  for  life.  He  is 
appointed  to  his  position  with  treasury  sanction ;  in  other  words,  the 
treasury  has  something  to  say  about  his  appointment  in  the  first  place. 
He  is  responsible  to  the  treasury  for  the  financial  operations  of  his 
department.  Over  him  is  a  political  head  who  has  a  seat  and  a  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  that  the  question  of  policy 
is  provided  for  above  him.  The  "  accounting  officer  "  takes  his  orders 
from  his  chief — the  political  head  of  his  department.  He  does  not  by 
this,  however,  escape  his  financial  responsibility  to  the  treasury.  He 
can  only  do  this  by  making  a  written  protest  to  the  treasury  when  or- 
dered to  make  an  expenditure  of  which  he  does  not  approve. 
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The  principal  clerks  are  in  daily  contact  with  these  accounting  offi- 
cers. When  the  question  of  a  variation  from  the  last  year's  estimates 
is  up,  whether  it  be  a  matter  of  some  new  salaries  or  a  new  wing  to  a 
building,  or  the  purchase  of  additional  supplies,  that  is  taken  up  with 
the  principal  clerk  by  the  accounting  officer,  and  they  thrash  it  out.  If 
there  is  a  question  of  policy  involved  in  it.  a  question  on  which  they 
disagree,  the  accounting  officer  can  appeal  to  his  political  superior, 
who  settles  the  question  of  policy.  The  permanent  treasury — that  is, 
the  treasury  represented  by  the  permanent  secretary  and  the  principal 
elerks— have  nothing  to  do  with  policy  as  such.  They  are  there  in 
the  interest  of  the  economic  administration  of  the  financial  system. 
These  questions  of  appeal  on  matters  of  policy  may  go  from  the  per- 
manent head  of  the  department  to  the  political  head.  The  financial 
secretary  of  the  treasury  may  resist  that,  and  they  may  have  to  appeal 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  question  may  go  to  the 
cabinet  meeting  if  it  is  a  big  enough  item. 

The  cabinet  of  Great  Britain  decides  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  decides  the  financial  policy. 

The  method,  as  I  understand  it,  is  about  this :  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  calls  on  these  different  civil  departments  for  pro- 
visional estimates.  They  are  called  sketch  estimates.  They  are 
brought  together  in  provisional  form  carrying  the  totals.  The 
treasury  considers  and  approves  them.  The  chancellor  takes  these 
estimates  to  the  cabinet  meeting.    These  are  for  the  civil  services. 

The  secretary  of  state  for  war,  and  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty 
are  politically  responsible  for  their  own  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  treasury  exercises  the  same  control  over  the  civil  estab- 
lishment of  the  war  and  navy  departments  as  it  does  over  the  civil 
services ;  that  is,  over  the  question  of  the  salaries  of  the  civil  officers 
and  the  matters  of  furniture,  supplies,  etc.,  where  it  is  just  the  same 
as  it  is  in  the  civil  services,  the  same  principles  being  involved ;  but 
on  questions  of  military  and  naval  policy,  the  question  of  carrying 
those  out,  the  matter  of  building  engineering  works  and  battleships 
and  things  of  that  sort,  the  army  and  the  navy — that  is  to  say,  the 
board  of  admiralty  and  the  war  office — have  their  own  financial 
departments,  very  carefully  worked  out  and  of  long  standing,  and 
have  their  own  permanent  financial  officers,  and  the  treasury  does 
not  attempt  to  exercise  the  same  close  control  over  that  feature  of 
the  financial  operation  as  they  do  over  the  civil  services.  That 
is  a  distinction  which  they  make  on  the  ground  that  they  can  not 
furnish  a  man  who  would  be  familiar  with  these  operations  to  the 
extent  that  he  could  intelligently  criticize  them.  It  is  a  question  of 
comprehending  questions  of  military  technique  in  their  financial 
aspects. 

At  the  cabinet  meeting  or  by  informal  conferences  the  secretary  of 
state  for  war  and  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  arrive  at  a  pro- 
visional total  for  their  branches  of  the  service,  and  that  comes  up 
eventually  in  the  cabinet  meeting.  The  matter  of  military  policy 
has  been  thrashed  out  by  the  committee  of  imperial  defense — I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  procedure  up  to  1914  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
^ar — since  then  the  procedure  has  been  different. 

At  the  cabinet  meeting  the  provisional  totals  for  the  army  and 
navy  are  approved.     The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  there  to 
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fight  for  the  treasury  from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  and  he  bus 
such  influence  as  he  is  able  to  exert. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  also  gets  approval  for  the  pro- 
visional totals  of  the  estimates  for  the  civil  services  carried  by  nim. 

Then  they  go  back  and  order  the  formal  estimates  prepared. 
Some  time  in  October,  I  believe,  they  send  out — I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  civil  services — an  estimates  circular  to  the  different  depart- 
ments to  prepare  their  estimates.  This  preparation  is  merely  put- 
ting into  form  what  has  been  agreed  upon  through  these  daily 
conferences,  conferences  by  telephone,  by  letter,  and  by  personal 
contact  between  these  treasury  officials,  the  permanent  officials,  and 
the  permanent  officials  of  the  departments. 

Mr.  Hawley.  They  would  also  contain  comparative  estimates  and 
appropriations  for  preceding  years? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir ;  when  they  come  in. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Those  are  filled  in  by  the  treasury,  as  I  understand  it, 
before  they  are  sent  out.  The  treasury  sends  out  the  preceding  fig- 
ures in  its  letter  and  sends  that  to  the  departments,  so  save  the  de- 
partments that  amount  of  labor. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  you  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Hawley.  The 
treasury  sends  out  with  the  circular  certain  blank  forms  with  the 
figures  for  the  preceding  year. 

For  each  variation  in  the  estimates  from  the  old  estimates,  show- 
ing any  increase  in  the  estimates,  there  must  be  a  written  treasury 
sanction  granted  some  time  during  the  year,  and  these  are  sent  in 
with  the  estimates  by  the  different  departments  or  bureaus. 

The  treasury  has  a  man  known  as  the  estimates  clerk.  He  has  an 
assistant,  a  junior  estimates  clerk,  and  they  sit  there  and  check  up 
these  estimates  as  they  come  in  with  the  treasury  sanctions.  The 
treasury  has  on  file  all  the  treasury  sanctions  for  the  year,  so  that 
the  control  is  very  close.  If  the  estimates  clerk  is  in  doubt  about 
any  item,  if  it  is  something  too  big  for  him — he  is  not  as  high  class 
an  official  as  these  principal  clerks — he  takes  it  up  with  the  principal 
clerk  having  jurisdiction  over  that  department. 

The  estimates  are  finally  approved  by  the  treasury ;  that  is,  by  the 
permanent  end  of  it,  and  the  financial  secretarv  of  the  treasury  goes 
over  the  estimates  from  the  standpoint  of  policy  and  he  approves 
them.  Then  they  go  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  then 
they  go  to  the  printer  and  are  printed  and  reach  Parliament  some  time 
in  February,  when  Parliament  opens.  The  financial  secretary  of  the 
treasury  explains  and  defends  the  estimates  on  the  floor  of  the  house. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  just  what  is  the  procedure  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  when  the  budget  is  presented. 

Mr.  Collins.  There  is  no  committee  examination  before  the  esti- 
mates go  into  the  house.  They  tried  what  they  called  estimates  com- 
mittees in  1912,  1913,  and  1914. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Mr.  Collins,  am  I  correct  in  the  understanding  that 
with  the  budget  statement  is  submitted  a  detailed  explanation  cover- 
ing a  very  large  volume,  explanatory  of  the  items  in  the  budget? 

Mr.  Collins.  Oh,  yes;  nnd  the  comparative  figures  for  previous 

years. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Which  would,  in  a  measure,  take  the  place  of  the 
committee  hearings  by  the  House  of  Representatives? 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  rather  take  the  place  of  the  itemized 
Book  of  Estimates. 
Mr.  Hawley.  Yes ;  that  is  probably  better. 
Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  legislative  investigation. 
Mr.  Hawley.  It  takes  the  place  in  part  of  both  of  them,  because 
they  have  no  committee  hearings  like  we  have. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir.  These  estimates  committees  held  hearings, 
bat  they  were  not  hearings  to  determine  what  should  be  appropriated 
in  the  estimates  for  those  years.  They  were  hearings  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  or  not  the  system  of  preparing  the  estimates 
could  be  improved,  and  the  recommendations  were  to  take  effect  in 
the  estimates  for  the  succeeding  years.  They  did  not  attempt  to  as- 
sume anything  like  the  financial  initiative  or  to  determine  the  merits 
of  the  figures  in  the  estimates. 

Of  course,  en  the  floor  of  the  house  the  budget  goes  through  prac- 
tically without  change. 
Mr.  Garner.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  practically  without  change  "? 
Mr.  Collins.  Well,  you  might  say  absolutely  without  change. 
Mr.  Garner.  We  might  make  that  same  statement  with  regard  to 
bills  coming  from  the  Appropriations  Committee,  that  they  go 
through  practically  without  change;  but  we  do  sometimes  put  on 
amendments  here  and  there.    I  understood  that  in  the  House  of 
Commons  you  either  voted  the  budget  up  or  down,  and  that  some- 
times they  made  that  an  issue  with  the  Government  as  to  whether  the 
Government  would  fall  or  not. 

Mr.  Collins.  Changes  are  very  rare,  indeed.  They  can  reduce  the 
estimates,  but  it  is  almost  never  done.  If  it  is  done  it  results  in  a 
change  of  government. 

Mr.  Garner.  Not  unless  the  ministry  makes  an  issue  of  it 
Mr.  Collins.  Under  the  present  practice  the  ministry  would  make 
an  issue  of  it  as  a  matter  of  course.    It  is  an  extremely  rare  thing  for 
a  ministry  to  fall  in  this  way  because  reductions  are  not  made. 

Mr.  Btrns.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  the  total  of  the  estimates  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  Parliament  sitting  on  the 
estimates  at  all. 

Mr.  Collins.  So  far  as  the  figures  are  concerned,  the  select  com- 
mittee of  1918  made  that  very  observation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  estimates  submitted  by  the  ministry*  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  presented,  and,  as  Mr.  Hawley  suggests,  Parliament  is  a 
robber  stamp,  simply  to  approve  them. 

Mr.  Collins.  There  may  be  policies  involved,  and,  of  course,  they 
are  actually  under  the  control  of  Parliament  in  the  sense  that  the 
Government  is  really  a  committee  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  Parliament,  as  I  understand  you,  can  make  no 
change  in  the  estimates,  and  they  must  either  take  them  or  leave  them 
as  they  are  presented. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  practice. 

Mr.  Garner.  In  other  words,  if  we  adopted  that  system  in  this 
country,  in  practice  it  would  be  saying  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, u  V ou  make  up  a  bill  and  bring  it  in ;  if  we  vote  you  out, 
we  change  the  entire  management  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  will  have  another  election  and  do  the  same  thing  over  again/1 
We  would  have  a  good  many  changes  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  Collins.  In  this  ninth  report  of  the  select  committee  of  1918 
they  criticized  that  idea  very  strongly.  They  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Government  should  not  take  every  reduction  as  a  vote  of  lack 
of  confidence. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  Collins,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  considerable 
complaint  in  England  to-day  because  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
given  any  authority  over  the  question  of  appropriations? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Whereas  in  this  country  there  are  a  number  who  com- 
plain because  Congress  has  some  authority  ? 

Mr.  Garner.  It  is  simply  owing  to  the  trend  of  the  mind,  whether 
it  is  a  person  who  desires  a  centralized  autocratic  government,  or 
whether  it  is  one  who  wants  the  people  to  speak  now  and  then* 
although  they  have  no  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Collins,  what  time  is  given  for  the  discussion 
of  the  budget  when  it  reaches  Parliament  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Twenty  legislative  days  are  given  for  the  discussion 
of  the  budget  These  discussions  relate  to  matters  of  large  policy, 
criticism  of  the  way  certain  departments  are  spending  the  money, 
and  the  like.  Parliament  makes  no  attempt  to  go  into  the  question 
of  detailed  criticism  of  the  actual  figures  in  the  estimates,  simply  be- 
cause they  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  that.  They  criticize 
the  Government,  politically. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  the  vote  is  taken  it  is  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  items  that  are  included  within  the  one  vote. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir.  The  votes,  as  I  understand,  which  are  de- 
sired to  be  debated,  are  selected  by  the  opposition.  They  select  out 
of  the  budget  the  things  they  would  care  to  criticize  and  discuss. 
At  the  end  of  the  20  days  the  situation  usually  is  this :  A  large  part 
of  the  budget  has  not  come  up  at  all.  They  have  what  they  call  the 
cloture  or  "  guillotine  "  which  comes  down  on  the  twentieth  day — I 
think,  by  practice,  they  allow  three  days  more.  That  cuts  off  all  de- 
bate and  the  budget  is  passed,  and  many  millions  of  dollars  have  not 
been  considered  at  all. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  is,  the  speaker  on  a  given  date  must  declare 
discussion  closed  and  put  one  vote  after  another. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  20  days  are  not  consecutive,  they  are  20  days 
from  the  assembling  of  Parliament  until  a  specified  time,  running 
over  several  months? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  20  legislative  days. 

Mr.  Hawlef.  Twenty  days  selected  out  of  that  period? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Collins,  the  difference  in  their  Government  and 
our  Government,  if  I  understand  it,  is  that  if  Parliament  votes  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  men  who  made  up  the  budget,  they  go  out  of 
office  and  the  opposition  is  put  in  office  and  make  up  a  new  budget. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  we'  voted  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Government, 
the  President  would  continue  as  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  same  men  would  make  up  the  new  budget.  There  is  the  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  you  could  not  do  that  here. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Collins,  if  I  understand  you,  you  have  as- 
sisted Senator  McCormick  in  the  preparation  of  a  budget  plan  for 
the  United  States.  Does  that  plan  in  all  respects  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval, and  is  it  the  plan  you  would  suggest  for  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Colons.  In  general,  yes,  sir.  I  think  I  should  make  some 
changes  in  it.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  budget  plan  that  is 
embodied  in  this  House  documentl 

The  Chairman.  More  particularly  in  the  latest  bill  which  Senator 
McCormick  has  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  the  bills  there  show  some  changes. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  ask  you,  then,  to  state  what  you  would 
propose  as  a  budget  system  for  the  United  States? 

3lr.  Collins.  My  opinion  is  that  as  far  as  possible  we  should  use 
existing  agencies  and  follow  American  precedents.  If  I  may  refer 
to  the  early  practice  of  the  Government,  in  the  beginning,  from  1789 
to  1796,  the  estimates  were  brought  in  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  largely  upon  his  own  responsibility.  He  had  authority 
under  the  law  to  prepare  the  estimates.  Hamilton's  first  report  on 
the  public  credit  is  actually  a  budget.  It  is  a  statement  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Government,  an  estimate  of  the  revenues  for  the  com- 
ing year,  and  an  estimate  of  the  expenditures.  It  is  gotten  up  in 
budgetary  form,  and  it  might  be  said  that  we  started  out  with  a 
budget  system. 

Mr.  Garner.  Under  the  present  law  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
couJd  do  the  same  thing  now  if  he  desired,  could  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Theoretically,  I  should  say  so,  but,  practically,  I  do 
not  see  how  he  could  do  it  without  certain  machinery  that  he  has  not 
now. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  the  Treasury  Department  has  not  asked  for  the 
machinery  with  which  to  perform  this  function;  at  least  I  do  not 
recall  any  such  request  in  the  18  years  that  I  have  been  here.  Will 
not  the  laws  on  the  statute  books  now  permit  the  same  thing  that  was 
done  by  Mr.  Hamilton  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Perhaps  you  are  right,  but  in  Mr-  Hamilton's  time 
the  Government  was  very  small. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  criticism  has  been  leveled  at  Congress — I  think 
very  unjustly.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  real  fault  lies,  if  it  lies 
anywhere,' in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  The  latter 
now  has  the  same  power  that  Mr.  Hamilton  had  wljeit  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  sent  a  budget  to  Congress.  It  can  not  be 
said  that  it  is  for  want  of  machinery,  because  nobody  has  asked  for 
that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Up  to  the  present  year  Congress  appropriated  $15,000 
a  year  for  a  number  of  years  to  improve  the  business  methods  in  the 
Treasury  Department.  It  is  clear  that  if  any  request  had  been  made 
of  Congress  for  additional  money  with  whicli  to  improve  the  methods 
in  the  department,  or  rather  to  give  them  the  machinery  necessary  to 
conduct  this  investigation,  Congress  would  have  readily  granted  it. 

Mr.  Temple.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing,  whether  the  executive 
department  wants  to  do  it  or  not,  for  us  to  ask  them  to  do  it  for  our 
benefit  so  we  could  have  the  information? 

Mr.  Garner.  We  did  that  on  March  4,  1909.  We  enacted  a  law  at 
that  time  directing  or  authorizing  that  very  thing.    I  do  not  know 
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putes  on  the  merits  of  proposed  expenditures.  I  do  not  think  that  he 
would  have  the  time  to  go  into  the  reasons  why  and  attend  to  the 
other  burdens  placed  upon  him  unless  there  is  some  radical  change 
in  our  system.    He  would  delegate  the  authority  to  the  director. 

Mr.  Campbell.  How  conclusive  would  you  make  the  findings  of 
the  budget,  by  whoever  created  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  If  we  had  a  department  of  the  Government  devoted 
entirely  to  the  question  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  public  expendi- 
tures, with  a  permanent  personnel  of  officials  who  would  be  there 
under  the  director,  and  not  removable  for  political  causes,  I  would 
give  him  power  to  use  the  pruning  knife  on  those  estimates  at  their 
source,  the  policy  of  the  Government  having  been  decided.  I  mean 
by  that  the  policy  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution  to  recommend,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  President  has  the  power  to  fix  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  many  permanent  officers  now  as  chiefs  of 
bureaus  in  all  of  the  departments  of  the  Government.  In  your  ex- 
perience, or  from  your  knowledge  of  the  executive  departments  of 
the  Government,  have  you  ever  known  of  a  bureau  chief  to  intimate 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  practice  economy? 

Mr.  Collins.  They  are  naturally  not  interested  in  reducing  their 
own  expenditures. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  ever  known  of  one  to  prune  in  any  de- 
gree whatever  an  item  in  an  appropriation  bill  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  His  own  estimates? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Or  anybody  else's. 

Mr.  Collins.  It  is  conceivable  that  he  might  be  interested  in  some- 
body else's  department  being  curtailed. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  have  never  heard  of  one  of  those  civil-service 
or  Executive  appointees  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
advocating  economy,  have  you? 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  sir;  but  if  we  had  a  department  devoted  en- 
tirely to  that  that  would  be  its  business. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  would  have  a  different  situation.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  bureaus  now  to  reach  out  and  get  all  the  power  they  can, 
but  it  would  be  the  duty  of  this  bureau  to  try  to  cut  down  the  ex- 
penditures of  all  the  other  bureaus  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  have  given  us  ^our  idea  of  the  British  budget 
system,  or  of  the  way  they  appropriate.  Now,  will  you  give  us  an 
idea  of  how  we  do  it,  or  how  the  United  States  makes  these  appro- 
priations and  estimates? 

Mr.  Collins.  Do  you  mean  as  it  is  done  now  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  "Yes;  how  does  this  Government  do  it? 

Mr.  Collins.  As  I  understand  it,  the  estimates  are  prepared  in 
the  bureaus  that  spend  the  money  in  the  first  place.  Theoretically 
they  are  supposed  to  be  revised  by  the  head  of  the  department,  but 
practically  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  revised  by  anybody.  I  think 
they  represent  what  those  bureaus  desire  to  spend  for  the  ensuing 
year.  They  represent  their  natural  ambitions  and  plans,  and  in  some 
cases  in  anticipation  of  reductions  by  the  committees  of  Congress 
they,  perhaps,  put  in  more  than  they  expect  to  get.  Those  estimates 
are  sent  in  to  the  Treasury  Department  where  they  are  collected^  in 
book  form  and  printed  in  a  certain  amount  of  order,  but  no  revision 
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takes  place  there,  the  Secretary  having  no  power  of  revision.  The 
Treasury  Department's  estimates  come  in  along  with  the  rest  of  them. 
Then,  that  Book  of  Estimates  is  transmitted  according  to  law  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  apportions  the  estimates  to  the  various 
appropriating  committees  having  jurisdiction  over  the  respective 
departments.  The  appropriating  committees  at  given  times  conduct 
hearings  on  the  basis  of  the  estimates  and  on  the  basis  of  the  appro- 
priation acts  for  past  years.  At  those  hearings  appear  the  persons 
who  made  the  estimates  in  the  first  instance  and  other  officials  inter- 
ested largely  in  securing  the  appropriations.  The  committee  may  in- 
vite other  witnesses  as  it  sees  fit.  At  the  hearings  there  is  more  or 
less  of  a  contest  between  the  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
representatives  of  the  bureaus,  largely  over  the  matter  of  gaining 
information  as  to  what  will  be  done  with  the  money  and  other  such 
questions. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Have  you  ever  observed — and  you  have  been  a  close 
observer  of  those  things — have  you  ever  observed  any  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  appropriating  committees  of  the  House  to  cut  down 
the  estimates?  Have  you  observed  any  tendency  oh  their  part  to  try 
to  economize? 

Mr.  CotiiiNS.  I  think  that  has  been  the  history  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  It  has  consistentlv  done  that.  I  think  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald  said  in  the  hearings  before  the  New  York  constitutional  con- 
vention that  the  Appropriations  Committee  from  1913  to  1916  re- 
duced the  estimates  of  the  departments  by  about  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Have  you  observed  in  other  appropriating  commit- 
tees, like  the  Committees  on  Naval  Affairs,  Military  Affairs,  and 
Foreign  Affairs,  a  tendency  to  reduce  appropriations  below  the 
estimates? 

Mr.  Collins.  They  no  doubt  do  reduce  them,  but  I  do  not  think  to 
the  same  extent  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  does.  Those 
committees,  like  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  are  in  a  different 
psychological  situation  from  the  Appropriations  Committed  each 
of  those  committees  being  a  committee  for  a  given  department,  rather 
than  a  committee  which  would  naturally,  more  or  less,  represent  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Have  you  ever  observed  that  any  of  those  appropri- 
ating or  authorizing  committees  have  refused  to  adopt  projects  that 
have  been  submitted  by  the  administration  or  by  different  admin- 
istrations? 
Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  quite  commonly. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Have  you  observed  that  they  haveteduced  them  in 
the  last  20  years  by  a  billion  dollars  or  more? 
Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Do  you  think  that  the  Congress  has  a  tendency  to  be 
extravagant  or  a  tendency  to  be  economical,  as  compared  with  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  should  say  that  the  system,  on  the  face  of  it,  from 
the  standpoint  of  theoretical  finance,  with  the  appropriating  commit- 
tees without  any  coordination  of  effort,  would  be  a  system  that  would 
tend  toward  extravagance. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  am  asking  about  the  actual  facts  now.  Whether 
Congress  has  tried  to  keep  down  expenditures  on  the  whole  and  to 
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keep  out  projects  that  would  be  a  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  Congress  has  done  that. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Has  it  done  that,  or  has  it  been  anxious  to  be  ex* 
travagant? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  that  Congress  had  been  and  is  anxious  to  cut 
down  those  estimates  much  more  than  the  bureau  chiefs  have  been 
and  are — that  is,  the  bureau  chiefs  have  cared  less  for  the  Treasury^-r 
but  those  estimates  as  they  come  to  Congress  could  be  cut  down  still 
further  by  being  bona  fide  estimates  when  they  come. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Now,  you  spoke  about  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees having  witnesses  come  before  them.  Do  you  not  think  that 
the  most  appropriate  witnesses  we  could  have  before  the  committees 
are  the  men  in  the  departments  or  bureaus  who  make  the  estimates? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Rather  than  have  persons  who  are  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Government  and  who  know  nothing  about  it? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  other  witnesses  would  you  suggest  that  those 
committees  should  call  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  None  whatever.  That  is  the  only  way  to  get  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  have  read  so  many  articles  and  books  about  the 

budget  system,  and  so  many  criticisms,  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion 

fhat  the  authors  wanted  the  committees  to  call  persons  outside  the 

Government  before  them,  as  though  none  of  the  department  heads 

knew  anything  about  the  business  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Temple.  Does  not  that  depend  on  the  particular  author  you 
are  thinking  about? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  can  not  keep  all  of  them  in  my  head. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  that  generally  the  viewpoint  of  Congress  has 
not  been  exploited  in  the  writings,  and  I  think  that  the  facts  brought 
out  in  these  committee  hearings  have  been  a  great  contribution  to  the 
subject  from  the  congressional  point  of  view.  -It  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country  that  exactly  this  kind  of  a  hearing  has 
been  held. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  facts  brought  out  in  these 
hearings  will  justify  that  point  of  view? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  say  that  the  writers  have  not  had 
all  of  these  facts. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  For  instance,  Congress  should  be  given  credit  not 
only  for  trying  to  reduce  the  estimates,  or  the  appropriations  and 
grant  what  they  actually  need  or  ought  to  have,  but  Congress  should 
be  given  credit  for  not  adopting  projects  that  the  various  administra- 
tions have  favored.  For  instance,  here  is  the  Lane  bill  which  would 
ultimately  require  from  four  to  five  billion  dollars,  and  perhaps 
more.  Have  you  heard  of  anybody  giving  Congress,  either  the  last 
Congress  or  this  one,  credit  for  not  adopting  that  measure  ? 

Mr.  Temple.  You  do  not  know  yet  what  Congress  will  do  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Garner.  In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight  I  want  to  sug- 
gest that  that  is  the  Mondell  bill.  Mr.  Mondell  introduced  it,  aiul 
the  name  of  the  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  used  with  his  permission. 
Mr.  Mondell  shouM  have  the  credit  for  all  that  belongs  to  him,  and 
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Mr.  Kitchin  should  not  take  away  from  the  Republican  leader  credit 
for  an  important  bill  that  he  introduced  in  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  the  Republican  leader  would  not 
want  to  take  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  all  the  credit 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  take  any  credit  from 
Mr.  Mondell  for  adopting  the  Lane  bill  and  introducing  it  I  under- 
stand that  the  President  in  his  message  very  strongly  urged  the 
passage  of  the  Lane  bill.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  the 
nead  of  a  great  department,  and  a  fine,  able,  and  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, urged  it  in  the  last  Congress  and  urged  it  in  this  Congress, 
and  yet  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  adopt  it.  Do  you  not  think  that 
Congress  ought  to  have  credit  for  refusing  to  adopt  some  of  those 
recommendations  that  never  come  through  as  estimates  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  so,  sir,  where  that  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
economy.     But  those  things  are  largely  matters  of  policy. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Just  to  supplement  the  record  further  I  will  say 
that  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands  in 
the  last  Congress  I  had  charge  of  that  bill,  and  I  reported  it  out  of 
committee  myself. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  We  will  not  hold  that  against  you  in  this  committee. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  adverse  criticism  that  has 
been  apparently  leveled  by  various  writers  against  Congress  is  un 
warranted  in  view  of  the  iact  that  Congress  is  the  only  body  in  thi> 
Government  that  has  put  any  brakes  on  the  administration  for  a 

freat  many  years,  regardless  of  what  party  may  have  been  in  power! 
'here  has  always  been  more  or  less  grabbing,  you  might  say,  at  the 
Treasury,  and  Congress  has  been  protecting  the  Treasury  and  get- 
ting the  blame,  while  other  people  who  have  submitted  extravagant 
claims  have  been  going  scot  free  all  the  time.  Why  do  not  those 
writers,  if  they  have  made  the  investigations  that  they  ought  to  have 
made,  discover  that  fact,  and  why  do  they  not  direct  their  atta  ks 
against  the  administrative  side  of  the  Government,  rather  than  the 
legislative? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  that  the  criticisms  of  Congress  have  been 
overemphasized,  and  that  there  should  have  been  more  attention  paid 
to  the  administrative  end  of  it.  I  think  that  the  fact  that  the 
President  had  this  law  of  1909  was  largely  overlooked,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  practically  inoperative  and  is  not  veil 
known. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  connection  with  what  you  were  saying  a  while 
ago,  when  you  were  indicating  the  course  taken  by  the  estimates 
from  the  bureau  chiefs  to  the  heads  of  the  departments,  and  then 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  sends  them  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  do  not  now  recall  whether  they  go  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Temple.  Here  is  the  law  you  were  speaking  of,  and  it  possibly 
slipped  your  memory  for  the  moment  [reading]  : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transmit  the  est  I  unites  to  Congress  a» 
heretofore  required  by  law  and  at  once  transmit  a  detailed  statement  of  all 
of  said  estimates  to  the  President,  to  the  end  that  he  may,  in  giving  Congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  in  recommending  to  their  considera- 
tion sucli  measures  as  he  may  judge  necessary,  advise  the  Congress  how  in  his 
Judgment  the  estimated  appropriations  could  with  least  injury  to  the  public 
service  be  reduced  so  as  to  bring  the  appropriations  within  the  estimated 
revenues. 
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Mr.  Collins.  That  is  the  law  of  1909? 

Mr.  Temple.  Yes.  So  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  addi- 
tion to  sending  them  to  the  Speaker,  is  required  by  law  to  send 
them  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  estimates  re- 
duoed  by  the  President,  or  those  that  ought  to  be  reduced.  That  is  a 
requirement  of  law. 

Mr.  Kitciiik.  Is  not  this  the  fact,  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
situation:  That  if  we  have  any  real  economy  it  must  come  from  the 
administration,  no  matter  which  party  is  in  power?  More  than 
nine  out  of  every  ten  dollars  appropriated  by  Congress  is  appropri- 
ated on  estimates  that  the  departments  send  down.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  an  extravagant  administration,  Congress  will  be  more 
or  less  extravagant,  because  it  will  generally  follow  the  administra- 
tion, but  if  the  administration  is  for  economy  and  will  control  the 
heads  of  his  departments  in  their  estimates,  and  desires  from  Con- 
gress only  the  appropriations  that  are  actually  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  service,  it  will  as  a  rule  have  Congress  behind  it  and 
there  will  be  economy  in  appropriations.  Does  not  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  will  have  a  really  economical  Government  come 
right  down  to  the  administration,  or  the  President  and  his  Cabinet? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  that  is  true.  It  is  largely  a  question  of 
general  policy,  but  I  think  that  if  we  had  close  administrative  con- 
trol over  these  estimates  at  their  source  and  if  we  had  some  sort  of 
budget  bureau  to  do  that 

Mr.  Kitchin  (interposing).  I  might  supplement  what  I  said  by 
saying  that  we  can  help  that  by  having  some  agency  to  help  the  ad- 
ministration;  that  is,  with  a  budgetary  system,  or  something  that 
will  help  the  administration. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  the  policy  having  been  decided,  this  bu- 
reau would  endeavor  to  see  that  economical  estimates  were  furnished 
to  carry  out  that  policy. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  wrote  a  book  on  this  subject  in  1917? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  At  the  time  you  wrote  your  book  you  did  not  know 
about  the  law  of  1909,  did  you? 

Mr.  Collins.  It  was  not  impressed  upon  me.  I  knew  that  there 
was  no  such  law  in  operation. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  call  your  attention  to  one  statement  in  your  book 
which  indicates  to  my  mind  that  probably  you  did  not  know  of  it. 
Yon  say : 

In  other  words,  so  fur  as  the  Executive  Is  concerned,  there  is  no  financial 
policy. 

Now,  whose  fault  is  it  that  there  is  no  financial  policy  ?  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  law,  but  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Executive.  You  say 
44  the  President  is  powerless  to  act."  I  challenge  the  statement  that 
ho  u>  powerless  to  act.  He  can  call  his  Cabinet  officers  before  him 
and  say,  "  You  are  limited  to  this  amount  of  money  in  your  admin- 
istration this  year,  and  I  demand  that  vou  cut  it  down."  Around 
that  Cabinet  table  he  can  say  to  each  officer,  u  You  can  go  so  far  and 
no  further,"  because  he  has  absolute  control  of  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Collins.  If  those  Cabinet  ministers  have  the  machinery  to  do 

this 

Mr.  Garner  (interposing).  Suppose  Congress  should  say,  "Mr. 
President,  you  claim  that  you  can  not  do  this  on  account  of  the  lack 
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of  machinery,  but  you  have  never  asked  for  it.  Now,  suppose  Con- 
gress should  give  you  $500,000  in  order  that  you  might  do  anything 
that  you  desired  to  establish  a  financial  policy  in  your  administra- 
tion." He  has  the  legal  power  now  to  do  it,  or  if  he  did  not  have  the 
law  he  would  have  the  power  to  do  it,  because  the  Cabinet  is  subject 
to  his  orders. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  recall  that  last  year  the  Cabinet  met  and  decided 
upon  a  policy  whereby  they  would  recommend  no  increases  in  the 
salaries  of  employees  drawing  over  a  certain  amount,  and  each  Cabi- 
net member  consistently  complied  with  the  general  action  of  the 
Cabinet  in  that  respect,  showing  that  the  Executive  has  the  authority. 

Mr.  Te3iple.  If  no  man  ever  wrote  a  book  until  he  kngw  all  about 
the  subject,  there  would  be  no  books. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  have  read  a  great  many  different  articles  in  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  on  the  budget  system,  and  the  attack  in  nearly 
every  one  of  them  is  directed  toward  Congress.  If  they  had  turned 
their  batteries  during  the  last  10  years  upon  the  Executive,  they 
might  have  accomplished  their  purpose. 

Mr.  Temple.  Every  one  is  the  last  word  on  the  subject,  but  some 
man  comes  along  ancl  adds  another  word. 

Mr.  Collins.  It  is  true  that  nearly  all  writers  have  approached 
the  subject  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Garner.  Don't  you  realize,  as  you  hear  our  viewpoint,  that 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  direct  criticism  toward  the  executive 
branch '( 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  there  is,  no  doubt,  much  to  be  said  along 
those  lines. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Mr.  Collins,  have  you  ever  been  present  at  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  day  after  day  and  some- 
times night  after  night,  and  heard  the  examination  of  the  different 
witnesses  the  departments  brought  down  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  have  been  present  at  a  few. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  think  you  would  have  a  different  idea  if  you  were 
to  be  present  and  watch  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  have  read  a  great  many  hearings  and  I  have  been 
present  at  some  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Temple.  If  the  chairman  will  permit,  and.  if  Mr.  Collins  w  ill 
blush  unseen,  I  want  to  say  that  a  good  many  of  us  have  learned  to 
distinguish  between  the  critics  of  Congress  and  of  the  Government 
in  general,  who  do  know  a  good  deal  about  the  facts  and  whose 
criticisms  are  valuable,  and  the  men  who  simply  write  because  it  is  a 
popular  subject  and  write  on  anything  that  may  come  up.  That  type 
of  writer  irritates  me,  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  ignorant 
criticism;  but  I  want  to  say  that  some  of  the  very  valuable  books  on 
this  subject  have  been  written  by  the  two  gentlemen  who  are  present 
now — Mr.  Willoughby  and  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  think  that  those  writers  who  have  undertaken  to 
criticize  the  Government  ought  not  to  l>e  excused  because  of  the  fact 
they  did  not  have  information  as  to  the  viewpoint  of  Congress. 
There  has  not  been  a  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Mr.  Tawney,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Sherley,  the  present  chairman.  Mr; 
Good,  and,  so  far  as  1  know,  preceding  chairmen,  have  repeatedly 
called  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  to  the  country  the  manner  in 
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which  Congress  makes  these  appropriations  and  the  action  of  the 
executive  departments  in  submitting  estimates  here. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  did  not  mean  to  give  the  impression  of  excusing 
writers  who  have  criticized  Congress. 

Mr.  Temple.  Of  course,  ignorant  criticism  is  inexcusable,  but  at 
the  same  time  you  can  not  possibly  prevent  it,  and  the  only  thing 
we  can  do  for  our  own  consolation  is  to  read  the  works  of  men  who 
do  know  a  good  deal  about  what  they  are  saying  and  direct  public 
attention  to  those  men. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Mr.  Collins,  a  little  while  ago  you  were  discussing 
the  question  of  a  budget  committee.  Do  you  indorse  the  suggestion 
offered  by  Mr.  Pratt  yesterday  on  behalf  of  his  committee  that  there 
should  be  a  continuing  body  of  five,  or  did  I  understand  you  this 
morning  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  permanent  staff  and 
then  a  director  and  possibly  an  associate  director  who  might  change 
with  the  administration,  but  have  a  permanent  staff  under  them  to 
do  all  the  technical  and  detail  work,  and  leave  to  the  directors,  who 
would  change  with  the  administration,  the  matter  of  taking  up 
questions  ot  policy  and  matters  of  adjustment  with  the  depart- 
ments? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  my  idea  of  a  permanent  staff  would  be 
somewhat  similar  in  status  to  the  bureau  chiefs  that  we  have  now. 
They  do  not  go  out  when  parties  change.  The  director,  whether 
he  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  whether  he  be  at 
the  head  of  the  bureau,  I  should  think  he  would  go  out  when  the 
new  administration  came  in. 

Mr.  Gabner.  What  you  mean  by  a  permanent  staff  would  be 
the  experts  who  would  be  under  him  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  would  be  very  much  like  the  British  Treasury. 

Mr.  CoixiN8.  Yes,  sir;  to  that  extent.  They  would  be  appointed 
by  the  civil  service,  and  would  be  civil-service  employees  of  a  high 
prade. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  would  obviate  the  criticisms  made  yesterday 
upon  this  suggestion  of  a  budget  commission  of  a  permanent  body 
or  five  men  who  might  hold  over  under  an  administration  with 
whose  policy  they  were  not  in  harmony. 

Mr.  Collins,  xes,  sir;  I -should  think  that  would  take  the  policy 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  President,  or  might  do  it. 

Mr.  Temple.  Which  is  rjot  a  desirable  thing. 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  sir.    I  think  it  would  not  work. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Collins,  in  connection  with  this  discussion 
with  regard  to  criticisms  of  Congress,  would  it  not  be  fair  to  say 
that  notwithstanding  all  of  the  published  statements  in  books,  news- 
papers, and  magazines  criticizing  Congress,  there  has  not  been  much 
criticism  of  the  executive  departments,  even  though  they  violate  the 
plain  provisions  of  the  statutes?  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  what 
was  done  just  this  last  year:    The  act  of  June  22,  1900,  provides: 

Hereafter,  the  hearts  of  the  several  executive  departments  and  all  other 
^rs  authorized  or  required  to  make  estimates  for  the  public  service  shall 
include  in  their  annual  estimates  furnished  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  Inclusion  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  all  estimates  of  appropriations  re- 
quired for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted, and  special  or  additional  estimates  for  that  fiscal  year  shall  onlv  be 
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submitted  to  carry  out  laws  subsequently  enacted  or  when  deemed  Impera- 
tively necessary  for  the  public  service  by  the  department  In  which  they  shall 
originate,  in  which  case  such  special  or  additional  estimates  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  full  statement  of  its  imperative  necessity  and  reasons  for  its 
omission  in  th<>  annual  estimates. 

Now,  last  year,  when  the  Book  of  Estimates  came  to  Congress, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  estimates  for  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  bill,  they  carried  the  estimates  for  salaries  under  exist- 
ing law.  In  violation  of  that  plain  provision  of  the  statute,  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  sent  to  Congress  a  letter  under  date  of  December  2, 
1918,  House  Document  No.  13G5,  covering  1)2  pages,  in  which  he 
submitted  estimates  for  all  of  the  departments  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  salaried  positions,  increasing  the  salaries  in  many 
cases  as  much  as  50  or  75  per  cent,  and  increasing  them  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  there  is  not  a  word  in  that 
letter  of  transmittal  as  to  the  necessity  for  it  or  why  it  was  not 
transmitted  in  the  regular  estimates.  Therefore,  the  subcommittee 
on  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  bill,  ably  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Byrns  of  Tennessee,  had  before  it  two  estimates  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  one  in  the  regular  annual  Book  of  Esti- 
mates and  the  other  in  House  Document  No.  1365,  yet  nobody  ever 
criticized  that  method  in  presenting  a  plan  that  nobody  could  be 
expected  to  work  anything  out.  Everyone  of  those  increases  in  an 
appropriation  bill  would  be  subject  to  a  point  or  order  on  the  floor 
of  ths  House,  because  it  was  a  change  in  existing  law. 

With  that  kind  of  violation  of  the  law?  how  are  you  going  to  have 
an  intelligent  and  economical  and  efficient  financial  plan?  After 
all,  whether  our  laws  are  good  or  bad,  they  ought  to  be  enforced, 
and  they  ought  at  least  to  be  obeyed  by  those  who  are  in  the  admin- 
instration  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Temple.  If  the  chairman  will  permit,  there  is  another  inci- 
dent which  I  would  not  have  told  two  years  ago  while  the  war  was 
going  on,  but  it  can  be  told  now  without  any  harm.  In  the  estimates 
that  came  from  the  War  Department,  without  going  into  details 
there  were  duplications  of  estimates  for  machine  guns,  estimated 
for  by  the  Signal  Corps  to  equip  flying  machines  before  thev  estab- 
lished a  separate  air  service,  and  estimates  by  the  Ordnance  "Depart- 
ment for  the  same  items,  and  when  the  estimates  came  before  Uie 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
picked  out  duplications  for  more  millions  of  dollars  than  I  care  to 
mention  even  two  years  afterwards.  If  the  thing  had  been  known 
at  the  time,  it  would  have  affected  the  morale  of  the  American 
people,  which  is  as  important  as  the  morale  of  the  Army,  but  the 
duplications  were  picked  up  and  the  information  about  them  was 
simply  suppressed. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  And  those  estimates  came  from  the  same  depart* 
ment? 

Mr.  Temple.  Both  came  from  the  War  Department.  They  had 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  bureau  chiefs,  through  the  hand1? 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
nobody  had  ever  picked  them  up  until  they  came  to  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Is  not  all  of  this  an  indictment  of  our  present 
system? 
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Mr.  Temple.  Precisely;  it  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  having 
some  orderly  budget  of  estimates. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  agree  with  you  that  that  is  what  ought  to  be  had. 
There  should  be  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  some 
adverse  agency  to  scrutinize  every  estimate  that  is  made,  with  dis- 
cretion to  recommend  to  the  President  that  the  estimates  be  cut 
down.  The  President  would  act  through  that  agency  because  it  is 
impossible  for  the  President  to  look  into  these  various  estimates. 
He  must  be  held  responsible  through  some  executive  of  his  own,  and 
I  would  think  that  if  Congress  would  give  him  one  individual,  with 
sufficient  money,  to  draw  to  his  attention  the  estimates  that  are 
made  by  the  various  Cabinet  officers  and  to  bring  to  his  attention  any 
duplications  here  and  there,  then  the  President,  through  this  indi- 
vidual or  through  a  board  of  five  individuals,  as  the  case  may  be, 
although  I  would  prefer  one,  could  tell  Congress,  "These  are  the 
things  that  my  budget  committee  or  staff  has  decided  are  absolutely 
essential,"  and  that  may  be  many  million  dollars  less  than  the  Book 
of  Estimates  sent  in  now ;  but  after  all,  I  think  we  must  direct  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first  instance  the  Execu- 
tive is  responsible  for  the  requests  for  money. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  the  estimates  I  mentioned  for  machine  guns  and 
other  materials,  that  amounted  to  a  great  many  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Collins,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Collins.  To  go  back  to  the  budget  bureau,  as  to  the  head 
of  it 

Mr.  Purnell.  Before  you  do  that,  you  stated  a  while  ago  that 
from  the  very  nature  of  things  the  President  could  not  po3sibly 
scrutinize  all  of  these  proposals ;  "you  did  not  mean  by  that  that 
you  would  want  him  to  escape  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Collins.  Not  at  all.  He  would  not  escape  the  political  re- 
sponsibility.  . 

Mr.  Purnell.  It  strikes  me  that  the  thing  of  prime  importance  in 
this  whole  proposition  is  to  fix  somewhere  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Collin 8.  Yes,  sir;  I  agree  with  you  there. 

Mr.  Temple.  The  consciousness  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  good  expression. 

Mr.  Garner.  The  President  being  the  only  elective  administrative 
officer,  he  is  the  only  one  you  can  hold  responsible. 

Mr.  Collins.  You  would  have  to  make  him  responsible  through 
this  financial  organization  because  he  could  not  personally  attend  to 
the  details. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  just  what  I  said. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Collins,  will  you  proceed  with  the  ex- 
planation of  your  plant 

Mr.  Collins.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  made  the  head 
of  this  financial  department,  as  he  legically  would  be,  theoretically, 
he  would  be  in  the  (Cabinet.  He  would  eventually  be  the  finance  min- 
ister of  the  United  States  and  would  probably  be  the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  Cabinet;  but  he  would  be  directly  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  President,  subject  to  removal  at  any  time,  and  the 
President  would  be  held  responsible  for  his  acts.  If  you  provide  a 
budget  bureau  with  a  director  at  the  head  of  it,  an  independent  bud- 
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get  bureau,  like  the  Federal  Trade  Commission ;  that  is,  independent 
in  so  far  as  other  departments  of  the  Government  are  concerned,  but 
under  the  President,  that  director  is  going  to  do  the  work  himself. 
The  President  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  it,  and  I  believe  the 
director  of  the  bureau  will  become,  in  effect,  more  powerful  than  a 
Cabinet  officer,  at  the  same  time  not  being  a  Cabinet  officer.  Now* 
if  you  make  the  director  a  Cabinet  officer  to  begin  with  that  would 
make  his  bureau  or  his  organization  a  new  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  department  of  finance,  which  would  have  many  advan- 
tages over  giving  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  because  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  now  is  one  of  the  most  overburdened  of 
all  the  Cabinet  officers  from  the  standpoint  of  his  various  functions. 
He  has  numerous  bureaus  that  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
finance.  They  are  accretions  from  the  past.  I  believe  if  the  Treas- 
ury could  be  stripped  of  these  nonfinancial  functions,  and  I  suppose 
eventually  there  will  be  some  reorganization  of  the  Government  along 
these  lines — perhaps  this  budget  bureau  may  show  the  necessity  for 
that — if  the  Treasury  could  be  stripped  of  these  extraneous  func- 
tions, so  that  it  would  be  purely  and  simply  a  financial  department, 
as  it  was  when  it  started  out  and  as  the  finance  departments  of  other 
governments  are,  then  you  would  have,  it  would  seem  to  me,  an  ideal 
head  for  an  organization  of  this  kind,  a  budget  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Mr.  Collins,  you  would  still  have  about 
20,000  or  more  clerks  in  the  Treasury  Department  handling  the  reve- 
nue operations  and  the  other  purely  financial  matters — the  men  who 
are  engaged  in  the  mints  and  those  who  are  employed  in  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  etc. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  should  take  all  those  out. 

Mr.  Temple.  You  are  forgetting,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  13,000  clerks 
in  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  not  finished.  Now,  who  is  going  to  examine 
and  regulate  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Even  if  you  should  take  awaj  the  Coast  Guard,"  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  and  even  if  you  should 
.determine  that  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving,  which  prints 
the  bonds  for  the  Government  and  the  currency,  was  not  a  proper 
function  and  divorce  that,  you  still  have  left  the  bureaus  collecting 
the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  which  would  have  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  if  he  is  to  function  at  all. 
Now<  who  is  going  to  regulate  him  and  see  that  he  does  not  boast 
up  the  salaries  in  his  department,  while  perhaps  exercising  great 
care  in  reducing  the  salaries  in  the  other  departments? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  should  go  still  further.  I  should  take  away  the 
War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving 
and  even  the  Internal-Revenue  Bureau,  and  make  that  a  separate 
bureau  or  board.  In  other  words,  unless  this  financial  department 
is  devoted  purely  to  the  question  of  financial  administration  and  is 
interested  entirely  in  the  question  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  finan- 
cial operations,  you  are  going  to  have  something  there  that  is  not 
what  it  should  be.  _ 

The  Chairman.  But,  Mr.  Collins,  in  doing  that,  do  you  not  then 
divorce  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  some  of  the 
functions  that  really  belong  to  that  office,  and  you  divorqp  them  in 
order  to  create  a  minister  of  finance? 
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Mr.  Collins.  You  mean  the  collecting  of  the  revenue? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
chief  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  collecting  the 
revenue. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  is  not  purely  a  financial  function. 
That  is  a  matter  of  physically  collecting  the  money. 

The  Chajrman.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  an  executive 
officer  and  stands  next  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  he  does.  He  has  too  many  execu- 
tive duties  now  to  give  him  this  new  function. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  the  States,  the  tax  collectors  are  not  connected 
with  the  State  treasurer? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read,  for  the  sake 
of  the  record,  what  the  different  bureaus  or  subdivisions  of  the 
Treasury  are: 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
National  Bank  Redemption  Agency. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Director  of  the  Mint. 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 
Auditors  for  departments. 
Register  of  the  Treasury. 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau. 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 
Bureau  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
The  Coast  Guard. 
Supervising  Architect's  Office. 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 
General  Supply  Committee. 

Mr.  Collins.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  also  chairman  of 
the  United  States  section  of  the  International  High  Commission. 

Mr.  Temple.  And  until  recently  Director  General  of  Kailroads. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  the  real  difficulty  and  is  one  that  will  have 
to  be  thrashed  out. 

The  Chairman.  As  long  as  that  difficulty  exists,  then,  and  unless 
something  is  done  to  relieve  that  situation  and  separate  some  of  these 
services  that  are  nonfinancial  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  would  you  think  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  prudence  for 
Congress  to  impose  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  obliga- 
tion of  preparing  the  oudget  for  the  President? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  do  not  think  he  could  do  it  efficiently.  I  think  he 
would  be  somewhat  in  the  same  position  the  President  is  now.  The 
man  with  these  budgetary  would  have  to  give  his  attention  to  de- 
tails. There  would  be  no  escape  from  that.  Some  responsible  officer 
will  have  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  question  of  Government 
finance.  It  is  a  big  enough  job  for  that.  His  whole  soul  must  be 
in  this  question  of  protecting  the  Treasury  in  every  respect. 

Air.  Tinkham.  In  your  opinion,  should  he  be  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  he  should  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  If 
be  is  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  he  is  going  eventually  to  have 
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powers  perhaps  superior  to  some  members  of  the  Cabinet;  that  is, 
unless  the  President  finds  some  way  to  take  on  the  functions  of  a 
minister  of  finance  himself.  Somebody  has  got  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  a  minister  of  finance.  Practically  every  Government  has 
such  an  officer  as  that.  Our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  course,  is 
not,  and  we  have  no  such  officer.  He  ought  to  be  there  at  the  Cabinet 
meetings  to  fight  for  the  national  treasury. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  will  recall  the  objection  made  to  that  on  yester- 
day when  the  statement  was  made  that  if  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  that  he  would  be  on  the  same  footing  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  and  would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  take  issue  with 
his  colleagues.  Do  you  not  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  ought  really 
to  bear  a  closer  relation  to  the  President? 

Mr.  Temple.  Do  not  members  of  the  Cabinet  at  times  take  issue 
with  each  other? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  should  think  he  would  be  a  very  powerful  force  in 
the  Cabinet  meeting.  He  would  be  there  to  fight  for  economy,  and 
he  would  be  the  only  one  there  who  would  be  fighting  for  economy  in 
the  administration.  The  other  men  would  be  there  in  behalf  of  their 
estimates. 

Mr.  Kxtchin.  Do  you  think  he  would  be  the  most  popular  member 
of  the  Cabinet  with  all  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  he  might  be  very  unpopular  at  times. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Could  lie  not  be  the  [personal  representative  of  the 
President  and  attend  the  Cabinet  meetings  to  advise  and  inform  the 
President  and  to  act  with  the  President  on  these  matters,  and  be  an 
independent  officer,  a  personal  representative  of  the  President  on 
finance? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  do  not  know  how  that  would  work  out,  as  a  matter 
of  practice. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  courtesy  which  now  exists 
in  one  of  the  legislative  branches  of  the  Government  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Cabinet,  anil,  as  a  result  of  such  courtesy,  each  Cabi- 
net member  would  be  given  just  what  he  asked  for. 

Mr.  Garner.  In  other  words,  in  the  administration  of  this  matter, 
if  we  carried  out  the  suggestion  you  make  and  strip  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  all  these  bureaus  and  made  hrm  purely  a  finance 
minister  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Treasury  against  the 
raids  of  his  comin:sters,  if  he  should  decide  that  a  liberal  allowanca 
for  all  these  departments  was  necessary,  you  would  have  the  same 
condition  of  affairs  that  you  have  to-day. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  would  be  a  matter  the  President  would  have 
to  take  responsibility  for. 

Mr.  Garner.  And,  after  all,  it  is  a  matter  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  to  whether  he  will  practice  economy  in  his 
administration,  and  under  the  present  law  and  under  the  present 
arrangement,  if  he  desires  to  do  that,  he  has  the  power  to  do  it 

Mr.  Temple.  And  then  Congress  finally  has  to  pass  on  it. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  but  this  question  of  financial  administra- 
tion goes  deeper  than  the  question  of  policy  in  this  way:  The  actual 
economic  administration  of  the  finances,  after  the  money  has  beep 
granted  by  Congress,  and  also  the  getting  at  these  estimates  in  thou* 
mcipiency  and  criticizing  and  revising  them  will  naturally,  it  seems 
to  me,  result  in  economies. 
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Mr.  Garner.  As  I  illustrated  a  moment  ago,  it  may  be  that  the 
finance  minister  would  not  creiticize  them  but  send  them  all  into 
Congress,  just  as  he  does  now — send  his  budget  to  the  President, 
as  he  does  now;  provided,  of  course,  that  the  finance  minister  did 
not  do  as  you  and  I  think  he  ought  to  do — that  is,  criticize  and  cut 
out  the  various  things  he  thinks  are  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Collins.  This  permanent  staff  under  him  would  be  constantly 
at  work,  regardless  of  him,  on  these  matters  of  detail.  After  the 
policy  was  decided  they  would  bring  forward  economical  estimates. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Under  the  present  system  can  the  administration 
or  the  Congress  know  whether  they  are  extravagant  or  not  until  the 
end  of  the  session  ?    Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Whereas  under  the  proposed  budget  system,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Congress,  both  the  Congress  and  the  people  would 
know  by  the  budget  plan,  as  to  total  appropriations,  whether  it  was 
an  extravagant  or  an  econcmical  administration;  and  is  not  that 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  budget  system  and  one  of  its  valuable 
purposes? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  give  publicity  to  the  thing  in  the 
Yfciy  beginning  before  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Whereas,  under  our  present  system,  none  of  us 
knows  until  the  end  of  the  session  whether  we  have  been  extravagant 
or  economical  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  true? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Collins.  Coming  now  to  the  question  of  Congressional  pro- 
cedure, I  thing  practically  every  sludent  of  finance  is  in  favor  of  a 
single  budget  committee,  on  the  ground  that  somewhere  at  sometime 
in  the  consideration  of  these  estimates  by  Congress,  there  ought  to 
be  a  review  of  the  finances  of  the  Government  as  a  whole  considered. 
Various  suggestions  have  been  made.  One  that  all  committees  be 
abolished  and  a  new  budget  committee  created;  another  that  the 
budget  committee  be  a  sort  of  supercommit.ee  composed  of  the  chair- 
men and  others  of  existing  appropriating  committees.  I  realize  that 
that  situation  is  fraught  with  practical  difficulties,  and  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  to  say  about  that;  but  I  feel  very  strongly  that  you 
ought  to  have  a  budget;  committee.  It  ought  to  have  the  power  of 
revision.  If  this  can  not  be  done  at  this  time,  you  might  have  a 
single  committee  without  the  power  of  revision,  which  would  view 
the  budget  as  a#  whole  and  be  able,  at  least  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
to  criticise  the  increases  which  might  be  made  by  the  various  appro- 
priating committees:  that  is  to  say,  I  mean  criticised  from  an  intel- 
ligent standpoint  of  having  considered  the  finances  as  a  unit. 

M r.  Hawlet.  That  is,  if  the  present  system  of  having  a  number  of 
appropriating  committees  were  continued,  you  suggest  another  com- 
mittee which  would  inform  itself  on  all  these  matters  and  go  in  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  contest  over  these  appropriations  with 
the  appropriating  committees. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  suggest  that  as  the  least  best 
thing.  I  should  prefer  to  see,  of  course,  a  budget  committee  with 
power  to  hold  hearings  and  make  their  report. 
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Mr.  Garner.  In  other  words,  you  would  rather  have  one  appropri- 
ating committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives  than  to  have  ibe 
number  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  split  up  in  1885  was  a  mistake, 

Mr.  Garner.  If  you  could  give  the  committee  some  suggestion  as 
to  how  that  could  be  brought  about,  when  you  have  173  members  of 
appropriating  committees  now,  I  think  it  would  be  quite  interesting. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  realize  that  that  is  the  practical  difficulty. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Mr.  Collins,  you  understand  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Buildings  is  not  an  appropriating  committee? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  they  make  no  appropriations  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  They  simply  make  authorizations.  Do  you  think 
the  public  buildings  bill  is  usually  smaller ;  that  is,  usually  carrie> 
a  smaller  amount  than  it  would  otherwise  carry  if  it  was  an  appro- 
priating committee?  It  has  been  my  observation  that  that  commit- 
tee uses  the  fact  that  it  does  not  appropriate  the  money,  but  some 
other  committee  does,  but  simply  authorizes  the  buildings  as  an 
argument  in  getting  the  bill  through.  I  am  sure  that  the  bills  I  have 
observed  have  been  several  million  dollars  more  than  they  would 
have  been  if  that  committee  really  appropriated  the  money  and  had 
such  responsibility  fixed  upon  it.  They  go  around  to  a  Member  and 
say,  "This  bill  ought  to  be  passed,"  and  the  other  man  says. 
"This  bill  carries  thirty  or  forty  million  dollars,"  and  they  say. 
"No,  the  bill  does  not  appropriate  a  cent.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  is  going  to  appropriate  the  money  and  the  responsibility 
for  appropriating  the  money  is  on  them.  This  is  just  an  authoriza- 
tion.' They  have  used  that  as  an  argument  sometimes  to  get  big 
public  building  bills  through.  I  have  had  Members  to  use  that  on 
me  several  times.  If  the  right  or  power  of  appropriating  monev 
was  taken  from  all  the  committees  and  put  into  one  committee  with 
the  power  to  initiate  legislation  and  authorization  binding  the  Gov- 
ernment to  future  appropriations  left  in  such  committees,  do  you 
think  the  authorizations  would  be  less  or  more? 

Mr.  Collins.  You  mean  less  than  they  would  be  if  the  committees 
were  as  they  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  More  than  if  they  had  the  responsibility  of  appro- 
priating the  money? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  would  say  it  would  be  less.  You  see,  we  would 
have  the  budget  to  start  out  with.  It  would  be  considerably  re- 
duced on  account  of  the  work  of  this  budget  bureau.  I  think,  how- 
ever, this  is  a  theoretical  question — that  it  would  be  less  with  one 
committee  when  you  fixed  the  responsibility.  They  would  start 
with  bona  fide  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  That  is  theoretical;  but  suppose  you  look  up  the 
proposition  and  see  what  has  been  the  experience  of  those  commit- 
tees that  do  not  appropriate.  If  you  had  been  around  the  Capitol 
as  I  have  and  heard  the  arguments  used  on  those  public  building5 
bills,  I  think  you  would  get  the  impression  that  they  would  not  have 
been  larger  if  they  had  been  responsible  also  for  making  the  appro- 
priations. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  always  been  the  policy,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Kitchin,  for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  without  much  exanii- 
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nation  to  report  out  appropriations  for  public  buildings  when  the 
buildings  have  been  authorized  and  estimated  for  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  question  has  risen  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  should  make  an  investigation 
into  that  department  ana  into  every  single  item  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  appropriation  is  to  be  expended'  for  a  building  that  is 
actually  needed  in  the  public  service.  Now,  I  can  well  realize  how  a 
committee  would  be  quite  unpopular  that  would  refuse  to  report  out 
an  appropriation  for  a  public  building  that  was  authorized  and  es- 
timated tor  by  the  Treasury  Department,  but,  nevertheless,  to  what 
extent  should  the  committee  investigate  items  of  that  kind  ?  Should 
it  weigh  that  item  with  the  same  scales  that  it  weighs  other  estimates 
of  the  departments  and  eliminate  the  items  if  it  is  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  money  that  is  not  really  needed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
service? 

Mr.  -Collins.  I  should  think  so,  and  if  you  had  a  budget  commit- 
tee you  would  have  the  power  to  take  the  same  attitude  toward  that 
appropriation  as  towara  others. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Your  idea  is  that  if  we  had  a  budget  committee  we 
would  not  have  that  condition  of  unwarranted  authorizations? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir ;  that  would  be  criticized  in  the  first  instance. 
The  Chairman.  It  may  in  the  future  be  criticized  in  the  second  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  If  he  had  a  budget,  what  have  you  to  say  concern- 
ing cabinet  representation  on  the  floor  of  the  House  during  the 
debate  on  the  budget? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  question  has  been  very  much  discussed  and 
written  about.  Cabinet  members  now  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
of  the  House,  as  I  understand  it,  but  they  have  no  voice. 
Mr.  Tinkham.  And  of  course,  they  could  not  have  any  vote. 
Mr.  Collins.  No,  sir;  thev  could  not  have  any  vote.  It  has  been 
considered  generally  by  students  of  finance  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  vou  had  somebody  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  explain  and 
defend  ttie  estimates  of  the  departments  under  their  jurisdiction 
from  the  administration's  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  Cabinet  officials  were  brought  on  the  floor  under 
the  present  policy  they  would  demonstrate  to  the  country  how  little 
personal  knowledge  they  have  of  their  departments. 
Mr.  Tinkham.  That  might  be  a  good  thing. 
Mr.  Taylor.  Possibly  it  would. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  practically  the  universal  policy  in  parlia- 
mentary countries.  Of  course,  with  committees  holding  hearings 
and  cutting  information  themselves  on  questions  of  appropriations, 
our  Congress  is  in  a  much  more  advantageous  position  in  the  matter  of 
information  than  are  the  foreign  parliaments  where  there  is  no  com- 
mittee examination  of  the  estimates.  The  only  man  there  who  has 
any  information  is  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  estimates,  and 
he  explains  and  defends  them.  Under  our  system,  where  the  com- 
mittees hold  hearings,  and  they  have  the  information  already,  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  in  a  position  themselves  to  explain  and 
defend  a  ^reat  many  of  those  estimates.  I  still  think,  however,  that 
from  the  ideal  standpoint,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  we  could  have 
the  Cabinet  officer,  or  somebody  who  knows  about  the  estimates,  some 
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high  official  of  the  Government,  there  to  explain  and  defend  the 
estimates.    I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  thing  is  feasible  or  not. 

Mr.  Temple.  You  would  give  the  Cabinet  officer  formal  notice  of 
the  interpellation? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir.  He  would  study  his  estimate  then,  and  he 
would  not  be  ignorant  of  them.  He  would  be  bound  to  go  into  the 
matters  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  Members  of  Congress  have  the 
right  to  go  down,  in  the  presence  of  the  Cabinet  officers,  and  tell  them 
how  to  run  their  business  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  only  object  in  having  the  Cabinet  officer  on  the 
floor  would  be  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  to  answer  the  questions 
of  Members  of  Congress  who  would  want  to  know  about  the  esti- 
mates.   It  would  be  for  their  information. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  would  get  the  information  a  great  deal 
more  accurately  from  the  persons  who  know  something  about  the 
matters. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  that  under  our  system  we  have  that  advantage. 
We  have  an  advantage  that  they  have  not  in  foreign  governments, 
because  the  members  of  the  appropriating  committees  have  already 
held  examinations  and  have  informed  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  The  very  weakness  of  the  law  in  some  respects  in 
regard  to  the  budget  ought  to  have  actuated  the  Cabinet  member  to 
be  more  efficient,  because  of  the  responsibility  thrown  upon  him  with 
regard  to  his  particular  department.  He  ought  to  know  every  detail 
of  it,  and  whatever  weakness  there  may  have  been  in  the  law  should 
have  been  supplemented  or  remedied  on  his  part  by  a  determination 
to  know  his  department.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  member  that  does 
know  his  department  or  who  could  give  any  information  to  Congres? 
or  to  the  committees  with  regard  to  the  details  of  his  estimate. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  am  not  so  sure  whether  a  man  in  any  big  business 
knows  all  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  make  two  or  three  exceptions  to  that 
general  statement. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  am  not  so  sure  whether  any  man  in  any  large 
business  organization  knows  the  details,  but  he  has  somebody  in 
his  employ  who  knows  for  him.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Carnegie  say  in 
answer  to  -a  question,  "I  don't  know,  ask  Charlie  Schwab;  he 
knows." 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  want  Charlie  S'hwab  and 
not  Carnegie  on  the  floor.  If  he  does  not  know,  then  he  should  send 
a  clerk  who  does  know.  Instead  of  recognizing  position,  we  should 
recognize  information,  if  that  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  believe  that  the  Cabinet  officer  under  the  budget 
system  would  have  much  more  information  about  the  operations  of 
his  department  than  at  the  present  time.  He  would  be  called  upon 
to  make  decisions  from  time  to  time  and  would  be  called  into  con- 
sultation. When  the  representatives  of  the  budget  bureau  raised  the 
question  with  one  of  his  bureau  chiefs  that  this  thing  ought  not  to 
be  done  this  year,  or  that,  perhaps,  the  estimates  should  be  lower 
than  the  chief  has  recommended,  that  would  be  taken  up  with  the 
Cabinet  officer.  After  discussing  it  and  considering  it,  he  would  hate 
to  decide  it.    In  that  way  he  himself  would  receive  something  of  » 
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financial  education  in  the  matter  of  the  operations  of  his  own  de- 
partment. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Under  our  present  practice,  every  Cabinet  member 
is  given  the  fullest  opportunity  to  come  before  the  committee,  hav- 
ing in  charge  his  estimates  and  to  make  the  fullest  and  most  detailed 
explanation  of  them.  Then,  every  word  that  he  says  is  taken  down 
fay  the  reporter  and  is  printed  so  that  the  membership  of  the  House 
have  full  information.  If  you  adopted  that  plan,  you  would  simply 
transfer  from  the  committee  room  the  detailed  conscientious  work 
that  is  done  there  by  the  various  appropriating  committees  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  where  the  information  would  be  hasty  and  would 
be  heard  by  but  a  few  persons  when  the  vote  in  the  committee  was 
taken ;  whereas,  under  the  present  plan  of  having  the  Cabinet  mem- 
bers or  representatives  of  the  departments  come  before  the  com- 
mittee, all  the  membership  of  the  House,  days  before  the  bill  is 
considered,  have  the  views  of  the  Cabinet  member  in  cold  print. 
I  submit  that  in  that  respect  our  present  plan  is  preferable  to  a 
plan  that  would  just  transfer  the  activities  or  the  appropriating  com- 
mittees to  the  floor  of  the  House  where  really  a  comparatively  few 
members  participate  in  the  deliberations  and  where  no  scientific 
inauiry  is  made. 

Mr.  Colons.  If  Congress  has  the  information  already,  then  they 
do  not  need  the  Cabinet  member  there. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  have  the  information,  and  if  the  Cabinet 
member  wants  to  come  before  the  committee,  he  can  do  so.  Until  a 
few  years  ago  all  of  them  came,  but  now  I  think  that  on  the  last 
bill  only  one  or  two  appeared. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  questions  arose  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  during  the  debate  on  appropriation  bills  from 
time  to  time  which  could  not  be  answered  immediately  by  the  mem- 
bers in  charge  of  the  bills,  or  by  any  other  members,  and  that  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  have  the  Cabinet  members  present. 

The  Chairman.  That  frequently  happens,  and  it  more  frequently 
happens  when  we  ask  a  Cabinet  member  in  the  committee  room  for 
information  that  he  turns  around  to  the  chief  clerk  or  head  of  the 
bureau  and  asks  him  what  the  answer  is.  He  does  not  know,  and  if 
ho  were  on  the  floor  of  the  House  it  would  simply  reveal  his  igno- 
rance and  place  him  in  rather  a  poor  light  before  the  public.  He  ap- 
pears before  the  public  as  one  possessing  all  information  with  regard 
to  every  matter  that  comes  before  his  department,  and  his  appear- 
ance on  the  floor  of  the  House  would  explode  that  theory. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Is  there  not  another  objection  that  might  be  urged  to 
giving  members  of  the  Cabinet  a  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
that  is  that  you  would  find  that  they  would  not  attend  the  sessions  of 
Congress  and  when  Congress  wanted  them  they  would  not  be  there  ? 
Is  not  that  one  of  the  criticisms  made  in  the  English  Parliament  to- 
day— that  is,  that  the  ministers  frequently  do  not  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  Parliament,  when  they  are  needed  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Could  you  not  compel  the  attendance  of  members  of 
the  Cabinet  at  certain  times? 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  might  do  that,  but  if  you  undertook  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  that  kind  the  question  would  then  arise  as  to  whether  the 
Cabinet  member  had  the  opportunity  of  time  to  look  after  the  execu- 
tive business  of  his  department. 
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The  Chairman.  It  would  require  them  to  stay  in  Washington,  no 
doubt,  too. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  understand  that  under  the  British  system  the  cabi- 
net officer  or  head  of  department  sits  on  a  bench  and  behind  him  i$ 
an  undersecretary  or  official  who  knows  the  facts,  and  he  hands  them 
out  to  the  minister  from  time  to  time  from  behind.  Still,  the  system 
there  is  different:  The  head  of  the  department  is  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  is  his  duty  to  be  there  and  defend  the  operations  of  his 
department  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Has  not  criticism  been  made  by  some  committee  on 
expenditures,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  that  frequently  the  min- 
ister is  not  there  when  they  want  to  interrogate  him  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  considerable  complaint  of 
that. 

I  would  like  now  to  pass  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  British 
audit  system. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  on  that. 
.    Mr.  Hawley.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  regarding  the 
operations  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  if  your  suggestion  should  be 
adopted:  What  right  would  you  give  to  Members  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  appropriation  bills  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  have  been  in  favor  of  very  strict  limitations  on  the 
right  of  private  members  to  exercise  the  financial  initiative  in  legisla- 
tion, and  I  think  that  students  of  finance  in  general  are  in  harmony 
with  that  view,  but  I  think  that  Mr.  Garner  raised  a  point  the  other 
day  that  is  almost  unanswerable — that  is,  that  it  would  take  away 
from  a  majority  of  the  House  the  power  to  control  by  a  majority 
vote;  that  it  would  prevent  a  party  having  only  a  majority  from 
carrying  out  its  financial  policy.  Then  there  was  another  point 
brought  out  by  Chairman  Good  that  the  amendments  now  offered  in 
this  respect  are  negligible.  I  should  think  that  if  we  started  out 
without  any  such  limitation  as  that,  if  it  did  appear  in  any  instance 
that  the  system  was  being  abused,  the  abuse  would  be  very  evident, 
especially  if  vou  had  a  budget  system.  It  would  be  clearly  evident 
and  it  could  be  corrected  at  that  time  or  at  any  time  by  a  change  of 
the  rules. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  people  would  correct  it,  would  they  not,  if  the 
House  abused  that  right  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  the  responsibility  would  be  known. 

Mr.  Temple.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  one  thing  that  would 
be  likely  to  be  controlled  by  public  opinion — that  is,  the  public 
opinion  in  the  House.  A  man  who  would  make  proposals  that 
would  upset  everything  would  be  unpopular. 

Mr.  Collins,  xes,  sir;  but,  at  least,  theoretically,  a  man  who  is  a 
good  orator  might  make  a  fine  speech  and  get  the  Members  worked  up 
to  a  high  pitch  where  they  might  take  ill-considered  action.  It  is 
simply  a  psychological  proposition. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  a  man  being  a 
good  orator  has  made  a  fine  speech  and  has  affected  an  appropriation 
bill  much? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  do  not  recall  an  instance  like  that,  but,  theo- 
retically, it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  possible  that  a  man  by  a 
fine  sweep  of  oratory  would  carry  the  thing  through. 
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Mr.  Hawley.  I  have  heard  men  make  fine  speeches  and  win  ap- 
plause on  both  sides,  and  yet  lose  their  motions. 

Air.  Tinkham.  Suppose  a  budget  bill  came  in,  for  instance,  for 
this  year,  or  let  us  assume  that  there  has  been  a  budget  proposed  and 
some  one  from  the  floor  of  the  House  proposes  an  amendment  carry* 
ing  additional  pay  for  soldiers.  Would  not  that  be  a  situation  that 
ought  to  be  prevented,  perhaps,  by  a  two-thirds  vote? 

The  Chairman.  That  proposition  would  be  prevented  by  the  rules, 
because  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  One  man  could  stop 
that  by  raising  the  point  of  order.  If  anybody  offered  that  amend- 
ment on  an  appropriation  bill  I  would  certainly  make  the  point  of 
order  against  it,  and  the  Chair  would  have  to  sustain  it  if  he  fol- 
lowed the  law. 

Mr.  Temple.  If  the  appropriation  is  not  authorized  by  existing 
law  it  does  not  take  a  two- thirds  majority  to  stop  it,  but  one  member 
of  the  House  can  stop  it. 

Mr.  Hawxjsf.  As  tne  chairman  stated,  when  they  proposed  to  insert 
the  appropriation  for  the  Employment  Service  and  when  amend- 
ments were  made  in  four  or  five  different  forms,  Mr.  Garrett,  of  Ten- 
nessee, who  was  in  the  chair,  ruled  that  they  were  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Of  course  there  are  many  laws  under  which  appro-* 
priations  might  be  very  proper  but  which  at  the  same  time  might  not 
be  financially  sound.    The  two-thirds  proposition  would  prevent  that. 

Mr.  Temple.  The  existing  law  would  not  fix  the  amount. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  No. 

Mr.  Temple.  There  might  be  an  authorization  for  a  certain  ex- 
penditure and  the  amount  might  be  increased  by  amendment.  Such 
amendment  would  not  be  out  of  order. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  hear  you  on  the  subject  of  tbe 
British  audit  system. 

Mr.  Collins.  Prior  to  1866  the  British  system  of  auditing  public 
accounts  was  very  similar  to  our  own  to-day— that  is  to  say,  the  audit- 
ing was  under  the  control  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
the  treasury;  but  as  a  result  of  reforms  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, they  created  a  public  accounts  committee,  and  then  a  little  later 
the  office  of  comptroller  and  auditor  general.  That  officer  is  a  very 
high  permanent  official.  He  holds  tenure  practically  for  life  and  is 
removable  only  by  action  of  the  two  houses. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  he  appointed? 

Mr.  Collins.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Government  That  method  has  been  criticized  because 
the  executive  controls  his  appointment.  Some  British  statesmen  have 
thought  that  perhaps  he  should  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  or  in 
some  way  by  the  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Did  you  state  what  his  tenure  was! 

Mr.  Collins.  He  holds  the  same  tenure  as  a  judge ;  that  is,  prac- 
tically for  life.  He  has  a  force  of  about  200  subordinates,  and 
there  is  an  assistant  auditor  general,  who  is  also  a  high-salaried 
man,  appointed  in  like  manner  as  the  auditor  general,  and  I  think 
it  is  understood  that  he  will  become  the  auditor  general  in  case  of  a 
vacancy. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  What  is  his  salary? 
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Mr.  Collins.  The  salary  of  the  auditor  general,  I  think,  is  $10,000 
a  year,  with  certain  other  privileges  of  retirement,  which  would 
make  it  more  attractive. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  retirement  provisions?  Is  he  per- 
mitted at  a  certain  age  to  retire  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  that  at  a  certain  age  he  can  retire  with  a 
certain  pay.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  situation.  He  conducts  a  con- 
tinuous audit  of  the  accounts,  and  all  the  expending  officers  report  to 
him  any  irregularities.  He  can  not  inquire  into  questions  of  policy, 
but  he  inquires  into  the  question  of  whether  the  money  is  bein£ 
spent  according  to  the  appropriations  of  Parliament,  into  ques- 
tions of  legality,  regularity,  extravagance,  etc.  He  is  the  critic  and 
he  represents  the  House  of  oCmmons.  He  reports  to  the  the  public 
accounts  committee,  but  he  only  reports  once  a  year  and  after  the 
expenditures  have  been  made.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  post-mortem 
examination  that  the  committee  on  public  accounts  holds.  The  com- 
mittee on.  public  accounts  takes  his  report  and  goes  over  it  and  calls 
before  it  the  offending  officers  of  the  Government,  or  those  who  have 
been  guilty  of  irregularities.  They  are  called  upon  to  explain  at 
public  hearings  before  the  committee,  the  committee  being  presided 
over  by  a  member  of  the  opposition,  so  that  the  criticisms  are 
real  criticisms. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  was  reading  a  statement  by  the  comptroller  and 
auditor  general  the  other  day,  and  I  understood  him  to  say  that  he 
reported  continuously  to  the  public-accounts  committee. 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  sin  That  was  one  of  the  criticisms  made  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  in  1918,  and  one  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  was  that  he  should  be  given  authority  to  report  imme- 
diately upon  the  discovery  of  irregularities.  He  has  only  been  re- 
porting once  a  year.    That  is  my  understanding  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  think  the  report  of  the  auditor  general  stated  that 
he  reported  continuously  to  the  public-accounts  committee,  or  at 
different  times  when  he  found  those  matters,  and  that  they  took  them 
up  and  considered  them. 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  sir;  they  meet  regularly  upon  his  report,  and  they 
hold  hearings  about  twice  a  week.  The  public-accounts  committee  is 
composed  or  men  who  have  served  for  years  in  financial  matters, 
and  they  are  very  strong  along  those  lines.  They  have  no  means  of 
getting  at  current  irregularities,  so  far  as  I  understand  it.  I  think 
you  will  find  in  this  report  that  the  chairman  has  a  recommendation 
to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Collins.  It  is  recommendation  No.  26  in  the  ninth  report. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Under  the  British  system,  does  the  auditor  genera} 
have  the  right  to  disallow  claims? 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Does  he  have  the  right  to  pass  on  the  legality  of 
claims? 

Mr,  Collins.  Do  you  mean  before  the  money  is  spent? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  sir.  He  is  the  comptroller,  but  that  is  a  per- 
functory function  and  is  merely  formal.  He  passes  on  thtf  requisi- 
tions as  they  pass  through  his  hands  only  to  see  that  there  is  money 
available.    He  has  no  discretion  as  to  the  issue. 
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Mr.  Bykns.  That  system  is  different  from  ours,  because  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury  under  our  system  has  the  right  to  pass  upon 
the  legality  of  claims  and  to  disallow  them. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir.    The  British  officer  has  not  that  power. 

Mr.  Hawley.  He  raises  the  question  with  any  spending  depart- 
ment if  he  thinks  they  are  spending  money  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
the  law  If 

Mr.  Collins.  Jes,  sir;  he  raises  the  question  and  notes  it  on  his 
report  if  the  expenditure  is  improperly  made. 

Mr.  Hawley.  He  raises  the  question  at  the  time  the  expenditure  is 
proposed  i 

Mr.  Collins.  He  may  do  that,  and  he  has  a  persuasive  influence  also. 
He  has  informal  conferences  by  telephone  and  by  visits  when  those 
questions  come  up.  They  are  reported  to  his  office,  perhaps,  by  tele- 
phone, and  he  has  some  effect  in  that  way,  but  he  has  no  authority  to 
^top  an  expenditure. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Do  you  think  that  if  Ave  should  establish  a  comp- 
troller general  we  should  give  him  power  to  stop  expenditures  or 
should  we  follow  the  British  plan  of  making  post  mortem  examina- 
tions? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  he  should  retain  the  power  that  he  has  now, 
but  I  shall  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  There  are  three  weaknesses  in 
the  British  audit  system — first,  that  he  does  not  report  contempora- 
neously with  the  discovery  of  the  irregularity ;  the  second  is  that  he 
has  no  power  to  disallow ;  and  the  third  weakness  of  the  system,  it 
wms  to  me,  is  that  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  set  aside  anv 
regular  time  for  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  reports  of  the 
Hiblic  accounts  committee.  They  have  occasionally  set  aside  a  day, 
nit  they  have  been  very  much  criticized  by  officials  and  members  of 
Parliament  for  not  having  a  regular  time  for  discussing  all  thost* 
matters. 

Now,  when  the  auditor  general  makes  his  reports  of  irregularities 
die  irregularities  are  caught  up  by  the  public  accounts  committee. 
They  may  reach  a  decision  that  tne  money  was  erroneously  spent. 
They  have  no  power  of  executive  action  in  the  committee,  but  the\ 
report  the  matter  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  the  treasury.  The 
treasury  is  compelled  to  take  action  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  and  report  in  a  treasury  minute  to  the  next  year's  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  of  what  they  have  done.  If  it  is  a  matter  re- 
quiring criminal  action,  they  must  take  it  up  with  the  law  office.  The 
minute  shows  the  treasury  action.  It  is  made  a  part  of  the  committee 
hearings.    Then  it  goes  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Bvbns.  Are  those  reports  binding  on  the  treasury? 

Mr.  Collins.  They  are  practically  binding.  There  is  no  power  of 
enforcement  in  the  public  accounts  committee,  and  it  is  all  done  as  a 
matter  of  custom.  Now,  under  the  proposed  American  system,  we 
have  a  situation  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  clearly  open  to  criticism. 
We  have  six  independent  auditors  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
they  are  regarded  as  presidential  offices.  I  understand  that  they  are 
not  appointed  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  have  any  special  ex- 

Serience  as  auditors.     I  think  the  history  has  been  that  a  new  Presi- 
ent  who  has  come  in,  with  a  change  of  parties,  has  removed  them  and 
put  others  in  their  places.    There  may  be  exceptions. 
Mr.  Tinkham.  It  has  been  a  political  job. 
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Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  a  political  job  and  recognized  as 
such.  We  have  a  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  who  has  the  very 
great  power  of  disallowing  items  in  advance,  but  those  auditors  work 
independently.  Their  work  only  comes  before  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury  when  an  appeal  is  taken  from  one  of  their  decisions. 
The  whole  business  is  under  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  the  executive  is  in  the  situation  of  auditing  his  own  accounts, 
which  is  contrary  to  good  finance.  Even  though  the  officials  have 
been  faithful,  it  is  on  the  wrong  theory.  Now,  unfler  the  proposed 
system  there  will  be  a  consolidation  of  the  auditing  forces  into  one 
audit  office  and  the  whole  thing  brought  over  under  the  influence 
and  control  of  Congress.  In  other  words,  there  woidd  be  an  auditor 
general  or  comptroller  general,  or  whatever  you  would  want  to  call 
him,  who  would  have  the  functions  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  functions  of  the  whole  auditing  force  of  six  auditors. 
Those  six  auditors  would  be  abolished,  and  the  auditor  general  would 
work  through  assistants. 

Now,  we  have  never  made  a  distinction  in  our  system  of  finance 
between  accounting  and  auditing.    I  understand  that  these  auditors 
do  a  considerable  amount  of  accounting.    As  I  understand  it.  account- 
ing has  a  very  distinct  purpose.    When  the  money  is  spent  a  record 
is  made  in  the  books  to  give  information  as  to  where  the  money  went 
in  the  first  place.    It  is  public  money  being  spent,  and  here  is  a  record 
of  information  when  the  man  spends  the  money.    And  it  also  gives 
evidence  of  his  fidelity  in  handling  the  money.    Now,  an  audit  is  a 
different  thing;  an  audit  is  an  examination  from  the  outside  to 
determine  whether  the  disbursing  officer  has  been  faithful,  and  that 
onlv  can  be  done  by  an  absolutely  independent  officer.     It  is  not 
logically  possible  for  a  man  to  audit  his  own  accounts.    I  think  the 
auditor  general  of  the  United  States,  if  we  have  such  an  officer,  would 
be  a  very  powerful  official.    I  think  he  should  be  paid  a  salary  equal 
to  that  of  a  Cabinet  member.    He  would  be  a  very  strong  arm  of 
Congress  in  going  into  all  of  these  executive  bureaus  and  offices  and 
watching  the  expenditure  of  the  money.    I  think  he  should  be  given 
authority  to  report  immediately  to  Congress  upon  the  discovery  of 
an  irregularity,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  the  power  to  disallow  aD 
item  upon  presentation  of  the  case  to  him  would  do  away  with  the 
necessity  to  a  large  extent  of  the  kind  of  hearings  that  the  public    J 
accounts  committee  holds  in  Great  Britain.     They  hold  hearings 
there  to  determine  responsibility  and  to  do  the  other  things  that  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  now  has  the  power  to  do. 

Now,  when  the  hearings  came  up  on  an  appropriation  bill,  or  on 
the  budget,  the  committee  would  have  sources  of  information  which 
it  has  not  now.  They  could  have  the  auditor  general  there  and 
his  assistants  having  jurisdiction  over  a  given  department.  Sup- 
pose that  part  of  the  budget  relating  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  up  for  consideration,  whether  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture or  the  Budget  Committee.  The  committee  would  have  th* 
assistant  auditor  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  is  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  all  the  time;  he  is  familiar  with  their 
operations ;  he  knows  the  inside ;  he  is  there  as  the  representative  of 
Congress;  he  comes  before  the  committee  and  would  oe  in  effect  «n 
assistant  to  the  committee  to  get  at  the  facts  from  a  different  point 
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of  view  from  the  facts  as  presented  by  the  bureau  chiefs.  At  the 
hearings  also  might  be  a  representative  of  the  budget  bureau  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  the  standpoint 
of  economy  enforced  by  the  executive,  so  that  the  committee  could 
have  there  at  its  hearings  information  from  two  sources  which  it 
has  not  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  fact,  from  three  sources;  first,  from  the  bureau 
chiefs 

Mr.  Collins  (interposing).    They  have  that  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  two  sources  they  have  not  at  the  present 
time ;  you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Have  you  stated,  Mr.  Collins,  how  you  would  have 
the  auditor  general  appointed? 

Mr.  Collins.  No;  I  have  not.  That  is  a  question  that  is  fraught 
with  some  difficulty.  I  understand  there  is  some  constitutional  ob- 
jection to  the  appointment  of  an  officer  by  Congress.  I  understand 
there  has  been  no  officer  appointed  by  Congress  as  such ;  each  House 
can  appoint  its  own  officials  but  the  President  appoints  all  officers 
of  the  Government.  As  this  man  would  be  an  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment he  would  have  to  be  appointed  by  the  President;  that  is  just 
an  offhand  view  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  Congress  from  creat- 
ing an  office  of  that  character  and  naving  the  joint  Houses  elect  him, 
is  there? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  precedent  for  that,  unless 
it  be  in  the  early  days  of  the  Public  Printer.  I  am  not  sure  there 
is  a  precedent  for  that  action. 

Mr.  Tiskham.  There  would  be  no  constitutional  objection? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  Constitution  does  have  a  provision  about  the 
appointment  of  officers  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  So  you  think  there  may  be  some  objections? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  to  which  you 
refer  is  this : 

He  I  that  is,  the  President  1  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  con- 
sul*, judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for.  and  which  shall 
be  established  by  law. 

Mr.  Coixins.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  clause  I  had  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  are  two  Government  officials 
now  that  are  really  officers  of  the  Congress  that  are  appointed  by  the 
President ;  that  is,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds;  both  of  them  having  to  do  largely 
with  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  and  both  are  by 
law  appointed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Colzjxr.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  can  not  be  removed  except  by 
action  of  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Coujns.  It  would  be  operating  upon  an  unsound  theory  if 
this  officer  should  be  under  the  control  in  any  wav  of  the  Executive. 
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Mr.  Tinkham.  Well,  there  is  nothing  to-day  to  prevent  Congress 
from  electing  its  own  officials. 

Mr.  Collins.  Oh.  yes;  they  could  do  that;  that  is,  each  House  can 
elect  its  own  officers. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Exactly:  each  House  could  elect  its  own  officers. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  jointly  electing,  it  seems  to  me. 
an  official  of  both  houses,  and  the  auditor  general,  if  he  is  to  be  an 
independent  auditor  general — and  under  the  budget  system  the 
auditor  general  should  be  independent,  of  course,  from  the  Execu- 
tive— and  there  would  be  nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  to  prevent,  con- 
stitutionally, Congress  from  electing  its  own  joint  officer. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  would  be,  it  seems  to  me,  the  ideal  situation 
if  it  could  be  done.  I  do  not  think,  however,  there  is  any  precedent 
for  that. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  There  is  no  precedent  for  it,  of  course;  there  has 
been  no  occasion  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  criticism  that  the 
auditor  general,  or  whatever  you  call  him,  should  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  not  giving  the  House, 
where  all  appropriation  bills  originate,  and  which  heretofore  has 
given  the  largest  part  of  the  consideration  to  the  bills  in  its  hearings, 
and  the  committees,  any  voice  at  all  in  his  selection.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  a  plan  might  be  adopted  providing  for  his 
appointment  by  the  President  and  confirmation  by  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  of  such  an  official  on  nomination  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  the  House  should  have  a  voice,  if  possible. 
Under  our  theory  of  government  they  should  have  the  controlling 
voice,  theoretically,  on  account  of  their  constitutional  responsibility 
in  finance.    Of  course,  we  have  no  precedent  for  these  things. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  with  regard  to  his 
duties  as  fully  as  you  care  to? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Does  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general  under  the 
British  system  keep  a  complete  and  separate  account  with  the  expend- 
ing departments? 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  sir;  he  does  not  keep  any  accounts  himself;  he 
examines  the  accounts -kept  by  the  executive  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Hawley..  But  he  does  not  have  in  his  owTn  office  a  complete  set 
of  books  showing  the  appropriations? 

Mr.  Collins.  Oh,  yes;  he  has  the  information:  I  misunderstood 
you. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  then  on  the  other  side  he  showTs  the  expendi- 
tures made  from  time  to  time  from  those  appropriations? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  all  that  information  is  in  his  office;  but  that 
is  for  his  information.  I  mean,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  keeping 
of  the  books. 

Mr.  Hawley.  No;  but  I  had  in  mind  he  kept  for  his  own  informa- 
tion and  the  use  of  his  department  a  complete  set  of  books  with  all 
the  spending  departments  kept  by  his  staff? 

Mr.  Collins.  You  mean,  of  their  past  expenditures? 

Mr.  Hawtjsy.  Yes ;  of  their  transactions. 
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Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  They  have  to  report  to  him  from  time  to  time  their 
proposed  expenditures  and  he  examines  them  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  they  report  their  expenditures,  but  not  their 
proposed  expenditures. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Don't  they  report  to  him  proposed  contracts  for 
expenditures? 

Mr.  Collins.  He  has  men  in  his  office,  a  man  with  a  desk  right  by 
the  side  of  the  man  who  spends  the  money,  and  he  examines  the  ex- 
penditures before  they  are  made. 

iMr.  Hawley.  To  put  it  in  another  form,  they  submit  to  him  all 
proposed  expenditures? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  has  a  chance  to  make  suggestions 
orprote6ts. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  go  into  it  before  the  expenditure  is  made? 

Mrr  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  it  is  made  over  his  protest  he  re- 
ports it  to  the  public  accounts  committee. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  think  we  should  have  such  an  establishment 
here,  that  a  comptroller  and  auditor  general  should  keep  books  with 
all  the  spending  departments  of  the  Government  in  the  same  manner? 

Mr.  Collins.  Our  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  now  the  power 
to  disallow  them ;  so  he  would  go  further.  It  would  be  duplication 
for  him  to  keep  the  accounts  himself. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  point  I  am  after  is  this:  Congress  wants  some 
information  on  the  question  of  an  expenditure;  it  is  under  the  neces- 
sity of  passing  a  resolution  asking  that  certain  statements  and  ac- 
counts be  submitted ;  we  may  get  them  in  time,  but  there  is  always 
delay. 

It  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general  had  this  information  in 
hi&own  office,  and  being  the  officer  of  Congress  he  could  immediately 
furnish  us  the  authentic  information  as  our  officer? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  don't  know  how  that  would  work.  That  would  be 
almost  assuming  an  executive  function. 

Mr.1  Hawley.  No;  we  would  simply  get  it  for  information  and 
our  guidance,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  executive  departments. 

Mr,.  Collins.  In  general,  I  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  an  independent  auditor  under  our  system ;  that  Con- 
gress would  have  an  independent  source  of  information  at  all  times 
as  to  the  expenditure  of  money. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Now,  when  the  aviation  discussion  went  on  for  some 
time  in  this  country  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  country  gener- 
ally were  very  much  in  doubt  as  to  how  the  expenditures  were  made, 
and  the  purpose,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  information  at  all. 
If  Congress  is  going  to  appropriate*  money  wisely  it  ought  to  have 
information  of  that  kind  available  always. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  would  get  it  through  this  system. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Collins,  if  we  adopt  the  first  plan  only, 
that  is,  give  the  executive  departments  more  power  without  giving 
Congress  machinery  to  check  up  on  expenditures  as  well  as  efficiency, 
might  we  not  have  the  present  difficulties  only  exaggerated? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  so,  sir ;  and  it  would  be  giving  the  Executive 
more  power  than  he  now  has. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  permit  them  to  build  up  an  organi- 
zation so  as  to  prevent  Congress  from  getting  the  information  that 
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it  now  gets,  and  is  in  an  intelligent  way  at  times  able  to  reduce 
appropriations,  isn't  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  that  situation  might  possibly  arise. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  I  understand  you  correctly  the  first  steps 
that  you  have  spoken  of,  that  is,  the  preparation  of  the  budget  and 
the  control  and  audit  of  accounts  by  an  independent  auditor,  are 
matters  of  legislation,  but  the  second  step,  that  is,  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  House,  you  would  not  suggest  by  amending  the  statutes? 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  All  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  the  amending  of 
the  rules  of  the  House? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Temple.  And  the  Senate  too? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  assuming  that  the  Senate  would  take  the 
same  action. 

Mr.  Temfi£.  There  is  no  use  in  one  House  doing  it  and  not  the 
other.  That  is  one  thing  you  can  not  concentrate  responsibility  for, 
because  the  Senate  has  control  of  itself,  and  the  House  of  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Collins,  for  the  information 
you  have  given  us. 

Wednesday,  September  24,  1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WALTER  W.  WARWICK,  COMPTROLLER  OF 

THE  TREASURY. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Warwick,  you  are  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  have  been  comptroller  since  September,  1915. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  that  time  what  official  position  did  you 
occupy  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  For  two  years  prior  to  that  time  I  was  Assistant 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Before  that  did  you  occupy  any  official  position? 

Mr.  Warwick.  My  first  connection  with  the  Government  was  26 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  law  clerk  in  the  comptroller's  office  from  1893 
to  1897.  Some  years  after  that  I  was  for  three  years  Auditor  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Then  from  1911  to 
1913  I  was  a  member  of  President  Taft's  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency.  After  that  I  was  assistant  comptroller  and  then 
comptroller. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  the  bills  relating  to  the  budgetary  legisla- 
tion and  changing  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  control  and  accounting 
of  the  expenditures  have  been  referred  to  this  committee.  The  com- 
mittee would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  make  a  statement,  either  with 
regard  to  the  estimates,  if  you  desire  to  take  up  that  phase  of  it,  or 
especially  with  regard  to  the  control  and  audit  of  accounts. 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  prefer  to  take  up  first  the  question  of  the  audit 
of  accounts ;  and  on  the  question  of  a  budget  I  believe  I  would  prefer 
to  answer  any  questions  I  can  rather  than  to  attempt  to  aavance 
any  theory  of  a  budget  of  my  own.    I  have  not  formulated  any  defi- 
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nite  ideas  except  as  to  the  general  principles  of  the  budget;  but,  if 
you  wish,  I  will  take  up  first  the  subject  of  the  audit  of  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  us. 

Mr.  Warwick.  First  I  will  give  a  brief  review  of  the  system  of 
auditing  of  accounts  of  the  Government  from  the  beginning.  By  the 
original  Treasury  act  of  September  2,  1789,  there  was  created,  in 
addition  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  a  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  an  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  > 
and  a  Register  of  the  Treasury.  The  auditor  was  to  receive,  exam- 
ine, and  settle  all  accounts  and  to  report  his  action  to  the  comptroller 
for  review.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Government  it  was  possible  to 
audit  all  claims  and  accounts  before  payment,  which,  of  course,  was 
a  desirable  thing — that  is,  to  have  the  final  audit  of  these  accounts 
before  the  money  was  paid  out — but  it  was  a  plan  impossible  even  at 
the  beginning  to  be  followed  literally.  Very  soon  disbursing  officers 
were  appointed  without  authority  of  law.  They  received  advances 
of  money  from  the  Treasury  and  accounted  for  it  afterwards  by 
sending  in  vouchers  and  abstracts  to  the  auditor  for  examination. 
The  auditor's  settlement  was  reviewed  by  the  comptroller  originally 
only  as  to  the  legality  of  the  account,  but  later  the  practice  came 
about  under  which  the  comptroller's  office  went  over  the  same  work 
that  was  done  by  the  auditor,  so  that  it  was  a  duplicate  examination 
of  the  same  account. 

Within   10  years  after  the   Government   started,  there  were  ap- 

Kinted  by  authority  of  law  accountants,  one  accountant  in  the  War 
partment  and  one  accountant  in  the  Navy  Department.  They  were 
practically  auditors,  and  while  the  accounts  they  settled  were  required 
to  be  sent  to  the  Treasury  auditor,  the  accounting  was  about  finished 
bv  the  time  the  auditor  of  the  Treasury  saw  it.  That  continued  until 
March  3, 1817,  when  Congress  passed  a  law  creating  four  additional 
auditors  superseding  these  various  accountants  and  making  five  audi- 
tors of  the  Treasury.  It  was  provided  that  all  accounts  and  demands 
in  which  the  Government  was  interested  either  as  debtor  or  creditor 
should  be  settled  at  the  Treasury.  An  attempt  was  made  to  divide 
the  accounts  according  to  the  departments  from  which  they  came,  the 
same  order  in  which  they  are  now,  so  that  one  auditor  had  the  War 
Department  accounts,  one  had  the  Navy  accounts,  etc. 

Mr.  Hawley.  There  are  six  now  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  There  are  six  now.  The  same  law  created  the  sec- 
ond comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  result  that  there  were  five 
auditors  and  two  comptrollers.  That  plan  resulted  in  two  separate 
independent  comptrollers  deciding  the  same  question  differently. 
That  was  inevitable  because  much  of  the  legislation  on  which  they 
passed  applied  to  the  civil  as  well  as  the  military  establishment.  The 
second  comptroller  was  appointed  to  revise  the  accounts  stated  by 
what  were  known  as  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  auditors.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  auditors  had  the  War  Department  accounts  and  the 
Indian  accounts  and  the  fourth  auditor  had  the  Navy  accounts.  So 
that  the  second  comptroller  of  the  Treasury  had  the  War,  Navy,  and 
Indian  accounts.  The  first  comptroller  of  the  Treasury  revised  the 
accounts  stated  bv  the  first  and  fifth  auditors  who  had  ali  the  accounts 
of  the  civil  establishment.  In  addition  to  the  five  auditors  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  stated  accounts  as  though  he 
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were  an  auditor  and  referred  them  to  the  first  comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  for  settlement  without  going  to  an  auditor  of  the  Treasury, 
so  that  he  was  practically  an  auditor. 

About  1836  what  was  known  as  the  Sixth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 
was  created,  commonly  known  then  as  the  sixth  auditor  or  the 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post  Office  Department,  but  his  ac- 
counts were  not  subject  to  review  by  the  first  comptroller  except  on 
appeal.  If  any  claimant  or  the  Postmaster  General  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  action  of  the  Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department  he 
could  appeal  to  the  comptroller  within  six  months  and  have  the  action 
reviewed".  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  practically  no  appeals. 
In  the  past  25  years  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  have  been  five 
appeals  a  year  from  the  office  of  Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. So  that  from  1836  he  ran  practically  independent  of  the 
comptrollers.  There  was  also  created  in  18^9  a*  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms in  the  Treasury,  who  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  third 
comptroller  of  the  Treasury.  He  revised  the  accounts  stated  by  the 
first  auditor  relating  to  customs.  All  he  had  to  take  care  of  was  the 
accounts  relating  to  customs  and  included  under  customs  were  the 
old  revenue  cutter  service.  The  third  comptroller  had  practically 
as  much  authority  as  the  first  and  second  comptrollers  of  the  Treas- 
ury, so  that  they  had  three  independent  final  officers. 

That  situation  continued  up  until  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Dockery  Act,  July  31, 1894.  The  commission  of  Congress  that  inves- 
tigated the  settlement  of  public  accounts  found  that  in  some  in- 
stances a  man  had  been  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  had 
gone  out  of  office  before  his  first  account  was  settled  by*  the  Treasury. 
They  thought  there  should  be  something  done  to  expedite  the  settle- 
ment of  accounts  and  to  force  disbursing  officers  to  rander  accounts 
more  promptly.  The  Dockery  law  accomplished  that  purpose  of 
prompter  settlement  of  accounts  by  abolishing  the  detailed  revision 
of  accounts  by  the  comptrollers.  They  also  abolished  the  sectaid 
comptroller  and  commissioner  of  customs  and  went  back  to  ther  sys- 
tem that  existed  before  1817  of  one  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 
They  did  not  go  back  to  the  system,  however,  of  one  auditor  for  the 
Treasury,  which  probably  they  might  well  have  done.  There  weire 
^ertain  reasons  why  it  was  not  done.  The  changes  by  the  Dockery 
law  in  relieving  the  comptroller  of  the  detail  revision  of  atfwwmts 
were  caused  by  a  belief  on  the  part  of  Congress,  I  think  very  well 
founded,  that* the  system  of  accounts  in  the  different  departments 
had  been  so  much  improved  over  what  they  had  been  60  or  80  fears 
before,  that  the  examination  of  ^accounts  by  the  disbursing  officer  be- 
fore he  paid  them  and  then  the  examination  of  the  department  under 
which  he  worked — the  administrative  examination  of  his  accomits 
after  he  was  ready  to  send  them  to  the  auditor — was  a  sufficient  ex- 
amination if  one* detailed  audit  was  given  at  the  Treasury  by  the 
auditor  of  the  Treasury,  instead  of  two.  It  moved  the  audit  back 
one  step,  as  it  were,  and  instead  of  having  practically  three  or  foor 
examinations  they  went  down  to  two.  That  plan  resulted  in  clear- 
ing up  the  accumulation  of  accounts  and  made  a  system,  as  I  believe, 
much  better  than  the  former,  although  I  think  if  there  had  been  at 
the  same  time  a  change  from  six  auditors  to  one  auditor,  the  system 
would  have  been  much  better,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  awm 
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of  the  public  accounts  is  one  function  and  it  is  certainly  unbusiness- 
like to  have  six  ways  or  methods  of  suiting  public  accounts.  You 
*  an  not  prevent  six  different  auditing  offices  from  adopting  different 
methods  and  different  views  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  to  supervise  all  the 
details  of  the  office  of  the  auditors,  but  it  would  have  Jbeen  possible, 
if  there  had  been  one  auditor,  for  him  to  enforce  some  uniformity. 
But  however  that  may  be,  the  system  has  continued  from  October  1, 
1KD4,  now  just  25  years,  of  having  the  six  auditors  and  the  one  comp- 
troller. The  auditors'  functions  consist  fii^t  in  auditing  the  accounts 
of  the  disbursing  officers.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  Government 
expenditures  are  paid  through  disbursing  officers. 

Air.  Garner.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  in  that  connection  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  Does  each  one  of  these  auditors  have  certain  juris- 
diction by  authority  of  law  or  are  they  just  created  auditors  and 
assigned  to  different  departments? 

Mr.  Warwick.  No.  In  order  to  clear  up  the  confusion  that  existed 
then  where  no  one  could  tell  what  auditor  had  jurisdiction  of  a 
particular  account,  the  Dockery  law  of  1894  specifically  divided  the 
duties  among  the  auditors  and  provided  that  the  old  auditor  who  was 
known  as  the  first  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  should  be  known  as  the 
Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Department  and  should  audit  Treasury 
Department  accounts.  The  second  auditor  was  changed  to  Auditor 
for  the  War  Department,  and  he  audits  all  accounts  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Military  Establishment. 

Mr,  Garner.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  was  that  if  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  for  instance,  should  conclude  that  your 
opinion  was  correct  and  that  there  should  be  one  auditor  instead  of 
six,  I  thought  that  if  the  law  did  not  give  those  auditors  separate 
jurisdictions,  we  could  decline  to  appropriate  for  more  than  one  and 
that  would  bring  about  the  desired  result. 

Mr,  Warwick.  No;  section  7  of  the  Dockery  law  provides  the  spe- 
cific duties  which  relate  to  the  accounts  of  one  department,  all  except 
the  old  fifth  auditor  now  known  as  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and 
Other  Departments.  He  audits  the  accounts  of  five  executive  de- 
partments, the  Department  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
ami  Labor,  and  also  the  accounts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com* 
mission,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  every  independent  office 
that  is  not  under  any  of  the  other  departments  goes  to  the  Auditor  for 
the  State  and  Other  Departments.  He  is  a  sort  of  catch-all  for  the 
executive  departments  and  other  establishments.  During  the  war, 
with  all  these  new  commissions  coming  up,  all  accounts  and  claims 
relating  to  them  went  to  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  Other  De- 
partments. The  work  of  the  Auditor  for  the  Interior  Department 
was  not  affected  materially  by  the  war.  The  others  have  been  largely 
affected  by  the  war.  The  public  expenditures  being  made,  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  them,  through  disbursing  offices,  the  result  has  been  the 
payment  of  accounts  and  claims  by  disbursing  officers  before  any 
audit  of  the  Treasury  and  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  such 
officers  involved  the  question  of  whether  the  auditor  should  allow  or 
disallow  a  credit  for  particular  expenditures.  There  is  very  little  to 
be  gained  in  disallowing  large  amounts  against  a  disbursing  officer 
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because  he  will  not  repay  it  and  neither  will  his  surety.  So  that  »> 
far  as  possible  all  public  accounts  should  be  audited  finally  before 
payment,  but  it  is  recognized  that  that  is  a  difficult  problem.  The 
rule  has  been  established  by  former  comptrollers  that  disbursing  offi- 
cers should  pay  only  fixed  obligations  about  which  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, suqh  as  ^regular  pay  rolls  and  bills  for  ordinary  material  and 
supplies  that  they  buy  every  month,  and  that  doubtful  claims  should 
not  be  paid  by  the  disbursing  officers  but  should  go  to  the  auditor  for 
audit  before  payment. 

That  rule,  if  it  is  observed^  improves  the  situation  considerably, 
but  the  natural  inclination  of  a  department  is  to  pay  these  accounts 
and  take  chances  on  having  them  disallowed  afterwards.  There  is 
always  quite  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  a  department  to  go  to  the 
comptroller  arid  ask  for  a  decision  as  to  whether  they  can  do  a  par- 
ticular thing. 

Now,  I  was  just  coming  to  this  point,  that  after  the  auditor  settles 
an  account  it  may  be  revised  by  the  comptroller  within  one  year  on 
application  of  the  claimant  or  the  head  of  the  department  or  on  the 
comptroller's  own  motion,  so  that  the  comptroller  is  the  appellate 
court  for  these  auditors.  About  half  of  the  work  of  the  comptroller's 
office  comes  from  these  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  auditor* 
Naturally  those  appeals  come  only  from  those  who  want  more  money 
than  the  auditor  will  allow.  The  appeal  filed  by  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment against  the  allowance  of  an  item  by  an  auditor  is  so  rare 
as  to  be  of  no  consequence.  I  doubt  if  there  is  one  case  a  year  in 
which  the  head  of  any  department  of  the  Government  has  appealed 
to  the  comptroller  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  auditor  in  allowing  an 
account. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  What  is  the  law  in  relation  to  the  payments  beinjr 
submitted  first  to  the  auditor  before  being  made  by -the  department* 

Mr.  Warwick.  There  is  no  law  regarding  what  shall  be  paid  by  a 
disbursing  officer  and  what  shall  not.  Disbursing  officers  have  been 
created  and  recognized  by  law  without  their  duties  being  defined.  If 
the  head  of  the  War  Department  has  a  particular  bill  that  he  wants 
paid,  he  may  send  it  down  to  the  disbursing  officer  and  tell  him  to  pay 
it,  and  generally  he  pays  it. 

Mr.  Garner.  Now,  Mr.  Comptroller,  just  there  I  see  an  opportunity 
at  least  of  paying  out  money  that  is  not  authorized  by  law.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  War  Department  sends  an  account  down  to  the  dis- 
bursing officer  and  tells  him  to  pay  it,  and  he  pays  it.  Later  on  the 
Auditor  for  the  War  Department  decides  that  that  account  was  not 
authorized  by  law.    What  is  the  procedure  then  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  The  auditor  refuses  the  credit  to  the  disbursing 
officer. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  you  said  a  while  ago  that  that  was  done,  but 
you  had  no  recourse — I  do  not  think  you  said  you  had  no  recourse, 
but  you  said  that  it  was  usually  ineffective  because  you  could  recover 
neither  from  the  disbursing  officer  nor  his  bondsmen. 

Mr.  Warwick.  The  general  procedure  is  for  the  disbursing  officer 
to  come  before  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  Congress  and  have 
put  into  the  law  a  paragraph  authorizing  and  directing  the  account- 
ing officers  of  the  Treasury  to  credit  him  with  that  amount. 

Mr.  Garner.  Suppose  the  Appropriations  Committee  declined  to 
allow  it  ?    How  does  that  money  get  back  into  the  Treasury! 
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Mr.  Warwick.  That  money  is  theoretically  gotten  back  by  a  suit 
against  the  disbursing  officer  and  his  bond,  but  there  is  no  great 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  courts  to  recognize  what  might  be 
called  the  technical  laws  for  the  use  of  appropriations.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment has  received  a  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  money,  ordinarily 
the  court  will  not  give  judgment  against  the  principal  or  the  surety. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  Department  of  Justice  decides  whether  they 
shall  bring  suit  ortoot. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Have  many  of  those  suits  been  brought  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  brought  all  the  time,  but  recently 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  taken  the  position  that  if  they  do  not 
think  the  money  is  due  to  the  Government  or  for  any  other  reason, 
they  would  not  bring  suit. 

Mr.  Garner.  In  other  words,  you  have  this  state  of  affairs, 
that,  for  instance,  if  the  War  Department  orders  an  account  paid, 
although  that  account  was  not  authorized  by  law  and  the  disbursing 
officer  pays  the  money,  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department  declin- 
ing to  approve  it,  then  the  Department  of  Justice  investigates  and 
concludes  that  in  its  judgment  the  money  was  spent  for  a  good  pur- 
pose and  therefore  you  pay  out  the  money  that  Congress  never  au- 
thorized to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Warwick.  That  would  be  the  situation  if  the  Department  of 
Justice  refused  to  bring  the  suit.  The  law  provides  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  firi&l  and  conclusive 
on  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  In  the  early  history  of 
the  country  there  was  a  long  discussion  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
comptrollers,  and  the  Attorneys  General,  of  course,  rendered  many 
opinions  that  the  head  of  a  department  could  overrule  the  comp- 
troller ;  but  Congress,  by  a  law  passed  in  1868,  made  it  clear  that  the 
decision  of  the  comptroller  should  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  they 
added  these  words,  "subject  only  to  revision  by  Congress  or  the 
proper  courts."  When  they  passed  the  Dockery  law  they  left  off 
theae  words,  because  there  was  and  is  no  process  of  revision  by  Con- 
gress or  by  the  courts,  so  that  the  present  law  states  that  his  decision 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  man  may  sue  the  Government  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
or  in  a  United  States  district  court,  but  that  is  not  a  question  of 
revision  by  the  courts.  It  is  not  a  question  of  appeal  from  the  comp- 
troller. In  the  matter  of  recovering  balances  from  disbursing  offi- 
cers, when  Congress  has  decided  that  the  decision  of  the  comptroller 
is  conclusive  on  the  executive  branch,  there  ought  to  be  a  way  and 
there  should  be  a  way  whereby  the  comptroller  can  bring  suit  to 
recover  balances  and  secure  a  court  decision. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  have  occupied  your  present  position  how  long? 

Mr.  Warwick.  Four  years. 

Mr,  Garner.  Have  you  observed  in  those  four  years  any  abuse  of 
this  system  that  you  have  just  spoken  of,  of  the  disbursing  officer 
having  disbursed  funds  that  were  turned  down  by  the  auditor  and  the 
Government  failing  to  recoup  these  funds  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Warwick.  No;  except  the  refusal  to  bring  suit.  I  think  it  is  a 
fair  statement  to  sav  that  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  do 
not  often  issue  orders  to  pay  accounts  that  they  think  are  contrary  to 
l*w  as  the  comptroller  construes  it.    As  a  rule,  the  departments  do 
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not  interfere  with  the  legal  right  of  a  disbursing  officer  to  g^t  the  de- 
cision of  the  comptroller  before  payment.  They  have  done  it  at 
times.  I  was  coming  to  that  question  in  connection  with  the  other  half 
of  the  work  of  my  office. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Is  the  penal  sum  in  the  bond  of  these  disbursing 
officers  usually  sufficient  to  cover  all  amounts  they  pay  out  in  case  they 
pay  them  out  contrary  to  law  and  recovery  should  be  had? 

Mr.  Warwick.  As  a  rule  the  bond  would  be  siffiicient  because  the 
questions  usually  come  up  on  comparatively  small  amounts,  under 
$5,000.  Bonds  are  generally  from  $5,000  to  $25,000  or  $50,000.  They 
have  no  relation  particularly  to  the  amount  of  money  that  a  man  has 
advanced  to  him.  They  can  not  have,  because  many  disbursing  officers 
have  credits  of  $3,000,000  or  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Are  the  bonds  taken  from  personal  sureties  or  from 
security  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  Almost  invariably  corporations.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  one  in  500  that  is  a  personal  surety. 

Mr.  Tinkiiam.  Of  course,  this  system  that  you  describe,,  you  think 
is  thoroughly  unbusinesslike  and  unscientific,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  think  that  the  present  system  could  l>e  much 
improved. 

Mr.  Tinkiiam.  Is  not  the  principle  of  the  system  wrong? 

Mr.  Warwick.  The  principle  is  wrong  in  that  the  auditing  is  done 
by  the  executive  department ;  yes.  Congress,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Government,  has  intended  that  that  audit  should  not  be  controlled, 
and  it  is  not  controlled.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  execu- 
tive departments  attempt  to  exercise  no  direct  influence  over  the  audi- 
tors so  far  as  I  know.  I  know  they  interfere  not  at  all  with  the  comp- 
troller. In  four  years  I  have  had  no  department  head  asking  rae  to 
do  anything  in  connection  with  a  decision.  There  has  been  no  case 
in  the  four  years  I  have  been  comptroller  where  any  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  any  other  department  head, 
has  asked  me  to  dispose  of  a  matter  in  a  particular  way. 

Mr.  Garner.  Do  you  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury? 

Mr.  Warwick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  In  any  of  these  reports  have  you  outlined  the  reforms 
that  t  oyour  mind  would  induce  to  the  betterment  of  the  service? 

Mr.  Warwick.  No;  I  have  not.  The  reports  have  not  been  pob- 
nas  filed  them  and  decided  not  to  print  them. 

Mr.  Garner.  Would  it  be  out  of  line  of  your  duty  in  making  your 
report  to  point  out  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  different  sys- 
tems you  might  have  in  your  mind  that  could  be  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  have  always  thought  from  my  long  experience 
in  that  office,  having  been  in  the  office  about  16  years  out  of  the  last 
26  years,  that  I  would  rather  give  my  views  to  Congress  when  they 
want  them  than  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  because  there  is 
not  much  use  in  advising  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  you  ought 
to  be  taken  out  from  under  hi»  jurisdiction  and  that  you  want  to 
leave.  You  do  not  get  anywhere  with  that.  I  have  my  views  on  the 
subject  but  I  do  not  believe  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
agree  with  them,  or  with  the  Congressional  view  that  the  Secretary 
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should  not  have  the  final  accounting  officers  in  his  department.  1 
think  the  Secretary  would  believe  that,  that  is  where  they  must  stay 
as  a  matter  of  good  administration.  Now,  I  only  assume  that.  That 
is  human  nature. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  These  auditors  that  you  are  speaking  of  are  polit- 
ical appointees  changing  with  the  administration, 

Mr.  Warwick.  All  six  are  appointed  by  the  President  after  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate.  It  is  customary  for  them  to  resign  at  the 
beginning  of  another  administration  and  to  secure  men  in  harmony 
with  the  administration.  One  of  these  auditors,  however,  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Taft  and  is  still  there.  He  is  the  Auditor  for 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Are  those  auditors  men  who  have  usually  been  audi- 
tors or  accountants  before  they  go  into  the  service  of  the  (Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  have  not  known  of  any  in  my  experience  who  was 
appointed  with  those  qualifications.  You  have  two  ex-auditors  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  now. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Can  you  tell  us  what  Mr.  Samuel  'Patterson's 
business  was  before  he  was  made  Auditor  df  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  think  he  was  in  the  banking  business. 

Mr.  Tjnkham.  What  was  the  business  of  Mr.  James  L.  Baity, 
Auditor  for  the  War  Department,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  do  not  know  what  his  business  was.  He  was  Sec- 
retary to  Senator  Reed  at  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  And  Mr.  David  C.  Reay  ? 

M4  Warwick.  He  is  a  lawyer.  David  C.  Reay  was  appointed 
about  a  year  or  so  ago.    He  is  a  lawyer  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  And  Edward  L.  Luckow  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Warwick.  A  newspaper  man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  And  Edward  E.  Hearne,  Auditor  for  the  State  and 
Other  Departments? 

Mr,  Warwick.  A  lawyer  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  And  Charles  A.  Kram,  Auditor  for  the  Post  Office 
Department  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  He  has  been  a  Government  man  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Byrnb.  He  was  in  the  service  for  some  years  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  before  he  was  auditor. 

Mr.  Garner.  Twenty  years. 

Mr.  Warwick.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  spoke  of  the  payment  by  disbursing  officers  in 
advance  of  the  accounts  being  audited.  How  many  disbursing  offi- 
cers have  you,  and  is  there  any  limitation  in  the  department  as  to 
their  number? 

Mr.  Warwick.  There  is  no  limitation.  In  peace  time,  I  suppose, 
we  had  probably  2,000  or  2,500,  but  many  of  these  men  are  disburs- 
ing officers  only  incidental  to  their  other  work. 

Mr.  Byrnb.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the 
number  that  any  department  may  have? 

Mr.  Warwick.  No.  Under  section  3614  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
any  department  can  appoint  a  special  disbursing  agent  whenever 
they  feel  the  need  for  it  and  fix  the  amount  of  his  bond. 
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Mr.  Garner.  If  it  would  not  embarrass  you,  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  tell  the  committee  your  suggestions  as  to  the  best  system 
Congress  could  adopt  in  the  way  of  auditing  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Warwick.  Before  I  answer  that  question  I  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  statement  about  the  other  work  of  the  comptroller,  so 
that  it  will  appear  together.  The  other  half  of  the  work  is  the 
rendering  of  what  are  called  advance  decisions.  Section  8  of  the 
Dockery  law  provides  that  disbursing  officers  or  the  head  of  an 
executive  department  or  the  head  of  an  independent  establish- 
ment may  apply  for  and  the  comptroller  shall  render  his  deci- 
sion upon  any  payment  to  be  made  by  them  or  under  them. 
Now,  a  disbursing  officer  when  he  has  a  voucher  presented  to  him 
by  superior  authority  which  he  is  directed  to  pay,  or  which  in 
the  ordinary  course  it  is  his  duty  to  pay,  may  have  some  doubt  as  to 
the  legality  of  that  voucher  and  he  may  send  that  voucher  to  the 
comptroller  and  ask  him  whether  payment  is  authorized.  If  he  is 
told  no,  of  course,  he  is  supposed  not  to  pay  that  voucher.  The  lav 
provides  th&t  the  auditor  and  comptroller  shall  be  governed  by  those 
advance  decisions  in  passing  on  the  accounts.  If  he  does  not  pay  the 
account  because  the  comptroller  tells  him  not  to,  the  decision  has 
served  its  purpose. 

Then  the  claimant  can  present  that  account  directly  to  the  auditor 
who  will  audit  it  before  payment  and  may  possibly  pay  it.  On  a 
fuller  presentation  of  the  case  it  may  be  found  to  be  legal.  A  request 
for  an  advance  decision  is  based  upon  an  assumed  statement  of  facts 
which  the  disbursing  officer  puts  up  to  the  comptroller.  It  i§  not 
final  in  any  respect.  About  one-third  of  the  advance  decisions  and 
decisions  on  appeal,  those  that  are  establishing  a  precedent,  are  pub- 
lished monthly  and  in  bound  volumes  annually  and  circulated  among 
the  disbursing  officers  in  the  departments  so  that  they  will  have  them 
as  a  guide  and  not  submit  again  the  identical  questions  that  have 
already  been  decided.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  for  many 
years  has  placed  literally  hundreds  of  limitations  upon  the  use  of  ap- 

Eropriations  and  the  manner  of  their  payment,  the  advance  decisions 
ave  been  numerous,  but  there  is  no  provision  of  law  by  which  the 
comptroller  can  voluntarily  render  an  advance  decision  to  a  depart- 
ment or  can  take  up  a  new  law  and  construe  it  until  some  officer  has 
submitted  it  to  him  for  decision. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  is,  you  can  not  of  your  own  initiative  raise  a 
question  as  to  the  legality  of  any  proposed  expenditure  that  comes  to 
your  knowledge  except  it  comes  in  an  official  manner? 

Mr.  Warwick.  That  is  correct.  There  is  no  authority  in  the 
comptroller  to  take  up  a  new  law. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  write  an  opinion  upon  it? 

Mr.  Warwick.  And  write  an  opinion  upon  it  and  say  that  it 
means  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing.  The  department  may  go  ahead 
and  operate  under  it  without  asking  for  the  advance  decision. 

Mr.  Hawley.  If  it  came  to  your  attention  that  a  certain  expendi- 
ture was  to  be  made  and  you  were  acquainted  with  the  facts  and 
doubted  whether  that  expenditure  could  be  legally  made,  could  you 
raise  the  question? 

Mr.  Warwick.  It  would  be  considered,  possibly,  offensive  by  the 
department  if  the  comptroller  should  write  to  them  and  say  that  he 
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had  seen  in  the  newspaper  or  had  heard  that  they  proposed  a  certain 
thing  and  that  he  thought  it  was  illegal  and  they  must  not  do  it. 
I  think  in  the  interest  or  uniformity  there  ought  to  be  some  author- 
ity to  render  an  advance  decision  without  request  in  certain  cases. 
Now,  just  as  a  sample,  a  recent  law  of  Congress  last  winter  author- 
ized the  clerks  to  go  home  from  Washington  at  public  expense. 
Probably  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  comptroller's  office  could 
have  put  out  a  ruling  on  that  with  a  method  of  procedure  so  that  it 
would  be  uniform  in  all  the  departments.  As  it  was,  the  questions 
came  to  him  30  days  or  more  after  the  law  went  into  effect.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  make  a  law  by  which  voluntary  decisions  can  be 
put  out  It  might  lead  to  a  little  trouble  but,  like  all  things  of  that 
kind,  it  would  nave  to  be  operated  with  great  discretion. 

Now,I  want  to  come  to  Mr.  Garner's  question  as  to  what  I  think 
would  be  a  proper  auditing  system  of  the  Government.  I  have  be- 
lieved for  many  years  that  there  should  be  one  auditing  office.  The 
present  situation  is  such  that  the  comptroller  has  no  power  to  direct 
the  auditors.  They  are  bound  by  his  rulings.  They  are  required  to 
submit  to  the  comptroller  their  construction  of  every  new  la^fr. 
Therefore,  when  an  auditor  gets  before  him  an  account  or  a  claim 
under  a  new  law  it  is  his  business  to  decide  what  that  law  means  and 
submit  it  to  the  comptroller  for  approval  or  disapproval. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Before  he  makes  any  payment  on  it? 

Mr,  Warwick.  Before  he  makes  any  payment  on  it  or  gives  any 
credit  to  the  disbursing  officer.  That  is  supposed  to  reach  the  con- 
struction of  the  law  where  a  department  has  not  asked  for  an  advance 
decision  but  has  made  the  expenditure  and  then  comes  up  before  the 
auditor  for  an  allowance.  The  auditor  is  then  supposed  to  construe 
that  law  and  send  it  to  the  comptroller.  But  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  the  auditing  officers  to  do  that.  I  have  thought  for  some  time 
that  with  the  immense  amount  of  legislation  that  lias  been  enacted 
in  recent  years  there  ought  to  be  sent  up  to  the  office  of  the  comptrol- 
ler 500  or  600  decisions  every  year,  when  instead  of  that  there 
are  less  than  50.  That  part  of  the  law  has  not  operated  well 
and  the  comptroller  has  no  way  of  handling  the  auditors.  He 
has  no  way  to  discipline  them  or  force  them  to  do  anything  that  they 
do  not  want  to  do.  They  are  independent  They  have  different 
methods  in  each  office.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  the  audit  of  the  public 
accounts  is  one  function,  and  it  can  not  be  separated  into  six  bureaus 
any  more  than  you  can  separate  any  other  one  public  duty  among  six 
omoers  and  have  uniformity.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
having  an  auditor  with  five  or  six  assistants  and  having  six  different 
auditors.  The  two  are  entirely  different  propositions.  Then  when 
jou  have  one  auditor  and  one  comptroller  you  would  have  the  same 
difficulty  in  a  less  degree.  I  think  the  public  business  has  improved 
so  much  in  the  last  25  years  in  the  way  of  accounting — that  is,  the 
departments  have  so  much  better  systems  of  caring  for  their  accounts 
and  for  their  funds  than  they  had  25  years  ago — that  it  would  be 
entirely  safe  to  have  one  auditing  officer  of  the  Government  who 
would  combine  the  functions  of  the  comptroller  and  the  six  auditors. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  place  in  your  organization,  either  in  the  auditor's  office  or  in  the 
comptroller's  office,  whereby  you  take  into  account  the  appropriation 
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and  see  whether  or  not  the  department  is  spending  the  money  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  appropriation  would  warrant? 

Mr.  Warwick.  No.  There  is  no  check  of  that  kind  in  the  auditing 
offices,  because  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  the  accounts  reach 
the  auditor  four  or  five  or  six  months  after  the  period  of  the  earliest 
disbursement,  so  that  in  June  (in  auditor  would  ordinarily  have  but 
few  accounts  representing  expenditures  after  the  31st  of  December 
in  his  office.  He  would  not  Know  anything  regarding  the  rate  of 
expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  the 
incident  that  occurred  the  other  day  when  we  were*  forced  to  report 
an  appropriation  of  $264,000  for  the  Immigration  Service.  The 
excuse  given  for  the  deficiency  was  that  some  unskilled  man  in  the 
department  had  made  a  mistake  that  caused  that  large  deficiency  and 
the  Congress  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  whether 
or  not  it  would  appropriate  the  additional  funds  to  the  extent  of 
$264,000  or  let  500  employees  at  Ellis  Island  go  unpaid  for  two 
weeks  in  the  year  and  let  other  claims  for  material  that  had  been  fur- 
nished in  good  faith  go  unpaid. 

Mr.  Warwick.  That  case  was  one  where  the  department  had 
authorized  the  incurring  of  obligations  in  excess  of  the  appropria- 
tions ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warwick.  That  is  a  matter  that  could  not  be  reached  by  the 
auditing  officers  of  the  Treasury  in  any  event. 

The  Chairman.  That  can  only  be  checked  by  the  administrative 
officials. 

Mr.  Warwick.  That  can  only  be  checked  by  the  administrative 
official  who  has  charge  of  the  appropriation,  and  he  must  keep  his 
own  books  on  the  encumbrances  on  that  appropriation,  and  he  should 
set  off  that  amount  in  his  books  with  the  other  amounts,  so  that  he 
will  know  what  he  has  left.  That  case  is  rather  a  peculiar  one.  I 
have  never  known  of  any  other  like  it  in  the  Government.  To  create 
a  deficiency  in  a  large  appropriation  of  more  than  10  per  cent  is 
rather  odd.  Of  course,  it  could  happen  with  a  plain  clerical  error, 
but  ordinarily  the  bureau  head  would  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
monthly  how  they  stand,  and  their  own  statement  of  bills  actually 
paid  each  month  should  have  shown  that  they  were  running  propor- 
tionately ahead  of  the  appropriation.  I  think  that  is  a  very  excep- 
tional case.  I  have  never  heard  of  another  one  like  it.  I  have  heard 
of  cases  where  the  deficiency  was  deliberately  created,  but  those  cases 
are  getting  rare,  too.  The  excuse  of  the  war  has  passed  now.  In 
time  of  peace  the  creating  of  a  deficiency  deliberately  is  not  good 
form. 

Mr.  Garner.  It  is  prohibited  by  law,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Warwick.  It  is  prohibited  by  law*  with  a  penalty  attached. 
Sometimes  deficiencies  must  be  created,  and  it  is  recognized  by  Con- 
gress that  a  department  must  create  a  deficiency  sometimes,  but  those 
are  very  rare  cases,  which  involve,  as  the  statute  says,  the  loss  of  lite 
or  public  property.  An  officer  might  be  justified  in  creating  a  defi- 
ciency to  put  out  a  big  fire,  or  something  of  real  benefit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, out  the  ordinary  deficiency  is  created  sometimes  by  con- 
nivance with  a  committee  of  Congress.    It  has  been  known  that  an 
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appropriation  has  been  once  made  with  the  understanding  that  more 
could  be  had  later.  Ordinarily  an  appropriation  ought  to  be  appor- 
tioned, as  the  law  requires,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  the 
service  cut  down  to  it.  Those  are  questions,  however,  that  the  Treas- 
ury auditing  system  can  not  control  under  the  present  system.  I 
doubt  if  there  would  be  any  system  of  audit  devised  by  which  an 
accounting  department  could  go  into  the  other  departments  and 
regulate  them  to  that  extent.  I  think  it  probably  would  be  unwise 
to  attempt  it. 

There  must  be  a  large  discretion  left  in  the  head  of  the  department 
in  regard  to  spending  the  money.  There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to 
that,  I  think.  That  discretion  must  be  broad  as  to  the  methods  by 
which  he  is  going  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  Congress  has 
appropriated  the  money.  Now,  as  to  what  methods  he  shall  use,  they 
are  entirely  in  his  discretion,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  prohibited 
by  other  laws  of  Congress.  When  Congress  discovers  an  abuse  in  a 
department  it  is  customary  to  pass  a  general  law  applying  to  all 
departments  everywhere  and  for  all  time.  That  is  probably  not  the 
best  way  to  handle  the  subject,  but  it  has  been  the  wa}'  that  Congress 
has  adopted,  probably  in  the  absence  of  a  better  way.  I  think  those 
general  restrictions  have  had  a  very  good  effect.  Some  of  them  are 
possibly  out  of  date  and  ought  to  be  modified,  but  as  a  general  rule 
when  an  abuse  is  discovered  by  Congress  and  they  legislate  to  prevent 
it  in  the  future  it  has  a  good  effect  and  does  not  cause  any  loss  to 
the  Government.  Of  course^  restrictions  can  be  made  so  sweeping 
and  so  general  in  their  application  as  to  defeat  their  own  purpose, 
in  that  a  department  would  have  to  spend  more  money  getting 
around  them. 

But,  going  back  to  the  subject  of  the  proper  auditing  system,  I 
think  that  the  auditing  department  should  be  outside  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department;  not  that  I  personally  have  any  objection  to  it  being 
in  the  Treasury  Department,  but  it  has  only  a  nominal  connection 
with  the  department.  I  have  little  accounting  business  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  no  matters  to  take  up  with  him.  I  have 
more  business  with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  because  they  have  had  much  larger  appropriations  and  bigger 
establishments.  The  Treasury  is  not  a  big  spending  establishment 
compared  with  others.  It  is  growing  now,  of  course,  in  the  Internal- 
Revenue  Bureau,  and  the  Customs  Service  is  a  big  establishment,  but 
they  are  comparatively  permanent  and  settled. 

The  charge  has  been  made  at  times  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  the  appointment  of  his  own  auditor  while  the  other 
Secretaries  do  not  have  the  same  privilege.  Well,  that  is  true  in  a 
sense.  The  Secretary,  of  course,  recommends  to  the  President  the 
appointment  of  the  auditors  and  I  assume  it  would  be  entirely  pos- 
sible for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  select  an  auditor  for  the 
Treasury  who  would  do  what  he  wanted  him  to  do.  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  has  been  the  policy  pursued  in  selecting  the  auditor.  I 
think  an  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  has  Ixvn  selected  the  same  as  the 
a;iuiturs  for  the  other  departments,  but  at  the  x\me  time  I  think  ir 
must  be  conceded  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  have 
more  Ho-e  relationship  with  the  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Depart - 
n.ent  than  the  Secretary  of  War  would  have  with  the  Auditor  for 
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the  War  Department,  because  the  auditors  are  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  appoints  all 
their  subordinates.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  appoints  the  at- 
torneys and  law  clerks  and  accountants  in  the  comptroller's  office,  but 
I  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  anything  he  has  done  in  that  matter 
or  any  other. 

Mr.  Garner.  Most  of  those  employees  are  under  civil  service? 

Mr.  Warwick.  Practically  all  of  them  are  under  civil  service,  but 
the  quarters  that  are  furnished  the  auditors  and  the  comptroller  are 
assigned  by  the  Secretary,  and  what  stationery  they  get  is  furnished 
by  the  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  decides  whether  or  not  their  an- 
nual reports  will  be  printed.  He  has  not  printed  any  for  several 
years.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  much  loss  to  the  people,  the  fact 
that  these  reports  have  not  been  published,  but  I  have  always  taken 
the  view  that  a  short  annual  report,  say  only  10  to  16  pages,  from 
each  of  the  auditors  and  the  comptroller,  would  be  worthy  of  publi- 
cations as  a  matter  of  policy. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Your  decisions  are  published? 

Mr.  Warwick.  They  are  published,  one  volume  each  year;  but  the 
reports  of  the  auditors  and  the  comptroller  do  not  see  the  light. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  followed,  as  a  general  rule,  in  subse- 
quent action? 

Mr.  Warwick.  No.  The  Secretary  does  not  have  time  to  give  these 
details  consideration.  In  former  years  the  printed  reports  were 
sent  to  some  of  the  committees  of  Congress  and  to  Members  who  were 
interested.  I  do  not  know  that  the  publication  of  the  report  was  of 
as  much  consequence  then  as  it  would  be  now,  but  the  report  of  the 
comptroller  ought  to  be  made  one  of  the  important  documents  of  the 
Government.  If  the  system  is  adoptel  that  is  contemplated,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  connection  with  any  budget  plan,  of  an  independent 
audit,  it  seems  to  me  the  natural  evolution  of  that  system  would  be 
that  in  a  few  years  the  auditing  department  would  make  a  statement 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Government,  combined  and  classi- 
fied in  such  a  way  as  Congress  might  direct,  so  that  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment receipts  and  expenditures  would  be  brought  together  in  one 
volume  or  two  or  three  volumes  a  year.  The  present  system  inclules 
separate  financial  reports  by  each  department  and  generally  by  each 
bureau.  They  are  all,  as  a  rule,  on  a  different  plan,  on  just  such  a 
plan  as  the  bureau  may  want  to  adopt,  and  contain  such  information 
with  reference  to  expenditures  as  they  want  to  put  out.  An  account- 
ing department  should  not  only  furnish  its  formal  annual  report 
but  also  furnish  any  special  reports  wanted  by  Congress  or  by  the 
committees  of  Congress  relating  to  any  particular  matter  of  accounts. 
The  original  vouchers  on  file  in  the  accounting  department  ought  to 
be  available  to  Congress  or  to  any  authority  under  Congress,  and 
by  changing  where  necessary  the  time  for  rendering  accounts,  pos- 
sibly making  a  general  rule  that  an  account  be  rendered  monthly 
instead  of  quarterly  as  some  of  them  are  now,  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  in  the  accounting  department  the  actual  disbursements  of  the 
Government  and  the  actual  vouchers  within  two  months  after  pay- 
ment was  made. 

Mr.  Garner.  Has  not  Congress  now  the  authority  to  secure  the 
original  vouchers? 
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Mr.  Warwick.  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  but  in  my  experience 
Congress  has  rarely  called  upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  any  information. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  recall  we  sent  for  one  voucher  four  or  five  years 
ago  for  some  expenditure  in  the  State  Department.  I  think  it  was 
for  a  painting  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  I  recall  very  dis- 
tinctly that  we  sent  and  had  that  voucher  brought  down  here. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  is  in  one  fund  that  is  not  audited. 

Mr.  Warwick.  That  was  in  the  secret  fund  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  is  audited  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  auditor  does 
not  get  that  voucher.    You  secured  that  from  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  is,  you  know  that  the  voucher  was  drawn 
against  that  fund  but  you  do  not  know  what  it  was  for? 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  the  only  fund  in  time  of  peace  where  vouchers 
do  not  have  to  be  rendered.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Warwick.  Except  the  congressional  fund.  They  have  such 
vouchers  in  Congress  as  they  please,  but  still  they  have  vouchers. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  mean  that"  is  the  only  fund  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  Government  service  where  you  do  not  require  vouchers  to  be 
rendered  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  That  is  the  only  fund  I  have  any  recollection  of. 

Mr.  Byrns.  There -is  the  President's  traveling  fund. 

Mr.  Warwick.  That  has  to  be  accounted  for  on  his  certificate 
solely.  But  the  State  Department  does  not  put  in  what  its  expendi- 
tures were  for,  when  they  come  out  of  that  secret  fund. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  fund  is  called  the  emergency  fund  of  the  State 
Department. 

Sir.  Warwick.  Yes.  It  is  for  emergencies  arising  in  the  conduct 
of  diplomatic  business.  It  is  covered  by  section  291  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Mr.  Temple.  It  goes  back  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  I  think. 

Mr.  Warwick.  It  goes  back  a  long  way,  but  the  certificate  is  pro- 
vided for  in  section  291  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Mr.  Garner.  The  highest  amount  that  was  ever  carried  in  that 
emergency  fund,  up  to  the  time  I  left  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, was  $90,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Warwick.  About  $90,000  was  the  amount  for  years. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  think  now  it  has  gotten  to  be  $700,000. 

Mr.  Temple.  It  was  needed. 

Mr.  Garner.  Dr.  Temple  has  been  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  have  not  audited  the  accounts  but  I  have  helped  to 
appropriate  that  amount  of  money  many  times.  It  is  like  the  in- 
telligence fund  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Warwick.  Of  course,  Congress  has  a  law  by  which  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Speaker  and  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts  shall  be  conclusive  on 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury,  so  that  the  salary  and  mileage 
of  Members  and  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  are  not  subject 
to  review  by  the  accounting  officers.  The  other  appropriations  for 
the  employees  of  the  House  are  subject  to  review.  Occasionally  we 
have  a  question  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  or  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
about  a  disbursement,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  pay 
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of  Members  of  Congress,  we  decline  to  express  any  opinion  on  the 
subject,  because  the  Speaker's  certificate  is  conclusive,  and  when  he 
gives  the  certificate  that  passes  the  disbursement,  and  if  he  refuses 
to  give  it,  the  Member  is  net  paid.  I  have  always  thought  that  that 
was  a  proper  exception  to  the  accounting  system  of  the  Government, 
that  the  expenditures  of  the  legislative  branch  should  not  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  executive  branch.  It  is  much  like  the  relation 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Garner.  It  would  be  a  little  out  of  order  for  us  to  indicate 
that  we  were  not  responsible  ourselves  and  could  not  trust  our  own 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Warwick.  Yes.  It  would  not  be  right  for  members  of  the 
executive  branch  to  stop  the  pay  of  members  of  the  legislative 
branch.  The  relations  between  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  of  the  Government  are  somewhat  like  the  relations  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  In  time  of  peace  the  expenditures  of 
Congress  are  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  say  the  accounting  department  should  not  be 
under  the  Treasury  Department.  Should  it  be  under  congressional 
authority  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  have  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  merely  an  in- 
dependent establishment  of  the  Government.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  figure  out  just  what  is  meant  by  being  under  Congress. 

Mr.  HAWL^r.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  English  system  of  a 
controller  and  auditor  general? 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  am  just  slightly  acquainted  with  it.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  details.  I  think  our  system  in  this  country  can 
be  so  changed  as  to  fit  the  conditions  of  this  country  better  than  any 
system  they  have  in  England.  I  mean  that  their  system  fits  their 
conditions  and  our  conditions  are  considerably  different. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  If  we  should  establish  an  independent  auditor 
general  under  the  direct  control  of  Congress,  nevertheless  in  the 
Treasury  Department  there  would  have  to  be  your  bo^rd  of  auditors 
or  your  auditing  organization,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  Warwick.  No.  There  would  not  necessarily  be  an  auditing 
force  in  the  Treasury  to  audit  accounts  of  all  the  executive  depart- 
ments.   Congress  could  take  that  over. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  You  mean,  that  if  Congress  should  appoint  this 
independent  auditor  general  there  would  be  no  audit  by  the  execu- 
tive side  at  all? 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  assume  that  if  the  auditor  general  were  created 
by  Congress  he  would  take  over  by  law  the  functions  of  the  six 
auditors  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  It  would  have  to  be  an  administrative  office. 

Mr.  Warwick.  In  each  department  they  would  have  their  accounts 
and  disbursements  and  they  would  proceed  just  as  they  do  now,  but 
the  question  would  be  whether  the  accounts  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  for  instance,  should  go  to  an  auditor  of  the  Treasury  or 
to  the  auditor  of  Congress.  That  is  a  matter  that  would  have  to  be 
arranged.  Hut,  so  far  as  an  auditor  general  of  Congress  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  never  thought  there  could  be  an  officer  of  Congress, 
constitutionally.  Of  course,  there  can  be  all  the  officers  of  either 
House  that  the  Congress  wants. 
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Mr.  Garner.  Suppose  Congress  should  make  no  provision  what- 
ever for  the  auditing  of  expenditures  in  any  of  the  cfepartments  an<? 
by  an  act  of  Congress  should  provide  that  this  auditing  should  be 
dune  by  an  auditor  or  by  a  committee,  whichever  you  wanted  to  de- 
termine, that  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  why  would  not  that  be  constitutional? 

Mr.  Warwick.  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  auditing 
system  could  be  absolutely  abolished.    It  is  entirely  statutory. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  say,  why  would  it  not  be  constitutional  to  provide 
by  law  that  the  very  auditing  system  that  is  now  being  conducted 
should  be  conducted  by  the  auditor  general  and  his  assistants,  this 
auditor  general  and  his  assistants  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives? 
Mr.  Warwick.  Entirely  so. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  not  be  an  official  of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Warwick.  No.    He  would  be  an  employee  of  the  House. 
The  Chairman.  Then  the  Senate  would  be  entitled  to  have  a  simi- 
lar official. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  understand  that  the  Congress  can  not  appoint,  as 
a  Congress,  an  officer  of  the  character  you  speak  of,  but  I  say  that  if 
Congress  desires  to  transfer  the  supervision  of  that  work  from  the 
executive  branch  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  they 
couW  easily  find  a  method  of  doing  it.  I  have  not  said  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  do  it,  but  I  am  merely  calling  your  attention  to  the  method 
by  wjiich  it  could  be  done  and  still  be  constitutional. 

Mr.  Warwick.  What  I  had  reference  to  was  an  officer  of  Congress. 
There  could  be  an  officer  of  the  House  and  an  officer  of  the  Senate, 
but  not  of  the  whole  Congress. 

Mr.  Garner.  We  have  what  is  known  as  a  joint  office  now  created 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  last  revenue  bill.  It  is  not 
an  office  in  the  sense  that  you  would  term  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  an  office,  but  still  it  is  an  office,  and  it  is  a  joint  office. 
The  function  of  that  office  is  to  assist  Congress  in  drawing  up  bills. 
Mr.  Warwick.  The  drafting  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Garner.  Yes.  That  is  a  joint  bureau  for  the  House  and 
Senateu 
Mr,  Warwick.  No;  there  is  one  draftsman  in  each  House. 
Mr.  Oarner.  Yes;  one  in  each  House.  I  think  you  could  frame  a 
bill  by  which  you  could  provide  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  should  appoint  a  certain  officer,  and 
I  should  think  he  would  be  the  officer  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Temple.  If  need  be,  Mr.  Garner,  would  it  be  possible — and  I 
am  riot  advocating  it  at  all — to  have  even  a  joint  committee  of  the 
two  Houses  and  the  whole  auditing  force  the  employees  of  the  joint 
committee  i 

Mr.  Garner.  Such  a  thing  is  possible,  the  same  as  our  Joint 
Printing  Committee.  I  am  like  you,  Mr.  Temple;  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  practicability  of  such  an  arrangement,  but  I  was 
simply  suggesting  tnat  it  would  be  constitutional. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  first  question  that  would  arise  upon  a 
change  in  the  membership  of  the  House:  The  majority  Members 
^ould  immediately  want  the  patronage;  they  would  want  all  the 
auditors  and  assistant  auditors  and  the  clerks,  and  you  would  not 
have  an  independent  auditing  establishment  that  you  could  point  to 
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with  pride  or  that  would  be  relied  upon  by  the  Congress  or  the 
public  generally. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  any  such  procedure,  but  I  am 
merely  calling  the  attention  of  the  comptroller  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  could  audit  the  entire  accounts  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Warwick.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that  in  my  opinion.  I  have 
seen  a  suggestion  in  the  press  lately  that  the  auditor  general  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  years.  I  think  he  would  hold  office  for  two  years.  I  do  not  think 
the  next  House  would  recognize  the  appointment  of  the  preceding 
House. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  If  you  passed  a  statute,  however,  and  in  that  stat- 
ute a  term  was  fixed  and  the  employees  were  put  under  civil  service, 
then  the  subsequent  Congress  would  come  under  the  previous  law, 
and  the  term  of  office  being  fixed  by  statute,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  would  be  perfectly  safe  against  assaults  from  patronage. 

Mr.  Warwick.  Yes:  except  that  when  you  get  to  the  point  of 
creating  an  officer  witn  something  in  the  way  of  a  tenure,  you  are 
getting  away  from  making  him  an  officer  of  Ihe  House  and  getting 
very  close  to  making  him  an  officer  of  the  United  States  subject 
to  appointment  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Garner.  And,  after  all,  if  you  are  going  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent auditing  bureau,  it  would  be  better  to  make  that  statute  as 
nearly  permanent  as  possible;  I  mean,  with  reference  to  continua- 
tion of  the  service,  and  probably  that  would  better  come  from  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Warwick.  Whether  any  tenure  could  be  given  to  such  an 
officer  independent  of  the  President's  right  of  removal  is  doubtful. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Warwick,  there  are  several  bills  intro- 
duced and  here  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee;  I  read  from 
one  of  them : 

That  the  accounting  officers  now  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate. 

And  another  provides : 

The  auditor  general  shall  be  appointed  by  a  committee  to  be  composed  of 
the  Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  he  shall  hold  his  office  during  good  behavior* — 

And  so  forth. 

Clearly  such  officers  would  not  be  officers  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  would  be  inclined  to  think  not.  I  think  it  is 
rather  unusual  to  have  a  situation  that  an  appointment  be  made 
by  the  Speaker  subject  to  the  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  an  officer  that  would  be. 

The  Chahoian.  How  would  that  fit  in  with  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides  that — 

He  [the  President]  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties  provided  two- thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whoae 
appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be 
estabiii\hed  by  law. 
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Mr.  Warwick.  That  is  the  section  of  the  Constitution  I  had  in 
mind  in  considering  for  some  time  past  how  this  appointment  could 
be  made. 

Mr.  Temple.  Well,  there  is  a  clause  there  that  seems  to  throw 
it  wide  open,  "  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for." 

Mr.  Warwick.  Yes ;  and  that  is  outside  of  the  Houses  of  Congress. 
When  you  come  to  an  officer  that  is  not  an  officer  of  the  Houses  of 
Congress,  then  I  think  they  are  all 

Mr.  Temple  (interposing).  All  officers  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Warwick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  this  further  provision : 

But  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers,  as 
tbey  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 

departments. 

Which  are  those  not  otherwise  provided  by  law,  and  allowing  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  their  appointment. 

Mr.  Warwick.  Yes ;  Congress  could  not  create  an  office  and  provide 
for  filling  it  differently  than  as  provided  by  the  Constitution.  And 
then  that  other  section  that  each  House  shall  choose  its  own  officers. 
But  there  is  nothing  there  to  the  effect  that  an  officer  can  be  chosen  by 
both  Houses. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution intended  to  take  away  the  power  to  appoint  an  officer  from 
Congress  on  the  theory  that  if  they  did  they  might  absorb  it. 
.  Mr.  Warwick.  They  might  influence  the  executive  branch,  just  as  is 
provided  now  that  no  Member  of  Congress  can  accept  any  office  from 
the  President.  I  think  the  Constitution  fairly  indicates  that  the  legis- 
lature will  create  offices  to  be  filled  by  the  President  and  not  by  Con- 
gress; that  the  legislative  activities  are  limited  to  the  two  Houses.  It 
might  include,  I  will  admit,  an  audit  of  public  accounts.  Congress 
might  create  a  body  of  2,000  people  to  make  that  audit.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  right  to  do  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable. 

Mr.  Hawi^et.  Judge  Warwick,  you  spoke  a  while  ago  about  the  cre- 
ation of  an  independent  bureau.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  elab- 
orate a  little  on  that  and  state  what  is  in  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  Well,  I  had  in  mind  an  independent  establishment 
of  the  Government,  call  it  a  bureau  or  what  you  please.  You  might 
call  it  an  accounting  department.  My  idea  was  tnat  it  was  not  to  be 
an  executive  department  in  the  sense  that  we  have  executive  depart- 
ments the  heads  of  which  are  what  we  call  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  you  have  one  man  or  several  men? 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  would  have  one  man  at  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  authority  would  he  have  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  would  give  him  the  authority  that  the  six  auditors 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  now  have  and  the  further  duty 
of  making  certain  reports  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  you  give  him  the  authority  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  legality  of  any  expenditure,  as  to  whether  it  is  conform- 
able to  law,  before  it  is  made  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  That  authority  exists  now  in  the  comptroller.  I 
would  give  him  the  authority  to  raise  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
the  proposed  expenditure  before  it  was  made. 
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Mr.  Garner.  And  also  require  hijn  to  construe  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress  carrying  appropriations  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  so 
that  those  various  departments  might  know  what  his  construction  of 
it  was? 

Mr.  Warwick.  Yes ;  to  issue  regulations  or  instructions  upon  those 
subjects.  I  think  he  also  ought  to  have  the  duty  of  questioning  the 
necessity  for  expenditures  as  well  as  the  legality. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  you  give  him  the  authority  to  inspect  con- 
tracts to  see  whether  in  his  judgment  they  were  excessive? 

Mr.  Warwick.  Well,  he  has  that  authority  in  a  way  now  In  the 
auditing  of  accounts. 

Mr.  Hawley.  This  is  what  I  mean :  Here  is  a  public  building  to  be 
erected  and  the  department  has  asked  for  bids  and  is  about  to  make 
an  award;  would  you  give  him  authority  to  look  over  that  contract 
to  see  whether  in  his  judgment  the  amount  the  building  is  to  cost  was 
a  proper  amount,  or  an  excessive  amount? 

Mr.  Warwick.  No;  I  would  not  give  that  department  that  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  comptroller  general 
or  auditor  general,  or  whatever  title  he  might  have,  had  the  authority 
to  inspect  the  expenditures  of  any  department  prior  to  the  making 
of  the  expenditure  it  might  be  such  a  limitation  on  the  discretion  of 
the  department  as  to  limit  it  in  its  functions  ?  ' 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  think  it  might  well  go  to  the  point  where  it 
would  be  embarrassing  to  the  department  executing  the  law:  I  think 
that  must  always  be  guarded  against  in  any  accounting  department 
that  is  to  operate  without  too  much  friction.  Of  course,  I  g6  oil  the 
theory  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  friction  between  the  auditing 
office  and  the  spending  office  is  merely  an  evidence  that  the  auditing 
office  is  alive.  If  everything  is  harmonious,  I  do  not  think  ttife  audit- 
ing office  is  accomplishing  much.  So  that  the  position  of  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  is  not  a  very  popular  one ;  possibly  the  more  ne  does 
the  less  popular  he  becomes.  If  he  allows  the  job  to  go  alotag  easily 
and  says  nothing,  he  may  accomplish  nothing.  But  it  is  an  Unpopu- 
lar place.  ' 

Mr.  Byrns.  Judge  Warwick,  you  said  a  while  ago  that  you  would 
give  this  officer  the  right  to  inquire  into  expenditures.  To  irhit 
extent  would  you  go?  And  if  he  had  any  general  authority  along 
that  line,  would  it  have  the  effect  of  embarrassing  or  hampertng*^-— 

Mr.  Warwick  (interposing).  No;  I  had  in  mind  there  criticising 
it  after  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Oh,  is  that  it?  "  . 

Mr.  Warwick.  That  when  he  got  a  voucher  before  him  showing 
an  expenditure  of  $100,000  or  any  other  amount  that  he  would  re- 
port to  Congress  that  half  of  it  had  been  wasted,  if  it  is  his  opinion 
that  half  of  it  was  wasted. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  in  every  case  you  would  give  him  the  authority 
to  investigate  the  legality  of  the  expenditure  before  it  was  m&de? 

Mr.  Warwick.  Oh,  as  to  the  legality,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  it, 
that  should  be  done  in  every  case  before  the  money  is  expended; 
before  the  obligation  is  incurred. 

Mr.  Garner.  In  other  words,  the  auditor  has  these  things  that 
come  under  his  observation  and  the  information  he  has  as  to  the 
expenditures;  would  you  give  the  auditor  the  authority  to  report 
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to  Congress  as  to  the  expenditures  and  the  wisdom  with  which  they 
were  expended  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  would  have  an  annual  report  and  special  reports 
to  the  various  committees  of  Congress,  to  express  his  opinion  as  to 
the  necessity  and  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  expenditures 
that  had  been  made  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  is,  take  up  the  question  of  policies;  Govern- 
mental or  public  policies? 

Mr.  Warwick.  Somewhat.  It  would  not  mean  that  an  account- 
ing department  would  go  in  and  express  its  opinion  on  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  a  question  that  was  doubtful,  but  if 
some  bureau  of  the  War  Department  had  made  an  expenditure  that 
had  not  produced  useful  results,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  by  law 
a  duty  of  the  accounting  department  to  show  it  to  Congress.  The 
very,  fact  that  this  department  would  be  charged  with  making  re- 
ports would  prevent  the  necessity  for  them  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  this  happen:  You  created  an  inde- 
pendent establishment;  Congress  was  looking  to  it  to  discover  any 
inefficiency  in  the  department,  or  to  discover  where  money  was  being 
spent  that  was  not  well  spent,  and  the  auditor  of  that  department 
did  not  discover  it,  he  would  soon  lose  his  place  as  an  auditor? 

Mr.  Warwick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  wouldn't  it  result  in  a  natural,  healthy  exer- 
cise of  the  real  functions  of  an  auditor  to  the  extent  that  while  being 
as  independent  establishment,  it  would  be  an  establishment  at  all 
times  that  would  be  a  check  against  extravagant  expenditures  of 
moqey  and  inefficiency  in  a  department,  and  operate,  therefore,  as  a 
check  against  excessive  estimates  being  made  tor  appropriations  by 
theejtecutives? 

vMr.  Warwick.  I  think  that  is  exactly  correct.  And  that  one 
thought — just  to  carry  that  thought  a  little  further,  we  want  to  re- 
member the  moral  effect  of  an  auditor.  If  a  department  knows  that 
its  accounts  .are  going  to  be  carefully  examined  and  are  going  to  be 
critipized  fojr  the  benefit  of  Congress,  you  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal  there.  It  is  hot  what  the  auditor  catches  and  criticizes  but  things 
tfcAt  are  prevented. 

Now,  I  think  an  accounting  system  ought  to  be  so  devised  and  oper- 
ated that  k  will  catch  as  far  as  possible  the  improper,  illegal,  and 
unwise  expenditures  before  they  are  made.  A  post-mortem  is  not  of 
much; value,  except  when  we  learn  by  experience  we  may  prevent  it 
the  next  year,  but  the  best  audit  system  is  one  by  which  the  incurring 
of  obligations  contrary  to  law  will  be  prevented,  and  I  think  the 
situation  in  the  whole  Government  has  improved  in  recent  years. 
I  thi$k  the  tendency  of  the  departments  is  to  spend  their  money  in 
accordance  with  the  appropriations. 

Now,  as  to  whether  tney  have  got  larger  appropriations  than  they 
need  is  &ot  a  subject  now  that  concerns  the  accounting  officers,  nor 
whether  thev  have  a  balance  left.  When  you  come  to  the  subject  of 
estimates,  ol  course,  that  is  a  difficult  subject,  because  if  a  man  is  any 
food  he  is  building  up  his  bureau.  Suppose  he  has  a  bureau  like  one 
in  the  Agriculture  Department,  or  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
He  can  well  spend  probably  all  the  money  he  can  get  if  he  is  pro- 
moting something;  if  he  is  promoting  agriculture  or  promoting  trade. 
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Now,  he  can  well  come  here  and  ask  for  double  the  amount  he  had 
before  and  spend  it  well.  Of  course,  I  do  not  consider  that  he  is  to 
be  blamed  for  wanting  to  do  twice  as  much  good  as  before;  that  is 
up  to  Congress  to  decide  how  much  they  can  and  will  give  him. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  the  policy  shall  be  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  What  the  policy  shall  be;  but  I  do  not  think  his 
estimate  is  entirely  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a  fixed  bureau, 
or  bureaus  that  have  a  fixed  duty,  and  when  they  get  through  with 
that  they  are  through,  they  may  be  charged  with  asking  too  much 
money ;  but  where  his  field  is  unlimited  he  becomes  enthusiastic,  and 
that  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Warwick,  we  have  not  taken  up  with  any 
of  the  gentlemen  appearing  before  the  committee  the  details  of  the 
various  bills  before  the  committee.  Because  of  your  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  this  matter  of  an  audit  system  and  the  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee to  have  accurate  knowledge  of  that  feature  I  wish  to  ask  if 
you  have  analyzed  the  bills  far  enough  to  say  whether  or  not  in  any 
of  them  there  are  principles  laid  down  that  might  be  dangerous  to 
adopt? 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  have  not  examined  them  all.  Most  of  the  bills 
are  very  short.  Most  of  them  leave  the  establishment  as  it  is  with  a 
change  of  name  and  take  it  out  of  the  department  and  put  it  under 
Congress.     But,  as  a  rule,  they  have  not  changed  the  jurisdiction. 

The  chairman's  bill,  1201,  goes  somewhat  further  than  the  others 
and  takes  the  offices  out  of  the  Treasury  and  makes  them  an  inde- 
pendent department.  That  feature,  I  think,  is  essential.  That  is 
what  is  generally  understood,  I  think,  as  putting  them  under  Con- 
gress. When  you  create  a  separate  department,  independent  of  any 
executive  department  of  the  Government,  and  the  President  has  made 
the  appointment  and  Congress  has  put  in  the  law  a  limitation  on  the 
power  of  removal,  such  limitation  as  they  can  constitutionally  make, 
the  executive  department  is  through  with  that  establishment  and  the 
establishment  will  be  looking  to  Congress  for-  its  subsistence  and  it* 
life.  I  think  the  control  of  Congress  over  that  audit  is  abundant 
from  the  fact  that  the  establishment  will  not  last  long  if  Congress 
does  not  want  it ;  not  only  can  they  change  the  law,  but  they  can  trim 
its  wings  to  where  it  will  amount  to  nothing.  I  think  an  establish- 
ment of  that  kind  will  be  as  distinctly  under  Congress  as  anything 
Congress  could  want.  At  the  same  time  it  would  not  be  a  part  of 
the  majority  of  either  House  of  Congress  and  would  not  be  subject 
to  a  change  of  majority,  but  it  would  be  in  close  cooperation  with 
Congress;  that  would  oe  its  real  duty,  its  statutory  duty,  and  it* 
natural  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  one  of  the  bills  provides : 

That  the  office  of  auditor  general,  assistant  auditor  general,  and  solicitor  of 
the  audit  office  are  hereby  created.  That  the  auditor  general  shall  be  appointed 
by  a  committee  composed  of  the  Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  and  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  he  shall  hold  his  office  during  pood 
behavior. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  from  a  practical  standpoint  that  no  matter 
how  well  a  man  behaves,  when  the  Congress  changes  its  political  com- 
plexion the  officers  of  the  House  change  at  the  same  time.  Now, 
wouldn't  that  be  the  result  under  a  congressional  control,  and  wouldn't 
it  be  a  very  wise  thing  to  have  a  control  where  the  auditor  general  or 
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the  comptroller  general  would  not  be  liable  to  be  changed  every  two 
years? 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  think  so.  Of  course,  you  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee are  much  better  judges  of  the  value  of  an  employee  of  the 
House  selected  each  term  than  I  am ;  but  my  observation  is  that  that 
tenure  would  not  produce  any  substantial  results  and  would  be  un- 
satisfactory all  around.  No  man  would  be  of  much  value  after  he 
had  been  here  two  years  no  matter  how  he  worked ;  it  takes  longer 
than  that  to  be  of  any  real  value. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  was  with  regard  to  the  technical  duties  of 
the  office  I  had  in  mind  so  far  as  it  would  affect  the  service. 

Mr.  Warwick.  Oh,  ves;  he  could  not  learn  his  job  in  two  years. 
It  takes  a  man  at  least  three  or  four  years  of  hard  work  to  get  familiar 
with  the  accounts  of  the  different  departments  and  all  the  rules  and 
laws  and  regulations.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Congress  is  diffi- 
cult; there  are  so  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  along  this  line. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  If  we  adopted  the  principles  of  a  presidential 
budget,  then  should  not  Congress  have  control  by  an  independent 
auditor  rather  than  have  a  separate  bureau  with  a  head  appointed  by 
the  President ;  wouldn't  that  be  giving  practically  everything  to  the 
Executive  and  reserving  nothing  to  Congress,  or  leaving  too  much  to 
the  Executive? 

Mr.  Warwick.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  question  goes  on  the 
assumption  that  the  appointment  by  the  President  would  make  the 
appointee  in  some  way  subservient  to  the  President  or  Executive. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Well,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  think  not.  Of  course,  the  President  could,  if  he 
wished,  put  into  that  office  a  man  who  would  back  the  executive 
department 

Mr.  Tinkham  (interposing).  That's  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Warwick  (continuing) .  And  fight  Congress  all  the  time,  but 
you  can  not  guara  against  that  in  public  affairs;  you  can  not  guard 
against  it. 

Mr.  Temple.  The  Congress  could  refuse  to  appropriate  any  money 
to  pay  him  a  salary. 

Mr.  Warwick.  They  could  abolish  the  office  or  change  it,  but  we 
can  not  go  on  that  assumption,  that  the  officer  will  be  controlled. 

Now,  I  think  a  fair  example  is  the  different  Comptrollers  of  the 
Treasury.  All  have  been  appointed  by  the  President.  The  law  says 
their  decision  is  final  and  conclusive  on  the  executive  branch.  The 
President  does  not  attempt  to  steer  them  in  any  way.  He  does  not 
interfere  or  ask  questions  or  make  suggestions.  It  is  the  practice, 
1  should  say.  generally,  that  the  comptrollers  never  see  the  President 
directly  or  indirectly,  except  socially,  as  they  might  be  at  a  recep- 
tion; but  I  believe  they  are  never  at  his  office  on  business. 

Mr.  Bybns.  He  would  not  think  of  doing  that  any  more  than  he 
*ould  think  of  trying  to  influence  the  Supreme  Court  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  do  not  think  the  President  would  think  of  asking 
a  comptroller  to  decide  a  matter  a  particular  way,  any  more  than  he 
would  a  court.  And  I  know  that  is  true  of  all  the  Members  of 
Congress.    It  is  a  fact — the  public  would  think  that  it  was  not  so, 
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maybe — but  we  do  not  have  the  Members  of  Congress  of  either  House 
coming  down  to  ask  us  to  do  things.  We  have  them  forwarding 
cases  that  their  constituents  have  sent  to  them,  but  not  coming  down 
asking  us  that  we  do  things.  I  know  that  sometimes  Members  are 
disappointed  that  claims  are  not  allowed. 

Mr.  Garner.  They  do  not  try  to  use  any  influence? 

Mr.  Warwick.  They  do  not  try  to  use  any  political  or  other  influ- 
ence or  persuasion.  So  in  answer  to  the  question  it  seems  to  me  we 
come  to  the  point  where  there  is  no  hope  when  we  say,  if  we  leave 
the  appointment  that  way  that  the  President  will  control  it.  It 
is  true  he  can  put  in  such  a  man  as  he  wants  to,  but  it  is  not  to  1*? 
assumed  he  will  put  in  a  man  that  will  be  subservient. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  If  the  President  has  to  appoint  him  and  has  the 
power  of  initiating  appropriations  you  would  advise  as  to  retaining 
the  office  during  good  behavior,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  would  advise  a  tenure  during  good  behavior  if  it 
is  possible  to  make  it  that.  I  do  not  believe  the  power  of  removal  by 
the  President  can  be  taken  away  entirely. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  On  your  analogy  to  a  court 

Mr.  Warwick  (interposing).  Yes;  but  they  are  protected. 
-    Mr.  Garner.  By  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Warwick,   i  es;  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  But  the  matter  of  the  President  not  influencing 
the  Supreme  Court — they  hold  office  during  good  behavior.  Xow,  if 
the  President  should  appoint  an  officer  of  this  kind  on  the  same 
basis 

Mr.  Warwick  (interposing).  I  think  the  head  of  the  accounting 
department  should  have  a  tenure  as  near  that  of  a  judge  in  the  judi- 
cial department  as  is  possible. 

I  think  a  removal  by  a  vote  of  the  Congress  for  official  misbehavior 
would  be  a  good  thing.  Any  President  is  going  to  be  slow  to  remove 
the  head  of  an  accounting  department  without  a  good  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Warwick;  thinking  this  matter  over,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  put  into  the  law  some- 
thing with  regard  to  the  forced  retirement  with  a  certain  compensa- 
tion after  retiring ;  otherwise,  while  Congress  might  hesitate  to  vote  to 
remove  a  man  because  of  *«ge,  yet,  because  of  his  extreme  age  he  mijrht 
not  be  as  efficient  as  a  man  ought  to  be  in  that  position.  Under  a 
provision  something  like  we  have  with  reference  to  the  courts.  What 
have  vou  to  say  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  provision  of  that 
kind?" 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  an  age  where  he  ought  to 
go  out  of  office,  whether  with  retirement  pay  or  not.  But,  of  course, 
it  would  be  better  if  the  age  was  fixed  with  some  provision  for  pav: 
but  I  should  say  it  would  be  important  that  at  an  age,  say,  toyond  <T0 
years  he  would  be  ineligible  to  hold  office,  just  as  I  believe  the  judgfe 
should  be  ineligible  to  hold  office  after  70.  The  Constitution  make* 
that  now  impossible,  but  Congress  has  always  done  the  nearest  they 
could  to  it  by  offering  them  full  pay  if  they  would  resign  after  the 
age  of  70.  But  the  position  should  not  be  filled  with  a  man  past  a 
certain  age. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  you  have  some  provision  with  reference  to  a 
retirement  on  half  or  three-fourths  pay,  there  shoud  be  some  pro- 
vision with  reference  to  the  age  when  appointed. 
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Mr.  Warwick.  Yes;  he  must  have  served  at  least  10  years  like 
the  judges,  to  retire  at  65  on  half  pay,  but  at  70  make  it  obligatory. 
Of  course,  if  he  has  not  served  10  years  he  would  get  no  pay. 
Ordinarily  a  man  would  grow  up  in  the  work;  that  would  be  the 
outcome,  that  he  would  be  put  in  as  assistant  comptroller,  and  then 
comptroller;  that  would  be  the  natural  development. 

Mr.  Tin kh am.  Judge  Warwick,  what  do  you  think  of  the  ad- 
visabilitv  of  the  initiating  of  appropriations  6y  the  executive? 

Mr.  Warwick.  Well,  I  think  there  has  been  for  some  time  a 
need  for  what  is  commonly  called  a  budget.  I  suppose  there  are  a 
hundred  different  ideas  of  what  a 'budget  is.  I  reached  a  conclusion 
in  the  last  two  years  that  as  a  result  of  this  war  some  form  of 
budget  must  be  adopted  by  this  country. 

Now,  my  idea  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  budget  is  that 
there  shall  be  considered  at  the  same  time  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. After  next.  July,  the  fiscal  year  1921,  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
statement  to  say  that  the  people  of  the  country  are  going  to  demand 
that  the  revenues  of  that  fiscal  year  equal  the  expenditures;  that 
whatever  amount  Congress  intends  to  appropriate  for  1921  must  be 
equaled  by  the  amount  of  revenue,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  bond 
issue  for  current  expenses. 

Now,  that  brings  you  right  up  to  the  budget  system.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  have  appropriations  of  $6,000,000,000,  and  Congress 
finds  that  there  are  revenues  of  only  $1,000,000,000,  it  has  got  to  be 
met  with  more  taxes  or  reduced  expenses.  Now,  that  is  what  I  think 
a  budget  ought  to  be,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  initiated  by  the 
Executive.  I  think  the  President  should  put  up  to  Congress  annually 
a  statement  of  the  appropriations  he  thinks  are  necessary  to  a  proper 
running  of  the  Government  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  a  complete 
statement  of  the  anticipated  revenues  and  a  suggestion  as  to  what 
legislation  is  necessary,  what  additional  taxes  shall  be  levied  in 
order  to  make  the  revenues  equal  the  proposed  exoenditures.  In 
connection  with  that  he  should  set  out  the  past  year's  exoenditures, 
and  comparative  tables  of  revenues  and^  expenditures  for  several 
years,  and  all  information  on  the  question  of  making  both  ends 
meet  that  he  has,  and  all,  the  recommendations  that  he  has  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress.  That  is  a  budget,  and  it  should  be  properly 
analyzed  by  the  executive  departments  under  the  several  heads  of 
appropriations  and  classified  by  departments  and  bureaus.  It  will 
bring  together  under  several  classifications,  not  only  by  organiza-. 
tions,  but  it  will  bring  out  the  functions  so  that  you  will  have  the 
estimates  classified  by  the  different  activities  of  the  Government, 
and  you  will  find  in  that  way  where  they  conflict — where  they 
duplicate  work. 

Whenever  you  can  get  the  different  bureaus  of  the  Government 
down  to  a  point  of  putting  down  their  different  duties  you  will  find 
that  some  of  those  duties  are  self-imposed;  they  have  been  accumu- 
lating for  years.    But  when  they  set  out  the  duties  they  are  required 

by  law  to  perform,  they  can  show  what  the  performance  of  those 

duties  has  cost  during  the  year  and  what  they  want  for  the  next 

year.    And  by  analyzing  those  tables  and  bringing  them  together 

and  shuffling  the  cards  you  can  bring  out  some  questions  of  value 

and  avoid  duplications. 
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I  think  one  trouble  with  the  committees  of  Congress,  if  I  may 
make  a  criticism,  has  been  that  in  my  experience  I  have  never  known 
a  committee  here  to  ask  a  bureau  officer  why  he  wants  as  much 
appropriation  the  coming  year  as  he  had  the  last  My  experience 
has  been  that  a  bureau  man  never  was  sent  for  if  he  had  not  asked, 
for  an  increase. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  have  had  experience  on  only  one  appropriation 
committee ;  but  that  is  the  first  question  that  is  asked  in  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  "  What  do  you  want  with  this  money  I" 

Mr.  Warwick.  No;  what  I  mean  is  this;  if  I  make  my  estimates 
the  same  as  last  year  I  am  never  called  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  was  going  to  say,  Judge,  with  reference  to  the  bills 
coming  before  this  committee,  they  do  ask  it. 

Mr.  Warwick.  No;  I  say  if  a  bureau  has  had  a  half  million 
dollars  a  year  for  the  last  10  years,  you  do  not  ask  them  why  they 
could  not  get  along  with  $400,000;  I  think  you  ought  to,  and 
whether  they  can  not  get  along  with  less ;  whether  one-fifth  of  the 
work  they  are  doing  is  not  out  of  date;  they  have  been  doing  it, 
but  they  ought  to  quit.  The  estimates  that  are  not  increased  are 
limited. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Necessarily  limited,  but,  I  think,  notwithstanding  it 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  committee  to  inquire  into  it. 

Mr.  Temple.  Do  you  remember  one  gentleman  who  resigned  be- 
cause we  cut  down  the  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Garner.  Yes.  But  I  think  the  statement  of  the  comptroller 
is  correct.  Where  they  have  gone  along  with  $500,000  for  four  or 
five  years,  and  there  has  been  no  reduction ;  now,  his  suggestion  is 
that  the  committee  can  look  into  the  necessity  of  that  and  often  re- 
duce it  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  think  the  existing  appropriation  does  create  & 
presumption,  but  the  statement  that  it  is  not  inquired  into  is  rather 
sweeping. 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  did  not  say  it  was  never  inquired  into. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  thought  you  said  if  there  is  no  increase  he  is  not 
called  for  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Warwick.  If  there  is  no  increase  I  am  not  called  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Byrns.  He  may  have  certain  duties  to  perform  from  year  to 
3rear? 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  had  in  mind  certain  scientific  bureaus  that  will 
start  an  investigation  during  certain  years ;  that  would  not  be  neces- 
sary perhaps  for  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  This  invitation  of  yours  will  be  accepted,  and  you 
will  be  called  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Warwick.  I  will  ask  for  an  increase  so  that  I  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  coming  up ;  it  is  a  good  excuse  for  coming  here,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  miss  it. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Warwick,  another  phase  of  the  situation  re- 
lates to  the  form  that  the  estimates  must  take.  I  suppose  the  value 
of  that  is  appreciated  by  Congress  and  the  committees,  and  certainly  is 
appreciated  by  the  auditing  department.  What  have  you  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  uniformity  of  some  system  of  accounts  and  estimating 
for  appropriations? 
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Mr.  Warwick.  Well,  so  far  as  the  estimates  are  concerned.  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  time  would  come  when  estimates  and  appro- 
priations would  be  in  less  detail  than  they  are  now.  I  know  that  there 
is  a  general  principle  that  operates  in  Congress  of  further  itemizing 
appropriations,  especially  with  reference  to  salaries  so  that  certain 
appropriations  of  departments,  those  not  for  salaries,  for  instance, 
contingent  expenses,  have  been  elaborated,  so  that  you  may  have  40 
lines  in  the  statute  every  year  to  describe  what  may  be  paid  out  of  tha$ 
contingent  fund.    That  itemization  ought  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 

Eermanent  law,  so  that  the  words  "  contingent  expenses  "  ought  to  be 
nown  as  covering  certain  items,  without  repeating  the  words  in  every 
bill.  Congress  has  made  great  progress  on  that  line,  as  you  have  in 
the  sundry  civil  bill  for  the  National  Home  for  Volunteer  Soldiers. 
You  do  not  repeat  the  words  under  each  head,  so  that  there  has  been 
considerable  shortening  up  in  recent  years,  but  more  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  statutory  salaries,  I  think  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that  when  Congress  has  a  system  of  regulating  salaries  by  a 
general  rule  then  the  consideration  will  be  more  satisfactory  all 
around. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  appropriations  should  be  con- 
tinued to  be  made  as  we  make  them  now,  or  should  they  be  made  for 
functions  of  the  Government  rather  than  particular  services  of  the 
Gorernment  ? 

Mr.  Warwick.  Well,  that  would  involve — if  you  attempt  to  change 
the  functions  of  the  Government  it  would  involve  a  reorganization  of 
the  departments.  As  it  is  now  the  appropriations  must  go  to  par- 
ticular departments. 

Mr.  Temple.  If  the  organization  units  were  classified  according 
to  functions  so  that  the  two  would  coincide? 

Mr.  Warwick.  Then  the  functions  could,  of  course,  follow.  I 
look,  of  course,  for  a  budget  system  to  produce,  from  the  action  of 
executive  authorities  and  the  action  of  Congress  particularly,  a 
reorganization  of  the  executive  departments  during  the  next  five 
years,  say,  that  will  get  the  departments  in  better  condition  than  they 
are  now  to  avoid  the  duplication  of  work  in  the  departments. 

Mr.  Temple.  Do  you  think,  Judge  Warwick,  that  the  preparation 
^f  systematic  budget  estimates  will  help  that  reorganization? 

Mr.  Warwick.  Oh,  I  think  it  will  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Temple.  By  calling  attention  to  unnecessary 

Mr.  Warwick  (interposing).  That  the  budget  system  will  bring 
these  duplications  and  inequalities  and  whatever  is  wrong,  will  bring 
them  to  light,  just  what  is  wrong  and  an  analysis  of  the  conditions 
will  show  that  the  same  or  similar  work  is  lieing  done  elsewhere; 
it  can  not  help  it.  Now,  the  appropriations  being  for  a  bureau,  do 
not  show  what  their  work  is,  wnat  their  duty  is  by  law,  either  what 
their  duty  is  or  what  they  are  actually  doing.  But  a  budget  should 
reduce  those  problems;  it  should  bring  to  the  surface  those  things 
that  are  now  nidden. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  that  way  it  would  perform  a  very  valuable  service. 

Mr.  Warwick.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Warwick,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

140868—19 17 
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Wednesday,  September  24, 1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIO.  GEN.  H.  M.  LORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  FISMrCE 

OF  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Lord,  you  are  director  of  finance  of  the  War 
Department? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  that  capacity  you  made  some  changes  in 
your -system  of  finances  in  that  department  that  have  been  so  favor- 
ably commented  upon  that  we  would  like  to  have  a  statemnet  from 
you  thinking  that  it  might  be  of  not  only  interest  to  the  committee 
but  of  service  to  it  in  arriving  at  conclusions  with  regard  to  bugetary 
legislation  as  a  whole.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  make  a  gen- 
eral statement  with  regard  to  what  youhave  done  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  this  regard. 

Gen.  Lord.  Some  months  ago,  I  think  in  February  last,  I  asked 
Mr.  Willoughby,  of  the  Institute  for  Government  Research,  to  come 
into  my  ofhce  and  make  a  study  of  our  financial  system — what  we 
were  trying  to  do  and  what  we  should  do.  That  was  prior  to  the 
publication  of  the  bills  now  before  this  budget  committee,  but  ex- 
perience during  the  war  and  experience  since  the  signing  of  the  armi- 
stice emphasized  very  decidedly  the  need  of  some  readjustment,  some 
reclassification,  some  new  system  of  accounting;  and  Mr.  Willoughby 
made  that  study,  and  later  in  my  remarks  1  will  call  attention  to 
certain  conclusions  resultig  therefrom  which  I  consider  very  wise 
and  very  timely. 

The  War  Department  as  organized  to-day  under  permanent  law,  I 
think  offers  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  urgent  need  of  the 
installation  of  some  orderly  procedure  like  that  which  is  covered  in 
H.  R.  1201,  the  Good  bill,  so  called,  and  such  other  bills  as  have  the 
same  ultimate  purpose,  in  view. 

The  War  Department  since  April  6,  1917,  has  had  appropriated 
for  its  use.  $24,304,388,343.97.  The  War  Department  entered  this 
war  without  any  fixed  and  determined  or  carefully  digested  and  pre- 
pared financial  system.  It  was  impossible  under  the  statutory  or- 
ganization existing  to  have  any  such  system.  There  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  five  statutory  bureaus  each  independent  of  the 
other,  each  making  its  own  contracts,  doing  its  own  purchasing,  and 
making  its  own  disbursements — doing  its  own  accounting,  with  as 
may  different  methods  as  there  were  bureaus.  As  a  result  they  were 
competing  with  each  other  in  a  field  in  a  market  where  the  supplies 
in  many  cases,  for  which  they  were  competing,  were  restricted  in 
amount.  Later  on,  under  the  Overman  Act,  these  five  independent 
bureaus  were  increased  to  12,  each  proceeding  in  the  same  way. 

Under  the  reorganization  bill  that  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Military  Affairs  Committees  of  both  Houses  eight  independent  sup- 
ply organizations  are  to  remain,  and  possibly  10,  as  two  more  are  be- 
ing considered. 

This  competion  between  bureaus  in  purchasing  was  later  corrected 
under  the  Overman  Act.     That  is,  a  certain  central  control  was 
established  which  regulated  the  purchasing  of  supplies  and  pri- 
orities and  questions  of  that  description,  but  not  until  1918  was  any 
ttempt  made  to  centralize  and  coordinate  the  finances,  and  there 
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was  no  control,  no  central  authority,  to  modify,  prune,  revise,  or 
compare  estimates  submitted  and  to  coordinate  expenditures,  and  it 
naturally  resulted  in  overlappings  and  duplications,  and  some  of 
them  of  a  large  amount.  Each  of  these  bureaus  had  its  own  method 
of  financing,  its  own  method  of  accounting,  its  own  method  of 
disbursing,  its  own  disbursing  offices,  its  own  disbursing  officers,  its 
own  variety  of  bookkeeping. 

Xow,  this  is  in  nowise  to  be  construed  as  a  criticism  of  the  bureau 
chiefs.  They  were  able  men  and  did  a  wonderful  amount  of  con- 
structive work  in  spite  of  this  system  or  lack  of  system,  and  the 
faults  to  which  I  have  pointed  were  inherent  in  the  system,  showing* 
the  need  of  some  sort  of  influence  or  authority  that  would  bind  them 
together  and  coordinate  them  under  one  control.  This  affords  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  problems  lying  outside  in  the  field  of 
expenditure  that  are  in  large  measure  responsible  for  these  various 
bills  that  this  committee  is  considering.  Because  of  this  lack  of 
control,  there  being  no  controlling  head,  the  War  Department  had 
to  face  many  serious  financial  problems  during  the  war,  and  I 
thought  that  I  would  outline  briefly  some  of  these  problems  which 
under  a  budgetary  system,  such  as  you  are  considering,  the  War 
Department  would  not  have  been  called  upon  to  face  during  the  war^ 

One  problem  that  faced  us  was  that  of  exchange,  the  rate  of  ex- 
change after  we  went  into  France.  We  were  called  upon  to  dis- 
burse millions  of  dollars  overseas  to  pay  troops  and  purchase  sup- 
plies, and  without  an  established  conversion  rate  it  would  have  beea 
almost  impossible  to  conduct  business  at  all. 

I  was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  finance  department  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps.  I  had  no  connection  with  otner  bureaus  and 
was  not  authorized  to  speak  for  other  bureaus,  although  this  matter 
of  exchange  was  of  great  importance,  affecting  all  supply  bureaus. 
I  came  before  the  Appropriation  Committee,  and  in  a  bill  approved 
July  9,  1917,  succeeded  in  getting  authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  establish  a  fixed  conversion  rate  for  a  certain  period. 
Fortunately  the  Treasury  Department  construed  the  law  as  applying 
to  all  bureaus,  although  in  the  law  itself  it  stated  it  should  apply 
to  Quartermaster  funds.  I  had  no  authority  to  request  legislation 
for  other  bureaus,  and  asked  for  legislation  specifically  for  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  but  the  Treasury  officials  did  construe  the 
law  to  apply  to  all  department  funds,  and  I  think  the  Post  Office 
funds  as  well,  so  that  at  the  rate  fixed  for  any  month  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  disbursing  officers  overseas  disbursed  and 
received  funds  on  the  basis  of  a  conversion  rate  fixed  for  that  month.. 

Each  disbursing  officer  who  went  overseas  under  the  War  Depart- 
ment procedure  existing  at  the  opening  of  hostilities  cabled  indi- 
vidually for  the  funds  that  he  needed. 

At  first  there  were  but  two  or  three  disbursing  officers  in  France,, 
hut  as  the  disbursing  officers  increased  the  cables  were  loaded  with 
those  requests  for  funds,  covering,  some  of  them,  different  appro- 
priations, and  confusion  resulted  in  the  War  Department  and  in  the 
Treasury  Department  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  these  cable- 
grams. I  recommended  to  the  then  Acting  Quartermaster  General,. 
Oen.  Goethals,  that  there  be  designated  one  central  disbursing  officer 
for  each  bureau  of  the  War  Department  represented  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.     He  recommended  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
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War,  and  it  was  approved  later,  so  that  we  had  six  officers  calling 
for  funds  instead  of  a  hundred.  Later  I  recommended  that  instead 
of  the  six  there  be  one  central  officer,  and  that  he  call  for  the  funds 
for  all  the  bureaus,  and  then  distribute  them  to  the  various  bureau 
disbursing  officers,  and  that  was  finally  approved.  I  am  citing  these 
cases  to  show  you  the  situation.  There  was  no  central  authority  to 
handle  financial  matters  that  pertained  to  two  or  more  of  the  bu- 
reaus. I  belonged  in  one  bureau,  and  these  recommendations  of  mine 
constituted  an  interference  on  my  part  if  the  other  bureaus  had  been 
disposed  to  so  consider  it. 

The  next  question  was  to  perfect  our  fiscal  arrangement  overseas. 
As  the  representative  of  the  War  Department  I  worked  out  with  the 
Treasury  Department  the  procedure  under  which  we  are  still  oper- 
ating, making  use  of  the  Guaranty  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  and  the  Farm- 
ers' Loan  &  Trust  Co.  and  the  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  as  fiscal  agents 
of  the  War  Department  in  France. 

Again  we  progressed  in  methods  for  handling  funds  in  the  hands 
of  disbursing  officers  in  the  field.  One  of  the  great  troubles  we 
have  always  had  is  the  accumulation  of  dead  funds  in  the  hands  of 
disbursing  officers.  Every  disbursing  officer  is  afraid  to  get  out  of 
funds  for  fear  that  he  will  not  have  money  for  current  obligations. 
And  overseas  the  accumulation  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  disbursing 
officers  assumed  serious  proportions.  This  was  worked  out  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  so  that  all  money  was  kept  under  the  control 
of  the  central  disbursing  officer  in  Paris,  and  no  money  was  given 
or  placed  to  the  credit  of  disbursing  officers.  Each  disbursing  officer 
submitted  monthly  the  estimate  of  his  needs  for  the  month.  This 
amount  was  not  placed  to  his  credit,  but  the  bank  was  notified  to 
honor  his  draft  in  the  next  month  for  that  amount.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  the  bank  notified  the  central  disbursing  officer,  called  the 
financial  requisition  officer,  of  the  amount  of  checks  received  on  ac- 
count of  that  disbursing  officer,  and  an  actual  deposit  of  fluids  wa* 
then  made  to  cover  the  checks  presented. 

The  wisdom  of  that  procedure  will  be  evident  when  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  what  occurred  in  March  of  this  year.  The  conversion  rate 
for  the  month,  as  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was 
5.45 ;  that  is,  5.45  francs  for  a  dollar.  During  March  the  rate  tell  to 
5.70  and  later  below  6.  We  then  had  in  the  hands  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment subject  to  the  call  of  the  financial  requisition  officer  $2S.v 
000,000  worth  of  francs,  which  we  had  bought  at  5.45.  This  meant 
a  loss  to  us  on  the  first  drop  of  approximately  $13,000,000,  lost  by 
exchange.  Under  the  old  procedure,  under  the  statutory  bureau 
system,  this  money  would  have  been  out  in  the  hands  of  disbursing 
officers  numbering  between  300  and  400,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  possibility  of  protecting  the  Government.  As  it  was  the  matter 
was  immediately  taken  up  at  our  request  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  with  the  French  Government,  and  a  saving 
was  effected,  or,  rather,  a  loss  prevented,  of  approximately  $13,000,- 
000.  The  total  loss  prevented,  however,  on  the  total  drop  in  ex- 
change was  more  than  $15,000,000. 

The  actual  consolidation  of  finances  was  attempted  in  the  latter 
part  of  January,  1918.  An  expert  accountant  came  on  from  Chicago 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  consolidate  the  finances.  In  October, 
1918,  the  present  consolidation  of  War  Department  finance  was  of- 
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feeted,  and  a  Director  of  Finance  appointed  to  conduct  its  operations. 
I  was  appointed  Director  of  Finance  and  immediately  called  to  my 
aid  an  advisory  council  who  have  served  without  pay.  The  council 
consists  of  Otto  H.  Kahn,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  New  York  City; 
C.  D.  Norton,  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York ;  C.  B.  Seger, 
then  president  of  the  Union  Pacific,  now  president  of  the  United 
States  Eubber  Co. ;  C.  G.  DuBois,  controller  of  the  American  Tele- 
graph &  Telephone  Co. ;  Gerard  Swope,  of  the  General  Electric  Co. ; 
George  Frazer,  of  Frazer  &  Torbert,  of  Chicago,  a  financial  expert ; 
and  Sol.  S.  H.  Wolfe,  of  New  York,  a  well-known  authority  on  fiscal 
matters. 

The  plans  of  this  consolidation  involved,  as  I  stated,  at  that  time  some 
$18,000,000,000  and  included  some  400  Treasury  Department  appro- 
priations, and  this  advisory  council  met  w7ith  me  and  I  with  them, 
and  such  plans  as  were  put  in  effect  were  submitted  to  them  for 
approval,  disapproval,  or  modification.     They  rendered  invaluable 
aid,  and  if  it  is  not  out  of  place  I  wish  to  say  here  that  the  present 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasurer,  W.  W.  Warwick,  who  does  not  func- 
tion in  that  council,  has  been  to  me,  I  was  going*  to  say,  a  daily  coun- 
sellor, since  I  have  had  these  extraordinary  financial  problems  to 
solve.    He  has  been  accessible  at  all  times,  and  I  have  gone  to  him 
more  frequently  for  advice  than  for  decision,  and  I  have  always 
lound  him  a  wise  and  safe  counsellor  •  and  I  can  not  express  how 
grateful  I  am  to  him  for  his  invaluable  nelp ;  and  I  wish  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  splendid  contribution  he  has  made  to  the  successful  pros 
ecution  of  this  war. 

Under  the  statutory  organization  of  the  War  Department  no  seri- 
ous effort  was  made  or  could  be  made  to  compare,  prune,  modify,  and 
revise  estimates,  and  as  a  result  they  were  carelessly  made,  resulting 
in  many  discrepancies  and  duplications.  Estimates  were  prepared 
by  different  bureaus  for  the  same  class  of  supplies  with  varying 
costs.  Under  the  present  emergency  system  all  estimates  are  made 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus.  They  are  then  submitted  to  the 
Director  of  Finance  and  he  has  them  carefully  studied  to  see  whether 
other  estimates  are  made  for  the  same  kind  of  supplies  or  activities. 
We  naturally  discover  duplications  that  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  discovered,  unless  the  committee  in  its  interrogation  of  wit- 
nesses discovered  them,  and  probably  not  then.  I  have  in  mind  in 
a  recent  estimate  two  bureaus  estimating  $250,000  for  the  same 
project  or  activity  and  this  duplication  eliminated  as  a  result  of  com- 
parison in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance,  and  many  instances 
of  that  sort  could  be  cited  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  careful  study 
of  estimates  and  placing  them  side  by  side  to  see  that  they  do  not. 
overlap  but  do  dovetail  together,  so  tnat  there  may  be  submitted  to 
Congress  a  well-balanced  and  well-digested  estimate. 

As  the  appropriations  are  made  to-day,  after  approval  by  the 
President  they  go  to  the  State  Department  as  the  office  of  record, 
and  then  to  tne  Treasury  Department  for  placing  on  the  Treasury 
books,  and  then  the  department  heads,  Secretary  of  War,  or  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  etc.,  are  notified  of  the  amount  of  money  that 
stands  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  subject  to  their  requisition. 

During  the  discussion  to-day  the  question  came  up  as  to  what  at- 
tempt is  made  to  control  appropriations.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  familiar  with  the  legal  requirement,  compelling  chiefs  of 
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the  executive  bureaus  to  apportion  funds  over  determinate  periods 
of  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  deficiencies.  I  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  that  is  faithfully  carried  out  in  the  various 
bureaus,  but  know  that  in  some  bureaus  compliance  with  the  law 
has  been  merely  perfunctory.  With  respect  to  the  War  Department, 
however,  and  the  last  appropriation  bill,  the  Army  appropriation 
bill  of  July  11,  1919,  an  attempt  was  made  to  so  apportion  that  ap- 
propriation as  to  give  the  Secretary  of  War  real  financial  control  of 
his  funds.  The  apportionment  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  is 
prepared  after  the  oureau  chiefs  have  divided  the  amount  of  their 
Appropriations  into  quarters.  The  appropriations  carried  in  the 
Army  appropriation  act  of  July  11  have  been  divided  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  into  quarters,  he  reserving  out  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated certain  funds  carried  under  the  head  of  "  General  Reserve." 
All  of  the  money  is  apportioned,  the  reserve  being  a  part  of  the  ap- 
portionment, but  the  amount  of  the  reserve  is  not  placed  subject  to 
the  call  of  bureau  chiefs,  this  being  an  attempt  to  put  by  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  meet  emergencies  which  may  arise,  so  that  it 
wrill  not  be  necessary  to  come  before  Congress  for  deficiencies. 

To  illustrate :  The  first  appropriation  in  the  Army  bill  is  for  con- 
tingencies of  the  Army.  The  original  estimate  was  for  $100,000, 
"which  has  been  the  appropriation  for  those  purposes  for  several  years. 
Later  an  estimate  was  submitted  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
for  the  Expenses  of  the  Director  of  Sales  in  disposing  of  surplus  war 
supplies.  Congress  gave  a  total  of  $1,000,000.  In  making  the  ap- 
portionment the  Secretary  of  War  set  aside  $600,000  for  Mr.  Hare, 
putting  aside  $300,000  for  a  reserve.  Later  the  two  aviators  were 
captured  in  Mexico  and  a  ransom  demanded.  If  the  comptroller  de- 
cides that  the  $15,000  called  for  or  the  $6,000  or  $7,000  paid  can  be  paid 
out  of  contingencies  of  the  Army,  it  will  probably  be  paid  out  of  the 
reserve.  This  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  wisaom  of  having 
some  fund  for  emergency  purposes  that  is  not  being  expended  by  the 
bureaus  and  not' in  the  immediate  control  of  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  Temple.  May  I  inquire  on  that  point,  Gen.  Lord,  was  the 
$1,000,000  appropriated  for  a  certain  bureau? 

Gen.  Lord.  No  ;  for  contingencies. 

Mr.  Temple.  Then  the  $600,000  was  set  apart 

Gen.  Lord  (interposing).  $100,000  for  straight  contingencies, $600,- 
O00  for  Mr.  Hare  and  his  work,  and  that  left  $300,000  for  a  reserve  to 
meet  exigencies,  Mr.  Hare's  or  others. 

Mr.  Temple.  Yes ;  I  understand  now. 

Gen.  Lord.  Under  this  system  the  bureaus  have  still  full  control  of 
their  funds.  Under  the  system  established  by  the  director  of  finance, 
bureau  chiefs  are  notified  of  the  amounts  which  the  Secretary  of  War 
has  apportioned,  and  no  expenditure  is  made  under  those  appropria- 
tions by  the  director  of  finance  or  his  agents  unless  the  money  is 
specifically  alloted  by  the  bureau  chief. 

The  bureau  chief  approves  his  own  projects  and  notifies  the  director 
of  finance  of  the  amount  to  be  allotted  to  each  of  these  projects,  and 
the  director  of  finance  makes  the  allotment  from  the  proper  appropria- 
tion to  the  disbursing  officer,  as  indicated  by  the  appropriate  bureau 
chief,  so  that  the  bureau  chief  has  absolute  and  entire  control  of  his 
own  appropriations,  the  force  of  the  director  of  finance  acting  as  dis- 
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bursing  officers  and  bookkeepers,  rendering  service  in  those  capacities 
for  the  various  bureaus. 

We  never  have  had  in  the  War  Department,  I  contend,  any  financial 
control  whatever.  The  one  striking  illustration  of  the  need  for  such 
financial  control,  the  need  of  some  centralization  of  disbursements, 
will  be  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  Sherley  bill,  which  we  always 
referred  to  in  the  War  Department  as  the  "  Sherley  cut."  If  you 
remember,  hearings  were  held  in  December  last  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  amounts  appro- 
priated— that  is,  to  take  away  from  the  executive  bureaus  the  authority 
to  expend  moneys  that  had  been  appropriated  under  war  conditions. 

In  that  bill,  from  the  War  Department  appropriations  there  were- 
repealed  $6,856,835,124.70,  money  actually  appropriated.  There  were 
authorizations  repealed — that  is,  authority  to  obligate — amounting  to 
$8,190,029,294.70,  a  total  of  something  more  than  $15,000,000,000.  In 
the  hearings  the  various  bureau  chiefs  appeared  before  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  stated  what  in  their  opinion  would  be  the 
amount  that  they  would  need  for  the  purpose  of  completing  their  con- 
tracts and  what  they  would  need  for  the  balance  of  the  year  for  cur- 
rent expenditure,  and  the  balance  was  repealed.  This  $6,856,000,000 
represents  the  amount  of  actual  appropriations  that,  on  their  show- 
ing, could  be  repealed. 

After  the  bill  had  become  a  law  it  developed  that  by  reason  of 
unknown  obligations  overseas,  mistakes  in  estimating  the  amounts 
that  would  be  saved  in  the  termination  of  contracts,  and  failure  to 
appreciate  the  demand  upon  the  bureaus  for  the  balance  of  the  year 
for  current  needs,  it  was  found  that  under  "  General  appropriations 
for  the  Quartermaster  Corps,"  which  is  the  great  maintenance  appro- 
priation of  the  Army,  covering  subsistence,  all  classes  of  supplies, 
clothing  and  equipage,  and  transportation,  there  was  immediately 
on  the  passage  of  that  act  a  deficit  amounting  to  a  little  more  than 
$800,000,000. 

If  you  will  remember,  there  was  in  the  deficiency  bill  that  failed 
of  passage  March  4  an  estimate  submitted  by  the  Director  of  Finance 
for  that  amount  of  money  so  that  that  deficiency  could  be  made 
good.  Congress  adjourned  and  left  us  in  the  face  of  the  fifth  loan, 
the  Victory  loan,  with  no  money  in  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  outstanding  bills  and  contracts  that  were  being  termi- 
nated, and  Congress  not  in  session.  Payment  was  stopped  for  a  week 
or  more  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  and  at  other 
points,  but  the  effect  of  such  a  discontinuance  of  payments  was  so 
serious,  as  evidenced  by  reports  from  the  field,  that  it  was  evident 
that  there  must  be  some  solution  of  the  problem  other  than  the  sus- 
pension of  payments. 

There  was  m  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers  outside,  as  a  working 
fund,  something  more  than  $600,000,000  of  general  appropriations 
for  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the  appropriation  most  seriously  af- 
fected. Payments  were  resumed  and  continued  from  that  working 
fund,  and  when  Congress  again  came  together  there  had  been  no 
discontinuance  of  payments  and  no  disturbances  in  the  industrial 
centers  of  the  country  which  would  have  inevitably  resulted  had  pay- 
ments not  been  resumed.  There  had  not  been  a  ruffle  on  that  account, 
but  we  still  owed  the  Treasury  Department  on  account  of  that  appro- 
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priation  something  over  $800,000,000.  We  came  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  stated  that,  having  all  the  appropriations 
in  one  book,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  War  Department, 
it  was  evident  there  were  sufficient  funds — surplus — in  certain  appro- 

? nations  to  more  than  meet  deficiencies  in  other  appropriations, 
'here  were  two  things  to  do,  either  to  come  before  the  committee 
and  ask  for  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $1,270,000,000  or  to  ask  for 
what  amounted  to  budgetary  authority  to  use  portions  of  the  surplus 
to  pay  obligations  that  had  already  been  incurred. 

Congress  gave  the  War  Department  that  authority,  and  we  took 
$770,000,000  from  the  Ordnance  surplus,  $450,000,000  from  Quarter- 
master Corps  appropriations,  $20,000,000  from  Air  Service  (mili- 
tary), and  $30,000,000  from  Air  Service  (Production),  making  a  total 
of  $1,270,000,000.  That  is,  Congress  gave  us  authority  to  use  funds 
not  to  exceed  those  amounts  from  those  specific  appropriations  for 
the  purpose  of  pay  our  indebtedness.  And  I  wish  to  state  that  we 
kept  faith  with  Congress,  and  the  first  step  we  took  under  that  au- 
thority was  to  turn  back  into  the  Treasury  $822,789,983.48  to  complete 
the  cut  made  under  the  deficiency  set  of  the  previous  Congress.  This 
procedure,  which  obviated  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $1,270,000- 
000,  was  made  possible  by  the  financial  control  given  the  Director  of 
Finance. 

Under  the  procedure  which  has  heretofore  been  followed  we  had  in 
TJew  York  City  five  or  six  disbursing  officers — one  for  each  of  the 
various  disbursing  bureaus.  We  have  consolidated  them:  we  have 
all  the  officers  in  one  place.  We  have  one  disbursing  officers  who 
pays  all  accounts  that  are  presented,  paying  them  all  out  of  one 
appropriation,  the  account  as  to  appropriations  being  adjusted  after- 
wards through  a  method  instituted  by  finance,  and  based  on  the  issue 
of  a  working  balance  to  each  disbursing  officer. 

I  do  not  wish  to  tire  you  with  these  various  illustrations,  but  to  me 
thev  point  the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  constraining  authority  that 
will  compel  uniformity  on  the  part  of  the  executive  bureaus  in  con- 
nection with  their  disbursements,  their  bookkeeping,  their  accounts, 
and  their  reports.  In  submitting  statistics  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, of  which  I  can  speak,  no  two  bureaus  have  been  using  the  same 
financial  language.  There  is  no  uniform  practice  as  to  terminology. 
They  speak  with  varying  meanings  of  allotments,  reservations,  ap- 
portionments, and  balances,  and  the  word  "  balance  "  does  not  mean 
anything  in  an  ordinary  report  unless  you  know  whether  it  is  a  Treas- 
ury balance,  a  bank  balance,  an  obligated  balance,  or  an  unobligated 
balance.  One  thing  that  the  Finance*  Service  has  instituted  to-day 
is  terminology  that  is  uniform  and  will  not  require  explanatory  ad- 
jectives to  tell  what  the  various  technical  terms  mean. 

The  Chairman.  That  formerly  was  not  true  in  the  War  De- 
partment  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  was  not  true. 

Mr.  Garner.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  Gen.  Lord,  could  not  that  be 
done  in  each  one  of  the  departments  now,  if  you  just  had  some  Secre- 
tary, say  a  good  man  like  yourself,  to  put  it  into  effect.  Do  we  need 
any  law  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Oh,  yes ;  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Garner.  It  did  not  need  any  law  by  Congress  to  do  the  thing 
*hat  you  are  doing  now,  did  it?  ^  — 
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Gen.  Lord.  It  is  something  that  has  boon  done  in  the  bureau,  be- 
cause I  have  been  given  authority  in  the  Overman  Act  to  do  these 
things. 

Mr.  Garner.  All  right.  Could  not  each  of  the  other  10  Cabinet 
officers  perform  the  same  service  if  they  would  take  the  same  action? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  they  could ;  but  then  you  would  have  the  bureaus, 
the  executive  bureaus,  perhaps  agreed  upon  the  same  terminology 
within  the  bureau,  but  that  terminologj*  might  not  agree  with  the 
terminology  of  another  bureau. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  still,  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  should, 
under  the  Overman  Act,  appoint  some  commission  for  the  purpose 
of  unifying 

Gen.  Lord.  Oh,  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  you  could  do  that  without  any  law  of  Congress 
at  the  present  time  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
through  neglect  of  Congress  that  these  things  are  not  done,  but  it  is 
probably — I  will  not  say  neglect  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  but  at  least  it  has  not  been  done  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  can  be  done  under  the  present  law. 

Gen.  Lord.  As  I  say,  any  measure  like  the  Good  bill  or  these 
other  bills  is  going  to  compel  this  result.  It  must  be  dovetailed 
into  this  system. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Lord,  if  I  understand  the  situation,  so  far 
as  the  War  Department  is  concerned,  this  reorganization  which  you 
have  effected  as  director  of  finance  did  actually  produce  a  budget- 
ary system  for  the  department  for  the  first  time  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

Tho  Chairman.  So  you  brought  your  revenue  or  appropriations 
with  your  contract  obligations  in  relation  to  each  other  so  that  you 
knew  what  you  had  to  spend,  the  purposes  for  which  it  could  be 
spent,  and  your  obligations,  and  then,  with  the  authority  that  was 
granted  in  the  third  deficiency  act,  you  were  able,  without  additional 
appropriations,  simply  to  use  the  funds  that  had  already  been  ap- 
propriated to  extinguish  contracts  and  obligations  already  in- 
curred. 

Gen.  Lord,  That  is  exactly  so.  In  connection  with  the  apportion- 
ments made,  if  an  allotment  should  come  through  to-day  from  any 
chief  of  an  executive  bureau  which  shows  that  his  quarterly  appor- 
tionment will  be  overobligated  under  the  procedure  that  has  been 
established  by  the  Director  of  Finance,  that  bureau  chief  is  imme- 
diately notified  that  there  is  not  enough  in  his  apportionment  for 
that  quarter  to  meet  that  allotment,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
get  tne  waiver  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  allow  enough  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  next  quarterly  apportionment  back  to  the  first  quar- 
terly apportionment.  So  in  that  way  the  Secretary  is  given  for  the 
first  time  real  financial  control  of  his  appropriations.  I  say  of  his 
appropriations;  they  do  not  belong  to  the  bureaus.  They  are  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary,  and  only  his 
requisition  can  get  the  iunds  out  of  the  Treasury.  He  is  the  man 
that  should  control,  and  this  system  is  intended  to  give  him  that  con- 
trol because  Congress  in  the  last  analysis  holds  the  Secretary  respon- 
sible and  not  the  bureau  chief. 
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The  Chairman.  When  the  last  fortification  bill  came  before  the 
House,  the  estimates  were  made  before  the  armistice  was  signed.    As 
I  recall,  the  estimates  were  something  like  five  billions  of  dollars. 
After  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  reduced  estimates  sent  to  Con- 
gress called  for  about  $600,000,000.    They  were  revised  before  the 
committee  to  about  $93,000,000  and  the  fortification  act  carried  about 
$11,000,000.    Now,  in  the  hearings  it  was  discovered  that  while  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  War  Department  were  requesting  that  there 
should  be  an  appropriation — if  I  r  ecall  correctly  now ;  it  has  been  some 
time — of  about  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  for  railway  gun  car- 
riages for  guns  of  large  caliber,  it  happened  that  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  War  Department  who  came  before  us  explained  to  the  com- 
mittee that  a  railway  gun  carriage  for  a  gun  of  large  caliber  (I 
think  he  said  more  than  a  6-inch  gun)  would  in  all  probability  not  be 
an  efficient  arrangement  for  a  coast-defense  carriage,  because  it  was 
necessary  under  those  conditions  to  have  rapidity  of  fire  with  accu- 
racy of  fire,  and  that  it  was  altogether  a  different  thing  for  a  coast- 
defense  gun  to  be  firing  at  a  ship  several  miles  at  sea  than  it  would 
be  for  a  gun  to  be  firing  at  a  land  defense,  because  in  the  one  case,  if 
it  did  not  strike  the  vessel  it  was  a  complete  loss,  whereas  in  the  other, 
if  it  did  not  strike  the  munition  plant  it  was  aimed  it,  if  it  struck  the 
terminal  facilities  or  some  other  factory,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
doing  damage. 

Now,  it  was  at  once  apparent  to  the  committee  that  it  was  to  pass 
on  a  function  that  was  primarily  the  function  of  the 'board  of  re- 
view in  the  War  Department,  and  that  here  Congress  had  put  up 
to  it  a  scientific  problem — highly  scientific — to  determine  whether 
or  not  we  should  appropriate  $25,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  mount- 
ing 14-inch  guns,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  explained  by  one 
of  the  officers  in  all  probability  such  guns,  larjje  guns,  could  not  be 
effectively  used  when  mounted  on  railway  carriages  for  that  kind 
of  project.  Now,  I  wondered  whether  or  not  your  system  has 
gone  far  enough  so  that  when  the  estimates  come  in  this  year  the 
officers  responsible  for  the  estimates  may  know  that  estimates  for 
the  expenditures  of  money  for  that  kind  of  projects  are,  first,  proj- 
ects that  have  been  approved  by  the  board  of  review  or  some  other 
board  or  division  in  the  department;  and,  second,  whether  or  not  it 
is  the  judgment  that  those  expenditures  are  absolutely  necessary 
at  this  time. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  estimate  was  submitted  by  the  Ordnance  I>e- 

fmrtment,  which  is  supposed,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  be  the 
ast  word  in  military  necessity  or  military  wisdom  regarding  such 
an  expenditure.  I  remember  that  case  of  oversight.  I  was  not 
here  when  your  subcommittee  was  considering  that  estimate,  but 
Col.  Smith,  who  represented  me  there  at  the  time,  reported  it  to  me. 
That,  I  think  is  a  very  extraordinary  omission — whereas  they  must 
have  known,  having  submitted  these  estimates  to  you  from  year  to 
year,  that  you  would  naturally  inquire  whether  the  constituted  stand- 
ing board  of  review  which  passes  upon  questions  of  that  character, 
had  given  its  approval  to  it.  Whether  any  system  we  can  set  up 
will  reach  all  those  cases  or  not  I  could  not  promise,  but  we  will 
serve  to  diminish  the  number. 

The  Ciiairman.  You  plan  is  calculated  to  look  into  all  those  items 
before  they  are  submitted  to  Congress? 


yairc^jj.  Brr»~-r7  SY5T£V.  i^» 


Gen.  Loan.  To  make  a  thorc-r.^i:  >r.:  iy  of  t>«^  Ar.v  $\-sv —  •>  o 
we  can  install  now  is  not  2oirz  to  f™c*:on  50  v*rv  sas^^^r  a* 
no  matter  bow  fine  the  system/ becac<*  at  th*  to**-~*  rr  *  ]"*  Ar* 
in  such  an  unsettled  state  as  to  jn>t  what  our  ivovis  w;V.  h?.  We  >.*\* 
no  definite  organization,  and  the  overhansr  fnren  th*  w*r  ^  $v,ch 
that  new  problems  and  new  questions  are  pnwentuyj  t***rv^\w 
from  day  to  day;  but  we  should  have  a  system  of  study  of  est^v.at^s* 
a  system  of  comparison,  so  that  when  it  comes  to  the  Consress*  Con- 
gress is  not  obliged  to  do  detective  work,  and  the  committor  do  iv*t 
have  to  investigate  and  cross-examine  witnesses  to  get  at  facts  that 
should  have  been  made  plain  to  the  committees. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  case  that  I  have  referred  to  I  have  been 
advised  by  officers  of  the  War  Department  that  the  board  of  review 
did  take  up  that  matter  and  they  have  been  at  work  on  iu  or  werc  at 
work  on  it,  at  least,  for  several  months  afterwards,  trying  to  deter- 
mine the  very  problems  that  ought  to  have  been  determined  before 
the  estimate  was  submitted  for  the  expenditure. 

Gen.  Lord.  As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Willoughbv  came  into 
my  office  and  made  a  study  of  our  financial  system  with  a  view  to 
finding  out  what  was  necessary  in  the  way  of  a  reclassification  or  a 
reapportionment  of  appropriations,  functions,  objects,  and  purposes, 
what  could  be  done  to  get  our  financial  procedures  into  shape  so 
that  we  would  be  able  to  do  just  these  things  that  you  are  discussing, 
and  that  we  would  be  able  to  tell  Congress  for  what  purposes  the 
money  appropriated  had  been  expended.  You  do  not  know  now. 
We  could  not  tell  you  under  the  old  system  just  exactly  what  certain 
things  have  cost.  Take  the  case  of  construction.  Construction  is  in 
many  appropriations ;  the  bulk  of  it  under  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
appropriations  for  barracks,  roads,  walks,  water,  and  sewers;  and 
scattered  through  the  other  appropriations  are  authorities  for  con- 
struction, so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to-day  to  tell  you  how  much 
was  expended  in  any  given  period  for  construction  purposes,  and  so 
with  various  classes  of  supplies  in  various  services.  Now,  with  that 
in  view,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Willoughby  made  a  study  of  conditions  in  my 
office,  and  I  want  to  submit  here  some  of  the  conclusions  reached. 

The  administration  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  War  Department, 
to  enable  it  to  fit  into  any  budget  or  procedure  or  system  effer-ted  by 
Congress,  calls  for  three  things: 

1.  That  its  entire  financial  needs  shall  be  estimated,  considered, 
and  provided  for  as  a  unit. 

2.  That  these  needs  shall  be  stated  according  to  a  system  of  classi- 
fication that  shall  be  based  upon  certain  principles  that  shall  lie 
rigidly  adhered  to. 

3.  That  this  system  of  damificatmi  of  finary**al  data  *hall  he  fol- 
lowed in  all  *™ iwnal  rtlimalfff  appropriate*^  app*mionrri*r»ttf 
allotments,  accounts,  and  report*. 

To  carry  out  these  plans  loe^Si-T  vtA  yr*x*~iy  u*  t***Ia  of  ti<4 
War  Department  should  besabcihzed  is  a  *::.?*  vs-.t&m*.  Vp  a  >.r,?;4 
committee. 

The  estimates  submitted  dwnl-  t*  ****<  \s*-  t-.rs~.**.x*  h-.rrx*** 
organization  tmita.  artxvitia.  *iarfr***r  -if  *t->*- •".*.•-***  ▼  .v^r.*T  i'* 
capital  outlay,  fixed  cLam*-  *x  ••:rr*~s  o>rv/rt  %-s.  's.*+ia  *,4 
expenditure;  that  is*  snpfixs  pcrrsM**!.  *•*  r*  r*~»*^~  '*  ^t  .  >->_  *•/  .'• 
**  salaries,  wages.  trateL  «vnr^  a?  •  **  _r>_ 
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The  accounts  of  the  department  should  be  so  kept  that  reports  and 
estimates  could  be  prepared  showing  the  total  expenditures  and  esti- 
mated needs  from  any  one  of  those  standpoints. 

I  might  illustrate  that.  It  might  be  desirable  to  know  what  we 
paid  for  horses,  and  we  should  be  able  to  show  what  our  total  ex- 
penditure is  for  horses,  whether  they  are  bought  for  remounts  or 
whether  they  are  draft  animals.  You  might  want  to  know  what  the 
cost  of  the  Cavalry  organization  is,  or  what  the  cost  of  our  entire 
Cavalry  service  might  he,  and  there  would  enter  into  that  the  cost 
of  the  horses. 

In  my  opinion  this  same  principle  of  accounting  and  classification 
should  apply  to  all  expending  activities  of  the  Government. 

The  present  Army  appropriation  bill  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  clas- 
sification of  that  sort.  The  bill  has  had  many  additions  to  it  which 
are  in  the  nature  of  patchwork.  It  is  not  a  well-balanced  bill.  1 
have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the  Military  Affairs  Committees  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  they  are  agreed  that  when  we  get 
a  reorganization  law  we  will  redraft  the  bill  along  some  such  lines  as 
these,  so  that  we  can  make  an  analysis  and  tell  Congress  definitely  and 
intelligently  just  where  the  money  that  you  have  appropriated  has 
gone,  and  for  what  purpose. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  When  were  these  suggestions  made  by  Mi'.  Wil- 
loughby  and  submitted  to  you? 

den.  Lord.  That  was  last  spring,  in  February,  I  think. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Do  I  understand  that  any  of  these  recommenda 
tions  have  been  followed  or  applied? 

Gen.  Lord.  Some  of  the  things  had  already  been  applied.  The  out- 
line here  has  not  been  applied  in  its  entirety,  but  these  points  that  I 
have  indicated  we  have  all  agreed  should  be  carried  out,  and  if  we 
once  get  our  reorganization  so  that  we  will  know  the  activities  to  be 
considered  we  can  make  a  classification  that  will  fit  our  organiza- 
tion under  the  new  Army  bill,  and  we  propose  to  do  it;  and  if  I  am 
still  holding  the  position  of  director  of  finance  I  hope  to  have  a 
hand  in  it. 

What  we  have  accomplished  has  been  done,  as  I  stated  to  the  chair- 
man the  other  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  stress  of  an  enormous  amount 
of  work.  That  is,  we  have  been  doing  the  bookkeeping  and  account- 
ing of  an  actual  expenditure  now  of  more  than  $15,000,000,000,  mak- 
ing payments  in  connection  with  the  demobilization  of  troops,  the 
payment  of  the  bonus  and  the  extra  travel  pay  carried  in  special  acts 
of  Congress,  and  settling  claims  of  enlisted  men  and  officers.  We 
have  nearly  90,000  of  those  claims  on  hand  and  have  paid  60,000  of 
them.  We  are  doing  a  savings  bank  business  of  $7,000,000  in  connec- 
tion with  soldiers'  deposits  on  which  the  Government  pays  4  per  cent 
interest.  We  have  many  of  these  other  things,  and  we  are  trying  to 
do  all  this  and  at  the  same  time  answer  the  questions  of  Members  of 
Congress,  at  the  same  time  under  fire  for  not  reducing  our  personnel 
when  we  really  should  be  increasing  it;  but  we  have  been  trying  to 
accomplish  something  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Garner.  Under  what  provision  of  law  was  that  savings  bank 
department? 

Gen.  Lord.  May  15.  1872. 

Mr.  Temple.  Slay  I  ask,  in  that  immediate  connection,  whether 
under  the  provision  by  which  a  certain  proportion  of  the  soldier's 
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pay,  say  $15  a  month,  was  withheld,  and  that  $15  was  not  paid  out 
on  any  allotment  made  by  the  soldier  to  a  dependent,  is  there  any 
interest  paid  on  that  amount  of  money! 

Gen.  Lord.  No. 

Mr.  Temple.  It  is  on  the  voluntary  deposits? 

Gen.  Lord.  Voluntary  deposits. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  one  savings  department  of  the  Government 
that  I  did  not  know  of. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  we  have  now  on  deposit  something  more  than 
$7,000,000,  deposited  by  soldiers,  notwithstanding  they  have  been 
paying  their  insurance  premiums  and  compulsory  allotments;  and 
we  had  during  the  war  more  than  a  million  voluntary  allotments* 
that  were  handled  by  finance,  in  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  is  the  number  of  allotments ;  not  the  amount  of 
money?  • 

Gen.  Lord.  The  number  of  allotments. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  concluded  your  statement? 

(ien.  Lord.  \  es.     I  think  the  committee  has  been  very  patient. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  the  statement.     Now, 
General,  has  the  study  of  the  necessity  for  a  financial  plan  in  the 


War  Department  led  you  to  any  fixed  conclusion  with  regard  to 

of  a  budget 
Gen.  Lord.  It  has  not.    The  only  discussion  I  have  had  on  that 


the  establishment  of  a  budget  plan  for  the  Government  as  a  whole? 


subject  I  have  had  with  Judge  Warwick.  I  followed  him  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to-day,  and  do  appreciate  the  necessity  for 
some  sort  of  concentration  of  accounting,  as  he  has  outlined  it  here 
to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  agreement  with  Judge  Warwick  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  having  an  independent  organization  ? 

lien.  Lord.  I  am ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  But  you  have  no  opinion  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  a  presidential  budget,  and  then  unified  consideration  by 
Congress? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  provision  in  the  Good  bill,  which  is  the  only  one 
that  I  have  read  carefully  (I  have  not  had  time  to  look  at  the  oth- 
ers), seemed  to  me  to  meet  the  needs.  I  have  not,  of  course,  studied 
it  as  carefully  as  .you  have.  I  was  very  deeply  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  we  needed  some  sort  of  budgetary  provision  for  this  Gov- 
ernment. I  was  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  24  years 
ago,  as  clerk,  and  Congress  was  discussing  a  budgetary  system  then. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  We  hope  to  get  some  action  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Lord,  again  referring  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, you  are  now  preparing  your  estimates  for  submission  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  May  I  inquire  whether  or  not  this  reorganiza- 
tion has  progressed  far  enough  to  permit  you  to  weed  out  the  dupli- 
cations in  the  service?  You  referred  to  one  item.  Is  that  quite 
general? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  have  been  doing  it.  We  do  not  have  sufficient  au- 
thority at  the  present  time  to  function  as  we  should.  But  we  hope  to 
have:  but  we  are  doing  something.  As  I  stated,  the  estimates  hereto- 
fore nave  been  very  unscientific.  They  have  been  very  hastily  pre- 
pared and  we  have  had  to  act  hastily  upon  them,  and  that  merely 
emphasizes  the  need  of  having  them  well  done.  We  are  trying  to 
eliminate  all  discrepancies  and  duplications.  Extravagant  estimates 
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we  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  with  recommendations,  and  we 
have  succeeded  to  a  very  great  extent  in  reducing  the  amounts  asked ; 
because  we  have  the  appropriations  together,  side  by  side,  and  we 
can  see,  perhaps,  the  impropriety  of  asking  so  much  here  when  a 
correlated  service  over  here  asks  so  little.  We  have  not  yet  had  the 
authority  or  perfected  our  plans  so  that  we  could  give  them  the  study 
and  investigation  that  they  should  have. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Gen.  Lord,  for  this  state- 
ment, because  it  bears  upon  the  general  proposition  that  we  are  con- 
sidering here. 

Thursday,  September  25,  1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHARLES  D.  NORTON,  PRESIDENT  FIRST 

SECURITY  CO.,  NEW  YORE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norton,  what  is  your  present  occupation? 

Mr.  Norton.  I  am  president  of  the  First  Security  Co.,  of  New 
York. 

The  Chairman.  Of  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? 

Mr.  Norton.  About  one  year.  Prior  to  that  I  was  vice  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  New  York,  from  1911  on. 

The  Chairman.  What  positions  with  the  Government  have  you 
held? 

Mr.  Norton.  In  1910  Secretary  to  the  President  (Mr.  Taft,  and 
in  1909-10  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  charge  of  the 
fiscal  bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norton,  this  committee  is  considering  the 
question  of  budgetary  legislation  and  a  large  number  of  bills  and 
resolutions  have  been  referred  to  the  committee.  We  are,  however, 
examining  into  the  principles  upon  which  a  sound  and  correct  budget 
system  should  be  established.  Your  connection  with  the  Treasury 
and  also  with  the  office  of  the  President,  as  well  as  your  experience 
as  a  financier,  must  have  given  you  some  considerable  opportunity 
to  study  those  principles,  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  your  views. 
If  you  desire  to  make  a  general  statement  with  regard  to  the  general 
principles,  we  would  be  very  glad  for  you  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Norton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  this  invita- 
tion to  come  here  very  much  indeed,  and  also  your  invitation  to  make 
a  general  statement.  I  feel  a  little  like  a  ghost  come  back  .to  life 
to  oe  again  in  this  Appropriations  Committee  room  where  in  other 
days  James  Tawney,  Walter  I.  Smith,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  Mr. 
Burleson,  and  many  others  who  are  not  here  now  were  in  command, 
men  who  were  intensely  interested  in  budget  reform  during  Mr.  Taft's 
time. 

As  I  look  back  our  efforts  seem  crude  and  ineffective,  but  still 

with  the  active  aid  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  we  did  make  an 

honest  effort  to  find  a  way  to  get  control  of  expenditures  in  the 

Treasury  Department,  and,  at  least,  to  analyze  the  proposed  expendi- 

ires  of  the  other  departments.    The  estimates  were  a  mass  of  data 

mpiled,  without  logical  relation  to  each  other,  by  a  group  of  indi- 
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vidual  bureau  chiefs,  all  of  them  sincere  and  honest,  but  each  with  a 
natural  desire  to  build  up  his  own  bureau  without  regards  to  the  needs 
of  government  as  a  whole.  President  Taft  was  intensely  interested 
in  economy  and  efficiency  in  government  and  in  the  problem  of  ad- 
ministration as  such,  just  as  he  had  been  in  the  Philippines.  He 
asked  me  to  organize  what  we  called  the  Commission  on  Economy  and 
Efiicency.  The  Appropriations  Committee  encouraged  the  movement 
by  granting  $25,000  to  start  with  and  later  a  much  larger  sum.  We 
made  a  start  in  the  direction  of  trying  to  get  -a  basis  for  information 
which  would  give  the  Chief  Executive  something  like  control  over 
expenditures  in  the  departments  for  which  he  was  personally  respon- 
sible to  the  American  people.  The  following  year  the  estimates  were 
submitted  in  budget  form  for  the  first  time  in  our  history. 

The  reports  of  President  Taft's  commission  are  invaluable  land- 
marks in  the  progress  of  budget  reform.  You  are  familiar  with 
them,  and  also  with  the  good  work  of  Gov.  Lowden  in  Illinois 
and  of  Gov.  Milliken  in  Maine.  After  the  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency  was  abolished  we  organized  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment Research  here  in  Washington.  President  Lowell  was  our 
first  chairman  and  later  Mr.  Robert  S.  Brookings.  The  institute  has 
done  quiet,  effective  work,  cooperating  with  everyone  interested  in 
the  reform,  under  the  modest  but  very  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Will- 
oughby. 

The  department  of  finance,  developed  in  the  War  Department 
during  this  war,  and  directed  by  Gen.  II.  M.  Lord,  has  done  re- 
markable work  in  the  direction  of  the  best  budget  practice,  just  as 
years  earlier  in  that  same  deparment,  Judge  Warwick  developed 
under  Gen.  Goethals  in  the  Canal  Zone  a  most  business-like  system. 
As  the  result  of  that  success  Judge  Warwick  was  invited  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  to  come  to  Washington  and  take  a  place  on  the  Commis- 
sion on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 

Slow  but  steady  progress  in  the  general  direction  of  budget  re- 
form has  been  made,  until  now  Congress,  through  this  select  com- 
mittee on  budget,  has  taken  hold  of  the  subject  in  this  big  and  com- 
prehensive way.  It  is  timely — as  we  leave  the  war  behind  us  we 
enter  inevitably  a  period  of  unrest  and  unsettlement  of  labor,  of 
business,  and  in  Government  The  creation  of  machinery  for  getting 
control  of  our  National  expenditures  becomes  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. The  tactful  and  able  way  in  which  this  committee  ap- 
proaches this  problem  gives  greater  promise  of  success  than  any 
previous  effort.  I  am  not  competent  to  instruct  you  gentlemen  on 
the  principles  of  budget  practice  or  of  Government.  You  have 
access  to  more  sources  of  information  than  I,  and  you  have  access 
daily  to  experts  from  whom  I  have  gained  the  little  I  know  about 
the  subject  If  there  has  been  anything  of  interest  to  you  in  my 
experience  in  the  Treasury  or  at  the  White  House,  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  answer  questions.  You  have  prepared  an  admirable  bill, 
not  too  ambitious  a  bill,  but  a  moderate  bill  and  all  it  is  wise  to 
attempt  now. 

If  Congress  passes  your  bill,  it  will,  in  my  judgment,  take  the  most 
important  step  that  has  ever  been  taken  to  Bring  into  the  Government 
service  the  true  spirit  of  service  which  means  economy  and  effi- 
ciency— the  spirit  that  we  like  to  see  in  a  business  corporation  and 
without  which  a  business  corporation  does  not  prosper  and  pay  divi- 
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dends.  You  will  have  taken  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  placing 
responsibility  for  results  where  it  belongs,  squarely  up  to  the  Execu- 
tive, reserving  to  yourselves  the  right  to  appropriate  and  later  to 
criticize,  to  analyze,  and  to  prohibit  any  practices  which  you  regard 
as  dangerous  to  the  public  interest.  If  this  bill  passes,  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  Government  service  can  hold  his  or  her  head  a  bit 
higher.  They  will  "  belong  "  to  their  administration.  The  greatest 
menace  to  economy  and  efficiency  in  Government  is  the  lack  of  the 
right  spirit  in  the  public  servant.  He  has  not  been  treated  like  a 
man;  his  authority  and  responsibility  has  not  been  clearly  defined. 
He  has  been  treated  like  a  child,  and  on  occasion  he  has  acted  like  a 
spoiled  child,  demanding  more  than  he  needed  or  expected  to  make 
certain  of  getting  enough. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norton,  do  you  think  that  the  budget  plan 
should  fix  the  responsibility  for  initiating  the  budget  with  the  Execu- 
tive? 

Mr.  Norton.  I  certainly  do.  Otherwise,  how  will  you  ever  get  a 
basis  for  holding  him  responsible  for  results? 

The  Chairman.  Your  experience  in  a  position  close  to  the  Presi- 
dent's office,  such  as  you  had  with  President  Taft,  would  enable  you 
to  give  us  some  information  as  to  whether  or  not,  with  the  proper 
machinery,  the  Chief  Executive  would  have  the  time  to  rive  to  that 
very  important  function,  or  whether  or  not,  in  all  probability,  if 
given  the  power  and  made  responsible  for  the  budget,  he  would  nave 
the  power  to  function  in  any  intelligent  way  with  regard  to  those 
numerous  details  involved  in  appropriations. 

Mr.  Norton.  He  would  have  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  have  the  time? 

Mr.  Norton.  If  he  did  not  take  the  time  so  to  organize  his  office 
that  he  and  his  assistants  could  properly  do  this  work,  he  could  not 
be  from  the  administrative  point  of  view  a  real  President. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  assumed  in  my  question  that  he  would 
be  given  all  the  machinery,  so  far  as  technical  men  and  a  corps  of 
able  assistants  to  prepare  the  budget  is  concerned,  but  my  question 
was  whether  or  not  the  President  could  really  assume  tne  big  re- 
sponsibility that  would  be  thrown  upon  him  and  carry  it  out  in  an 
intelligent  way. 

Mr.  Norton.  He  certainly  could  do  so  if  he  organized  his  personal 
staff  properly.  The  president  of  a  £reat  railroad  or  a  telephone 
company  has  an  enormous  number  of  interests,  just  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has.  He  must  deal  with  legislators  and  with 
public  sentiment ;  he*  is  concerned  in  crop  development,  with  groups 
of  farmers,  of  business  men ;  and  he  must  operate  his  road.  He  has 
assistants,  operating  managers,  traffic  managers,  lawyers,  engineers. 
If  you  think  of  the  President  as  the  general  manager  of  public  busi- 
ness, who  delegates  to  department  heads  the  conduct  of  public  busi- 
ness, you  must  enable  him  to  provide  himself  with  a  personal  staff  of 
highest  competence,  particularly  skilled  to  handle  matters  of  business 
administration.  The  fact  is,  every  department  head  should  have  a 
similar  staff. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  a  number  of  gentlemen  before  us. 
some  of  them  advocating  that  the  President  should  employ  the  <>&<* 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  collecting  the  data  and  making  up 
the  budget  for  submission  to  him.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
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suggested  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  whose  depart- 
ment more  persons  are  employed  than  in  any  other  civil  establish- 
ment, has  a  great  many  activities  to  supervise,  and  that  the  President 
should  have  an  independent  bureau  of  his  own  creation,  with  a  di- 
rector of  his  own  selection  at  the  head  to  formulate  the  budget.  What 
would  you  say  with  regard  to  those  two  views  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  I  favor  the  latter  view.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  not  the  senior  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  I  think  the  budget  should  be  finally  assembled  in  the 
President's  own  office. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Norton,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  it,  I  think 
you  could  give  better  testimony  before  this  committee  than  any  man 
m  the  country  on  account  of  the  position  you  held  under  Mr.  Taft's 
administration.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  your  effort  was  a 
failure? 

Mr.  Norton.  I  think  not.  The  fact  that  we  made  the  effort,  and 
that  a  record  of  that  effort  exists,  is  a  great  gain. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  I  think  would  be  a  real  contribution  to  the 
committee  would  be  a  statement  showing  the  benefit  that  was  de- 
rived from  your  efforts  in  Mr.  Taft's  administration.  It  may  be  that 
there  is  sufficient  law  now,  and  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
you  were  handicapped  by  any  lack  of  law.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
President  can,  if  ne  sees  proper,  control  the  administration  of  his 
Cabinet  officers.  Under  the  present  law,  he  has  full  control  of  his 
Cabinet,  and  controlling  them  as  he  does,  it  seems  to  me  he  should 
make  the  issue  of  economy  with  them  in  his  administration. 

Mr.  Norton.  Any  President  who  is  keenly  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness administration  of  this  Government  can  accomplish  much.  Mr. 
Taft,  I  think,  did,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it  without  partisan- 
ship, and  it  is  not  said  at  all  in  a  partisan  spirit,  I  assure  you.  He 
did  arouse  in  his  Cabinet  and  in  their  subordinates  a  very  genuine 
interest  in  and  zeal  for  economy.  If  this  bill  which  you  have  pre- 
pared were  enacted  into  law,  it  would  be  infinitely  easier  for  a  Presi- 
dent tov  accomplish  this  result. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  I  am  trying  to  direct  your  attention  to  is 
this :  I  admit  that  Mr.  Taft  did  make  an  effort  that  no  other  Pres- 
ident within  my  knowledge  ever  made  toward  economy  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government.  Yet  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Taft  asked  for  more  money  than  Congress  gave.  Notwithstanding 
that,  the  whole  hue  and  cry  in  this  country  is  to  the  effect  that  Con- 
press  is  an  extravagant  body,  or  that  it  is  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  that  is  doing  all  of  this  extravagant  work.  Now, 
I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  event  at  the  time 
you  were  making  this  effort  of  which  you  speak  vou  asked  for 
more  money  than  Congress  was  willing  to  give.  How  will  you 
remedy  that  situation?  How  can  you  make  that  an  issue  before  the 
people,  so  that  throughout  each  congressional  district  a  man  must 
defend  his  course  specifically  and  answer  whether  he  appropriated 
more  money,  or  voted  to  appropriate  more*  money  than  the  adminis- 
tration-asked ?  If  you  were  to  go  into  a  congressional  district  and 
go  before  the  people  and  say  that  the  member  was  too  extravagant 
m  voting  money,  he  could  reply,  "I  did  not  vote  for  anything  like 
as  much  money  as  the  President  asked  for." 

Hoses— 19 18 
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Now  suppose  he  is  my  President  and  there  is  another  man  op- 
posing me  on  the  issue  of  economy  in  the  district.  If  he  could  say 
that  Congress  appropriated  more  money  than  the  Executive  asked, 
then  my  opponent  would  have  an  advantage  over  me,  because  he 
would  be  on  the  side  of  the  President  who  asked  for  less  than  was 
appropriated.  If  the  President  was  popular  in  the  congressional 
district,  he  would  have  the  advantage.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  some 
scheme  could  be  brought  about  whereby  the  Executive  would  have 
to  initiate  economy  in  the  Government,  you  might  bring  about  a 
situation  in  the  United  States  where  we  could  get  real  economy. 

Mr.  Norton.  Did  you  say  the  Executive! 

Mr.  Garner.  Yes;  the  Executive  in  the  first  instance  would  ini- 
tiate the  economy,  but  now,  under  the  system  that  has  been  in  vogue 
for  50  years,  the  Executive  has  asked  for  everything  and  Con- 
gress has  cut  it  down.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  Congress  gives  less 
money  than  the  Executive  asks  for. 

Mr.  Temple.  Would  he  also  be  the  initiator  of  new  services  or 
proposals  for  new  expenditures? 

Mr.  Garner.  To  come  from  the  Executive? 

Mr.  Temple.  Yes.    It  might  also  come  from  Congress. 

Mr.  Norton.  Your  bill,  as  I  read  it,  places  upon  the  Executive 
the  responsibility  of  bringing  forward  proposals  for  financial  legist 
lation  m  an  orderly  way.  They  should  be  brought  forward  in  "such 
a  way  that  they  can  be  analyzed  by  your  constituents  so  that  the 
responsibility  can  be  located,  just  as  it  is  in  business. 

Mr.  Kitciiin.  You  had  as  Secretary  to  the  President  and  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  considerable  experience  in  these 
matters,  and  you  had  considerable  experience  in  testifying  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee:  Now,  was  it  your  observation  that  Con- 
gress had  a  trend  toward  larger  or  smaller  appropriations  than  the 
executive  or  the  departments — that  is,  which  was  demanding  larger 
appropriations,  the  executive  through  the  departments  or  Congress? 

Mr.  Norton.  Mr.  Kitchin,  I  think  there  has  developed  as  a  re«ailt 
of  years  of  experience  under  the  old  system  a  kind  of  game  of  bluff 
between  the  bureau  chiefs  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
Congress.  The  bureau  chief  comes  up  here  knowing  that  he  is  going 
to  be  cut  down.  Therefore,  he  submits  estimates  in  excess  of  his  re- 
quirements, expecting  to  be  cut,  and  he  is  cut. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Why  did  he  expect  to  be  cut?  Was  it  because  he 
knew  that  Congress  was  disposed  to  be  economical? 

Mr.  Norton.  Neither  the  committee  nor  the  bureau  chief  really 
get  down  to  its  merits  of  the  bureau  in  question ;  they  have  no  way 
of  testing  its  real  relation  to  all  of  the  other  bureaus  also  demanding 
funds. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  My  question  was  which  trended  to  larger  appropria- 
tions, the  executive  and  the  departments  or  Congress,  in  your  experi- 
ence? 

Mr.  Norton.  The  bureau  chief  asked;  the  Congressmen  refused. 
On  both  sides  of  this  ancient  game  of  blind  man's  buff  were  sincere 
peonle  who  wanted  to  do  the  best  they  could  by  the  Government. 

The  tendencv  almost  invariably  was  for  the  congressional  com- 
mittee to  question  and  endeavor  to  reduce  the  appropriation- 
Mr.  Kitchin.  The  fact  is  that  under  Mr.  Taft's  administration, 
however  much  he  personally  tried  to  economize,  and  I  think  he  did, 
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Congress  even  reduced  the  appropriations  about  seventy-five  million 
dollars  below  his  or  his  departments'  estimates. 

Mr.  Norton.  You  will  discover  in  the  Congressional  Record,  pub- 
lic statements  made  by  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Tawney,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  to  the  effect  that  they  were  convinced  we  had  submitted 
estimates  only  after  a  very  sincere  and  business-like  effort  to  really 
get  at  the  merits  with  our  bureau  chiefs. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  even  then  Congress  reduced  them. 

Mr.  Norton.  No,  sir ;  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  did  not  in  that 
particular  year. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  am  talking  about  during  the  entire  term  of  his 
administration. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  can  not  say.  I  think  you  will  dis-over  that  in  our 
second  year  the  tendency  to  heckle  and  to  cut  simply  for  the  sake  of 
cutting  was  lessened,  which  indicates  to  me  that  both  sides  were  trust- 
ing ea >h  other  and  both  wished  to  lower  the  appropriations  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  down  to  the  limit  of  the  requirements  of  good- 
business  administration.  It  is  years  since  I  examined  figures,  but  I 
re»  'rmber  that  we  were  astonished  and  gratified  at  the  expressions 
of  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Tawney  in  their  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  was  for  the  year  beginning  July  1, 1910? 

The  Chairman.  For  the  fiscal  years  1911  to  1914,  inclusive,  as  I 
mail,  the  appropriations  were  about  $75,000,000  less  than  the  esti- 
mates. The  first  estimates  made  under  President  Taft's  administra- 
tion were  for  the  fiscal  year  1911. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Now,  we  want  to  get  the  re  *ord  straight.  Mr.  Taft's 
administration  desired  to  cut  down  the  appropriations  and  really  to 
have  an  e-  onomy  program ;  but  did  they  not  intentionally  at  that  time 
cut  down  the  estimates,  knowing  that  they  would  have  to  provide  for 
deficiencies  later,  and  did  they  not  do  that  in  order  to  make  a  show- 
ing of  economy,  and  docs  not  the  record  show  many  deficiencies  on 
thatacount? 

Mr.  Norton.  That  was  after  my  time.  I  retired  in  1911,  and  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  those  figures. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  speech  made  by  Mr, 
Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  on  August 
22, 1912,  page  5  of  the  Daily  Ke'  ord,  in  which  he  stated  that  in  order 
to  show  up  that  apparent  policy  of  economy  word  had  been  sent 
around  to  the  different  bureau  chiefs  in  the  departments  to  cut  their 
estimates,  and  that,  accordingly,  the  estimates  were  cut,  but  after- 
wards it  appeared  from  the  examination  of  some  of  the  department 
chiefs  before  the  Appropriations  Committee  that  they  knew  that 
those  estimates  would  not  take  care  of  the  real  actual  needs  of  the 
departments,  and,  of  course,  they  had  to  ask  for  deficiencies. 

This  appears  very  clearly  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  speech  to  which  I 
allude,  and  I  would  like  to  put  this  speech  in  the  record,  or  a  part 
of  it.  He  produces  here  the  evidence  that  for  that  fiscal  year  1912 
they  estimated  in  order  to  make  a  showing  of  economy,  knowing 
at  the  same  time  that  they  would  have  to  come  back  and  ask  for 
other  appropriations.  When  you  left,  I  want  to  state  that  they  did 
not  keep  up  the  economy  program,  because  for  the  last  year  of 
President  Taft's  administration  they  asked  for  $51,000,000  more  than 
Congress  saw  fit  to  grant.    The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  because 
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you  were  here  on  the  spot  and  had  experience  both  with  the  Appro- 
priation Committees  and  Congress,  and  I  ask  that  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  those  muckraking  newspaper  and  magazine  writers 
who  try  to  discredit  Congress  in  every  way  they  can.  They  under- 
take to  throw  the  entire  responsibility  for  extravagance  and  for 
large  appropriations  upon  Congress,  while  we  who  are  here  and  are 
familiar  with  the  facts  know  that  Congress  has  been  the  economical 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  know  that  there  has  always  been  a 
contest  between  the  Executive  and  the  departments  under  all  ad- 
ministrations, Democratic  as  well  as  Republican,  and  Congress  on 
that  subject,  the  administration  desiring  more  appropriations  and 
Congress  desiring  to  reduce  them,  as  Congress  has  actually  done  in 
every  administration.  It  was  shown  here  the  other  day  by  the  record 
that  in  the  last  20  years  Congress  had  reduced  the  appropriations 
from  the  demands  and  estimates  of  the  administrations  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars,  and  that  does  not  include  estimates  for  the 
projects  that  the  administrations  have  asked  Congress  to  adopt, 
which  would  involve  many  millions  of  dollars  more,  but  which 
Congress  declined  to  adopt. 

As  an  illustration,  I  mentioned  the  other  day  the  Lane  or  Mondell 
bill,  providing  for  the  reclamation  of  cut-over  and  swamp  lands  for 
the  soldiers.  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Lane  testified  before  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  last  session  that  in  order  to  carry  out 
properly  the  whole  project,  if  we  should  carry  it  out  like  some  other 
countries  that  had  adopted  a  somewhat  similar  policy,  the  cost 
would  be  something  like  four  or  five  billion  dollars.  The  President 
in  his  message  asked  that  Congress  pass  such  a  bill,  and  a  great 
propaganda  has  been  presented  throughout  the  country  for  the  adop- 
tion of  it.  The  last  Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt  the  demand  of 
the  administration  and  Interior  Department  in  that  regard,  and  so 
far,  although  we  have  been  in  session  several  months,  Congress  has 
not  seen  fit  to  adopt  it  at  this  session,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will. 
Therefore,  when  you  take  the  facts  as  they  are,  instead  of  all  this 
so-called  extravagance  that  the  muckrakers  attribute  to  Congress,  it 
will  appear  that  Congress  has  been  the  economical  branch  of  the 
Government  and  that  the  Executive  or  administration  has  been  tend- 
ing constantly  toward  larger  and  more  extravagant  appropriations. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  concur  in  very  much  of  what  you  say.  I  never 
knew  a  more  sincerely  zealous  body  of  men  in  the  matter  of  reduc- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  Government  and  appropriations  than  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  Mr.  Tawney,  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee,  was  very  active,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
was  a  very  eager  economist  and  a  very  sincere  one,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  We  agree  with  you  as  to  both  of  them.  That  was 
true  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  at  that  time  and  it  is  true  of 
it  now. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  should  be  sorry  to  find  myself  as  having  introduced 
any  thought  of  partisanship,  or  to  find  myself  in  a  debate  with  this 
redoubtable  debater.  You  are  clearing  the  way  with  this  Good  bill. 
You  are  taking  now  a  step  which  will  do  away  with  such  recrimina- 
tions in  the  future.  It  will  never  stop  debate  on  public  expendi- 
tures, but  it  will,  so  to  speak,  take  the  boards  off  the  windows  so 
that  you  can  look  in  and  get  the  facts.    You  can  base  your  judgment 
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and  future  debates  upon  the  facts.  I  am  very  much  impressed  with 
the  facts  that  a  select  committee  of  Congress  has  reached  this  point, 
and  I  am  hopeful  of  the  results. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  that  you  had 
been  on  the  spot  and  had  had  experience  with  Congress  and  its  com- 
mittees, and  had  seen  how  they  worked.  I  wanted  to  refute  this 
muck-raking  propaganda  by  statements  by  you  from  your  own 
experience.  For  instance,  here  is  the  New  York  World  which  came 
out  the  other  day  in  an  editorial  lambasting  Mr.  Good  because  he 
took  the  position  you  are  taking  and  that  I  am  taking,  and  that 
Democrats  and  Republicans  on  this  committee  are  taking,  and  that 
is  that  the  real  responsibility  for  those  large  appropriations,  or  larger 
appropriations  than  are  necessary,  has  been  with  the  administration. 
Mr.  Good  took  the  position  that  that  was  where  the  economy  pro- 
gram should  start.  Nine  dollars  out  of  every  ten  dollars  appropri- 
ated is  appropriated  upon  estimates  and  demands  coming  from  the 
executive  departments,  and,  therefore,  the  economy  program  should 
begin  there.  This  muckraker  took  Mr.  Good  to  task  for  that,  and  said 
he  was  simply  trying  to  shift  the  responsibility  upon  the  Executive 
and  the  departments,  but  that  everybody  knew  that  the  total  respon- 
sibility was  upon  Congress  and  not  upon  the  Executive  and  the  de- 
partments. Of  course  this  muckraker  didn't  care  for  the  facts,  and 
I  think  that  in  justice  to  Congress  the  real  facts  should  be  stated. 
We  know  that  if  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  departments  were  to  demand 
moneys  with  which  to  run  the  Government,  and  all  of  those  esti- 
mates are  demands  for  money,  and  if  the  committees  and  Congress 
should  refuse  to  give  it  to  them,  then  the  same  muck-raking  paper 
would  come  out  with  the  statement  that  Mr.  Good  and  his  committee 
and  Congress  were  trying  to  handicap  the  President  by  refusing  to 
furnish  money  to  run  the  Government,  and  that  they  were  really 
trying  to  break  up  the  Government,  by  refusing  to  give  money  to 
the  President  to  support  it.    It  would  denounce  them  as  anarchists. 

When  the  committee  and  Congress  voted  to  cut,  as  I  recall,  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  Railroad  Administration  demanded,  I 
think  the  New  1  ork  World  was  one  of  the  papers  that  jumped  on 
the  committee  and  Congress  for  not  giving  the  administration  what 
it  wated.  As  I  have  said,  I  believe  that  real  economy  and  saving  to 
the  people  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  is  a  matter  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  and  the  administration.  If  the  President 
of  any  party  has  a  good  working  majority  of  his  party  in  Congress 
and  if  he  is  going  to  be  extravagant  and  demand  large  appropria- 
tions and  projects  that  will  take  large  and  extravagant  appropria- 
tions, he  will  be  mighty  apt  to  have  a  large  majority  of  nis  party 
with  him  in  the  matter  of  such  extravagant  appropriations,  ft 
makes  no  difference  what  party  is  in  power,  if  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  insist  upon  large  appropriations,  they  are  mighty  apt  to 
have  a  large  majority  behind  them  in  favor  of  such  appropriations. 
But  even  in  the  face  of  the  demands  of  the  Executive  and  his  de- 
partments and  their  influence,  under  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations,  Congress  has  to  some  extent  at  least  stood 
firm  for  economy  and  often  reduced  the  appropriations.  I  think 
*U  of  us  agree  that  we  should  specifically  nx  the  responsibility  of 
initiating  the  budget  by  law  in  the  President,  where  it  belongs.  He 
runs  and  manages  the  machinery  of  the  Government's  activities  un- 
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der  the  Jaw.  He  should  know  and  tell  Congress  how  much  money 
it  requires  for  such  machinery.  Then  let  Congress  or  the  committee 
investigate  and  see  whether  or  not  he  has  asked  for  too  much,  and 
give  him  the  amount,  in  its  judgment,  he  should  have. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Is  not  all  the  trouble  under  the  present  system  due 
to  the  fact  that  responsibility  is  not  fixed,  and  does  not  the  budget 
system  fix  the  responsibility  ?  To-day  you  have  the  Executive  mak- 
ing recommendations  feeling  that  Congress  may  or  may  not  allow 
them,  and  with  Congress  feeling  that  it  is  not  responsible  because 
the  recommendations  are  made  by  the  Executive  through  heads  of 
departments  who  are  not  responsible,  and  each  of  whom  has  a  sepa- 
rate financial  policy,  so  to  speak,  no  one  having  responsibility  fixed 
upon  him.  Is  not  that  the  real  reason  for  these  recriminations  and 
a  great  deal  of  the  extravagance,  and  would  not  the  budget  system 
absolutely  fix  responsibility. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  think  you  are  right.  Responsibility  is  much  scat- 
tered under  the  old  system  which  you  are  about  to  remedy. 

In  a  good  business  organization  there  is  a  head,  and  he  has  his 
plans.  The  plans  are  understood,  and  the  men  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  executing  them  are  given  authority 
exactly  equal  to  that  responsibility.  They  are  consulted  by  the  keail 
of  the  corporation,  so  that  their  power  of  initiative  is  developed. 
They  are  encouraged  to  help  make  good  plans.  Then  clear,  under- 
standable record  of  their  activities  is  made,  so  that  one  can  judge 
of  their  success.  Under  this  scheme  of  things  properly  carried  out 
every  clerk  feels  that  he  is  a  part  of  that  program;  he  is  helping; 
he  "belongs";  he  is  a  man. 

He  used  to  feel  in  the  old  days  here  that  it  was  a  kind  of  a 
warfare  without  a  general ;  it  was  not  a  coordinated  affair,  in  which 
our  responsibility  was  clear  and  where  if  we  did  well  we  could  hold 
up  our  heads  and  feel  that  we  were  good  servants  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Your  bill  tends  to  change  that  situation,  and  that  is  what 
I  think  is  more  important  than  anything  else  in  your  bill. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Fixing  the  responsibility? 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Locating  it. 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand  the  point  of  your  criticism,  it  is 
not  that  the  Executive  has  not  the  full  power,  but  that  there  is  no 
law  directly  fixing  the  responsibility  for  the  thing:  so  that  you 

Mr.  Norton  (interposing).  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  me  to  say 
that  the  Executive  has  or  has  not  full  power,  because  I  am  not  a 
lawyer.  You  can  get  a  better  answer  from  others  in  this  room  than 
I  could  make  to  that  legal  question. 

Mr.  Byrns.  He  has  the  power  now.  and  can  insist  upon  the  heads 
of  departments  or  Cabinet  officers  going  over  these  estimates  and 
pruning  them  down  to  the  lowast  possible  point  consistent  with 
good  service. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  do  not  want  it  to  appear  here  or  elsewhere  that  I 
exonerate  Congress  from  extravagance  in  some  instances.  Congress 
is  criticizable  in  cases  like  this :  When  rural  and  letter  carriers  de- 
mand an  increase  in  pay  and  anybody  introduces  a  bill,  whether  it 
carries  $5,000,000,  or  $10,000,000,  or  $40,000,000,  and  that  comas  to  a 
vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it  is 
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mighty  apt  to  carry,  not  that  the  Members  really  believe  that  such 
an  appropriation  ought  to  be  passed  in  such  large  amounts,  but  it 
really — well,  it  is  lack  of  nerve.  Some  Members  fear  politically 
the  rural  and  letter  carriers  "  back  home  "  if  they  vote  against  their 
"demands." 

Congress  does  not  show  enough  nerve  in  my  opinion  sometimes  in 
the  matter  of  public  buildings.  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  each  will 
want  to  get  a  public  building  in  his  district  and  they  will  go  "  into 
cahoots  "and  report  out  and  vote  for  an  omnibus  public  building  bill 
much  larger  than  the  necessities  require;  but  the  lack  of  nerve  is  not 
altogether  on  Congress.  I  do  not  recall  any  President  that  has  had 
the  nerve  to  veto  a  bill  increasing  the  pay  of  rural  or  letter  carriers 
or  for  other  Government  employees,  or  a  public  building,  or  river 
and  harbor  bill. 

Now,  there  will  be  another  proposition  on  which  Congress  will 
not  show  the  proper  nerve,  I  am  sure.  Whenever  they  get  to  a 
vote  on  one  of  these  bonus  bills  for  the  good,  strong,  and  healthy 
soldiers,  those  who  escaped  injury  during  the  war — three  or  four 
million  of  them,  Congress,  I  fear,  is  not  going  %to  have  the  courage 
to  show  much  regard  for  proper  economy.  Nor  will  a  President  who 
has  the  power  of  veto. 

Mr.  Norton.  There  is  one  technical  point,  I  do  not  recollect 
whether  it  was  you,  Mr.  Kitchin,  who  raised  it,  this  budget  commit- 
tee—is that  what  you  call  it  in  the  President's  office? 

Mr.  Temple.  Tne  bureau  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  Norton.  The  bureau  of  the  budget;  there  was  a  question 
whether  that  would  create  an  impossible  situation  with  reference 
to  the  President  and  his  Cabinet.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  President 
would  need  in  his  staff  some  one  who  would  be  an  executive  man- 
ager, so  to  speak.  And  in  the  same  way  each  Cabinet  officer  might 
well  have  what  I  have  so  often  heard  them  plead  for,  either  an 
undersecretary  or  administrative  secretary,  whatever  he  might  be 
called,  a  sort  of  business  aid  to  each  Secretary  with  whom  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  staff  could  confer  directly.  Then  the  budget  staff 
would  not  be  put  in  a  position  of  spying  upon  Cabinet  officers,  but 
there  would  be  created  a  group  of  associates,  partners,  if  you  please, 
whose  particular  duty  was  that  of  analysis  and  balancing  the  various 
projects  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  There  is  some  merit  in  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  Garner.  Would  you  have  those  gentlemen  permanent? 

Mr.  Norton.  I  would  have  the  positions  permanent. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  was  going  to  say  without  being  permanent  they 
would  amount  to  nothing  from  one  administration  to  another. 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes;  certainly;  selected  for  their  technical  ability 
in  that  particular  field. 

Mr.  Temple.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Temple.  Mr.  Norton,  you  spoke  a  while  ago  about  the  tend- 
ency in  former  times,  which  we  know  still  exists,  of  bureau  chiefs 
to  overestimate  the  necessity  and  thereby  anticipate  the  cut  which 
they  expect.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that  point  of 
view,  but  isn't  it  also  true  that  a  bureau  chief,  who  is  fit  to  hold 
his  place,  will  be  desirous  of  expanding  the  activities  of  his  service? 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Temple.  And  it  isn't  all  bluff? 

Mr.  Norton.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Temple.  If  he  can  see  some  good  that  he  can  do  and  some 
reason  why  he  should  do  it. 

Mr.  Norton.  A  real  fellow  wants  to  expand. 

Mr.  Temple.  And  he  asks  again  for  more  than  he  thinks  he  will 
need  for  the  old  project? 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes;  so  many  of  the  projects  of  the  Government  are 
humanitarian,  the  Public  Health  Service,  for  instance,  and  men  be- 
come enthusiastic  in  their  work. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  think  sometimes  we  are  too  prone  to  magnify  the 
weaknesses  of  the  men  holding  these  positions,  when  they  are  not 
to  be  blamed? 

Mr.  Norton.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Norton,  would  you  have  the  business  manager, 
or  whatever  you  term  him,  go  out  with  the  President  each  time  fiat 
the  administration  changes  F 

Mr.  Norton.  I  think  my  answer  to  that  would  be  yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  Because  he  must  in  a  way  reflect  the  policy  of  the 
President  with  reference  to  appropriations? 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes;  and  if  a  man  takes  the  presidency  of  a  railroad 
or  a  great  institution  he  must  have  as  his  aids  in  the  higher  offices 
men  that  he  can  work  well  with.  But  I  think,  however,  that  it  might 
be  fair  to  describe  the  qualities  which  the  individual  who  is  to  hold 
the  office  should  have,  because  unless  that  man  in  the  White  House 
office  and  the  men  in  each  department  are  experts  in  administration 
and  are  interested  in  administration  you  won't  get  results. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  would  make  the  salary  the  equal  of  that  of  the 
Cabinet  officers? 

Mr.  Norton.  No  ;  I  would  not  make  it  equal  to  a  Cabinet  officer. 

Mr.  Garner.  $12,000? 

Mr.  Norton.  No  ;  I  would  not  make  it  equal  to  the  Cabinet  officers. 
You  will  give  the  same  amount  to  men  of  the  same  rank  in  each  of  the 
departments.  Salaries  are  more  or  less  a  badge  of  the  importance  of 
the  post. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  would  then  have  an  assistant  secretary  in  each 
one  of  the  departments  whose  prime  purpose  would  be  to  look  after 
the  business  end  of  his  department? 

Mr.  Norton.  I  would. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  that  individual  would  be  permanent,  so  far  as 
the  law  could  make  him  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  I  think  you  must  give  some  latitude  to  the  Cabinet 
officer,  because  he  must  have  in  that  office  a  man  with  whom  he  can 
work,  but  I  certainly  would  go  far  in  describing  the  kind  of  person 
to  whom  that  salary  was  to  be  paid  when  giving  the  Cabinet  officer 
the  right  to  select  the  man. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Mr.  Norton,  you  think  that  should  be  one  man, 
rather  than  a  board,  don't  you?  Some  suggestions  have  been 
made 

Mr.  Norton  (interposing).  You  mean  a  board  in  each  department 
or  a  board  in  the  White  House? 

Mr.  Purnell.  I  mean  a  board  in  charge  of  the  budget  bureau,  an 
individual  rather  than  a  board ;  that  is  to  say,  one  man  rather  than 
hree  or  five  or  two? 
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Mr.  Norton.  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  one  rna^ 

Mr.  Purnell.  I  agree  with  you  absolutely;  I  want  to  follow  that 
a  little  further. 

Mr.  Norton.  He  might  be  required  to  have  assistants  or  associates. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Yes;  but  I  wanted  your  opinion  on  that.  In  your 
opinion  it  should  be  one  man  and  changing  with  the  administration, 
because  there  should  be  harmony  between  the  two,  especially  as  re- 
spects policies.  But  now,  don't  you  think  that  the  men  under  the 
chiefs  ought  to  be  experts  who  do  not  change  with  the  administration  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Purnell.  And  who  can  bring  to  the  work  year  after  year  thfe 
benefit  of  their  experience  and  nonpartisanship  with  the  sole  desire 
to  give  the  best  they  have  in  them  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  I  certainly  do,  and  I  want  to  be  frank  and  say  that 
upon  further  reflection  I  might  want  to  change  my  answer  with  re- 
spect to  the  permanence  of  the  men  at  the  top.  But  my  impression  is 
to-day  that  I  would  give  the  President  the  right  to  appoint  his  man, 
but  I  would  describe,  in  fixing  his  salary,  the  kind  of  man  that  was 
expected  to  hold  that  post. 

Mr.  Temple.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  different  type  of  man  would 
be  necessarv;  in  order  to  fix  policy  a  wide  and  broad  intelligence  is 
necessary ;  but  a  man  may  be  a  trained  expert  who  knows  how  to  do 
a  thing  when  the  man  who  fixed  the  policy  tells  him  what  to  do  ? 

Itfr.  Norton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Temple.  Now,  a  trained  expert  is  not  always  a  man  of  good 
judgment. 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  true,  unfortunately. 

Mr.  Temple.  And  the  man  who  fixed  the  policies  may  not  be  an 
expert;  he  may  be  a  man  of  good  judgment,  and  able  to  fix  policies, 
but  not  know  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  When  you  went  to  write  out  a  law  you  would  have- 
difficulty  unless  you  put  it  in  general  terms. 

Mr.  Norton.  Oh,  very  general.  What  I  would  aim  at  in  a  general 
wav  is  the  type 

Mr.  Garner  (interposing).  The  type  of  man  Congress  thought  he 
ought  to  get? 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes ;  the  type  of  man  the  job  requires. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Naturally  the  President  would  be  anxious  to  get  such 
a  man? 

Mr.  Purnell.  And  following  that  a  little  further  the  fact  that  the 
principal  thing  here  is  for  his  own  responsibility,  you  would  not  want 
the  President  to  have  his  hands  tied  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Bv  any  man  who  purposely  or  for  any  other  reason 
might  disagree  with  his  policy,  and  thus  permit  the  President  to  say 
thnt  he  would  have  done  certain  things  had  he  not  had  his  hands 
tied? 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norton,  since  you  were  here  as  Secretary  to 
President  Taft,  by  law  we  have  created  an  agency  known  as  the 
Bureau  of  Efficiency.  The  director  of  that  bureau  is  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  his  appointment  is  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
The  President  appointed  Mr.  Herbert  Brown,  who  used  to  be  con- 
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nected  with  the  Bureau  of  Economy  and  Efficiency,  and  I  believe  Mr- 
Herbert  Wood  was  also  connected  with  that  establishment.  Since 
you  have  suggested  this  I  wondered  whether  this  agency,  which  has 
quite  a  large  force  of  people  and  experts  at  all  times  at  the  command 
of  the  President,  could  perform  that  service  m  the  various  depart- 
ments? 

Mr.  Norton.  Do  you  mean  in  the  various  departments  or  in  the 
White  House? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  various  departments.  They  are  working  at 
all  times  in  the  departments  where  the  President  directs  or  where 
the  Congress  by  law  directs. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  your  question,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  know  about  that  bureau,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
could  make  a  helpful  answer  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
March  4,  1909,  known  as  the  Smith  amendment,  which  required  the 
submission  of  a  Book  of  Estimates  to  the  President  at  the  same 
time  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  them  to  Congress,  and 
the  question  has  arisen  whether  or  not  under  that  provision  the 
President  has  not  now,  and  has  not  had  since  the  enactment  of  that 
law,  the  power  to  revise  those  estimates,  and  if  they  are  too  much  to 
inform  Congress  where  they  could  be  reduced  and  also  to  inform 
Congress  how  the  necessary  revenues  should  be  raised.  Isn't  this 
true,  that  while  Congress  provides  by  special  legislation  that  the 
various  executive  departments  shall  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
October  of  each  year  prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  Book  of  Estimates 
an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  each  department,  and  then  provides 
that  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  arranged  them 
in  the  Book  of  Estimates  for  submission  to  Congress  on  the  first  daj 
of  the  Congress,  and  at  the  same  time  transmit  a  copy  to  the  Presi- 
dent, that  there  is  not  time  enough  left  then  for  the  President,  even 
if  he  had  the  machinery,  to  sit  as  a  court  of  review,  as  it  were,  and 
undo  a  great  deal  that  has  been  done.  Should  we  not  reverse  that 
order  entirely,  making  the  estimates  originate  in  the  first  instance 
with  the  President  and  make  him  absolutely  responsible  for  them 
and  give  him  the  machinery  so  that  in  the  first  instance  he  can  intel- 
ligently be  advised  of  the  requests  that  are  made. 

Mr.  Norton.  Absolutely ;  yes.  You  must  do  that  to  get  the  results 
that  you  are  aiming  at.  Place  the  responsibility  and  the  authority 
with  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  on  this  question  of  the  mak- 
ing of  the  budget  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Finally  the  responsibility  shifts,  however,  does  it 
not,  Mr.  Norton? 

Mr.  Norton.  Shifts? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  seen  estimates  come  in  here  from  the  Execu- 
tive for  a  single  item  asking  for  $300,000  more  for  a  particular  work 
than  Congress  would  be  willing  to  give.  The  fight  on  that  item  de- 
layed the  appropriation  bill  for  some  days,  and  I  think  the  fact  that 
Congress  followed  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  appropriations, 
Mr.  Tawney,  rather  than  the  request  from  the  Executive  for  $300,000 
more  than  the  chairman  or  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  was 
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willing  to  appropriate,  the  House  followed  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  the  chairman  was  defeated  at  the  next  election ;  that 
the  responsibility  shifted  from  the  White  House  and  the  people  of 
the  country  stood  by  the  Executive  for  the  larger  appropriation. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  what  I  called  his  attention  to  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Norton.  Now,  what  is  your  point? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Of  what  value  is  it  to  fix  the  appropriation  origi- 
nally on  the  Executive? 

Mr.  Norton.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  you  rather  prove  the  value  be- 
cause  

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  Well,  that  is  merely  one;  they  occur 
in  almost  every  Congress. 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes;  you  do  give  the  President  the  right  to  bring 
forward  his  program. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes ;  he  has  that  now. 

Mr.  Norton.  The  Appropriations  Committee  collides  with  him  and 
the  chairman  later  discovers  that  the  country  was  with  the  President. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  but  the  Congress  has  done  what  political 
economists  and  writers  on  the  budget  system  says  Congress  has  never 
done;  tried  to  economize,  to  save;  the  responsibility  for  the  large 
appropriation  is  on  the  President,  and  the  country  stands  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  Norton.  Oh,  I  see.  It  is  all  wrong  to  say  that  Congress  never 
tries  to  economize.  Of  course,  in  government,  you  go  back  to  the 
people,  and  we  know  their  decisions  are  recorded  in  a  rough-and- 
tumble  way.  This  is  a  very  large  subject;  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
discuss  it  without  getting  off  into  by-paths. 

But  I  wish  to  leave  this  as  the  crux  of  my  testimony :  Until  you 
adopt  such  a  bill  as  is  now  coming  out  of  your  committee;  until  Con- 
gress adopts  such  a  bill  you  will  not  get  efficiency  and  economy  in 
government.    It  can  not  be  done  under  existing  procedure. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  wish  I  could  be  sure  that  even  this  bill  would  re- 
sult in  economy ;  I  wish  we  could  be  sure  that  the  President  would  not 
insist  upon  appropriations  that  the  Congress  was  not  willing  to  give, 
because  Congress  was  determined  upon  a  policy  of  economy. 

Mr.  Norton.  Well,  that  is  the  give  and  take  of  the  game,  but  the 
machinery  that  you  are  creating  makes  it  possible  for  an  intelligent 
man  to  understand  something  of  what  the  Government  plans  are; 
makes  it  possible  to  criticize  Government  estimates;  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  review  results,  analyze  costs,  and  commend  or  attack  those 
responsible  therefor.  And  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
efforts ;  I  am  perfectly  delighted  with  them. 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  we  could  fix  the  responsibility  and  be  satisfied 
with  that  on  the  Executive  and  then  make  no  changes  in  the  appro- 
priation bill,  I  doubt  if  Congress  would  be  performing  the  functions 
for  which  it  was  created,  because  it  must  originate  appropriation  bills 
under  the  Constitution ;  we  can  only  have  the  suggestion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, after  all. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  the  days  when  this  Government  developed  to  the 
point  of  its  crystallization  in  a  Constitution,  the  principal  issues  had 
been  between  the  King  and  the  people,  and  there  had  grown  up  the 
idea  of  the  separate  branches — executive,  legislative,  and  judicial — 
entirely  separate.  Since  that  time  in  the  rest  of  the  world  there  has 
grown  up  party  responsibility.    Now,  here  we  are  attempting  to 
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follow  the  old  scheme  and  divide  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Government,  when  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
world  has  been  toward  party  government,  and  the  responsibility  on 
the  party  in  power.  In  England,  for  example,  the  executive  lead- 
ers— that  is,  I  mean  the  cabinet,  or  heads  of  the  departments — are 
also  the  parliamentary  leaders,  and  the  minute  they  cease  to  be  the 
leaders  of  the  majority  in  Parliament,  they  cease  to  be  executive 
officers,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  conflict  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative ;  but  we  are  facing  an  entirely  different  situation, 
because  we  are  laboring  under  the  old  situation  of  division  between 
executive  and  legislative.  If  we  could  only  find  a  way  to  have  the 
majority  in  Congress  always  of  the  President's  party,  and  fix  respon- 
sibility on  the  party,  we  would  get  a  condition  more  in  harmony  with 
the  times. 

Mr.  Norton.  This  bill  enables  you  to  fix  responsibility. 

Mr.  Temple.  Yes;  but  between  the  executive  and  legislative,  the 
responsibility  lies  on  Congress;  no  matter  where  we  try  to  place  it, 
the  responsibility  lies  on  the  Congress.  If  the  President  proposes 
what  the  public  does  not  want,  and  Congress  does  not  give  it  to  him, 
the  public  will  take  it  out  on  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes;  and  later,  occasionally,  on  the  President. 

Mr.  Temple.  But  if  you  can  not  fix  the  consequences  of  responsi- 
bility, when  you  fix  responsibility  you  are  up  against  trouble. 

Mr.  Norton.  At  the  present  time  the  responsibility  is  diffused  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  not  easy  to  correct  the  evils  which  arise. 

Mr.  Temple.  This  system  will  go  a  long  ways  to  better  that? 

Mr.  Norton.  There  is  no  doubt  about  tnat. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  that  you  made,  Mr.  Campbell,  that  Con- 
gress must  originate  fiscal  legislation,  of  course  Congress  must  have 
and  always  will  have  the  power  of  the  purse ;  and  that  is  what  you 
had  in  your  mind? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norton.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  these  experts  will  tell 
you  that  the  oldest  standing  rule  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
is  that  a  member,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  may  not 
originate  any  financial  legislation  whatsoever;  on  the  contrary,  all 
financial  legislation  must  originate  with  the  executive  officer  who  is 
to  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  Campbell.  With  the  prime  ministers? 

Mr.  Norton.  With  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the  minis- 
try. In  other  words,  for  150  years — it  is  the  oldest  standing  rule  in 
the  House  of  Commons--they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  divest  them- 
selves of  the  power  to  initiate  financial  legislation  in  the  interests  of 
good  administration,  and  that  rule  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  basic  reason 
and  explanation  of  the  success  of  the  British  in  public  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Temple.  Haven't  the  powers  been  practically  taken  over  from 
the  prime  minister  and  th$  throne  to  the  majority  leaders  in  Parlia- 
ment? That  is  to  say,  that  the  Parliament  has  assumed  the  duties 
of  the  executive  bureaus,  and  what  used  to  be  the  powers  of  the 
Crown  have  been  assumed  by  the  party  in  power. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  take  it  that  you  mean  it  would  be  better  if  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  made  Members  of  Congress? 
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Mr.  Temple.  I  can  see  where  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have 
them  at  times  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Mr.  Norton,  remembering  that  we  are  the  direct 
representatives  of  the  people  and  responsible  to  them  and  chargeable 
by  them,  how  far  would  you  permit  Congress  to  go  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, reduction,  or  increase  of  the  estimates  as  finally  agreed  upon 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Norton.  Why,  I  would  give  Congress  absolute  authority  in 
the  matter,  of  course. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Would  you  insist  on  an  amendment  under  the  rules 
on  the  floor  of  the  House? 

Mr.  Norton.  I  do  not  know  the  rules;  they  change,  and  I  have 
been  away  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Purnell.  By  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House? 

Mr.  Norton.  Please  get  that  testimony  from  some  one  other  than 
myself,  because  I  am  not  familiar  at  all  with  your  general  procedure 
and  rules. 

Mr.  Purnell.  As  a  general  proposition 

Mr.  Norton  (interposing).  As  a  general  proposition  the  House 
must  and  will  retain  unreserved  control  of  appropriations  which 
should  be  initiated  and  submitted  by  the  executives  who  are  to  carry 
the  projects  out.  That  is  my  idea  on  this  budget,  whether  I  am  right 
or  wrong;  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert,  gentlemen.  It  is  the  way 
it  is  done  in  business  generally.  The  board  of  directors  has  the  final 
vote.  There  is  not  a  single  business  corporation  that  I  have  observed 
closely  that  is  not  run  along  the  lines  of  the  Good  bill  prepared  by 
your  committee. 

Mr.  Temple.  Do  you  know  of  any  business  organization  that  has 
three  heads? 

Mr.  Norton.  Successful? 

Mr.  Temple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norton.  No. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  this  country  we  have  to  have  the  three  branches — 
the  executive,  the  Congress,  the  legislative  for  the  passage  of  bills, 
and  the  judicial.  After  the  Congress  has  passed  the  bill,  the  President 
may  veto ;  if  the  President  signs  and  approves  the  bill,  the  Supreme 
Court  may  veto  it. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  know  of  many  businesses  where  the  executive,  after 
he  has  made  a  given  plan,  is  content  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  his 
board,  even  if  it  is  negatived  or  partially  negatived,  or  is  content  to 
abide  by  the  advice  of  his  counsel,  without  feeling  that  his  usefulness 
has  been  impaired.  No  man  will  fight  against  the  advice  of  his 
lawyer. 

Mr.  Temple.  The  Congress  is  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the 
President  or  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  corporation  may  get  rid 
of  its  attorney,  or  it  may  get  rid  of  its  general  manager. 

Mr.  Norton.  The  time  element  is  there;  we  do  get  rid  of  our  Presi- 
dents occasionally  at  the  expiration  of  terms. 

Mr.  Temple.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  On  closer  analysis  of  Dr.  Temple's  questions  as  to 
the  three  heads  of  a  business  organization,  isn't,  after  all,  every  busi- 
ness organization  controlled  by  three  heads — first,  the  president 
makes  an  estimate  of  a  budget ;  the  board  of  directors  then  assumes 
responsibility  of  approving,  as  you  have  well  expressed  it,  approving 
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it  either  in  part  or  all ;  and  after  all  the  determination  rests  with  its 
■legal  aspects  as  defined  by  the  general  counsel  of  the  organization,  if 
he  says, "  You  can  not  do  this  thing  as  suggested  by  the  president  and 
board  of  directors  " ;  isn't  it  all  tempered  by  the  legal  aspect  I 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  don't  we  take  into  consideration  the  estimate  of 
the  President  and  then  the  consideration  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
tempered  by  the  legal  aspect  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Temple.  Yes ;  but  in  our  case  the  legal  advice  represented  by 
the  Supreme  Court  does  not  tell  us  we  can  not  do  it  until  after  we  have 
done  it. 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes;  it  would  be  convenient  and  a  saving  of  time  if 
Congress  could  informally  consult  the  court  as  the  president  of  a  cor- 
poration can  consult  the  general  counsel.  But  it  is  merely  a  matter 
of  some  loss  of  time. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  am  merely  attempting  to  bring  out  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  this  situation. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Norton,  do  you  care  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the 
advisability  of  the  President  submitting  an  estimate  and  at  the  time 
he  submits  it  making  a  statement  also  with  reference  to  the  revenue 
by  which  that  is  to  be  met  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  You  tell  me,  isn't  the  President  required  under  the 
law  to  suggest  the  sources  of  revenue? 

Mr.  Garner.  He  is  required  under  the  law 

Mr.  Norton  (interposing) .  I  am  not  a  competent  witness  on  matters 
of  law. 

Mr.  Garner.  Suppose  in  the  preparation  of  his  budget  the  Presi- 
dent asks  for  $4,000,000,000  and  the  estimated  revenue  is  only 
$3,000,000,000;  now  should  not  some  duty  devolve  on  the  President, 
when  he  asks  for  that  tremendous  amount  of  money,  to  advise  some 
steps  by  which  it  can  be  raised  f 

Mr.  Norton.  He  certainly  would  be  in  a  business  corporation. 

Mr.  Garner.  Now,  shouldn't  we  require  him  to  say  at  the  same  time 
what  his  suggestions  are  as  to  the  method  by  which  we  can  get  the 
money  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  If  that  is  not  already  in  the  organic  law. 

Mr.  Tixkham.  It  is  one  of  the  elements  of  a  budget  system  that  he 
should  suggest. 

Mr.  Norton.  You  gentlemen  can  get  more  competent  witnesses  than 
I  am  to  advise  you  aoout  that  law  point. 

Mr.  Garner.  As  a  business  proposition 

Mr.  Norton  (interposing).   Yes. 

Mr.  Garner  (continuing).  If  you  are  sending  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  saying  that  you  need  so  much  money,  it  is  outlined  to  them 
how  to  get  the  money ;  and  if  the  President  asks  for  the  money,  I  think 
he  should,  when  he  asks  for  the  money,  suggest  the  methods  by  which, 
if  he  a?ks  for  $  1,000,000,000  and  there  is  $3,000,000,000  in  sight,  I  think 
he  should  suggest  the  method  by  which  we  can  get  the  money.  I  think 
the  President  should  take  the  responsibility  at  the  same  time  that  he 
asks  for  the  money  of  suggesting  the  method  by  which  we  are  to  get  it 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  could  not  be  called  a  budget  system  if  he  did  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  Norton.  It  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  contention. 
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The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  your  position,  Mr.  Norton,  it  is 
this :  That  we  ought,  so  far  as  possible,  to  adopt  those  methods  that 
all  successful  business  organizations  have  adopted  with  reference  to 
the  finances  of  the  Government;  you  would  therefore  have  the  Presi- 
dent assume  full  responsibility  for  initiating  the  estimates;  after  he 
has  done  that  you  would  turn,  then,  over  to  Congress  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  making  appropriations? 

Mr.  Norton.  Unreservedly. 

The  Chairman.  And  giving  to  each  the  machinery  to  function 
with  in  an  efficient  way? 

Mr.  Norton.  I  wish  I  might  have  stated  it  so  clearly  and  briefly. 
That  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  on  the  budget  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Norton,  what  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  audit  and 
control  of  the  appropriations  and  expenditures? 

Mr.  Norton.  Well,  in  a  business  corporation,  there  would  be  an 
auditor,  of  course,  to  keep  track  of  the  expenditures  as  they  went 
along:  but  again,  the  board  almost  always  employs  for  itself  an  in- 
dependent auditor,  whose  dutv  it  is  to  chock  and  survey  the  figures 
which  have  been  prepared  by  the  administration  to  test  their  ac- 
curacy :  and  personally  I  never  employ  a  certified  public  accountant 
unless  I  regard  him  as  competent  not  merely  to  check  accuracy  of 
balance  sheets,  but  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  inventories 
and  other  questions  calling  for  good  business  judgment  on  his  part. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  are  familiar  with  the  difference  in  sys- 
tems in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  a  comptroller  and  auditor  general:  it  is  really  a  branch  of 
the  law-making  and  money-spending  body ;  in  the  United  States  the 
audit  and  the  control  is  in  the  executives,  the  body  that  pays  out  the 
money:  that  really  spends  it  after  Congress  has  authorized  it.  Now, 
then,  the  question  has  arisen  whether  or  not  in  the  United  States 
there  should  not  be  an  independent  establishment  for  the  audit  and 
control  of  those  accounts  so  that  Congress  could  go  to  that  body  and 
the  officials  in  that  service  could  freely  speak  without  fear  of  re- 
moval by  the  Executive,  and  lays  before  Congress  the  instances  where 
appropriations  had  been  made  that  could  be  avoided,  or  could  be 
very  imuh  reduced  or  efficiencies  could  be  worked  out  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Norton.  Congress,  as  the  appropriating  body  with  all  that 
l'esponsibility  definitely  and  f orever  on  its  shoulders  should  have 
some  one  to  survey  the  results  and  audit  and  display  to  Congress  what 
has  been  done  with  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  would  be  a  marked  improvement 
over  our  present  system? 

Mr.  Norton.  Oh,  rather,  and  entirely  proper.  The  question  as  to 
who  appoints  him,  his  tenure,  and  all  those  details,  which  are  im- 
portant details,  I  am  not  going  into.  We  have  an  independent  officer 
to  a  certain  degree  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  I  understand,  is  independent  of 
everyone  in  the  matter  of  deciding  what  expenditure  is  legal 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  He  had  no  discretion  beyond  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Norton.  Judge  Tracewell  was  the  law  and  the  gospel  when 
we  wanted  to  spend  some  money  out  of  an  appropriation  that  you 
had  passed. 
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Mr.  Garner.  But  you  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  Judge  Trace- 
well's  opinion  on  the  business  methods. 

Mr.  Norton.  No. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  what  we  want — the  benefit  of  the  opinion  of 
business  experts. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  think  that  is  wise. 

Mr.  Temple.  We  had  the  rudiments  of  it  when  we  had  the  appro- 
priation bill  of  1912  before  us,  which  the  economy  and  efficiency 
committee  had  worked  on,  and  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  develop 
that  we  would  have  something  growing  from  that  root  that  would 
have  been  worth  while. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  of  applying  these  business  methods 
in  the  various  enterprises  in  which  you  are  interested,  you  have 
accountants  and  auditors  in  which  you  place  full  confidence,  and 
jet  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  go  out  and  hire  a  chartered  account- 
ant and  have  him  check  over  the  expenditures  and  make  a  report  to 
you,  and  those  reports,  even  to  the  extent  of  advising  you  where  vou 
can  be  more  economical  and  where  money  can  be  saved:  whereby, 
with  a  little  expenditure,  greater  efficiency  can  be  obtained  or  better 
service  will  result:  isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Norton.  Tnat  is  true;  I  seek  that  kind  of  accountant  and 
auditor. 

The  Chairman.  And  isn't  it  true  in  practically  every  business 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  Sometimes  a  board  of  directors  accept  a  verification 
of  the  accounts  of  the  administration  bv  an  independent  auditor 
without  any  comment;  sometimes  they  ask  for  such  comment  Cer- 
tainly, I  think  a  vigilant  board — and  Congress  should  be  a  vigilant 
board — should  seek  such  comment;  and  I  may  add  that  a  competent 
executive  should  welcome  it,  because  it  makes  his  position  impreg- 
nable with  the  board  and  the  stockholders  and  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  there  is  every  reason,  if  that  is  true,  that  it 
should  be  applied  to  the  Government  even  more  than  to  private 
business. 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes;  it  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  Because  here  you  are  spending  money  that  is  con- 
tributed by  100,000,000  people,  and  they  have  a  right  to  know  that 
the  checks  and  balances  are  at  all  times  working  in  that  perfect  har- 
mony that  will  prevent  the  expenditure  of  money  that  is  not  bring- 
ing a  useful  service. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  think  the  public  would  like  that  and  the  public 
would  have  a  right  to  expect  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  from  Mr.  Norton? 

Mr.  Norton,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving  us  the 
benefit  of  your  experience  and  views  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Norton.  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  appreciate  the 

{>rivilege  of  being  in  this  room  again.   And  I  want  again  to  congrata- 
ate  you  all  on  what  you  are  seeking  to  accomplish. 
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Thursday,  September  25, 1919. 

STATBHEHT  OF  MB.  L.  P.  LOBEE,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  DELAWARE 

A  HUDSON  CO. 

Mr.  Good.  You  are  president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Lores.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Good.  You  have  given  some  study  to  our  present  system  of 
making  estimates  for  appropriations  and  making  appropriations  f 

Mr.  Loree.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Good.  I  suppose  that  your  position  also,  as  president  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  has  given  you  some  pronounced  ideas  as  to 
how  to  conduct  the  finances  of  a  big  railroad  company  ? 

Mr.  Loree.  That  and  other  companies  that  I  have  been  connected 
with;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Good.  We  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  make  a  general  state- 
ment to  the  committee  with  regard  to  the  principles  that  ought  to 
control  the  making  of  a  national  budget  law. 

Mr.  Loree.  If  the  committee  will  bear  with  me,  I  had  made  my 
arrangements  to  go  home  on  the  4.30  train ;  so  that  I  will  submit  thi* 
statement  which  I  have  prepared  and  make  some  general  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Good.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Loree.  My  thought  on  the  subject  is  animated  by  a  sentence 
from  Judge  Cooley  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  work  on 
Taxation,  in  which  he  says : 

As  the  benefits  of  republican  government  have  been  reached  through  the 
efforts  of  the  people  to  establish  and  maintain  the  legitimate  restraints  upon  the 
power  of  tax,  it  seems  unwise  in  a  high  degree  to  slight  or  disregard  any  of  the 
checks  which  the  law  has  provided. 

Least  of  all  should  the  legislative  branch  suffer  any  diminution 
of  its  powers. 

When  our  people  came  to  adopt  the  Constitution  it  was  at  the  end 
of  an  age-long  struggle  for  liberty  and  they  had  a  much  keener 
sense,  I  think,  than  we  have,  of  the  sacrifices  that  had  been  made 
to  obtain  it  and  the  value  that  it  possessed ;  they  were  men  who  were 
close  to  that  experience  and  had  participated  in  it,  and  they  were 
men  of  unusual  ability,  much  above  the  general  average.  They 
undertook  t*  preserve  that  liberty  to  us  by  formulating  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  that  Constitution  they  provided  for  a  distinct  separation 
of  powers  into  the  executive,  who  would  conduct,  the  legislative, 
which  would  plan  all  the  work  for  the  Nation,  and  the  judicial, 
which  has  the  interpreting  of  the  laws  that  the  legislature  might 
make. 

To  a  very  great  extent  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  confusions 
and  troubles  into  which  we  have  come  have  been  due  to  the  depar- 
tures that  we  have  made  from  the  original  plan,  and  that  our  safety 
and  comfort  lie,  whenever  we  face  these  conditions,  in  going  back 
to  the  original  plan  and  trying  to  square  our  conduct  with  that 
document 

In  the  railroad  service  we  have  a  book  of  organization  in  which 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  coop- 
crating  parts  in  the  working  of  the  organization  are  set  out,  and  we 
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feel  that  it  is  very  determinate  of  the  discipline  and  of  the  morale 
of  the  officers  and  men  who  are  in  our  employ.  There  is  a  constant 
endeavor  to  bring  about  smooth  administration  of  properties  by 
insuring  that  understanding,  and  it  is  from  that  point  of  view  that 
I  am  considering  this  question.  The  basis  of  the  budget  system 
should,  I  feel,  go  back  to  the  original  practice  of  having  appropria- 
tions placed  under  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  That  com- 
mittee should  provide  itself  with  two  boards — that  is,  first  a  per- 
manent board,  the  function  of  which  should  be  to  make  a  continuous 
and  comprehensive  study  of  the  sources  of  revenue,  of  the  revenue 
laws  and  their  application;  their  industrial,  financial,  and  social 
results ;  the  distribution  of  taxation,  including  its  shifting  and  final 
incidence,  and  evasions  of  taxation,  whether  in  violation  of  law  or 
otherwise  j  and  of  a  committee  on  audit,  which  would  be  in  charge 
of  an  auditor  general,  under  whom  there  would  be  a  permanent  staff, 
which  should  scrutinize  the  expenditures,  not  only  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  has  been  conformity  to  the  ratified  budget,  but 
should  look  into  efficiency  and  economy  in  letting  contracts  for  pur- 
chase of  supplies,  the  construction  of  public  works,  and  other  mat- 
ters involving  expenditures. 

Mr.  Madden.  Would  that  be  considered  a  part  of  the  legislative 
functions? 

Mr.  Loree.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Madden.  Looking  after  contracts  and  the  letting  of  contracts? 

Mr.  Loree.  No ;  not  trie  letting  of  contracts,  but  proper  attention 
wherever  the  contract  shows  on  its  face  that  something  invites  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  Madden.  So  that  you  would  have  what  we  might  properly 
term  a  committee  on  expenditures  ? 

Mr.  Loree.  Well,  a  committee  on  audit. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lobee.  In  case  of  irregularities,  the  committee  should  have 
power  to  refuse  to  sanction  payments  of  money.  The  auditor  general 
should  be  absolutely  independent  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  of 
all  executive  control.  Ox  course,  there  are  four  steps  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  budget  system.  There  is  the  preparation  of  the  budget, 
which,  I  think,  should  be  made  by  the  committee  itself,  based  as  now 
upon  reports  from  the  heads  of  departments;  second,  its  ratifica- 
tion, which  takes  place  after  debate;  and  the  question  has  been 
raised  here  as  to  amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  has  been 
over  200  years  since  the  House  of  Commons  adopted  a  rule  that  no 
budget  bill  should  be  amended  on  the  floor  increasing  the  amount  ap- 
propriated. They  only  permit,  there,  reductions.  But,  of  courseT 
their  committee  is  a  committee  of  the  Parliament  itself,  as  would  be 
the  legislative  bodies  created  by  a  committee. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  difference  there,  as  distinguished  from  our  sys- 
tem, is  that  the  legislature  has  no  connection  with  the  executive. 

Mr.  Loree.  Yes;  and  in  this  case  the  legislature  is  the  planner:  so 
that  in  that  sense  it  does  differ. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  The  reduction  of  one  item  might  lead  to  a  change  in 
the  ministry. 

Mr.  Loree.  Yes ;  it  might  lead  to  a  change  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Good.  But  that  plan  would  leave  us  about  where  we  are  in 
regard  to  our  inability  to  prevent  duplications  in  the  service.    Wc 
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hove  known  of  duplications  in  the  service,  but  it  has  been  difficult  to 
determine  from  a  legislative  standpoint  just  which  of  the  services 
should  be  eliminated.  . 

Mr.  Loree.  Is  not  that  due  to  your  lack  of  an  audit?  In  the  rail- 
road business  we  depend  very  largely  upon  our  auditor  to  keep  us 
advised  about  things. 

Mr.  Good.  It  may  be  due  somewhat  to  that.  A  few  years  ago  Mr. 
Bryan  and  Mr.  Redfield  both  appeared  before  the  committee  and 
asked  for  the  establishment  of  commercial  attaches.  It  was  thought 
at  that  time  by  the  manufacturing  public  that  we  were  not  expand- 
ing our  influences  to  get  foreign  trade  to  the  extent  that  we  ought. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  desired  to  engage  in  that  work.  It  was 
not  long  until  we  found  there  was  .a  conflict  between  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  we  are  now  besieged, 
and  have  been  for  two  or  three  years,  with  requests  to  turn  over  the 
commercial  attaches  to  the  State  Department ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
a  determined  opposition  to  that  plan  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. But  in  some  measure,  at  least,  the  commercial  attaches  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  commercial  agents  of  the  State 
Department  are  trailing  each  other  and  doing  some  duplication.  It 
is  a  pretty  difficult  matter,  without  the  executive  functions  and  going 
into  a  more  minute  examination  than  a  committee  of  Congress  can 
go  into,  to  determine  the  question  now  of  just  what  ought  to  be  done. 
I  only  speak  of  that  because  that  is  only  illustrative  of  a  condition 
that  is  bound  to  grow  up  in  the  service  where  you  have  men  of  strong 
personalities  each  trying  to  develop  his  own  bureau  and  extending  it 
until  it  overlaps  and  takes  in  the  functions  of  another  bureau. 

Mr.  Loree.  I  think  most  of  those  things  would  be  caught  up  by 
your  bureau  of  audit. 

Mr.  Madden.  Do  you  think  that  the  bureau  of  audit  in  Government 
activities  would  have  the  same  power  of  control  that  the  bureau  of 
audit  in  a  private  enterprise  has? 

Mr.  Loree.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Madden.  With  the  pressure  being  brought  from  the  outside, 
from  the  people  on  their  Representatives  here  for  activities  which 
the  Representatives  themselves  would  probably  not  attempt  to  orgi- 
nate  if  it  were  not  for  that  pressure? 

Mr.  Loree.  The  bureau  of  audit  would  not  be  embarrassed  in  ajiy 
way  in  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Madden.  No;  they  could  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee; but  the  question  is,  would  it  be  rectified  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Loree.  That  would  lie  with  the  committee,  as  to  whether  they 
were  disposed  to  rectify  it. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  it  lies  with  the  people,  too;  do  you  not 
think  so? 

Mr.  Loree.  That  might  be  true.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
without  embarrassment,  but  I  mean  to  say  that  it  would  be  very 
promptly  discovered,  I  think,  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  by  the  bureau  of  audit.  The  bureau  of  audit  is  a  func- 
tion in  corporate  management  that  is  very  much  relied  upon  by  the 
Executive. 

Mr.  Madden.  Everybody  around  here  in  an  official  capacity  is 
anxious  to  produce  the  results,  but  although  the  committees  of  Con- 
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gress  might  be  just  as  anxious  they  might  not  be  able  to  withstand 
the  pressure  from  outside.  The  pressure  of  the  people  against  us 
is  always  to  stop  the  results,  although  they  want  the  results.  Do 
you  not  think  that  is  more  or  less  true? 

Mr.  Loree.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true ;  but  within  those  limits  we 
have  got  to  live. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  you  should  have  an  unlimited  tenure  of  office  on 
the  part  of  Members  of  Congress  you  would  have  men  who  would 
be  specially  qualified  and  selected  to  perform  the  functions. 
•  Mr.  Loree.  Their  tenure  is  likely  to  be  longer  than  that  of  the 
Executive. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes;  that  is  true,  as  they  are  elected  from  time  to 
lime. 

Mr.  Loree.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  migjht  be  able  to  get  better  results. 

Mr.  Loree.  The  question  was  asked  about  the  English  committee 
on  audit.  Mr.  Campbell  asked  a  question  about  the  reason  for  the 
Executive  to — I  do  not  say  it  offensively — exaggerate  his  difficulties. 
I  think,  that  is  a  very  common  experience  with  business  corporations. 
The  people  who  are  chargeable  with  the  work  are  always  bringing 
in  estimates  that  have  to  be  cut  down,  and  it  arises  from  a  variety 
of  reasons.  The  disposition  of  each  man  to  "  exalt  his  own  horn, 
the  disposition  of  some  men  to  play  safe,  and  various  reasons.  Gen- 
erally the  Executive  finds  first  that  he  has  got  to  cut  the  budget 
severely,  and  then  he  has  about  as  much  work  on  his  hands  to  get 
his  subordinates  to  execute  the  work  authorized  and  spend  the  ap- 
propriation as  he  had  originallv  in  cutting  down  the  amounts.  I 
never  can  get  my  people  to  get  right  down  and  spend  the  money. 

Mr.  Madden.  Their  desire  is  to  make  a  record  and  also  to  do  the 
work. 

Mr.  Loree.  Also  to  do  the  work.  For  instance,  I  will  get  an  esti- 
mate of  $400,000  for  maintenance  of  way,  so  much  for  rails,  so  much 
for  crossties,  etc.  I  go  over  in  detail  and  cut  down,  and  then  I  can 
not  get  that  man  to  spend  as  much  as  is  left.  I  ask  him  month  after 
month,  "Why  have  you  not  got  this  track  work  done?  Why  have 
you  not  got  this  bridge  work  going? "  It  is  a  very  curious  mental 
attitude. 

£)ne  reason  I  am  opposed  to  the  Federal  executive  budget  is  that 
I  believe  the  reason  a  man  does  not  get  to  work  and  spend  this  money 
is  because  he  is  dreaming  all  the  time  of  what  he  is  going  to  ask 
next  year.  His  mind  is  lull  of  his  future  program  and  is  not  on  the 
program  he  has  got,  but  he  is  getting  up  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  think  the  best  way,  then,  is  to  have  some  inde- 
pendent organization  to  report  a  budget  after  having  ascertained 
the  opinion  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and  then  have 
that  executive  execute  the  work  without  having  to  give  consideration 
to  what  he  is  to  have  next  year? 

Mr.  Loree.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Temple.  And  independent  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Loree.  I  would  confine  the  executive  to  the  budget.  I  would 
have  this  legislative  budget  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  legislative. 

Mr.  Good.  In  your  written  brief  that  you  file  have  you  gone  in 
detail  into  the  reasons  why  you  would  give  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  this  power  ? 
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Mr.  Loree.  Well,  I  recognize,  of  course,  that  as  the  country  grows 
that  gets  to  be  an  enormous  job,  and  it  is  a  reflex,  perhaps,  to  some 
extent  from  the  fact  that  it  has  now  become  divided  among  so  many 
committees  in  the  House  and  Senate.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would 
like  to  go  to  the  logical  extreme  about  it.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
if  you  went  back  to  the  first  division,  the  division  of  the  Ways  and 
Means,  to  raise  the  money  and  the  division  of  the  Appropriations  to 
appropriate  the  money  and  plan  for  its  expenditure,  and  perhaps 
had  some  members  that  were  sitting  on  both  committees,  it  would 
be  well.  We  find  it  very  often  a  great  help  in  our  work  to  have  some 
members  who  sit  on  two  or  three  committees.  But  I  certainly  would 
not  go  further  in  the  separation  than  those  two  committees. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Would  it  be  your  idea  that  there  should  be  more 
than  one  bill,  or  would  you  have  the  authority  to  raise  revenues, 
and  also  the  expenditures,  in  the  main  bill  ? 

Mr.  Loree.  No;  I  would  bring  them  in  separately.  But  that 
is  a  matter  for  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  you  would  have  them  in  the  same  committee? 

Mr.  Loree.  Yes.  That  is  the  theory  of  the  Constitution.  Now, 
I  say  if  it  could  be  worked  out  practically  it  might  be  well  to  have 
two  committees  to  do  it,  with  some  interchange  of  members.  That 
would  keep  up  a  constant  interrelation  between  the  two  committees 
across  the  table  so  that  you  would  not  have  to  send  over  for  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Madden.  There  would  be  but  one  appropriation  bill  to  cover 
all  kinds  of  activities? 

Mr.  Loree.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madden.  No  matter  what  the  source  from  which  the  revenue 
was  to  come  in? 

Mr.  Loree.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madden.  Would  that,  in  your  judgment,  involve  the  enact- 
ment of  a  new  revenue  bill  every  year? 

Mr.  Loree.  Not  necessarily.  Trie  appropriation  would  always 
be  subordinate  to  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Good.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  before  the 
committee  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  experience  and  ad- 
vice. Your  remarks  will  be  sent  to  you  to  be  looked  over,  and 
especially  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  time  to  hear  you 
at  length,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  add  any  statement  you 
desire. 

Mr.  Loree.  Thank  you. 

(The  written  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Loree  is  here  printed 
in  the  record  as  follows:) 

MEMORANDUM   FOR  USE  BY   MB.   L.   F.  UOREE. 

The  basic  principle  of  our  system  of  government,  as  written  into  the  Federal 
Constitution  by  the  founders  of  the  Nation,  was  the  complete  separation  of  the 
three  fundamental  powers  of  the  Government,  namely,  those  of  making,  of  inter- 
preting, and  of  executing  the  laws.  To  enforce  that  principle,  the  Constitu- 
tion intrusted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  all  duties  of  legislation 
(that  Is,  the  planning)  ;  to  the  Supreme  Court  all  duties  of  interpretation ;  and 
to  the  President  all  duties  of  an  executive  or  administrative  character.  It 
w&s  accepted  as  a  cardinal  principle  that  in  the  complete  sepration  of  the  three 
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classes  of  powers  lies  the  surest  safeguard  against  the  oppressive  exercise  of 
any  of  them. 

The  effect  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
cooperating  parts  in  the  working  of  any  organization  upon  the  discipline  and 
morale  of  its  officers  and  men  is  well  understood.  In  the  railroad  field  especially 
this  matter  has  received  earnest  and  responsible  attention,  and  there  has  been  a 
constant  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  smooth  administration  of  the  properties  by 
insuring  a  clear  understanding  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  duties  assigned  to  each 
and  the  resultant  elimination  of  interference  and  friction  between  officers  and 
departments.  Under  the  Constitution  we  have  a  Government  of  divided  powers 
with  certain  duties  delegated  to  the  Executive,  others  to  the  Congress,  and  still 
others  to  the  judicial  branches  of  the  Government,  and  I  can  not  but  feel  that 
some  of  our  troubles  are  due  to  the  failure  to  keep  this  distinction  definitely  in 
mind  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  people. 

The  fiscal  problems  of  the  next  10  years  will  be  most  serious.  With  the  utmost 
economy,  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government,  plus  charges  on  account  of 
the  hugely  augmented  national  debt  and  its  accompanying  sinking  fund  will 
require  the  exaction  of  taxes  which,  even  if  most  wisely  based,  must  press 
heavily  upon  all  the  people  and  all  industry.  The  difficulties  will  be  great  at 
best ;  unless  a  budget  system  can  be  established  the  situation  is  hopeless.  With- 
out one  it  is  impossible  for  the  Government  to  have  a  financial  policy.  It  has 
been  truly  said  of  our  present  system :  "  Compared  with  the  minute  and  exact 
system  of  English  budget,  our  methods  seem  like  the  ignorant  and  disordered 
practices  of  barbarians." 

As  a  basis  of  a  budget  system,  there  should  be  under  he  Ways  and  Meani 
Commmittee  a  permanent  board,  the  function  of  which  should  be  to  make  a  con- 
tinuous and  comprehensive  study  of  the  sources  of  revenue  and  of  the  revenue 
laws  and  their  application;  their  industrial,  financial,  and  social  results;  tbi 
distribution  of  taxation,  including  its  shifting  and  final  incidence  and  evasion! 
of  taxation,  whether  in  violation  of  law  or  otherwise. 

A  budget  system  contemplates  four  distinct  operations : 

(a)  The  preparation  of  the  budget. — This  is  the  work  of  estimating  expendi- 
tures, determining  sources  of  revenue  and  rates  of  taxation,  and  estimating  tht 
results.  The  finances  of  the  Nation  are  considered  and  treated  as  a  unit  and  • 
comprehensive  plan  is  made  showing  in  summary  and  in  detail  both  prospeetivt 
expenditures  and  prospective  revenues.  This  would  take  the  place  of  the  pres- 
ent lack  of  system,  under  which  14  separate  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  15  of  the  Senate,  working  independently  of  one  another  and  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  divide  these  functions.  This  situation 
has  largely  developed  during  the  last  20  years,  although  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  was  deprived  of  full  control  over  appropriations  in  1885.  Prior 
to  1865  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  had  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  expenditures  as  well  as  revenues,  the  first  step  in  the  wrong  direction 
being  the  creation  of  a  Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  in  that  year  took 
over  the  power  to  originate  appropriation  bills.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee should  recover  the  powers  of  which  it  was  divested,  should  sit  during 
recess,  and  should  present  its  budget  during  the  first  month  of  each  annual 
session  of  Congress. 

(6)  The  ratification  of  the  budget. — Debate  in  Congress  upon  the  budget 
should  be  thorough,  and  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  affected  should 
be  i)ermltted  to  attend  and  to  participate  without  voting.  The  principle  should 
be  recognized  that  "  the  constitutional  duty  is  not  to  augment  but  to  decrease 
expenditure."  More  than  two  centuries  ago  the  House  of  Commons  adopted  a 
rule  to  the  effect  that  it  would  consider  no  motion  for  a  charge  upon  the  public 
revenue  unless  recommended  by  the  executive  (in  our  case  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee).  This  rule  has  remained  continuously  in  force  until  the  present 
time.  No  amendments  are  made  in  the  Commons  increasing  any  of  the  items 
of  the  estimates.    Congress  should  have  a  similar  rule. 

(c)  The  execution  of  the  budget. — Moneys  collected  by  the  Treasury  should 
be  placed  to  its  credit  in  the  several  Federal  reserve  banks,  and^not,  as  iH>tr. 
In  any  one  of  the  nine  subtreasurles.  Moneys  made  available  by  appropriation 
are  disbursed  through  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  upon  requisitions  from 
the  departments.  The  accounts  and  balances  arising  are  certified  to  the 
Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  of  the  Treasury  Department  or  to  the 
Postmaster  General.  The  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  as  to 
whether  any  expenditures  have  been  authorized  are  of  a  quasi  judicial  nature 
mid  are  final  and  binding  uikhi  all  branches  of  the  executive  department. 
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(d)  Audit. — The  most  important  phrase  of  legislative  control  occurs  after 
the  money  has  been  spent  under  its  authority.  This  phase  is  substantially 
neglected  by  the  American  Congress,  and  such  auditing  as  takes  place  is  execu- 
tive; that  is,  it  is  in  charge  of  those  who  have  made  the  expenditures.  Con- 
gressional control  over  the  budget  should  be  supported  by  the  creation  of  an 
auditing  committee,  the  chairman  of  which  ought  not  to  be  a  member  of  the 
party  in  power.  This  committee  should  meet  frequently,  should  be  free  in 
its  criticisms,  and  should  have  a  permanent  staff  under  the  auditor  general. 
It  should  scrutinize  expenditures,  not  only  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
there  has  been  conformity  to  the  ratified  budget,  but  should  look  into  efficiency 
ami  economy  in  letting  contracts  for  purchase  of  supplies,  the  construction  of 
public  works,  and  other  matters  of  administration  involving  expenditures.  In 
the  case  of  unexplained  Irregularities  the  committee  should  be  empowered  to 
refuse  to  sanction  payments  of  money.  The  auditor  general  should  be  abso- 
lutely independent  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  of  all  executive  control. 
He  should  have  substantially  life  tenure  of  office,  and  his  duties  should  be 
clearly  defined  by  statute.  It  is  not  proper  that  the  executive  branch,  which 
spends  the  money,  should  also  audit  the  accounts. 

The  whole  business  of  Congress  would  be  simplified  by  the  adoption  of  the 
burget  system.  No  legislative  budget  will  be  effective,  however,  which  is  not 
prepared  by  a  single  committee  having  jurisdiction  over  both  revenues  apd 
expenditures  and  is  not  assisted  by  a  permanent  nonpartisan  board  dealing 
with  revenues  and  taxation,  and  by  an  auditor  general,  with  a  permanent  staff. 
There  can  be  no  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  enforcement  of  the  budget  system 
without  a  legislative  audit. 

In  all  foreign  Governments  the  legislature  controls  the  ratification 
and  the  audit,  while  the  executive  controls  the  preparation  and  the 
execution,  but  in  the  most  successful  of  these  Governments  the  execu- 
tive is  actually  a  committee  of  the  legislature  subject  to  instant  dis- 
missal whenever  it  forfeits  legislative  confidence  or  fails  to  carry 
out  the  legislative  will.  Under  our  system  of  government  the  au- 
thory  of  the  executive  should  be  limited  to  the  execution  of  the  budget. 
The  legislature  should  control  its  preparation  and  its  ratification  and 
the  audit. 

Friday,  September  26,  1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  FULTON  CUTTING,  CHAIBMAN  OF  BOABD 
OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  BESEABCH,  NEW 
TOBK,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cutting,  you  are  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  New  York  institution? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  ? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  is  an  institution  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  cooper- 
ate with  public  officials  in  promoting  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  maintained  ? 

Mr.  Cutting.  By  individual  contributions. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  membership  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  it  is  very  small.  I  do  not  remember  what  the 
membership  is,  but  it  is  a  ver^  small  corporation  with  a  board  of 
trustees,  and  the  membership  is  hardly  larger  than  the  board  of 
trustees. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  your  whole  time  to  itt 

Mr.  Cutting.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  business  have  you? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  am  out  of  active  business,  but  I  am  trustee  for  a 
good  many  concerns,  including  banks  and  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  large  business  experience,  I  take  itt 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir;  considerable  experience. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  this  committee  is  studying,  without  regard 
to  any  particular  bill  that  is  pending  before  it,  but  in  a  broad  way, 
all  the  principles  upon  which  sound  legislation  should  be  based  for 
budgetary  reform.  I  suppose  you  have  given  that  matter  some  study 
and  investigation? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  make  a  general  statement  in 
reference  to  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir.  With  reference  to  the  expert  side  of  it, 
there  are  other  gentlemen  here  who  could,  perhaps,  make  a  better  con- 
tribution. Perhaps  the  best  contribution  I  could  make  would  be 
to  recite  briefly  the  history  of  New  York  City  with  reference  to 
the  budget. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Cutting.  For  the  past  25  years  or  so  there  has  been  an  un- 
remitting effort  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  New  York  to  promote 
efficiency  and  economy  in  administration,  and  the  so-called  re- 
formers would  every  now  and  then  elect  a  mayor,  and  then  the 
antireform  people  would  elect  a  mayor.  The  idea  with  which  the 
so-called  reformers  started  was  to  cut  down  the  tax  rate,  because 
whatever  the  tax  rate  is  the  people  complain  of  it,  but  they  were 
disappointed  in  finding  that  when  they  elected  a  mayor  that  did  not 
cut  down  the  tax  rate,  but  the  tax  rate  was  more  apt  to  be  raised 
under  a  reform  mayor  than  under  an  antireform  mayor.  After  a 
while  a  number  of  people  interested  in  the  subject  got  together  and 
they  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  studying  the  situation,  that  the 
trouble  arose  not  so  much  from  the  personnel  of  the  government  as 
from  the  organization  and  methods  which,  as  you  probablv  know, 
were  at  that  time  in  New  York  City  thoroughly  archaic,  lliey  set 
to  work  to  see  if  they  could  find  some  means  by  which  to  get  a  re- 
organization of  the  whole  machinery  of  government.  They  started 
off  first  in  the  department  of  health  by  writing  a  budget.  The 
commission,  or  head  of  that  department,  was  ready  to  accept  out- 
side information  from  experts,  and  they  wrote  a  budget  for  that 
department;  a  segregated  budget. 

That  was  under  the  administration  of  Mayor  McClellan  and 
Comptroller  Hermann  Metz,  whom  you  all  met  here  some  time  ago. 
Mr.  Metz's  business  experience,  which  was  pretty  large  and  suc- 
cessful, enabled  him  to  discern  the  merits  of  that  budget.  Therefore, 
after  some  discussion  in  the  board  of  assessment  and  apportionment, 
it  was  ordered  that  all  the  departments  of  the  city  should  frame 
budgets  along. the  same  line  of  segregation.  That  meant,  of  courae, 
the  use  of  such  experts  as  the  bureau  of  municipal  research  had  to 
offer  to  the  city,  and  they  offered  them  without  costto  the  city,  the 
result  being  a  complete  budget  covering  the  administration  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  city.  That  revealed  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  vast  amount  of  useless  expenditure,  duplication,  overlapping* 
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waste,  etc.,  in  all  sorts  of  details,  which  the  budget  very  plainly 
showed  when  we  came  to  study  the  departments.  That  led  to  x 
pretty  thorough  reorganization  of  the  entire  government  of  the  city, 
and  to  the  introduction  of  some  modern  machinery  and  methods 
where  old-fashioned  practices  were  in  vogue.  In  New  York  this  has 
resulted  in  an  exceedingly  salutary  change.  They  have  a  machinery 
of  government  now  that  is  very  good,  indeed,  and  that  very  largely 
eliminates  the  old-fashioned  waste. 
Now,  at  the  same  time  that  this  change  of  methods  was  taking 

f)lace  in  the  city,  I  think  that  the  ideal  of  the  people  changed  very 
argely  in  many  respects,  and  so  much  so  that  they  began  to  feel 
that  waste  in  the  administration  of  the  city  was  not  merely  foolish, 
but  that  it  was  criminal.  That  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  New 
York  City  has  done  a  great  deal  in  connection  with  matters  of  social 
betterment,  and  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  feel  that  waste  in  public 
expenditures  becomes,  not  simply  foolish,  but  criminal,  because 
moneys  that  would  be  otherwise  expended  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people  is  going  where  it  ought  not  to  go,  or  is  being  wasted. 
Therefore,  we  got  a  different  ideal  that  was  much  more  encouraging 
and  inspiring  in  this  movement.  Now,  the  effect  of  a  segregated 
budget,  and  through  it  the  reorganization  of  the  city  government 
was  indicated  by  the  expenditures  of  the  various  departments.  I 
hare  a  little  statement  here  which  was  made  up  some  years  ago, 
because  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  everything  has  been 
thrown  out  of  relation  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  operation, 
and  this  statement,  I  think,  will  illustrate  what  was  accomplished. 
We  took  the  period  1910  to  19152  and  ascertained  the  average  annual 
cost  of  the  operation  of  the  various  departments  of  the  city,  taking 
only  the  part  of  the  whole  budget  that  was  affected  by  the  reorgani- 
zation, because  there  were  a  large  number  of  things  in  the  New  York 
City  budget  that  were  not  affected  at  all  by  the  immediate  adminis- 
tration, such  as  interest  on  the  public  debt,  the  educational  system, 
that  it  had  no  authority  over. 

Now,  the  cost  of  operating  the  departments  in  New  York  in  the 
years  from  1903  to  1908,  before  we  commenced  to  write  a  budget, 
showed  an  average  increase  over  the  cost  for  the  preceding  five  vears 
of  6.63  per  cent  of  the  budget.  For  the  period  from  1908  to  1913, 
or  the  next  five  years,  during  which  time  this  process  of  reorganiza- 
tion was  going  on,  the  average  increase  over  the  preceding  five  years 
^as  5.10  per  cent.  But  reorganization  had  been  cumulative,  so  that 
in  the  last  three  years  of  that  five,  or  from  1910  to  1913,  the  percentage 
had  fallen  to  4.44  per  cent.  In  the  period  from  1913  to  1914,  again, 
it  had  fallen  to  4.13  per  cent.  In  the  period  from  1914  to  1915  it 
fell  finally  to  four  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything  that  I  can  add  to  this  that  would  be  more  illuminat- 
ing to  the  whole  subject  than  that  statement.  Since  that  time  we  have 
not  made  a  comparison  of  the  figures,  because  the  war  came  on,  pro- 
ducing excessive  costs  in  the  operation  of  the  bureaus,  and  that  made 
it  impossible  for  \is  to  make  a  fair  estimate  or  comparison. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  budget  prepared  in  the  city  of  New 
York  now  ?    Does  the  mayor  take  responsibility  for  it  ? 

Mr.  CxrrnNO.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  true  that  the  members  of  the  board  of 
estimate  and  apportionment  have  nearly  equal  powers,  but  he  is  the 
man  who  stands  responsible  for  the  whole  budget  of  the  city. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  he  have  a  direetor  of  budget  or  boards 

Mr.  Cutting.  He  has  a  committee  of  men  that  have  become  pretty 
expert. 

The  Chairman.  They  prepare  it  and  submit  it  to  him? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  thing  that  is  done  is  that  the 
various  city  departments  submit  their  estimates,  wfrich  are  supposed 
to  be  in  by  the  1st  of  July.  Those  estimates  are  then  put  in  the  hands 
of  this  committee  and  thrashed  out  and  combined. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  fiscal  year  correspond  with  the  calendar 
year? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  estimates  are  made  and  submitted  by  the 
mayor  to  the  council,  do  they  have  the  right  to  increase  or  lower  the 
estimates  by  the  amount  appropriated  ? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Do  vou  mean  the  aldermen  or  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment?  The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment 
passes  on  the  budget  first  of  all. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  the  legislative  body,  so  far  as  making 
appropriations  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  the  power  to  increase  or  decrease  ? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  board  of  aldermen  only  has  the  power  of  re- 
duction ? 

Mr.  Cutting.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  do  not  have  power  to  increase  the  appropri- 
ation? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  very  frequently  decrease  the  estimate 
made  bv  the  mayor? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Almost  always,  and  then  the  mayor  has  the  power 
of  veto  over  the  board  of  aldermen. 

The  Chairman.  Can  he  veto  individual  items? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  budget  put  through  for  a  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  one  measure,  as  a  general  rule? 

Mr.  Cutting.  In  one  appropriation  measure.  That  has  to  bi 
done  by  the  30th  of  October. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  budget  is  made  by  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  to  begin  with? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madden.  Consisting  of  the  mayor,  the  presidents  of  the  bor- 
oughs, and  the  comptroller,  each  having  a  vote  according  to  the  size 
of  his  borough? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madden.  Some  having  two  votes,  some  three  votes,  and  some 
one? 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  mayor,  the  controller,  and  the  president  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  have  three  each.  They  have  the  controlling  vote 
in  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  method  employed  prior  to  tha  in- 
stallation of  this  budget  system  in  New  York? 
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Mr.  Cutting.  It  was  simply  that  the  various  departments  made 
all  their  estimates  en  bloc,  without  any  segregation  of  any  kind  at 
all.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  way  in  which  the  budget  was  made  was 
very  clearly  illuminated  by  an  instance  that  happened  in  New  York 
about  the  time  we  commenced  work  on  this  matter.  Some  time 
about  1908  we  opened  in  New  York  the  first  public  bath  house. 
New  York  had  no  experience  with  such  an  institution,  and  did  not 
know  how  much  it  would  cost  to  run  a  bath  house  for  a  year.  The 
man  in  charge  of  the  department — I  think  it  was  the  commissioner 
of  public  works — submitted  an  estimate  to  the  board  of  estimates 
and  apportionment  for  $52,000  for  the  expense  of  conducting  the 
bath  house  for  the  coming  year.  The  board  of  estimate  and  ap- 
portionment did  not  have  the  slightest  idea  as  to  how  much  it 
would  actually  cost  to  run  the  bath  house,  but,  on  the  basis  on 
which  they  made  appropriations  in  those  days,  they  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  commissioner  would  always  pad  his  request,  and  so 
they  simply  said,  "  We  will  let  you  have  $35,000."  Now,  they  had 
no  more  idea  as  to  whether  it  would  cost  $35,000  »or  $52,000  than 
we  might  have  sitting  here.  It  happened  at  that  time  that  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  New 
York  was  running  a  bath  house,  which  was  intended  as  a  model 
for  the  city. 

As  soon  as  the  statement  of  the  appropriation  came  out,  that 
association  wrote  to  the  mayor  stating  that  they  had  had  actual 
experience  in  operating  a  bath  house,  and  that  the  appropriation  of 
$35,000  was  not  only  too  large,  but  that  the  association  would  give 
its  pledge  that  it  would  run  this  bath  house  for  the  city  on  the 
same  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  employment  used  by  the  city  for 
$17,500,  which  was  just  half  the  appropriation  proposed.  That 
statement  was  published,  and  with  that  expert  information  by  those 
*who  had  operated  a  bath  house  and  know  what  it  would  cost,  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  could  not  make  that  appro- 
priation of  $35,000.  They  could  not  do  it,  because  for  the  first 
time  they  had  expert  information  as  to  what  it  actually  cost  to  run 
a  bath  house.  Therefore,  they  withdrew  tfie  appropriation  and 
made  a  new  one  of  $23,000,  thus  saving  $13,000  on  that  one  small 
item  of  a  bath  house,  and  simply  because  they  had  for  the  first  time 
reliable  information  from  people  who  knew  what  it  really  cost  to 
nin  a  bath  house. 

Mr.  Madden.  Did  they  save  it,  or  simply  refuse  to  appropriate  it? 
In  other  wordsj  would  it  have  been  expended  anyway? 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  $35,000? 

Mr.  Madden.  The  whole  thing.    You  say  they  saved  $22,000. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Thev  saved  $13,000,  or  the  difference  between 
*22.000  and  $35,000.  " 

Mr.  Campbell.  How  did  the  estimates  compare  with  the  amount 
iwommended  by  the  budget  board  or  committee. 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  mean  the  estimates  made  by  the  several  depart- 
ments.  You  say  that  estimates  were  made. 

Mr.  CuttingI  Do  you  mean  in  the  old  days? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cutting.  They  were  made  en  bloc. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  referring  to  the  size  of  the  estimates. 
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Mr.  Cutting.  They  were  always  cut  down  by  the  board  of  esti- 
mate and  apportionment.  They  were  all  cut  down,  but  without  any 
information  of  any  kind,  and  just  on  the  assumption  that  they  were 
padded,  because  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  had  no 
information  whatever  from  any  department  as  to  what  it  would  cost 
to  run  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  several  departments  make  their  estimates,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  Cutting.  They  now  make  segregated  estimates. 

Mr.  Campbell.  How  do  those  segregated  estimates  compare  in 
amount  with  the  final  budget? 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  gener- 
ally materially  reduces  the  estimates  of  the  department  heads.  It  is 
a  natural  thing  that  they  should  ask  for  more  than  they  should  have. 
Perhaps  they  could  use  the  money  wisely,  but  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  total  expenditures  may  be  such  that  their  requests  can 
not  be  granted.    They  must  be  considered  relatively. 

Mr.  Campbelu  What  is  the  total  expenditure  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Beard.  About  $248,000,000  this  year.  That  includes  county 
and  State  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  this  reduction,  or,  rather,  halting  of 
the  tendency  to  increase  appropriations  at  the  rate  of  from  over  5 
per  cent  to  almost  7  per  cent  per  year,  to  what  extent  do  you  regard 
the  saving  as  shown  by  that  reduction  due  to  fixing  responsibility  on 
the  mayor  for  the  budget  proposals? 

Mr.  Cutting.  To  a  very  large  degree,  unquestionably. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  efficiency  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Do  you  mean  now? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    Has  it  resulted  in  increased  efficiency? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir;  all  along  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  while  it  has  resulted  in  halting  this  ten- 
dency to  increase  appropriations,  you  think  it  has  also  resulted  in 
increased  efficiency  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  increased  effi- 
ciency, especially  among  the  subordinates  constituting  the  great  mass 
of  employees.  The  methods  employed  are  much  simpler.  Again, 
we  have  eliminated  a  vast  amount  of  duplication  in  the  way  of  book- 
keeping,  for  instance.  I  can  give  you  another  illustration  of  that 
At  the  time  when  one  of  our  new  comptrollers  was  elected,  about  10 
years  ago,  just  before  he  came  into  office — he  was  elected  in  Novem- 
ber and  this  was  just  before  he  came  into  office  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary— he  was  engaged  in  studying  his  department.  The  bureau  of 
municipal  research  had  just  finished  installing  its  new  principles 
under  Hermann  Metz.  who  was  going  out  at  that  time.  The  head 
auditor  came  to  the  new  comptroller  and  said,  "Mr.  Comptroller, 
this  is  no  doubt  a  good  thing  that  the  bureau  or  municipal  research 
is  putting  in,  but  it  is  a  very  costly  one."  He  said,  "  I  have  now  2$ 
subauditors  in  my  department,  but  we  have  got  to  have  9  more,  and, 
no  doubt,  it  would  be  wise  and  economical  to  put  in  those  9  addi- 
tional subauditors." 

Now,  the  new  comptroller  just  coming  into  office,  of  course,  had 
no  information  at  that  time  regarding  the  matter.  In  the  first  place, 
he  did  not  know  the  personnel  of  the  department  at  all,  and  had  no 
information  whatever.       He  turned  to  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
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Research,  and  said, "  You  have  put  this  new  system  in,  and  now  what 
«an  you  say  to  me  with  reference  to  enlarging  the  bookeeping  depart- 
ment f"  The  bureau  said,  "In  a  very  snort  time  we  will  show  you 
that  instead  of  requiring  nine  additional  employees,  you  can  dismiss 
nine  of  them,  and  operate  the  whole  department  with  fourteen." 
After  a  short  time,  that  was  done.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  unfa- 
miliar with  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  with  the  vast  amount  of  labor 
falling  on  his  shoulders  he  could  not  well  have  accomplished  that 
change.  It  cannot  be  done  unless  there  is  somebody  who  is  expert 
enough  to  show  how  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  power  does  the  comptroller  have  over  the 
expenditure  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  is  very  large. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Can  he  stop  an  expenditure  by  a  department  before 
the  account  comes  to  him?  If  he  knows  that  a  certain  branch  of  the 
Government  is  about  to  make  an  expenditure,  can  he  challenge  that 
item  of  expenditure? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Under  the  budget? 

Mr.  Hawley.  After  the  appropriation  is  made  and  the  money  is 
apportioned  to  his  department.  Can  he  challenge  expenditures  of 
any  department  of  any  money  by  saying  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  body  that  appropriated  the  money,  or  that  it  is  illegal 
or  improper? 

Mr.  Beard.  He  can  challenge  it  on  the  ground  of  illegality. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Can  he  control  the  expenditures? 

Mr.  Beard.  He  could  hold  them  up  temporarily,  at  least. 

Mr.  Madden.  He  has  no  jurisdiction  over  that,  has  he? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Can  he  challenge  an  expenditure  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  improvident? 

Mr.  Cutting.  He  has  already  voted  for  the  budget. 

Mr,  Madden.  The  comptroller  is  the  chief  bookkeeper  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  is  also  the  banker  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  the  banker  and  fiscal  agent  of  the  city,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  has  no  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  legality  of 
exoenditures. 

Mr.  Cutting.  No,  sir;  that  would  go  to  the  corporation  counsel. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Does  he  not  pass  on  the  letter  of  the  law  with  ref- 
erence to  expenditures? 

Mr.  Beard.  He  can  raise  the  question  of  whether  this  expenditure 
was  actually  authorized  by  the  budget  in  passing  on  the  vouchers. 
Dr.  Cleveland  is  better  acquainted  with  that  phase  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  an  item  comes  to  the  comptroller  and  he 
is  not  sure  whether  there  has  been  any  appropriation  made  for  the 
item :  He  submits  that  question  to  the  corporation  counsel,  and  the 
corporation  counsel,  we  will  say,  advises  him  that  there  has  been  no 
appropriation  for  that  item.  Now,  who  is  the  officer  in  the  Govern- 
ment that  makes  the  ruling  that  may  disallow  the  claim  ? 

Mr.  Beard.  The  corporation  counsel's  opinion  would  be  held  by  the 
department  to  be  controlling. 

Mr.  Cutting.  He  has  already  passed  on  the  budget,  and  every  item 
is  supposed  to  be  in  the  budget;  so  that,  of  course,  if  something  comes 
llP  that  is  not  in  the  budget  he  does  not  make  the  expenditure  if  he  is 
not  authorized  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Madden.  The  city  of  Chicago  has  practically  the  same  sort  of 
budget  system  that  you  have  in  New  York.  I  was  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  Chicago  for  seven  years.  Our  system  is  similar, 
except  that  we  have  no  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  in  Chi- 
cago. The  heads  of  the  departments  and  the  comptroller  sit  down,  to- 
gether with  the  mayor  and  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  and 
work  out  a  budget.  It  is  then  passed  on  to  the  finance  committee  and 
it  is  brought  before  the  council  and  acted  on  by  the  council.  The 
mayor  has  the  power  to  veto  any  item  in  the  bill,  which  power  does 
not  exist  in  a  good  many  places.  Then  the  amounts  are  credited  to 
each  department,  and  they  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments.  The  heads  of  the  departments  let  contracts, 
create  obligations,  and  approve  bills.  The  comptroller  acts  as  pay- 
master. He  has  no  power  to  go  behind  the  returns  of  those  vouchers, 
and  I  assume  that  your  comptroller  has  not  that  authority. 

Mr.  Cutting.  He  has  not  if  it  is  authorized  by  the  budget. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  there  is  an  appropriation  for  the  repair  of 
streets  and  an  item  is  presented  which  would  mean  to  some  extent  the 
resurfacing  of  streets  and  that  question  should  come  before  the  comp- 
troller. As  I  understand  it,  the  comptroller  would  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  corporation  counsel  as  to  whether  or  not  the  appropriation 
for  the  repair  of  streets  was  available  to  pay  for  a  job  of  street  resur- 
facing. Suppose  the  corporation  counsel  should  hold  that  it  was  not 
available  for  that  purpose,  in  the  last  analysis,  who  makes  the  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  claim  shall  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  comptroller  acts,  finally,  of  course. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  fact.  I  think  the  fact  is 
that  the  man  in  charge  of  the  department  takes  the  question  as  to  the 
availability  of  the  appropriation  under  consideration  and  decides 
whether  or  not  the  contract  will  be  let,  and  if  he  lets  the  contract  and 
creates  an  overdraft  the  comptroller  is  still  bound 

Mr.  Cutting  (interposing).  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Madden.  He  is  in  our  city. 

Mr.  Garner.  Under  the  Federal  Government  the  duty  is  imposed 
upon  him  to  determine  the  legality  of  claims,  and  in  determining  the 
legality  that  would  certainly  involve  the  question  of  whether  Congress 
had  made  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  true  of  the  United  States  Government,  but  it 
is  not  true  of  the  city  of  New  York  or  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  you  will  find  that  is  the  case  in  the  city  of 
Xew  York  only  this,  that,  of  course,  if  a  man  exceeds  his  appropria- 
tion, then  the  whole  board  of  assessment  and  apportionment  has  to 
sit  down  and  consider  it.  If  they  say  that  they  will  make  an  appro- 
priation to  cover  the  deficit,  that  will  be  done,  but  I  am  sure  that  tfr 
comptroller  alone  would  not  pay  it. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  must  be  in  case  of  an  emergency.  Of  course* 
they  can  not  make  any  appropriation  between  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  our  city  unless  it  is  an 
emergency. 

Mr.  Cutting.  We  do  that  in  New  York  sometimes. 

Mr.  Madden.  But  only  in  case  of  an  emergency? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  statement  with  regard 

to  the  application  of  those  principles  to  a  budget  sysem  for  the  United 

States  Government? 
Mr.  Cutting.  I  fear  I  could  not,  but  you  have  heard  statements 

covering  that  phase  of  it  from  other  witnesses.     Of  course,  I  am 

heartily  in  sympathy  with  this  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a 

budget  system  in  the  National  Government. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the 

principles  upon  which  your  budget  are  planned  are  applicable  to  the 

Federal  Government? 
Mr.  Cutting.  I  do,  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  making  estimates  and  appropriations  is 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Would  you  advocate  limiting  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  increase  appropriations  over  the  budget? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  would,  unless  Congress  at  the  same  time  should 
make  provision  of  resources  from  which  to  meet  their  increase. 

Mr.  Garner.  Is  your  budget  system  in  the  form  of  a  law,  or  is  it 
simply  the  action  of  the  mayor? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  is  in  the  form  of  law.    It  is  in  the  charter. 

Mr.  Garner.  The  way  the  budget  originates,  to  begin  with,  I  sup- 
pose, is  that  an  estimate  of  the  revenues  is  made,  or  is  the  estimate 
of  expenditures  first  made? 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  estimate  for  expenditures  is  first  made. 

Mr.  Madden.  Then  you  levy  taxes,  so  far  as  taxes  are  necessary 
on  realty  and  personal  property  which  must  be  appropriated  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  levy? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madden.  Then  you  estimate  your  miscellaneous  receipts,  which 
need  not  be  all  appropriated,  unless  it  is  thought  proper  that  they 
should  be? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  they  are  estimated  in  a  large 
degree. 

Sir.  Madden.  But,  of  course,  you  do  not  need  to  appropriate 
up  to  the  limit  of  the  estimated  miscellaneous  receipts.  If  you  do 
you  may  have  an  overappropriation. 

Mr.  Cutting.  That  is  what  they  must  do  sometimes. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  causes  the  necessity  of  issuing  bonds  frequently* 
because  they  overestimate  the  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir.    They  are  always  apt  to  overestimate  them. 

Mr.  Madden.  Is  it  not  done  largely  on  purpose,  in  order  that  they 
may  make  appropriations  far  in  excess  of  the  revenues,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  bonded  expenses  of  the  city? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  that  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  they  have 
very  seriously  overestimated  the  income  to  be  derived  from  real 
estate.  I  mean  that  the  estimates  have  been  so  high  that  a  large 
number  of  those  assessments  have  not  been  paid. 

Mr.  Madden.  They  have  been  set  aside  by  the  courts? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  do  not  overestimate  your  miscellaneous  reve- 
nues? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Not  to  a  large  degree. 
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Mr.  Madden.  Is  it  not  frequently  done  with  knowledge  of  the  fact 
in  advance  that  you  are  overestimating  them  in  order  that  you  ma; 
apparently  have  more  revenue  with  which  to  conduct  the  city  than 
you  really  have,  and  does  not  that  cause  the  issue  of  bonds? 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  handles 
that  question. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  stated  that  the  budget  for  New  York  is  prepared 
by  the  mayor,  with  the  assistance  of  a  ooard. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir;  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  this  board  appointed  or  elected  by  the  people! 

Mr.  Cutting.  Three  of  the  members  are  elected  by  the  whole  city, 
the  mayor,  the  comptroller,  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men. Each  one  of  them  have  three  votes  in  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment.  The  others  are  the  borough  presidents,  who  are 
live  in  number. 

Mr.  Byrns.  They  are  elected? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  boroughs. 

Mr.  Byrns.  By  the  voters  in  the  respective  boroughs? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  8  votes  and  the  others  have  9. 
Three  of  them  are  elected  by  the  whole  city,  and  they  have  altogether 
9  votes,  while  the  others  have  8  votes. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Then,  the  entire  board  is  elected  by  the  people? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Did  I  understand  you  to  state  that  you  were  in  favor, 
so  far  as  the  National  Government  is  concerned,  oif  imposing  restric- 
tions upon  the  power  of  Members  of  Congress  to  offer  amendments 
to  increase  appropriations? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Under  the  budget? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir ;  unless,  at  the  same  time — and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  sufficently  expert  on  this  to  answer  your  question — unless 
at  the  same  time  they  made  an  appropriation  from  resources  to  meet 
that  specific  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Then,  you  would  leave  the  entire  responsibility  with 
the  Executive  and  those  whom  he  selects  by  his  own  appointment, 
rather  than  with  those  elected  by  the  people,  as  to  the  formulation  of 
new  policies  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  that  is  the  democratic  way  of  doing  it.  That 
is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  it  entirely  democratic  to  take  away  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House,  for  instance,  who  are  directly  responsible  to 
the  people  and  who  are  elected  by  the  people,  any  voice  whatever 
with  reference  to  appropriations  made  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  it  would  be  all  right  for  them  to  put  in  their 
requests  at  the  time  the  budget  is  being  made,  and  have  them  con- 
sidered there. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  after  that 

Mr.  Cutting  (interposing).  After  that;  I  do  not  think  they  should 
have  power  to  increase  the  appropriations.  The  reason  I  say  that  is 
democratic  is  because  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we  delegate  power  to 
the  Chief  Executive,  we  ought  to  give  him  all  the  power  we  can  pve 
for  the  just  performance  of  his  duties,  and  then  hold  him  respon- 
sible. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  Of  course,  we  understand  that  the  Chief  Executive,  in 
the  first  instance,  can  not  look  into  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
items  of  appropriations  that  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  he  would  have  to  get  the  information  and 
be  influenced  largely  by  appointive  officers. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Byrns.  For  that  reason,  I  question  whether  it  would  be  en- 
tirely democratic  to  leave  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir;  because  you  hold  him  responsible  for  the 
whole  thing,  and  unless  you  do  locate  the  responsibility  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  get  anywhere  at  all. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  you  largely  overestimate  the  revenues  against 
which  you  make  appropriations,  and  make  appropriations  up  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  estimates  and  then  expend  up  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  appropriations,  would  that  be  a  species  of  extravagance  or  a 
species  of  economy?    Does  it  not  result  in  one  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Cutting.  That  is  a  problematical  question. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  you  overestimate 

Mr.  Cutting  (interposing).  That  would  depend  upon  the  heads  of 
i he  departments  altogether,  or  upon  their  loyalty  and  efficiency. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  admitted  to  me  a  short  time  ago  that  the  ten- 
dency was  to  overestimate. 

Mr.  Cutting.  It"  is  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Madden.  Is  that  not  true  everywhere? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Madden.  Where  we  have  ordinary  revenues  as  the  basis  for 
expenditures? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  that  be  true,  and  the  budget  system  exists  where 
that  is  done,  is  there  any  economy  following  the  policy  of  a  budget? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  so,  decidedly ;  but,  of  course,  as  I  said,  that 
depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  loyalty  and  efficiency  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  a  matter  of  public  policy,  of  course,  but  when 
you  admit  that  the  estimates  are  made  largely  in  excess  of  the  actual 
revenues,  and  the  appropriations  are  met  by  the  revenues  and  the 
expenditures  are  met  by  the  appropriations,  and  a  deficit  results  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  because  the  expenditures  are  on  the  basis  of  the 
appropriation 

Mr.  Cutting  (interposing).  But  the  way  to  overcome  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  exactly  the  way  we  have  adoptee!  of  having  a  budget  com- 
mittee of  experts  who  will  be  better  able  to  estimate  what  the  revenues 
will  be  than  those  who  have  some  particular  object  in  overestimating 
them. 

Mr.  Madden.  Then,  why  do  you  not  do  that  in  New  York?  You 
have  not  done  that  in  New  York,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Do  you  mean  in  the  matter  of  overestimating? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  we  used  to  do  it,  but  I  do  not  think  we  are 
fining  it  as  much  as  we  used  to. 

Mr.  Madden.  How  much  deficit  do  you  create  every  year  on  account 
of  overestimating? 
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Mr.  Beard.  From  five  to  eight  million  dollars  a  year,  but  they  must 
pay  it  in  the  next  year's  budget.    They  can  not  pile  it  up. 

Mr.  Madden.  They  issue  bonds  to  meet  that  deficit,  do  they  notl 

Mr.  Beard.  But  they  must  meet  it  next  year,  and  they  can  not  pile 
it  up. 

Mr.  Madden.  But  those  bonds  do  not  run  for  simply  a  single  year. 

Mr.  Beard.  They  run  just  for  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Madden.  Finally  you  would  get  an  accumulation  of  several 
years. 

Mr.  Beard.  No,  sir;  they  can  not  accumulate  them. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  you  expend  $8,000,000  more  this  year  than  your 
revenues,  and  $8,000,000  more  next  year  than  the  revenues,  and 
$8,000,000  more  next  year  than  the  revenues  finally  you  would  have 
your  whole  budget  used  up  to  meet  overexpenditures. 

Mr.  Beard.  The  overexpenditure  of  a  year  ago  would  be  made  up 
out  of  the  budget  of  this  year,  and  you  can  never  have  more  than 
seven  or  eight  million  dollars  of  back  indebtedness  on  that  account 
under  the  charter. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Two  years  ago  we  undertook  heroically  to  pay  off 
what  had  accumulated  in  the  years  before.  At  one  time  there  was 
an  accumulation  of  $30,000,000,  I  think,  and  that  was  paid  off 
altogether. 

Mr.  Madden.  What  took  its  place? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  was  paid  on  out  of  revenues  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Madden.  And  no  bonds  were  issued  ? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No,  sir- 
Mr.  Hawlet.  Suppose  this  state  of  facts  existed:  A  department 
having  charge  of  the  paving  of  streets  proposes  to  let  a  contract 
for  $500,000,  but  the  comptroller,  from  information  of  his  own,  be- 
lieves that  is  an  excessive  price,  and  thinks  it  could  be  done  for 
$400,000.    Has  he  any  power  to  interfere  in  that  case  ? 

Mr.  Cutting.  He  would  have  passed  on  that  estimate  in  the 
budget,  and  if  he  had  information  that  led  him  to  believe  that  that 
was  an  overcharge  when  the  budget  came  before  him 

Mr.  Hawlet  (interposing).  Each  proposed  improvement  is  esti- 
mated for  in  the  budget? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  And  there  is  not  any  appropriation  to  be  expended 
generally  in  the  discretion  of  the  department,  but  every  item  is 
segregated  ? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Every  item  is  segregated. 

Mr.  Madden.  Are  street  improvements  in  New  York  made  from 
special  assessments,  or  are  they  paid  for  out  of  general  taxes? 

Mr.  Beard.  Do  you  mean  repairs? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  mean  paving. 

Mr.  Beard.  I  can  not  answer  that  offhand. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  they  are  paid  out  of  special  assessments,  that 
would  not  be  included  in  the  budget,  because  you  would  not  know 
how  many  streets  would  be  paved,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  is  a  lien  on  the  property  if  it  is  not  paid. 

Mr.  Madden.  But  you  would  not  know  what  streets  would  be 
paved,  and  so  you  could  not  include  it  in  your  budget. 
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Mr.  Cutting.  We  estimate  the  whole  amount  of  the  cost.  The 
department  must  bring  in  figures  showing  what  it  wants  for  paving 
and  repairs. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  for  the  city's  part  of  it,  but  it  does  not 
provide  for  the  part  to  be  paid  by  assessment  against  the  property. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Is  your  general  repair  work  provided  fer  in  a  lump 
sum  to  be  expended  in  the  discretion  of  the  departments? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  is  to  a  large  degree  segregated. 

Mr.  Beard.  The  degree  of  segregation  varies  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Suppose  the  head  of  the  department  lets  a  contract 
for  repair  work  at  $35,000,  to  be  paid  out  of  a  lump-sum  appropria- 
tion, and  the  comptroller  believes  it  should  be  done  for  $20,000 ;  can 
he  stop  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  Beard.  Not  if  it  is  authorized  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  if  it  is  not  authorized  in  the  budget,  and  a 
lump-sum  appropriation  was  gotten  which  can  be  used  at  his  dis- 
cretion ? 

Mr.  Beard.  He  could  not  interfere  with  the  discretion  there. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cutting,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  information  you  have  given  us.  It  was  information  that 
the  committee  did  not  have  in  respect  to  a  municipal  budget. 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  thank  the  committee  for  its  attention. 


Friday,  September  26,  1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHAELES  A.  BEABD,  BIRECT0B  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH,  261  BROADWAY,  NEW 
Y0EK. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Beard,  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Beard.  I  am  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
at  261  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  same  organization  that  Mr.  Cutting 
spoke  about  this  morning. 

Mr.  Beard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  the  director? 

Mr.  Beard.  I  have  been  director  a  little  over  one  year,  but  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  service  about  four  years.  %m 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  your  whole  time  to  the  duties  of 
the  office? 

Mr.  Beard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  functions  of  this  bureau? 

Mr.  Beard.  It  conducts  continuous  inquiries  in  the  field  of  New 
York  City  government;  cooperates  with  city  officials,  studies  the 
problems  of  the  government  of  the  State  of  New  York.  For  some 
time  we  have  been  going  outside  at  the  request  of  other  cities,  and 
other  States,  and  making  studies  of  their  financial,  administrative, 
and  accounting  problems. 

The  Chairman.  Looking  to  an  improvement  of  the  conditions  in 
the  city  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Beard.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  recognized  by  the  city  government  of 
New  York  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Beard.    Officially? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beard.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  bureau  is  sustained  by  private  subscriptions? 

Mr.  Beard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madden.  Your  information  is  promulgated  through  the  press, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Beard.  Yes,  sir;  mainly,  and  through  publications  such  as 
I  present  here. 

Mr.  Madden.  Prior  to  your  taking  up  this  work,  what  business 
were  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Beard.  I  was  a  professor  in  Columbia  University,  in  the  field 
of  government ;  a  student  of  government. 

Mr.  Madden.  Have  you  written  any  books? 

Mr.  Beard.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Mr.  Madden.  Of  what  nature? 

Mr.  Beard.  On  American  government,  American  municipal  gov- 
ernment, American  citizenship,  and  quite  a  number  of  subjects. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  make  a  statement  to  the  committee  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  budgetary  legislation? 

Mr.  Beard.  May  I  be  permitted  to  present  to  the  committee  a 
number  of  documents  which  we  have  published  dealing  with  the 
budget  in  States  and  cities? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  them  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Beard.  May  I  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  document 
entitled  "  The  Governor's  Budget  in  Maine,"  which  illustrates  the 
way  in  which  the  governor,  without  any  legislation,  may  take  the 
leadership  in  the  formulation  of  a  budget,  establish  cooperative  rela- 
tions with  his  legislature,  and  sit  at  the  table  with  the  representatives 
of  the  legislature  and  work  out  the  plans?  That  is  a  very  interesting 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  you  can  do  this  by  custom  without 
legislation. 

Mr.  Garner.  Can  that  be  done  equally  well  from  the  Federal  stand- 
point as  from  the  State  standpoint? 

Mr.  Beard.  Probably ;  but  there  is  this  difference :  The  President 
of  the  United  States  is  more  largely  occupied  with  important  political 
questions  than  is  tlue  governor  of  a  State,  and  he  is  not  able  to  give, 
I  imagine,  as  much  attention  to  the  details  of  budget  making  as  the 
governor  of  a  State,  who  does  not  have  foreign  affairs  and  many 
other  highly  complicated  questions  of  national  policy  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Garner.  Unless  the  governor  or  President  should  take  the 
initiative,  with  a  desire  to  accomplish  the  result  suggested  in  this 
document,  it  could  not  be  done,  anvwav? 

Mr.  Beard.  That  is  true,  but  this  document  shows  that  the  Presi- 
dent, if  he  had  the  time  and  inclination  to  do  so,  without  any  legisla- 
tion, except,  perhaps,  a  law  creating  an  agency  to  help  him  study 
the  problem,  could  prepare  and  send  to  Congress  a  budget  showing 
his  views  of  the  expenditures  and  revenues. 

Mr.  Madden.  Have  you  reached  the  conclusion  that  there  are  no 
complications  in  the  form  of  the  Federal  Government  that  do  not 
exist  in  the  State  and  municipal  governments  in  the  matter  of  the 
introduction  of  a  budget  system. 
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Mr.  Beard.  I  think  there  are  complications. 
Mr.  Madden.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  get  at. 
Mr.  Beard.  I  think  that  the  striking  thing  is  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  President  as  compared  with  a  mayor  of  a  city  or  the 
governor  of  a  State.  The  President  is  elected  on  large  political  issues 
and  must  devote  his  attention  mainly  to  carrying  out  his  political 
policies,  and  therefore  will  have  at  best  but  little  time  to  give  to  the 
great  and  infinte  details  of  budget  making.  That  is  why  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  make  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  our  chief  budget  officer,  removing  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment all  the  services  that  are  not  related  primarily  to  finance. 
He  should  be  made  responsible.  I  think  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  may  be  removed 
by  the  President  is  in  itself  important  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
State  government  where  the  comptroller  or  treasurer  is  elected  by 
popular  vote,  and  may  belong  to  the  other  political  party  and  thus 
entirely  independent  of  the  governor. 

I  think  this  is  such  a  high  and  important  function  in  the  Govern- 
ment that  we  might  very  well  make  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  chief  financial  officer,  under  the  President,  of  course,  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  preparing  the  financial  plan.  He  could  talk 
it  over  with  the  President,  as  the  President  desired,  and  if  the 
President  became  vitally  interested  in  any  particular  part  of  it  he 
would  want  to  make  it  a  subject  for  a  special  message  to  Congress. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Beard,  suppose  the  platforms  of  both 
of  the  parties  at  an  election  have  very  elaborate  planks  with  regard 
to  economy  and  reduction  in  expenditures.  We  give  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  right  to  present  a  budget  and,  as  you  suggest, 
make  him  responsible  for  it.  When  the  election  comes,  around  again 
we  find  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  expenditures  and  no  reduc- 
tions at  all,  and  that  extravagance  is  rampant.  The  people  have  no 
opportunity,  then,  to  punish  the  administration  unless  it  is  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  Member  of  Congress.  So  far  as  the  responsibility  for 
the  estimate  is  concerned,  the  people  can  not  hold  anybody  re- 
sponsible, because  they  did  not  select  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  President,  and  Congress  has  said  that  he  is 
the  official  who  is  to  be  made  responsible  for  that  budget  and  for  that 
program  of  economy. 

Mr.  Beard.  I  take  this  exception,  if  I  may,  to  your  statement.  I 
think  the  people  hold  the  President  responsible  for  his  Cabinet 
officers.  I  do  not  think  the  President  can  shift  to  anybody  else  the 
responsibility  for  any  important  question  of  administrative  policy. 
I  mean,  I  think  it  is  so  well  fixed  in  the  public  mind  thiat  that  is 
necessarily  so.  Now,  if  you  look  over  the  history  of  legislation  in 
reference  to  Cabinet  positions,  you  will  find  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  especially  the  President's  own  official.  That  is,  he  has  to 
<lo  everything  the  President  orders  him  to  do  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  under  the  statute.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  same  sort 
of  statute  should  not  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  it 
would  be  publicly  understood  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
eomes  under  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
handling  the  finances  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  fact  that  the  President  appoints  the  Secretary 
°f  the  Treasury  makes  the  President  responsible. 
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Mr.  Beard.  I  think  so.  Certainly  we  hold  Mr.  Wilson  responsible 
for  the  policies  of  Mr.  Lansing.  I  mean  that  as  long  as  Mr.  Wilson 
retains  Mr.  Lansing  in  the  Cabinet,  I  assume  that  they  are  agreed 
on  general  policies. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  complaint  against 
the  Postmaster  General  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
postal  laws.  He  is  the  President's  Postmaster  General.  Whether 
those  complaints  are  well  founded  or  not,  the  people  never  think 
of  President  Wilson's  connection  with  the  Postmaster  General  at  all. 
They  simply  feel  that  they  are  complaining  against  the  acts  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  and  they  hold  him  responsibile,  and  yet  they 
have  no  way  of  expressing  their  disapproval  of  his  actions. 

Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  not  think  that  in  the  next  cam- 
paign that  will  be  one  of  the  questions  discussed,  the  administration 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  Mr.  Wilson  or  the  Democratic 
Party  will  have  to  assume  responsibility  therefor? 

Mr.  IIawley.  Suppose  we  make  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
budgetary  officer  on  the  part  of  the  Executive.  He  submits  a  budget 
and  it  is  criticized  in  the  country,  and  the  President  finds  some 
method  of  dispensing  with  the  services  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  a  concession  to  popular  clamor.  Then  if  you  raise  the 
question  in  the  next  campaign  the  answer  will  be  that  that  official 
was  discredited  and  dismissed. 

Mr.  Beard.  If  the  President  displaces  him,  then  I  think  he  would 
clear  himself  of  responsibility,  because  he  would  put  in  somebody 
else  who  would  have  a  different  policy. ' 

The  Chairman.  You  would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
power  to  revise  and  change  the  estimates,  a  power  he  does  not  have 
at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Beard.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
information  that  Congress  ought  not  to  have  about  the  affairs  of  the 
Government,  and  therefore  I  would  also  require  him  to  present  to 
Congress  through  the  President  the  estimates  as  submitted  to  him, 
as  well  as  his  own  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimates  as  submitted  to  him? 

Mr.  Beard.  Yes ;  and  also  his  own  estimates. 

Mr.  IIawley.  That  is  a  good  observation  you  made  a  moment  ago, 
but  on  this  end  of  the  Avenue  we  find  it  very  hard  to  carry  out  in  a 
great  many  instances. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Beard.  There  are  one  or  two  phases  of  the  subject  that  I  would 
like  to  bring  especially  to  your  attention  before  I  conclude.  As  I 
have  studied  this  problem  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  the  city 
and  in  a  number  of  cities,  I  find  that  the  central  point  of  interest, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  budget  is  to  get  consideration  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  expenditures  at  one  time  by  some  responsible  body.  I  think 
that  is  the  heart  of  it,  as  I  see  it,  watching  it  in  our  small  cities 
and  large  cities  and  in  New  York.  Now,  I  do  not  think  it  mattered 
so  much  in  the  days  of  light  taxation  if  we  did  have  a  lax  and  a 
loose  way  of  making  appropriations,  but  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  striking  fact  that  is  constantly  impressed  upon  nie 
as  a  student  of  municipal  government.  I  mean  the  rising  cost  of 
city  government.    I  will  illustrate  that  by  a  reference  to  the  city 
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of  Newark,  N.  J.  If  the  expenditures  of  that  city  increase  the 
next  10  years  as  they  have  during  the  last  10  years  and  the  assessed 
property  values  increase  in  the  same  ratio,  the  citizens  of  Newark 
will  pay  something  like  5.9  per  cent  tax  on  property  assessed  up  to 
80  per  cent  and  90  per  cent  of  its  value. 
Mr.  Madden.  What  is  the  rate  now? 

Mr.  Beard.  Three  and  forty  one-hundredths.  Our  cities  are  really 
facing  a  grave  crisis.  I  have  been  analyzing  expenditures  in  our 
cities,  and  up  until  1914  our  cities  were  increasing  their  services, 
because  you  Know  that  as  a  town  grows  it  necessarily  increases  its 
services.  It  must  have  recreation  facilities,  parks  ana  playgrounds, 
and  things  like  that,  which  cost  money,  that  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  an  urban  population  to  maintain  the  high  standards  of  living 
and  develop  the  right  kind  of  citizens. 

Now,  about  1914  there  came  an  abrupt  stop  pretty  generally  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  services  we  were  rendering  in  the  cities. 
Then  came  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  what  we  were  actually  doing, 
until  now  our  cities  are  unable  to  expand  those  services  which  they 
ought  to  expand.    I  was  talking  with  a  gentleman  from  Cleveland 
yesterday  who  came  in  to  talk  to  me  about  the  finances  of  that  city 
and  their  inability  to  carry  out  a  program  of  Americanization.    He 
said  they  had  something  like  80,000  men  who  were  not  naturalized 
in  Cleveland  and  did  not  vote.    Many  of  them  were  Hungarians,  who 
read  only  Hungarian  newspapers.    The  city  does  not  have  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  expand  the  city  parks  and  playgrounds  and  do  those 
things  which  improve  the  public  life  of  the  city  and  tend  to  make 
good  citizens  and  make  people  care  about  their  Government.    We 
extended  our  services  until  about  1914,  when  our  increased  cost  of 
living  compelled  us  to  curtail  expenses.    Now  our  cities  are  at  their 
wits'  end  for  revenues,  with  prohibition  cutting  off  their  revenue 
from  that  important  source  and  the  personal-property  tax  failing  to 
yield  a  revenue  sufficient  to  take  care  of  increasing  expenditures. 
Being  compelled  to  rely  mainly  upon  real  property  taxes,  we  have 
about  reached  a  point  where  our  cities  must  have  help  of  some  kind. 
Looking  into  the  future,  I  see  a  development  of  this  kind — that  you 
are  going  to  be  called  upon  more  and  more  in  Congress  to  aid  the 
States  in  the  extension  of  their  services.    You  have  done  it  in  the 
way  of  roads,  public  health,  and  education.    I  am  not  saying  that  you 
have  not  done  enough,  but  I  say  you  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to 
aid  our  States  and  they  in  turn  will  be  called  upon  to  aid  our 
municipalities.    Now,  let  me  illustrate  that.    I  have  in  mind  a  city, 
which  I  will  not  name,  as  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  in  the  record,  that 
is  surrounded  by  residential  areas,  the  owners  of  factories  and  great 
shops  live  outside  of  the  city.    I  have  made  a  study  of  the  movement 
of  the  population  and  find  that  there  is  a  very  large  alien  popula- 
tion, and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  are 
nonhome  owners;  that  is,  they  are  tenants.     As  those  with   low 
standards  of  living  move  into  property  they  push  down  the  value 
of  it.   As  that  city  grows  in  size  and  in  congestion,  and  as  its  govern- 
ment is  called  upon  to  render  more  and  more  service  to  its  citizens 
in  the  way  of  help,  its  actual  capacity  to  pav  for  those  services  is 
really  declining  through  a  fall  in  the  value  of  real  property. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  the  assess- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  property? 
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Mr.  Beard.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  very  frank  in  saying  to  the  people  of 
that  city  "  I  see  no  way  in  which  you  can  solve  your  problem  unless 
you  go  to  the  State."  Our  States  are  going  to  be  called  upon  more 
and  more  and  in  turn  they  will  call  upon  the  Federal  Government 
for  aid. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  was  in  a  city  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  you 
are  describing  and  I  think  down  between  Eighth  Street  and  Four- 
teenth Street  in  that  city  a  gentleman  told  me  that  a  man  could 
almost  pick  his  residence  there  and  get  it  if  he  paid  the  taxes  on  it— 
that  the  taxes  were  running  anywhere  from  $1,200  to  $3,000  a  year 
on  residential  property. 

Mr.  Beard.  We  have  about  reached  the  end  of  the  age  of  light 
taxes.  We  have  reached  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  great  pressure 
on  the  Government  for  increased  expenditures.  I  find  no  way  to 
solve  the  problem  of  expenditures.  The  only  thing  I  say,  and  we 
say  it  in  New  York,  in  Newark,  and  in  all  large  cities — all  we  can 
ask  of  public  officials  is  to  consider  the  whole  program  of  expendi- 
tures at  one  time  and  decide  upon  the  merits  ana  relative  importance 
of  the  various  elements,  instead  of  continuing  to  do  as  they  did 
years  ago — start  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  board  of 
aldermen  appropriating  so  much  money  and  adding  to  the  appro- 
priations from  time  to  time,  never  knowing  how  things  stood  until 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Beard,  going  back  to  your  plan  in  regard  to 
estimates,  do  you  think  it  is  important  that  the  estimates  of  the 
various  departments  as  made  by  the  department  chiefs  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  estimates  as  presented  to  Congress? 

Mr.  Beard.  I  think  this  body  should  have  oef ore  it  what  the  bu- 
reau chiefs  have  requested. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  law  which  has  been  in  effect  for  a  long 
time  requiring  the  school  board  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pre- 
sent its  estimates  of  the  anticipated  expenses  for  the  next  ensuing 
year.  Then  the  law  provides  that  the  commissioners  shall  submit 
their  estimates  and  shall  also  present  the  estimates  of  the  board  at 
the  same  time  that  they  present  their  estimates.  There  has  never 
been  any  consideration  given  to  the  estimates  of  the  board.  The 
estimates  that  are  taken  up  and  considered  are  the  estimates  of  the 
reviewing  body.  I  do  not  recall  when  any  hearing  was  given  on  the 
report  by  the  school  board  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  hearing  is 
always  predicated  upon  and  relates  only  to  the  final  estimates  made 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Beard.  I  think  that  would  be  just  a  matter  for  Congi^ess  to 
determine — whether  or  not  it  thought  there  was  information  enough 
in  the  report  of  the  subordinate  officials  to  warrant  having  the  re- 
ports and  requests  printed.  I  should  think  the  committee  in  dis- 
cussing the  estimates  might  want  to  have  before  it  what  the  teachers 
thought  ought  to  be  done,  because  Congress  might  want  to  choose 
some  other  policy  than  that  recommended  by  the  commissioners. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  not  that  condition  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
commissioners  generally  reduce  the  estimates? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  think  the  teachers  always 
make  an  estimate  for  an  enlarged  service  in  their  recommendations. 

Mr.  Beard.  Yes,  they  naturally  will  fight  for  larger  service.  Xow, 
there  are  one  or  two  other  matters  contained  in  this  document— 
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Report  on  Retrenchment  and  Reorganization  in  the  State  Govern- 
ment, prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment  of  the  Recon- 
struction Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York — that  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  your  body.  You  may  all  have  this  mat- 
ter before  you,  but  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  it  now.  It  is 
very  striking,  the  way  in  which  we  experiment  in  our  States,  and 
then  the  idea  comes  up  here  to  Congress,  as  in  the  case  of  woman 
suffrage  and  prohibition  and  popular  election  of  Senators.  If  you 
will  examine  the  tendency  of  American  thinking,  I  think  you  will 
see  that  it  is  entirely  toward  making  the  executive  branch  responsi- 
ble for  budget  recommendations;  that  is,  toward  making  the  Chief 
Executive  responsible  for  presenting  to  the  legislature  a  complete 
financial  plan  with  his  judgment  thereon.  There  is  just  one  other 
point  and  I  am  through,  and  that  is  the  question  as  to  the  legislative 
procedure. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Before  you  leave  the  subject  of  estimates,  there 
is  one  matter  about  which  I  asked  some  one  yesterday,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  your  opinion  upon  it  now.  How  would  you  expect  to 
get  a  reduction  in  expenditures  through  an  executive  body  when  it 
is  through  the  executive  that  the  money  is  expended?  The  spender 
always  wants  more  money  than  the  appropriating  body  is  usually 
willing  to  give  him,  and  that  has  been  the  result  in  Congress  for 
twenty-odd  years.  They  have  always  asked  for  more,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  years,  than  the  Congress  gives  them.  With  that  in 
view,  how  do  you  expect  to  get  a  reduction  in  expenditures  through 
the  executive  body? 

Mr.  Beard.  Only  through  developing  the  habit  of  looking  to  the 
Executive  as  the  person  who  is  responsible  for  administration  and 
for  expenditure  of  money,  as  well  as  responsible  for  the  policy  of 
the  country.  You  can  only  do  that  when  you  put  the  responsibility 
on  him  and  then  you  can  direct  public  attention  to  that  fact.  That 
is  the  only  answer  I  can  give.  Now,  the  fact  that  Congress  cuts 
down  the  estimates  submitted  to  it,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  especially 
important  because  it  is  generally  known,  is  it  not,  gentlemen,  that 
the  estimates  are — may  I  use  the  word — padded?  That  is,  every 
officer  puts  in  more  than  he  expects  to  get  because  he  knows  it  is 
the  practice  of  this  body  to  reduce  expenditures.  I  know  that  is 
true  in  the  States.  I  should  not  lay  very  much  stress  on  the  fact 
that  hitherto  you  have  cut  down  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Campbell.  My  experience  on  appropriating  committees  is  not 
that  estimates  are  blindly  cut,  but  that  after  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
or  the  person  asking  for  the  money  has  been  cross-examined  and 
grilled  on  the  requests  that  he  makes,  it  is  shown  that  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  all  the  money  he  has  asked  for  and  that  is  why  the  esti- 
mates are  cut.  Where  the  proper  amount  is  asked  for  usually  there 
is  very  little  question  and  the  estimated  amount  is  granted. 

Mr.  Bykns.  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  think  it  is  not  alto- 
gether fair  to  say  that  the  estimates  are  padded.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  chiefs  of  bureaus,  if  you  please,  who  follow  that  practice  to 
^hich  you  have  just  alludea,  but  there  are  many,  many  instances 
that  have  come  within  my  observation  where  the  estimates  are  not 
padded.  I  think  the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  take  cognizance  of  the  manner  in  which  some  estimates  are 
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made,  and  look  with  suspicion  on  some  estimates  that  come  before 
them  and  with  more  or  less  assurance  as  to  others. 

Mr.  Beard.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  situation  here,  but  I  know  what 
it  is  in  some  large  cities.    I  have  in  mind  the  story  of  a  State  officer 
who  said  that  in  presenting  his  estimates  to  the  legislature  he  asked 
for  a  tractor  under  eight  different  names,  hoping  to  get  it  under  one  of 
them.    That  is  the  common  practice  of  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments.   Now,  in  this  critical  age  of  public  expenditure,  for  it  is  criti- 
cal and  I  think  that  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  any  community  can  spend  for  governmental 
purposes.     In  the  city  of  New  York  we  figure  the  average  family 
income  at  $1,500  a  year,  and  the  city  of  New  York  is  spending  $250 
per  year  per  family.    There  is  a  limit  to  what  can  be  spent.    I  do  not 
say  that  we  have  reached  that  limit,  but  I  do  say  that  we  are  passing 
into  the  danger  zone.    At  this  time  all  the  American  citizens  and  tax- 
payers can  ask  is  careful  management,  careful  study  of  the  program 
presented  in  Congress,  and  careful  management  from  year  to  year. 

I  have  made  a  chart  of  your  expenditures  in  columns  before  the 
war  when  things  were  more  or  less  normal.  Now,  if  you  take  a  well- 
planned  department  you  would  normally  expect,  would  you  not,  a 
something  like  normal  curve  of  increase  as  we  grow  in  population  and 
expand.  Here  are  your  expenditures  from  1897  up  to  1916.  You  will 
see  in  some  cases  that  the  development  shows  a  fairly  steady  curve. 
In  agriculture  you  are  running  away  from  the  normal  line.  If  von 
take  your  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  you  can  see  that  there  is  no  policy 
in  it  at  all;  it  varies  from  year  to  year,  it  is  up  and  down;  you  see 
how  erratic  it  is.  A  well-managed  concern  would  have  a  normal 
curve  except  in  time  of  crisis.  Now,  take  your  deficiency  bill.  There 
is  the  line  of  your  deficiency  bill.  You  go  down  and  then  shoot  up  and 
then  go  down  again.  That  would  indicate  the  unskillful  manner  in 
which  the  preceding  Congress  had  done  its  work. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  lines  you  have  drawn  are  drawn  to  the  period  of 
the  war? 

Mr.  Beard.  No  ;  before  the  war.  Well,  it  does  come  up  to  the  fiscal 
year  1917:  but  that  was  before  our  entrance  into  the  war.  If  you  go 
back  to  1914,  you  will  find  the  same  situation  there. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  order  to  get  a  correct  picture  of  that  situa- 
tion, should  you  not  have  taken  the  several  deficiencies  and  separated 
them  into  the  different  services,  so  that  if  the  deficiency  for  agricul- 
ture ought  to  be  reflected  in  the  curve  of  agriculture,  that  could  be 
done? 

Mr.  Beard.  That  could  be  done;  yes.  This  is  an  illustration  of 
what  I  would  call  good  budget  work  for  your  committee.  I  think 
Congress  should  have  attached  to  it  a  statistician — and  I  will  say  that 
I  am  not  a  candidate  for  that  position — so  that  you  would  have  before 
you  a  picture  of  the  financial  situation  of  previous  years,  and  you 
could  have  a  chart  showing  just  what  had  gone  before.  When  yon 
came  to  consider  the  estimates  you  could  refer  to  this  chart  and  say. 
"  Gentlemen,  we  are  away  beyond  that  mark.  Somebody  must  show 
us  a  cause  for  this  difference.  We  are  normal  here;  we  will  let  that 
stand.  There  is  a  big  drop  here.  What  does  that  mean?  What  are 
they  doing;  dropping  people  off  or  cutting  salaries?  " 
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Mr.  Tinkham.  Mr.  Beard,  I  am  left  in  a  little  doubt  as  to  whether 
you  would  have  a  presidential  budget  or  a  budget  which  would  be 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Beard.  It  is  my  thought  that  the  budget  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  be  a  presidential  budget  because  he  is  the  Presi- 
dent's financial  adviser,  the  chief  financial  officer  of  the  Executive,  as 
I  conceive  the  office. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  That  is,  you  would  have  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  the  budget  officer,  and  then  the  budget  would  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  the  President? 

Mr.  Beard.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  would  go  through  in  that  way.  If 
you  will  go  back  to  your  history,  you  will  recall  that  Hamilton  was 
our  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  wanted  to  establish  the 
practice  of  going  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  explaining  his  policies. 
In  regard  to  those  policies  Washington  said,  in  effect,  u  Every  great 
policy  presented  by  Mr.  Hamilton*  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  considered  by  me,  and  I  assume  responsibility  for  it."  I  think 
if  you  make  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  budget  officer,  as  you 
make  the  Secretary  of  State  the  foreign  officer,  and  take  out  of  his 
office  all  other  functions  and  have  it  understood  that  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  he  is  responsible  for  his  particular  line  of  work, 
then  you  will  have  a  presidential  budget. 

In  the  matter  of  limiting  Congress,  that  has  been  discussed.     I 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  three  States — Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  and  Massachusetts — have  put  constitutional  limitations  on 
the   State  legislature.     Maryland,  for  example,  requires  that  the 
legislature,  when  it  increases  the  Governor's  requests,  shall  do  so  by 
special  bill  and  provide  the  revenue  to  meet  the  appropriation. 
Mr.  Hawley.  There  is  a  millage  tax  in  the  bill  ? 
Mr.  Beard.  Yes,  sir.    I  do  not  think  that  is  an  unfair  restriction 
on  the  legislature,  although  the  form  might  be  modified  in  some 
particulars  to  advantage.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  legislature  should 
be  required  to  consider  and  act  upon  the  executive  budget  as  one 
grand  plan  and  should  be  permitted  to  reduce  but  not  increase  the 
estimates  presented  in  the  executive  budget.    Then  if  the  legislature 
wishes  to  make  additions  it  should  do  so  in  the  form  of  special  bills 
and  at  the  same  time  make  provision  for  the  revenue  to  meet  the 
additional  expenditure.     That  throws  the  burden  upon  the  legis- 
lature as  to  any  decision  in  the  matter  without  depriving  it  of  any 
rights  that  it  now  enjoys.    I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  that 
under  our  constitutional  system  you  can  apply  the  English  system, 
because  the  English  cabinet  is  nothing  but  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Beard,  referring  to  this  chart,  and  especially 
to  the  curve  showing  appropriations  for  river  and  harbor  wort, 
that  kind  of  work  is  different  from  the  other  services.  An  appro- 
priation for  rivers  and  harbors  continues  available  until  expended, 
whereas  these  other  appropriations  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  practically  all  of  them  that  you  have  drawn, 
^o  that  would  make  some  difference  there.  A  large  appropriation 
|n  one  Congress  might  contain  appropriations  for  services  so  that 
in  the  next  Congress  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  such  a  large 
appropriation,  because  the  funds  would  be  available  for  doing  the 
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work.  I  think  that  system  would  account  somewhat  for  the  erratk 
curve  that  you  have  shown  in  regard  to  river  and  harbor  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Temple.  You  can  not  draw  the  curve  on  the  same  plan  when 
the  method  is  a  different  method. 

Mr.  Beard.  This  is  a  document  just  published  by  the  reconstruc- 
tion commission  of  the  State  of  New  x  ork  on  wnich  they  had  t 
hearing  the  day  before  yesterday.  You  may  find  it  useful  here. 
They  analyze  the  budgets  of  the  States  up  until  the  last  one. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  regard  to  the  matter  that  you  were  discussing  a 
moment  ago,  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  Congress  would  not  be 
a  limitation  on  their  powers  to  reach  an  ultimate  result  but  would 
it  not  rather  be  a  limitation  on  the  method  by  which  Congress  was 
to  reach  that  result? 

Mr.  Beard.  Yes ;  a  limitation  on  the  method  rather  than  a  limita- 
tion on  the  power. 

Mr.  Temple.  It  does  not  say,  then,  to  Congress  that  you  must  not 
do  a  certain  thing,  but  you  must  not  do  it  in  a  certain  way  ? 

Mr.  Beard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  would  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  is  wise  to  require  a  certain  authority  to  reach  a  certain  result  and 
then  limit  the  means  by  which  that  result  may  be  reached. 

Mr.  Beard.  To  limit  the  means?  It  seems  to  me  that  you  leave 
the  power  intact.  We  now  limit  many  of  the  methods  of  Congress 
in  the  Constitution,  such  as  the  quorum,  the  calling  of  the  roll,  etc. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  exactly  limit  it,  according 
to  your  suggestion,  but  you  make  different  conditions  upon  which 
they  reach  the  same  result? 

Mr.  Beard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Temple.  You  might  impose  conditions  that  would  make  it 
more  difficult  to  reach  the  same  result? 

Mr.  Beard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Beard. 


Friday,  September  26,  1919. 
STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  J.  FITZGERALD,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  you  are  so  familiar  with  the  pres- 
ent system,  and  with  its  faults  and  shortcomings,  and  have  such  posi- 
tive convictions  with  regard  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  that  I  think 
the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  let  you  make  such  statement  to  the 
committee  as  you  desire  covering  the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  on  a  number  of  occasions 
while  a  Member  of  Congress,  expressed  my  views  upon  the  subject 
of  reforms  in  our  fiscal  system.  When  I  received  your  communica- 
tion, I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
mierht  wish  to  make  some  inquiries,  and,  therefore,  I  did  not  come 
with  a  carefully  revised  statement  of  my  views  upon  some  of  the^e 
fiscal  reforms.  Perhaps,  however,  as  a  result  of  my  experience,  I 
might  say  this,  that,  while  there  is  a  very  extended  9entiment  in 
favor  of  a  so-called  budget  system  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
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so  many  varieties  of  views  as  to  what  constitutes  a  budget  that,  un- 
less there  be  agreement  in  advance  as  to  what  is  intended,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  systems  that  are  proposed  by  various  per- 
sons. In  England  the  so-called  budget  is,  as  has  been  stated  by  a 
pretty  well-known  writer,  the  speech  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer which  he  makes  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  presenting  his 
fiscal  program  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  legislation  is  considered 
in  various  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons  under  various  names, 
but  in  what  we  would  consider  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union.  My  observation,  further,  is  that  many 
who  are  urging  the  adoption  of  a  budget  in  the  United  States  are 
really  in  favor  of  a  very  revolutionary  change  in  our  whole  system 
of  Government.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  in  our  laws  we  have  now 
all  the  legislation  essential  far  a  budget  system.  We  have  laws  that 
provide  for  the  preparation  and  submission  of  estimates  to  Con- 
gress, and  not  only  estimates  of  expenditures  but  estimates  of  reve- 
nues. 

We  have  under  the  so-called  Smith  amendment  a  provision  that 
if  the  estimated  expenditures  exceed  the  estimated  revenues  for  the 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  required  to  transmit 
those  estimates  to  the  President,  who  is  required  to  inform  Congress 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  estimated  expenditures  can  be  reduced 
without  injury  to  the  public  service,  or  what  new  form  of  loans  and 
taxes  shall  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  supply  revenues  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenditures.    That   law  has  been  ignored  by  the  two 
Presidents  who  have  been  in  office  since  its  enactment,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  way  by  which  it  is  possible  to  compel  the  President  to 
comply  with  the  law.    Therefore,  a  very  essential  feature  of  the 
budget  system  has  been  a  dead  letter  with  us.     But  that  is  not  what 
is  in  the  minds  of  many  very  sincere  persons  who  are  advocating  a 
budget  system.    What  they  favor  is  practically  the  elimination  of 
Congress  from  very  much  of  the  work  which  it  now  does.     If  I 
thought  that  Congress  would  abandon  many  of  its  prerogatives  and 
adopt  the  particular  system  that  many  of  those  gentlemen  have  in 
mind,  I  might  discuss  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  time  is  in 
sight  when  Congress  is  poing  to  abandon  its  so-called  committee 
system  for  the  examination  of  these  estimates  in  committee,  and 
simply  consider  the  budget  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  without  any  preliminary  examination  by 
committees.    I  venture  that  prophecy  as  the  result  of  19  vears  of 
somewhat   careful   observation   and   somewhat   peculiarly   intimate 
knowledge  of  Congressmen,  their  tendencies,  dispositions,  and  self- 
estimation,  and  I  was  not  in  a  peculiar  way  out  of  that  class  myself. 
)Ve  have  representative  government.    Men  are  sent  here  represent- 
ing particular  constituencies,  and  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  under  our 
Government  a  system  that  will  peculiarly  fit  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem of  government. 

Then,  again,  systems  that  will  fit  and  work  admirably  in  a  State, 
where  the  expenditures  and  revenues  are  insignificant  as  compared 
w\th  the  expenditures  and  revenues  of  the  Nation,  or  which  are  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  some  municipality,  will  not  be  very  suitable  for 
use  in  the  United  States  Government.  Now,  there  is  a  reform  which 
I  believe  is  the  most  important  one  in  order  to  bring  about  some 
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results,  and  I  now  refer  to  a  speech  I  made  in  1913,  where  I  reviewed 
the  whole  history  of  the  budget  system.  I  spent  some  seven  weeks 
in  its  preparation,  and  it  was  delivered1  in  die  House  in  1913.  It 
was  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  return  to  the  system  of  consolidating 
in  one  committee  the  consideration  of  appropriations.  From  my 
experience  and  from  my  reading,  mv  mature  judgment  is  that  that 
will  accomplish  very  substantial  reforms.  I  know,  of  course,  that 
there  are  two  very  serious  objections  to  it.  One  is  that  it  will  con- 
centrate power  in  a  comparatively  few  hands,  and  those  men  would 
become  very  expert  in  the  handling  of  the  finances  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

One  very  important  reason  why  that  should  be  accomplished  and 
one  that  did  not  exist  a  few  years  ago  is  that  after  emasculating 
completely  the  power  of  the  Speaker  there  is  no  one  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  occupies  the  position  in  Government  that 
the  Speaker  formerly  did,  and  you  might  by  concentration  make 
your  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  such  power 
that  he  would  be  able  as  a  leader  of  the  House  to  withstand  the 
raids  of  the  Executive  on  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  that  were  coupled  with  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  Executive  under  existing  laws  you  think  it  would  have  good 
results? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  think  it  would  help,  because  in  my  experience 
under  all  kinds  of  administrations  I  found  that  the  pressure  for 
expenditure  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  from  the  Executive  of  the 
Government  than  it  is  f  rom  any  other  source. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  necessary  to  enlarge  somewhat  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  order  to  do  that,  would  it  not,  Mr- 
Fitzgerald  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  think  that  is  a  detail  that  could  be  worked  outT 
but  the  other  objection  to  it  is  that  the  men  who  now  serve  on  com- 
mittees that  have  control  of  the  consideration  of  estimates  naturally 
do  not  wish  to  release  or  surrender  any  power  that  they  now  have. 

I  pointed  out  before  the  constitutional  convention  of  the  State 
of  New  York  at  its  session  a  few  years  ago  that  for  the  years  191$ 
to  1916  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  had  reported  bills  at  that 
time  about  $100,000,000  less  than  the  estimate  submitted,  while  the 
other  committees  of  the  House  had  reported  bills  with  $11,000,000 
in  excess  of  the  estimate  submitted. 

Now,  that  is  something  that  is  inevitable — I  know  it  would  be 
true  of  myself,  so  it  is  no  reflection  on  anybody — but  it  is  inevita- 
ble f rom  the  system ;  any  committee  that  has  control  of  the  appro* 
priation  for  one  department  and  deals  solely  with  that  department 
will  naturally  appropriate  more  money  for  that  department  from 
the  natural  desire  to  see  that  the  laws  it  enacts  are  executed  in 
what  it  considers  an  efficient  way,  but  it  gets  a  viewpoint  that  in 
time  becomes  very  largely  the  viewpoint  of  the  department.     You 
will  find  one  or  two  members  of  the  various  committees  that  might 
be  free  from  that  peculiar  influence  of  the  department,  but  as  a 
rule  the  committee  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  department.  Now, 
in  one  committee  the  difference  is  this:    A  committee  dealing  with 
all  the  departments  of  the  Government,  in  a  very  brief  time  be- 
comes somewhat   awed  by  the  fact   that  if  all   the  requests  were 
granted  the  Government  would  be  in  a  very  bad  situation  finan- 
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cially.  It  does  not  have  time,  and  is  not  so  related  to  any  one  de- 
partment that  it  gets  any  peculiar  interest  in  it.  It  becomes  a 
question  of  what  is  relatively  the  most  important  service  to  be  ad- 
vocated in  the  allotment  of  the  appropriations. 

Of  course  one  of  the  things  that  has  tended  to  increase  very  rap- 
idly the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  has  been  the 
growing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  under- 
take all  kinds  of  activities  and  services  that  previously  were  not 
contemplated.  Just  so  long  as  we  add  to  the  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  expenditures  will  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  before  you  leave  the  subject  of 
the  committees.  If  I  remember,  at  one  time  you  thought  we  might 
well  have  a  supercommittee,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
priations  Committee  and  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  9ome 
of  the  other  committees. 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  Some  one  has  introduced  a  bill — have  you  the  bills 
before  the  committee — it  was  Mr.  Green  of  Iowa  has  introduced  a  bill 
that  embodies  what  we  used  to  term  the  "  Sherley  scheme." 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  wasn't  this  in  your  mind — at  least  it 
was  in  mine,  favoring  a  central  committee,  as  I  do,  and  believing  we 
would  not  get  a  central  committee  unless  we  included  on  it  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  strong  committees,  you  were  willing  to  make  a 
suDercommittee  and  make  one  committee  of  it? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  It  depends  on  what  you  call  a  supercommittee. 
I  think  the  personnel  is  not  so  important.  I  think  that  if  one  com- 
mittee were  created  the  success  of  that  committee  would  not  depend 
on  placing  upon  it  the  membership  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  think,  of  course,  the  personnel  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
A  strong  man  at  the  head  of  that  committee  would  have  something 
to  do  with  it  and  would  be  an  important  factor  and  a  weak  man 
would  not. 

But  the  so-called  Sherley  scheme,  as  I  remember,  which  is  incor- 

? orated  in  Mr.  Green's  bill,  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  unworkable, 
t  creates  a  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  on  Ways  and  Means— 
of  course  the  gentlemen  on  the  committee  will  understand  why  I  men- 
tion the  Appropriations  Committee  first — the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  of  Congress  estimates  should  be  referred  to  that 
committee  together  with  the  estimated  revenues,  and  that  committee 
should  report  a  resolution  which  would  limit  the  amount  that  the 
various  committees  could  report  in  the  various  appropriation  bills 
and  make  out  of  order  any  amendments  proposing  to  increase  the 
sum  incorporated  in  the  bill.  Well,  the  trouble  about  the  scheme  is 
that  it  is  predicated  upon  an  absolutely  false  and  unworkable  theory. 
The  theory  is  that  the  Congress  expects  to  spend  every  year  all  the 
avenue  that  is  raised. 

That  may  be  true  now,  but  the  true  theory  is  that  there  should 
be  sufficient  revenue  raised  to  defray  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the 
Government,  and  until  you  determine  how  much  ought  to  be  ex- 
pended in  order  to  maintain  the  Government  properly  you  are  not 
to  position  to  determine  what  your  revenues  should  be.  If  such  a 
scheme  as  that  were  to  be  adopted,  I  believe  it  would  not  happen 
very  frequently  that  any  committee  would  report  a  bill  less  than 
the  amount  apportioned  to  it  by  this  supercommittee,  and  that  at 
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the  end  of  the  session  after  the  Senate  had  finished  its  work  and 
after  the  supplemental  estimates  would  be  transmitted  to  Congress, 
which  would  be  necessitated  either  as  a  result  of  new  legislation  or 
because  of  unforeseen  happenings,  because  of  great  emergencies  aris- 
ing in  the  public  service,  unless  that  committee  kept  a  reserve  out 
of  the  anticipated  revenues  the  appropriations  would  be  largely  in 
excess  of  the  revenues  that  had  been  set  aside.  I  discussed  that 
system  a  number  of  times  and  it  never  seemed  to  me  to  be  put  into 
workable  form,  because  it  is  starting  on  the  wrong  end.  It  is  ap- 
portioning the  revenue  for  expenditure  without  any  intelligent 
knowledge  of  what  your  expenditure  should  be,  and  you  can  not 
determine  what  ougnt  to  be  expended  by  a  department  under  a 
system  that  is  in  vogue  until  after  an  examination  of  the  expenditures 
asked  for  that  department  has  been  completed.  I  think  it  would 
result  in  interminable  confusion  and  chaos  and  would  be  abandoned 
if  attempted. 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  carried  in  the  bill,  after  all,  is  simply 
the  sum  of  the  items  of  the  various  appropriations  finally  agreed 
upon? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  determination  of  the  amount  could  not 
be  made  before  a  determination  was  made  of  the  amount  of  the  items 
that  should  go  into  the  bill  or.  that  composed  the  items  in  the  esti- 
mates or  the  necessity  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I'here  are  two  things,  however,  that  have  im- 
pressed me  favorably.  I  have  already  stated  that  in  my  opinion 
the  most  important  thing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Congress  is 
the  consolidation  of  the  appropriating  jurisdiction  of  committee;5. 
Now,  in  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Good  there  are  two  proposition* 
that  I  think  would  be  of  some  value.  One  is  the  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  a  bureau  of  the  budget  in  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. First,  I  would  say  the  clothing  of  somebody  in  the  Executive 
department  with  some  responsibility  for  an  examination  of  the 
executive  estimates  before  they  are  submitted  to  Congress.  I  believe 
nothing  would  be  accomplished  by  submitting  it  to  the  President. 
Congress  has  tried  that  for  some  time  and  can  not  get  even  the 
President  to  submit  the  estimates  that  the  law  requires  when  the 
estimated  expenditures  are  in  excess  of  the  anticipated  revenues.  If 
a  bureau  were  created  under  the  President  with  some  person  under 
him,  wouldn't  that  person  be  overawed  by  the  Members  of  the  Cabi- 
net? We  might  have  such  a  situation  as  we  have  had  recently, 
where  bv  reason  of  the  exigencies  the  President  was  so  occupied  that 
he  couh\  not  give  anv  attention  to  it.  I  doubt  whether  there  was 
any  man  in  the  public  service,  in  my  observation,  that  could  have 
controlled  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  their  estimates  being  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  I  do  think,  however,  that  some  such  power,  if 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  under  the  law 
a  congressional  officer  and  reports  directly  to  the  Congress  and  not  to 
the  President,  would  be  useful. 

Back  in  1872,  when  the  late  John  Sherman  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  one  of  his  annual  reports  he  called  attention  to  the 
fact,  in  transmitting  the  Book  of  Estimates,  that  the  estimated  ex- 
penditures exceeded  the  estimated  revenues  by  some  $11,000,000;  an<l 
he  stated  in  his  report  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  revise  the  estimated 
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expenditures  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  revenues,  because  of  his 
vary  serious  doubt  as  to  his  power  to  do  it.  I  think  if  he  had  done 
it  at  that  time  it  would  have  been  a  very  valuable  step  in  a  very  great 
reform. 

I  took  up  with  several  Presidents  the  question  of  having  him  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  revise  estimates  before  they 
were  transmitted  to  Congress,  but  he  replied  in  both  instances — which 
I  think  is  quite  persuasive — that  any  law  to  that  effect  would  demor- 
alize his  Cabinet  if  he  singled  out  some  member  of  his  Cabinet  to 
pass  on  the  recommendations  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  what  recommendations  they  should  submit  to  Congress  for  the 
conduct  of  their  various  establishments.  But  if  Congress  made  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  real  fiscal  officer  of  the  Government  and 
took  away  those  functions  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  financial 
functions  of  the  Government,  and  put  them  somewhere  else,  and 
establish  there  an  organization,  which  is  sort  of  a  preliminary  to 
Congress,  to  try  to  check  up  and  determine  whether  some  of  these 
estimates  should  be  submitted,  it  would  be  a  step  that  would  help 
very  materially  in  concentrating  in  the  Executive  nis  power  of  revis- 
ing the  budget.  And  I  would  change  the  law,  the  so-called  Smith 
amendment,  so  as  to  compel  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  chief 
fiscal  officer  in  his  transmission  of  the  anticipated  expenditures  and 
revenues,  to  submit  the  recommendations  as  to  the  loans  and  taxes 
that  should  be  resorted  to  in  case  the  anticipated  revenues  were  not 
sufficient.  Now,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  the  law  Congress  could 
bring  him  before  it  and  ascertain  why  he  failed,  to  do  it  and  compel 
him  to  do  it;  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  undertake  to  make 
recommendations  of  that  character  without  consultation  with  the 
President,  so  that  they  would  be  in  effect  the  recommendations  of 
the  President.  But  if  the  President  does  not  do  it,  no  committee  of 
Congress  yet  has  undertaken,  or  ever  will  undertake,  to  inquire  why 
he  does  not  transmit  the  information  required  by  law,  and  the  law 
is  inoperative  because  of  the  failure  of  the  President  to  observe  it. 

Mr.  Madden.  Your  idea  is  that  if  we  gave  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  power  to  do  that,  that  we  should  also  require  him  to  make 
ar\  examination  into  the  estimates  or  necessities  of  the  departments 
liefore  he  submitted  the  estimates  to  Congress? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  He  could  either  do  that  or  his  power  would  com- 
pel the  departments  themselves  to  exercise  greater  care. 

When  Mr.  McVeagh  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  undertook 
to  reduce  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  Treasury  Department.    My 
recollection  is  that  in  three  years  he  reduc  ed  the  cost  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  the  city  of  Washington  about  $500,000  and  abolished 
some  400  places  without  dismissing  anybody.    When  they  undertook 
to  do  it  the  various  bureau  chiefs  would  send  their  preliminary  esti- 
mates to  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  then  in  charge 
°f  it  concluded  that  they  should  conduct  that  bureau  for  less  money 
ftiul  instructed  his  bureau  chief  to  revise  his  estimates  so  as  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  bureau.     In  practically  every   instance  when  the 
bureau  chief  had  his  estimates  under  consideration  for  a  few  days  he 
brought  them  back  with  the  information  that  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
duce, and  then  the  Assistant  Secretary  said,  "  Well,  I  will  do  it  my- 
*lf  *  and  went  through  it  with  a  blue  pencil  and  struck  out  some 
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items,  and  the  bureau  chief  said,  "  That  will  destroy  my  bureau  en- 
tirely if  you  eliminate  that;  let  me  see  what  I  can  do  with  it  myself* 
And  he  took  it  away,  and  when  he  brought  it  back  he  had  eliminated 
a  number  of  items.  Then  in  the  department  each  year  as  vacancies 
occurred  they  were  not  filled,  and  no  promotions  were  made  until 
close  to  the  end  of  the  year,  when  there  was  a  readjustment. 

Now,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  this  power;  he  had  his 
estimates  of  what  the  revenues  were  to  be.  He  had  his  estimates 
from  the  various  departments,  and  he  notified  the  departments,  or 
some  of  them — it  would  have  to  be,  of  course,  as  a  policy  of  adminis- 
tration— either  that  they  were  growing  too  rapidly  and  spending  too 
much  money,  and  if  they  did  not  reduce  and  do  what  he  suggested 
that  he  would  do  it.  And  the  head  of  the  department  would  prefer 
to  do  his  own  eliminating  rather  than  to  have  some  pne  else  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Garner.  There  is  this  defect  in  your  system:  Suppose  you 
lodged  this  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  President  said. 
"  I  want  you  to  go  along  with  these  estimates  and  send  them  to  Con- 
gress ";  your  situation  is  just  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Then  what  happens  is  this :  When  the  estimated 
expenditures  of  the  administration  are  in  excess  of  the  estimated 
revenues  the  administration  will  be  compelled  to  face  that  situation 
right  at  the  beginning  of  the  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  submit  nis  recommendations  as  to  whether  the  Con- 
gress should  authorize  loans  or  additional  taxes,  and  the  character 
of  the  tax  legislation,  so  that  when  the  proposed  expenditures  came 
before  Congress,  at  the  outset  there  would  also  come  the  policy  of 
the  administration  as  to  its  methods  of  obtaining  the  money,  and 
you  would  come  as  close  to  getting  a  fiscal  statement  that  could  be 
discussed  and  considered  by  the  Congress  as  is  possible. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  it  has  been  urged  that  that  power 
should  be  lodged  in  the  Executive  rather  than  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  because  he  would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  revise  and  correct 
the  estimates  made  by  his  colleagues? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  If  the  law  imposes  that,  there  would  be  no  reason 
there  why  he  should  not  do  it. 

Now,  there  is  no  choice,  and  the  President  is  reluctant  to  do  it,  but 
if  the  law  fixed  it,  he  would  do  it. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  a  busy  man 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  Now  he  is. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  (continuing).  Trying  to  do  the  ordinary  duties 
of  his  office;  select  competent  officials,  with  numerous  well-qualified 
advisers,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress;  determine  questions  of 
policy;  and  he  hasn't  any  time  to  devote  to  the  details  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  you  think  if  we  selected  some  individual  that  he 
would  be  overawed  by  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  his  work  would  not  be  as  efficient  as  if  it  were 
done  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  You  can  see  what  would  happen  if  a  controversy 
between  some  individual  and  the  head  of  the  bureau  had  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  President,  as  to  whether  the  individual  in  charge  of 
that  work  or  the  head  of  the  department  was  in  the  right ;  it  would 
be  a  most  uncomfortable  situation  for  the  President  to  take  to  over- 
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rule  a  Cabinet  officer  in  favor  of  some  man  in  a  bureau.  But  if  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  Department  had  the  duty,  he  would  be  upon 
an  equality  with  every  other  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  clothed  by 
Congress  with  the  duty  of  revising  those  estimates,  and  it  would  be  an 
entirely  different  situation:  it  might  not  be  a  pleasant  one  for  some 
one  wKo  had  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Mr.  Madden  and  myself, 
but  it  would  be  effective ;  aad  not  only  that,  if  he  failed  to  exercise  his 
power  he  would  face  the  alternative  of  facing  a  searching  investiga- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  Congress  that  had  the  work  to 
do  and  he  might  much  prefer  to  have  his  controversy  with  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Cabinet  than  to  state  his  reasons  for  his  failure  to 
perform  his  duly  in  a  committee  room  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Temple.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  would  it  relieve  the  situation  any  if, 
instead  of  creating  a  bureau  for  that  purpose,  it  were  made  an  organi- 
zation under  a  personal  secretary  of  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  bureau 

Mr.  Temple  (interposing).  To  make  it  presidential? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  think  there  is  some  advantage  in  giving  the  head 
of  a  department  some  leeway  in  working'out  his  organization. 

Mr.  Temple.  If  it  were  the  President's  own  work  through  a  Sec- 
retary  

Mr.  Fitzgerald  (interposing).  Oh,  I  think  you  ought  to  concen- 
trate it  in  the  Treasury  Department,  because  that  is  the  financial 
department  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Temple.  The  President's  Secretary  for* that  purpose  is 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  (interposing).  He  is  still  a  subordinate. 

Mr.  Temple.  Subordinate  only  to  the  President,  however. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  He  does  not  occupy  a  position  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  members  of  the  Cabinet  that  the 
head  of  the  department,  the  fiscal  department,  of  the  Government 
does.  And  if  inquiries  are  made  of  him  he  is  the  President's  Sec- 
retary and  might  not  be  in  a  position  to  divulge  the  instructions 
he  got;  but  there  is  no  use  for  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  rely  on 
the  domination  of  somebody  else;  he  ought  to  be  able  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office  according  to  the  law  and  his  conscience  or 
quit;  if  he  is  to  be  overawed  by  the  President  or  somebody  else 
he  is  not  fit  to  be  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  still  be  confronted  with  this  fact, 
even  though  you  divorced  some  of  these  activities  that  are  now  car- 
ried on  by  the  Treasury  Department;  he  has  about  one-third  of  the 
employees  now  in  Washington;  about  31,000  out  of  100,000.  Now, 
who  will  supervise  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  That  is  true;  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  can 
not  well  be  avoided.  But  if  you  could  get  the  system  working 
properly,  and  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  aggravated  the  heads 
of  these  other  departments,  his  department  would  be  watched  very 
closely  bv  every  other  department  in  the  Government,  and  unless 
he  kept  close  to  the  line  there  would  be  abundant  information  by  the 
underground  channels  that  exist  in  Washington  that  his  own  depart- 
ment is  not  having  the  same  scrutiny.  I  cfo  not  believe  any  system 
is  witliout  fault,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  would  do  some  good. 
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The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  independent  audit,  if  that  were 
established,  would  correct  abuses  and  overlapping  in  the  Treasury 
Department  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  was  going  to  come  to  that,  because  it  is  the  other 
suggestion  that  I  think  is  a  very  desirable  one. 

Mr.  Garner.  Before  you  leave  this  proposition  of  the  budget,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  did  you  ever  consider  the  question  of  Congress  under- 
taking to  do  this  through  an  organization  responsible  to  Congress? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Well,  I  think,  myself,  that  at  least  the  prelimi- 
nary estimates  of  expenditure  should  be  prepared  by  the  executive 
departments.  I  think  you  can  not  eliminate  that.  The  Executive 
ought  to  submit  to  Congress  its  recommendations  as  to  what  its  poli- 
cies are  to  be  and  what  amount  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  various 
services  and  activities  of  the  Government.  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
a  possibility  that  Congress  will  abandon  the  committee  system,  from 
what  I  have  known;  it  is  a  part  of  our  institutions. 

Mr.  Garner.  Let  me  make  you  an  illustration:  Suppose  Congress 
created  a  bureau  and  put  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  New  York,  at  the  head 
of  it,  to  investigate,  under  the  direction  of  Congress,  and  you  inves- 
tigate these  various  departments  and  bureaus  month  in  and  month 
out,  so  that  when  the  estimates  are  sent  to  Congress  that  bureau  would 
be  able  to  revise  them,  so  that  the  committee  might  have  the  benefit 
of  its  work  during  the  entire  year,  rather  than  a  committee  for  two 
or  three  weeks  considering  some  particular  work.  That  is  informa- 
tion  that  we  do  not  get  now. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  But  the  other  side  of  it  is  that  you  have  got  to 
give  the  executive  departments  of  the  Government  a  certain  amount 
of  leeway.  You  can  not  have  them  so  hampered  that  you  can  not 
have  proper  and  efficient  government. 

After  you  have  given  the  administrator  the  means  to  conduct 
his  service  and  have  an  independent  audit,  to  see  that  the  money 
was  expended  in  the  manner  authorized,  T  think  it  would  be  de- 
structive of  successful  administration  if  you  had  some  other  agency 
buzzing  around  making  it  impossible  for  men  ever  to  act  for  fear 
that  they  might  make  a  mistake.  Of  course,  men  who  never  make 
mistakes  never  do  anything;  that  is  the  only  way  they  can  avoid 
mistakes.  Mistakes  are  inevitable  and  the  more  successful  a  man  i« 
the  more  mistakes  he  is  likely  to  make.  You  can  not  have  him  con- 
tinually pestered  by  some  fellow  always  watching  him.  They  will 
make  mistakes  and  they  are  inevitable,  but  T  would  make  the  audit- 
ing system  of  the  Government  independent  of  the  Executive. 

Mr!  Garner.  How  would  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  think  the  suggestion  in  Mr.  Good's  bill  would 
accomplish  that  as  near  as  can  be  done.  It  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  comptroller  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  prevents  his  removal  except  for  malfeasance. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  you  make  his  audit  a  post-mortem  only! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Well,  I  would  clothe  him  with  powers  sufficient 
in  case  of  necessity  to  make  investigations  into  the  transactions  of  the 
business  of  the  departments. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  what  power  would  he  have  then  if  he  found 
something  he  disapproved  in  his  investigation? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Well,  it  depends  on  what  you  mean.  If  he  dis- 
approved the  exercise  of  a  discretion  by  the  administration  officials, 
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he  should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  it.  Suppose  the  Execu- 
tive has  a  large  amount  of  money,  for  instance,  as  you  stated,  for 
paving  streets  you  have  to  rely  upon  his  judgment  as  to  what  streets 
should  be  paved,  and  to  have  all  the  safeguards  that  can  be  estab- 
lished in  a  Government  by  the  issuance  of  an  advertisement  and  pro- 
posals for  the  doing  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  suppose  he  found  on  his  investigation  that  it 
was  a  question  whether  the  department  had  the  right  under  the  law 
to  make  that  expenditure,  what  authority  would  you  give  him  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  same  authority  that  he  has  now.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  expenditure  is  made  now,  the  disbursing  officer  is  re- 
sponsible and  his  bondsmen  are  held,  and  under  law  now  if  the  dis- 
bursing officer  has  any  doubts  as  to  his  right  to  make  the  expenditure 
he  can  call  on  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  for  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  an  expenditure  of  which  he  is  doubtful  is  proper  under  a 
particular  appropriation. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Suppose  he  has  an  auditor  and  he  had  knowledge  of 
a  proposed  expenditure  hot  warranted  by  law,  would  you  give  him 
authority  to  prevent  that  expenditure? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Hawley,  just  how  that 
situation  would  arise.  The  auditor  would  not  be  likely  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  proposed  violations  of  the  law  in  expenditures. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Here  is  a  case  that  arose  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment: They  let  a  contract  for  a  large  amount  of  beef  and  specified 
"  on  the  hoof  "  in  the  contract,  and  that  was  understood  to  mean  that 
the  beef  was  to  follow  the  soldiers  to  be  killed  in  the  camp  for  the 
soldiers;  the  company  furnished  part  of  the  meat  in  that  form,  and 
part  from  cold-storage  supplies.  The  comptroller  found  out  that 
fact  and  called  to  the  attention  of  the  war  department  that  the  con- 
tract was  being  violated  and  that  meat  was  being  furnished  con- 
trary to  the  contract.  The  department  took  the  matter  up  and  com- 
g^lled  the  company  to  refund  2  pence  on  the  pound,  and  saved  the 
ritish  Government  a  large  amount  of  money.  Now,  under  the  in- 
vestigations that  he  made,  under  that  authority  he  had,  he  found  that 
they  had  no  right  to  make  the  payment  for  cold-storage  meat  at  the 
contract  price.    That  is  a  case  where  it  might  arise. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Under  our  system  for  making  contracts  for  sup- 
plies of  the  Government,  I  suppose  he  has  to  pay  for  them.  Of 
course,  you  might  check  up  your  inspectors,  but  there  is  a  limit  to 
just  how  faryou  can  keep  inspecting;  you  can  not  have  everybody  in 
the  United  States  inspecting  everybody  else ;  you  have  got  to  trust 
somebody  even  in  the  Government.  They  won't  all  be  faithful  to 
their  trusts,  human  nature  is  human  nature;  but  it  is  a  question  of 
how  far  to  go  in  administering  the  Government. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  you  would  permit  the  comptroller,  in  making  his 
report  to  the  Executive  and  to  Congress,  to  make  such  comments 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  (interposing).  I  would  require  him  to  make  such 
recommendations  from  time  to  time  and  such  reports  as  in  his  opin- 
ion would  tend  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  if  he  was  given  a  sufficient  force 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  (interposing).  But  he  ought  to  be  an  independent 
officer,  free  from  the  pressure  of  the  Executive  about  his  accounts, 
*nd  he  would  have  very  great  power.    He  would  be  a  very  impor- 
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tant  official,  but  in  a  Government  like  ours  you  have  had  some  officials 
with  very  extraordinary  powers. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  you  would  give  him  the  right  to-  appoint  em- 
ployees in  his  office  outside  of  the  clerical  work? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  would.  Not  in  this  administration  or  any  ad- 
ministration that  anybody  here  has  been  connected  with  or  interested 
in,  but  in  some  administrations  I  have  known  auditors  that  were  a 
huge  joke,  and  that  should  never  have  occupied  the  positions,  and  it 
was  not  so  much  that  the  money  was  wasted,  it  was  the  impairment  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of  their  office.  The  auditing  sys- 
tem from  time  to  time  needs  modifications  and  adjustments.  And  if 
the  bureau  were  there  for  the  auditor  or  comptroller,  or  whatever  he 
would  call  himself,  to  adjust  his  affairs  to  some  extent  to  meet  the 
changing  situation  I  think  you  would  have  a  better  situation  than 
you  have  now.  For  instance,  we  have  now  the  auditors  for  the  vari- 
ous departments.  The  auditing  could  be  arranged  upon  a  different 
basis,  so  that  you  would  have  in  this  establishment  a  section  that  con- 
sidered contracts  exclusively;  contracts  for  supplies  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  in  various  establishments;  they  all  run  about  the  same. 
But  you  get  the  auditors  for  the  various  departments  all  divided  up. 
and  I  think  in  the  long  run  it  results  in  unnecessary  organization 
because  of  the  consideration  of  them  for  the  various  departments. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  you  have  as  a  complement  to  that  one  pur- 
chasing department  for  all  Government  departments  except  proba- 
bly the  War  and  Navy  Departments? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No;  I  think  the  suggestion  in  Mr.  Good's  bill  to 
transfer  the  existing  auditing  establishment  to  the  Comptroller 
General's  Office  would  be  the  practical  way  to  get  at  it  and  let  them 
work  it  out  in  a  way  that  would  be  satisfactory.  You  always  can 
accomplish  a  reform  much  more  readily  if  you  do  not  attempt  to 
interfere  with  somebody's  job;  the  individual  in  time  would  be 
eliminated,  but  if  you  do  not  start  off  by  attempting  to  eliminate  the 
place  some  one  wants  and  his  friends  think  he  should  have  you  will 
make  it  easier ;  it  may  take  a  little  longer  but  it  would  get  up  fric- 
tion and  you  could  not  do  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Why  not  have  one  purchasing  department  for  all 
branches  of  the  Government  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Departments? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Well,  it  might  be  all  right,  but  the  task  is  so 
large  and  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  they  are  made  so  wide 
that  a  great  part  of  it  would  necessarily  be  transacted  by  subordi- 
nates, and  I  doubt  whether  you  would  get  the  same  efficiency.    You 
can  not  have  in  the  Government  the  same  conditions  that  you  have 
in  private  business.    There  are  certain  checks  that  are  essential,  and 
certain  characteristics  of  human  nature  that  make  this  very  evident 
and  you  have  to  adapt  your  governmental  system  largely  to  the 
habits  and  customs  of  people.     If  you  had  one  purchasing  agent 
located  in  Washington  with  an  organization  over  the  United  States 
and  serious  questions  arose,  it  would  be  harder  to  see  him  than  it 
would  be  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  less  satisfactory, 
because  he  would  have  to  rely  so  much  on  others  that  he  would  not 
know  anything  about  what  you  are  speaking  about. 

That  is  true  to-dav  in  some  of  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   The  head  of  the  department  never  can  know  or  take  the  time 
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to  ascertain  the  facts  in  matters  about  which  complaints  are  made 
and  brought  to  his  attention.     It  is  a  physical  impossibility. 

Mr.  Btrxs,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
a  change  in  the  form  of  estimates  as  they  are  now  made  to  Congress 
in  the  form  of  appropriation  bills? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  There  is  another  thing  in  Mr.  Good's  bill  that,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  unwise.    That  is  the  provisions  requiring  an 
alternative  estimate  to  be  submitted  to  Congress.     If  you  want  to 
grant  an  opportunity  to  let  the  Executive  spread  chaos  there,  let  him 
submit  an  alternative  estimate,  which  on  its  face  may  be  much  less 
than  in  the  form  in  which  the  law  now  requires  to  come  to  Congress; 
Congress  never  would  Jse  able  to  get  any  information  about  it.     Now, 
there  are  a  great  many  sincere  men  wTho  believe  that  the  system  of 
Congress   is  all  wrong;  that  a  large  amount  of  valuable  time  is 
wasted ;  and  that  no  good  is  accomplished  by  the  character  of  the  in- 
vestigations that  are  made.     I  am  not  of  tKat  opinion.     No  Member 
of  Congress  can  know  or  ought  to  know  the  minute  details  of  the 
administration  or  any  department  of  the  Government,  and  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  estimates  sometimes  matters  are  gone  into  with  great 
minuteness;  but  after  all,  the  purpose  is  to  ascertain  policies  and  to 
determine,  where  possible,  where  money  is  unnecessarily  and  un- 
wisely being  expenaed  and  we  have  that  now  in  the  committee  system. 
You  can  not  completely  revolutionize  our  whole  method  of  trans- 
acting Government  business,  either  in  the  executive  department  or 
the  legislative  department.     Congress  would  not  know  how  to  do  any 
work  if  it  were  to  abandon  the  committee  system  and  simply  sit  as 
a  committee  of  the  whole  in  the  House,  without  committee  investiga- 
tions.    Our  Government  is  so  extensive  and  the  topics  considered 
touch  every  topic  of  human  knowledge,  that  men  who  do  not  know 
about  these  things  specially  must  rely  on  the  investigations  of  men 
who  have  specialized,  and  any  other  methods  of  doing  business  would 
result  in  nobody  knowing  anything  about  anything.     Men  in  whom 
the  rest  of  Congress  have  confidence  become  as  familiar  with  the 
various  subjects  that  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committees 
on  which  they  serve  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  become  under  our 
elective  system. 

Mr.  Madden.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  would  come  more 
nearly  having  experts  under  the  present  system  and  under  the  present 
methods  than  you  could  in  any  other  way  ? 
Mr.  Fitzgerald.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Madden.  Because,  after  all,  the  men  sitting  on  these  com- 
mittees do  take  an  interest  and  learn  as  much  as  necessary  for  the 
men  to  know,  and  sometimes  become  more  familiar  with  it  than  the 
heads  of  departments  where  the  activities  occur? 
Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Unquestionably,  any  system  that  would  result  in 
any  great  degree  in  the  committees  relaxing  the  investigations  they 
make  into  various  appropriations  would  be  a  mistake.  I  agree  with 
you  in  regard  to  that.  But  isn't  it  true;  if  we  should  consider  all  the 
appropriations  before  one  committee,  that  investigation  by  the  com- 
mittee might  be  by  functions  or  services  rather  than  by  bureaus,  and 
we  would  at  once  come  to  the  question  of  duplication  of  service  or 
overlapping  in  service  that  we  do  not  get  now. 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald.  If  the  committee  had  an  organization  attached 
to  it  which  could  be  sent  into  the  various  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  conduct  an  independent  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming the  committee  about  various  matters  which  it  desired  to 
know,  it  would  not  in  any  way  result  in  the  committee  lessening  its 
activities,  but  it  would  enable  the  committee  to  get  a  vast  amount  of 
information  from  an  agency  in  which  it  had  confidence  and  which 
it  could  not  obtain  from  any  other  source.  That  would  be  something 
that  could  be  set  up  in  the  Congress  itself. 

An  organization  of  that  character  could  be  established  that  would 
be  permanent  without  regard  to  the  political  change  of  the  committee. 
I  served  six  years  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the  mi- 
nority, when  the  clerk  and  assistant  clerk  were  both  Democrats. 
At  the  end  of  that  term  the  assistant  clerk  was  taken  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Senate  and  afterwards  made  clerk  of 
that  committee.    When  Mr.  Courts  died,  Mr.  Sheild,  who,  I  suppose, 
was  a  Republican — I  always  assumed  he  was  a  Kepublican — was 
made  clerk  by  me,  and  the  man  here  under  him  was  promoted  to 
assistant  clerk     I  think  the  same  organization  is  here  now  under 
Republican  control.    The  clerical  organization  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  all  the  knowledge  I  have  had  of  it,  has  been  retained 
for  the  purpose  of  efficiency,  and  regardless  of  political  shifts  in  the 
control  of  the  House.    It  is  a  peculiar  commentary  upon  the  civil- 
service  system  that  right  where  the  spoilsmen  are  supposed  to  be  the 
most  active  the  permanency  or  tenure  is  most  durable.    It  has  been 
recognized  by  the  committee,  although  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
ratifi.  ation  of  appointments  made  by  the  chairman,  that  the  chair- 
man should  have  the  right  to  make  appointments  in  a  way  to  make 
his  committee  efficient.    But  this  committee  for  six  years  has  had  its 
organization  without  change  in  changing  political  control.     I  sup- 
pose I  might  say  what  others  might  not — I  believe  the  clerks  of  this 
committee  do  more  work  more  efficiently  than  any  clerks  around  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  Garner.  Suppose  we  had  a  general  committee  of  that  kind 
attached  to  the  service  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  matters; 
wouldn't  it  be  a  good  service? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  think  it  would.  I  think  some  organization  of 
a  consolidated  committee  could  be  built  up  that  would  be  at  times 
verv  effective. 

There  is  a  small  organization  that  at  times  has  made  itself  useful, 
and  that  is  that  Federal  Bureau  of  Efficiency.  While  it  was  tucked 
away  in  a  remote  place,  it  was  always  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  an 
adjunct  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  if  we  had  an  independent  audit 
wouldn't  the  men  who  are  auditing  the  accounts  and  working  in 
the  various  departments  naturally  oe  able  to  get  a  good  deal  of 
information  and  bring  it  to  appropriating  committees? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  They  would;  but  I  would  not  put  on  the  auditor 
technical  work  that  might  be  required  to  get  the  information  that 
the  committee  of  Congress  might  want. 

The  Chairman.  No;  of  course  not;  but  matters  of  overlapping  or 
inefficiency  would  naturally  come  to  the  auditor's  attention. 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes;  that  would  be  true;  and  that  would  be  par- 
ticularly true  if  his  establishment  was  not  organized  by  departments. 
There  would  be  a  sort  of  clearing  house  in  which  he  could  quickly 
ascertain  that  certain  activities  are  being  conducted  in  a  number 
of  establishments  where  they  ought  to  be  conducted  in  one  to  avoid 
duplication. 

The  Chairman.  Considerable  discussion  has  been  had  before  the 
committee  with  regard  to  consideration  of  appropriations  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  It  has  been  advocated  that  the  rights  of  Members 
to  offer  amendments  to  appropriation  bills  should  be  restricted  in 
some  way;  and  also  it  has  been  suggested  that  where  amendments 
are  offered  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  it  should  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  for  adoption.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with 
regard  to  those  matters? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Well,  I  suggested  at  one  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  it  was  essential  sometimes  to  deprive  the  individual 
Member  of  the  right  to  offer  amendments  increasing  the  estimates 
of  the  Executive,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  ought  to  be  restricted 
to  the  recommendations  of  any  particular  committee  of  the  House. 
If  he  could  not  submit  amendments  increasing  the  recommendations 
that  the  Executive  submitted,  it  is  a  different  thing.  I  doubt  if  the 
House  would  ever  be  willing  to  permit  any  committee  to  determine 
what  should  be  recommended  and  then  deprive  the  House  of  the  right 
to  review  that.  But  if  Members  were  prohibited  from  offering  amend- 
ments to  increase  the  amounts  recommended  by  departments,  and  the 
same  rule  applied  to  the  committees,  then  the  practice  that  has  been 
indulged  in  at  times  of  the  Executive  deliberately  submitting  inade- 
quate estimates  in  the  knowledge  and  belief  that  the  Congress  itself 
would  increase  those  amounts  so  they  could  be  put  in  the  position  of 
embarrassment  and  compelled  to  spend  the  money  that  was  forced 
on  them  would  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Maddex.  Doesn't  it  frequently  happen  that  departments  or 
heads  of  departments  come  down  and  lobby  for  increases  after  they 
have  submitted  their  estimates  and  the  committees  have  reported  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Oh,  undoubtedly ;  that  is,  to  attempt  ttf  get  Con- 
gress apparently  to  take  the  initiative  for  expenditures  that  they 
really  originate,  but  do  not  wish  to  be  publicly  known  to  be  advo- 
cating. 

Another  common  practice  has  been  for  the  head  of  a  department, 
in  an  attempt  to  conduct  his  department  economically,  to  require  a 
bureau  chief  to  reduce  his  estimates  below  what  the  bureau  chief  be- 
lieved to  be  adequate.  The  bureau  chief  would  inform  the  committee 
that  he  never  believed  that  the  sum  given  was  sufficient;  that  it  had 
been  determined  by  the  head  of  the  department,  and  would  try  to 
excuse  himself  for  the  failure  to  conduct  his  bureau  within  the  ap- 
propriation because  of  the  action  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Isn't  it  the  custom  and  practice  for  some  of  the 
departments  to  make  an  estimate  somewhat  low  on  the  House  side 
and  then  go  up  to  the  Senate  and  have  the  estimate  increased  to  the 
amount  the  department  wants ;  isn't  that  done  frequently  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  That  is  done  sometimes,  when  the  estimates  are 
made  and  the  information  is  not  available  upon  which  the  subsequent 
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estimates  are  based;  but  if  the  laws  are  very  strictly  enforced  by 
Congress  regarding  supplemental  estimates,  there  is  no  trouble 
about  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  increase  in  the  Senate  are  made  without  any 
supplemental  estimates? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  That  is  true;  made  on  the  request  of  some  one 
in  the  bureau ;  but  as  I  am  no  longer  a  Member  of  Congress  I  hope 
the  committee  will  not  expect  me  to  be  too  severe  in  my  comments  of 
senatorial  methods. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  making  some  investigation  with  re- 
gard to  the  increases  by  Congress,  and  there  have  been  in  the  past 
few  years  practically  no  increases  over  the  estimates  unless  they 
were  based  on  supplementary  estimates  made  by  a  department  which, 
after  all,  was  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  discussed  at  one  time  with  one  of  the  Presi- 
dents the  question  of  the  so-called  congressional  extravagance.  The 
belief  was  very  prevalent  that  the  large  appropriations  were  due  to 
the  acts  of  Congress,  regardless  of  the  suggestion  or  proposal  of  the 
Executive.  I  made  the  statement  then  that  including  the  appropria- 
tions originating  in  Congress  that  the  total  appropriations  for  a 
period  of  about  20  years,  with  only  two  exceptions,  has  been  less 
than  the  total  estimates  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  conduct  of  the  Government  each  year.  I  think,  with 
the  exception  of  two  years — and  one  year  was  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  Congress  by  its  own  initiative  had  appropriated  $50,000,000 
for  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  the  last  year  the  original  estimates  amounted  to  a 
total  of  a  little  over  $30,000,000,  while  the  total  appropriations  made 
in  the  same  year  was  a  little  over  $25,000,000,000;  that  is  not  a  normal 
year,  of  course. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No;  just  now  and  during  the  period  we  were  in 
the  war.  Taking  the  fiscal  years  1917,  1918,  1919,  and  the  estimates 
for  1920,  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  a  fair  basis  of  comparison,  because 
in  the  first  place  nobody  knew  what  we  were  likely  to  spend  while 
we  were  in  the  war,  and  they  had  to  enlarge  the  organization  all 
around  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  not  be  a  fair  basis  to  say  just 
how  much  anybody  knew  as  to  what  would  be  required  in  the  imme- 
diate future.    But  I  am  eliminating  those  years. 

Mr.  Temple.  But  the  same  tendency  appeared  to  overestimate? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  am  taking  20  years,  covering  Democratic  admin- 
istrations and  Republican  administrations,  Democratic  control  of 
Congress  and  Republican  control  of  Congress,  and  divided  control 
of  Congress.  My  recollection  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  years, 
the  total  appropriations  by  Congress,  including  the  appropriations 
that  originated  in  Congress,  was  less  than  the  total  estimates  submit- 
ted to  Congress  for  the  conduct  of  the  executive  departments  of  the 
Government.  So  that  seemed  to  me  to  eliminate  the  theory  of  con- 
gressional extravagance  as  compared  with  executive  extravagance. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  less  by  $500,000,000  on  estimates  of 
$17,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  One  thing  that  you  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
my  opinion  is  not  a  wise  thing;  and  tnat  is  a  joint  committee  on  these 
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matters.  I  believe  that  the  House  in  order  to  maintain  its  dominance 
and  precedent  ought  not  to  tie  itself  up  with  the  Senate  committees. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Senate  has  a  permanent  tenure  and  continues 
its  organization  while  the  House  shifts  and  ought  to  exercise  its  func- 
tions as  independently  as  possible  from  the  Senate.  I  think  it  would 
lessen  materially  the  influence  of  the  House  if  tied  up  in  a  joint 
committee.  The  House  originates  those  bills.  That  practice  has 
continued  so  lon£  that  the  Senate,  while  it  proposed  once  or  twice  to 
originate  them,  it  lias  never  attempted  that  innovation.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  investigations  made  by  the  Senate  ilever  cover  the 
ground  covered  by  the  House.  There  are  some  special  topics  that 
the  House  has  investigated  that  the  Senate  will  investigate,  but  their 
investigations  are  largely  confined  to  matters  that  were  not  included 
in  the  bill  as  passed  by  "the  House,  or  to  matters  that  are  submitted 
to  the  Senate  that  were  never  submitted  to  the  House  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  House  maintaining  its  domination  is  great,  because 
I  think  in  only  one  instance  in  19  years  an  appropriation  bill  was 
enacted  into  law  less  than  it  passed  the  House.  There  may  have  been 
other  instances,  but  I  do  not  recall  them. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  you  will  recall  that  during  the 
past  year  the  House  put  a  provision  on  the  deficiency  bill  for  a 
commission  which  was  to  be  composed  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  And  then,  too,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  demand 
that  this  committee  should  only  meet  jointly  with  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  that  the  committees  should  act  together.  In  response 
to  that  sentiment  it  seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  if  there  could  be  a 
joint  committee  or  some  committee  somewhere  studying  the  short- 
comings of  the  statutes  or  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  or  if  it  was  the 
Senate,  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  so  that  we  might  get  a  dollar's 
worth  of  service  for  every  dollar  appropriated. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  But  you  never  get  any  place  with  these  joint 
committees.  That  is  the  trouble;  you  do  not  accomplish  anything. 
Members  of  Congress  are  too  busy  with  the  work  that  is  normally 
assigned  to  them  and  if  they  do  have  time  to  devote  to  a  special  com- 
mittee like  that,  neither  House  would  pay  any  attention  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the. committee. 

Mr.  Madden.  While  if  the  committee  is  composed  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  members  that  will  have  final  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject  they  may. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  They  won't  have  time  to  devote  to  it.  If  the 
committee  of  the  House  that  has  jurisdiction  of  the  estimates  for  ex- 
penditures does  its  work  properly  it  hasn't  time  for  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  whatever  is  done  along  that  line  should 
be  done  by  a  committee  of  the  House  for  its  organization,  and  another 
by  a  committee  of  the  Senate  for  its  organization? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes.  Of  course,  if  it  was  supposed  to  have  what 
was  known  as  an  Executive  budget  that  was  to  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted and  referred  to  the  committees  of  Congress,  and  without 
being  considered  in  the  minute  detail  that  they  are  now,  but  con- 
sidered in  the  committee  of  the  whole  and  on  the  general  policies 
discussed  and  with  some  inquiry  occasionally  on  some  special  item, 
and  without  any  power  of  either  committee  of  the  Holise  to  increase 
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any  items  in  the  Executive  budget,  why  a  joint  committee  in  that  re- 
spect might  be  of  some  advantage  in  a  preliminary  investigation.  It 
could  not  be  very  extensive  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  the 
discussion,  but  outside  of  that  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  worth 
much. 

Now,  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  men  who  have  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  imposing  the  fiscal  systems- in  the  municipali- 
ties and  States,  who  have  done  very  good  work,  and  who  believe 
that  that  is  the  proper  method,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
it  is  not  the  best  method,  but  with  my  knowledge  of  Congress  and 
its  methods  of  work,  I  think  that  it  would  be  such  a  revolutionary 
change  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  being  adopted,  and  the 
question  is  how  to  accomplish  something  without  completely  revo- 
lutionizing the  existing  system. 

Mr.  Good.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  is  there  not  a  middle  ground  between 
those  who  advocate  what  is  known  as  the  commission  system  and  the 
executive-budget  system  as  it  is  advocated  by  those  who  l>elieve 
that  the  Executive  should  formulate  the  budget,  and  that  that  budget 
should  go  through  practically  without  examination  or  without 
change?  Now,  even  though  the  Executive  should  formulate  the 
budget,  what  is  to  prevent  the  committees  of  the  House  from  taking 
up  that  budget  with  the  same  care  and  investigation  and  scrutiny 
with  which  they  take  up . 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  executive  does  prepare  the  budget  now. 

Mr.  Goon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  laws  relating  to  the  preparation  and  the 
submission  of  an  estimate  for  expenditure  of  appropriations  are  as 
complete  and  as  exhaustive  as  it  is  possible  to  make  thenn  and  I 
stated  them  here  one  time  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
read  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  24,  1913  [reading] : 

In  accordance  with  the  various  statutes  all  annual  estimates  for  the  public 
service  must  he  submitted  to  Ooncress  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  included  in  the  Book  of  Estimates.  The  estimates  must  he  transmitted 
only  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Trensury,  and  he  is  required  to  have  them 
properly  classified,  compiled,  indexed,  and  printed.  The  estimates  must  be  pre- 
pared and  submitted  by  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  and  other  officers 
required  to  make  estimates  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  or  before  the 
15th  day  of  October.  If  they  be  not  so  submitted,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
must  cauye  to  be  prepared  in  the  Treasury  Department  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  November  estimates  for  such  appropriations  as  in  his  Judgment  shall 
be  requisite  in  every  such  case  and  include  them  in  the  Book  of  Estimates. 
Estimates,  except  those  for  sundry  civil  expenses,  must  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted according  to  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  appropriation  acts  for  the 
year  preceding,  and  any  changes  in  such  order  and  arrangement  and  transfers 
of  salaries  for  one  office  or  bureau  to  another  office  or  bureau  or  the  consolida- 
tion of  offices  or  bureaus  desired  by  the  head  of  any  executive  department  may 
be  submitted  by  note  in  the  estimate. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  required  to  rearrange  any  estimates  sub- 
mitted to  him"  which  do  not  conform  to  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  prior 
Appropriation  act.  All  estimates  are  required  to  be  included  In  the  estimates 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  insertion  in  the  Book  of  Esti- 
mates and  special  or  additional  estimates  for  that  fiscal  year  must  only  be  sub- 
mitted to  carry  out  laws  subsequently  enacted  or  when  deemed  imperatively 
necessary  for  the  public  service  by  the  department  In  which  they  shall  originate, 
in  which  case  the  special  or  additional  estimate  must  be  accompanied  by  a  full 
statement  of  its  inoperative  necessity  and  reasons  for  its  omission  in  the  annual 
estimates. 
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In  communicating  estimates  of  expenditures  and  appropriations  to  Congress, 
the  heads  of  departments  must  specify  as  nearly  as  may  be  convienent  the 
sources  from  which  such  estimates  are  derived,  and  the  calculations  upon  which 
they  are  founded,  and  must  discriminate  between  such  estimates  as  are  con- 
jectural in  their  character  and  such  as  are  framed  upon  actual  information 
and  applications  from  disbursing  officers.  They  must  also  give  reference  to 
any  law  or  treaty  by  which  the  proposed  expenditures  are  authorized,  specify- 
ing the  date  of  each  and  the  volume  and  page  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  or 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  section  of  the  act  in  which 
the  authority  is  to  be  found. 

All  estimates  for  the  compensation  of  officers  authorized  by  law  to  be  em- 
ployed must  be  founded  upon  the  express  provision  of  law  and  not  upon  the 
authority  of  executive  discretion.  If  the  head  of  a  department,  when  about 
to  submit  the  annual  estimates,  finds  that  the  usual  items  of  such  estimates 
vary  materially  in  amount  from  the  appropriations  ordinarily  asked  for  the 
object  named,  and  especially  from  the  appropration  granted  for  the  same  objects 
for  the  preceding  year,  and  if  new  items  not  theretofore  usual  are  introduced 
into  the  estimates  for  any  year,  he  must  accompany  the  estimates  by  minute 
and  full  explanations  of  all  such  variations  and  new  items,  showing  the 
reasons  and  grounds  upon  which  the  amounts  are  required  and  the  different 
items  added. 

Not  only  is  the  amount  believed  necessary  to  be  appropriated  required  to  be 
stated  in  the  estimates,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  annex  to  the 
estimates  a  statement  of  the  appropriation  for  the  service  of  the  preceding 
year  which  may  have  been  made  by  former  acts.  He  is  also  required  to  sub- 
mit a  statement  specifying  in  detail  the  number  and  class  of  officers  and 
employees  of  every  grade  and  nature,  with  the  rate  of  compensation  to  each, 
that  may  in  his  Judgment  be  necessary  to  conduct  properly  the  business  of  col- 
lecting the  revenue  at  each  port  of  entry  In  the  United  States,  together  with 
an  estimate  of  the  amounts  required  for  contingent  expenses  at  each  of  said 
parts  and  for  such  additional  expenses  of  the  services  as  can  not  be  otherwise 
specifically  provided. 

That  requires  as  comprehensive  and  detailed  information  as  to  the 
proposed  appropriations  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  and  they  are  ar- 
ranged ;  but  I  doubt  if  the  Book  of  Estimates  is  very  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  anybody. 

Mr.  Good.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  is  it  not,  while  the  law  provides 
for  detailed  estimates  by  each  executive  department,  that  one  depart- 
ment rarely  considers  what  the  other  department  is  asking  and  the 
lesult  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  not  hiving  power  to  re- 
duce or  to  coordinate,  we  find  extravagance  creeping  in  by  two  de- 
partments estimating  for  the  same  thing  and  getting  money  for  the 
same  thing? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  You  find  duplication.  It  is  natural  that  every  ad- 
ministrative officer  should  be  ambitious  to  extend  the  activities  of  his 
department  as  much  as  possible.  The  administrative  officer  who  is 
content  just  to  go  along  without  any  improvement  or  enlargement  of 
the  service,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  very  efficient  man.  The  human  element 
enters  there.  Everyone  is  anxious  to  increase  the  activity  and  power 
of  his  particular  establishment,  and  there  necessarily  must  he  some 
enlargement  with  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  development 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  verv  often  a  difficult  thing  to  determine,  and 
it  rarely  can  ever  be  definitely  determined,  as  to  just  how  rapid  the 
enlargement  and  development  should  be.  That  is  a  matter  that  must 
rest  in  somebody's  judgment.  There  are  two  theories.  One  is  that 
the  executive  should  determine  the  extent  of  the  service.  The  other 
is  that  the  executive  shall  propose  it,  and  the  legislative  branch 
shall  determine.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  is  opposed  to  some  enlargement-of  some 
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activity,  and  the  Congress  itself  insists  upon  greater  activity  by 
making  available  a  much  larger  sum  for  expenditure  than  the  depart- 
ment has  requested,  ana  in  nearly  every  instance  that  has  come  under 
my  observation  the  department  has  shown  a  more  or  less  commendable 
spirit  of  reconciliation  to  the  action  of  Congress  by  proceeding  to 
expend  the  money  for  that  service. 

Mr.  Good.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  studying  the  Federal  provision,  that  is, 
the  provision  of  March  4, 1909,  rather  led  me  to  conclude  that  if  that 
order  was  a  little  bit  reversed  it  would  be  an  improvement,  and  I  had 
that  in  mind  when  I  drew  that  bill.    That  is  this,  that  now,  on  or 
before  the  15th  day  of  October  of  each  year,  each  of  the  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  must  make  his  estimate.    That  goes  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ar- 
ranges, as  you  have  described,  in  the  minutest  detail.    When  he  trans- 
mits it  to  the  Congress  on  the  1st  of  December,  at  the  opening  of  Con- 
gress, he  is  also,  under  this  provision,  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  it 
to  the  President  in  order  that  the  President  may  make  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes ;  in  the  event  that  the  estimated  expenditures 
exceed  the  estimated  revenues  for  the  next  year;  that  is  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Temple.  No;  it  is  not  a  copy  that  is  mentioned,  but  a  detailed 
statement.     The  language  is  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transmit  the  estimates  to  Congress  as 
heretofore  required  by  law  and  at  once  transmit  a  detailed  statement  of  all  of 
said  estimates  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  [reading]  : 

If  the  estimates  for  appropriations,  including  the  estimated  amount  necessary 
to  meet  all  crntinuing  and  i>ermanent  appropriations,  shall  exceed  the  estimated 
revenues,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transmit  the  estimates  to  Congress 
as  heretofore  required  by  law  at  once  transmit  a  detailed  statemen  of  all  of 
said  estimates  to  the  President,  to  the  end  that  he  may,  in  giving  Congress  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  in  recommending  to  their  consideration 
such  measures  as  he  may  judge  necessary,  advise  the  Congress  how,  in  his 
judgment,  the  estimated  appropriations  could  with  least  injury  to  the  public 
service  be  reduced  so  as  to  bring  the  appropriations  within  the  estimated  reve- 
nues, or,  if  such  reduction  be  not  in  his  judgment  practicable  without  undu»* 
injury  to  the  public  service,  that  he  may  recommend  to  Congress  such  loans  or 
new  taxes  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  deficiency.  (Mar.  4,  1909,  Stat.  U. 
vol.  35,  p.  1027,  sec.  7.) 

I  was  a  party  to  the  preparation  of  that,  as  I  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  at  the  time,  and  the  object  was,  if  possible,  to  have  the  head 
of  the  Government  submit  to  Congress  at  the  time  the  estimates  of 
appropriations  were  submitted  the  fiscal  policj'  of  the  Government  as 
to  the  revenue  measures  that  would  be  relied  upon  in  order  to  supply 
the  money  for  the  expenditure,  if  the  Congress  determined  to  put  that 
money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Good.  The  indications  are  that  for  the  next  few  years  the  ex- 
penditures will  exceed  the  revenues. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Then  Congress,  when  it  starts  its  work  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  session,  ought  to  know  what  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration is. 

Mr.  Good.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald  (continuing).  As  to  the  means  by  which  it  shall 
obtain  the  revenues  necessary  to  meet  the  expenditures.  Then  when 
Congress  commences  its  work  it  has  the  fiscal  plan  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  it  can  make  some  intelligent  study.  It  will  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  very  unfortunate  situation  either  of  waiting  upon  the 
administration  for  the  administration  to  make  its  mind  up,  or  at- 
tempting to  formulate  plans  of  its  own,  or  if  they  should  not  happen 
to  be  satisfactory  to  the  administration,  to  have  the  administration 
precipitate  some  new  plan. 

Mr.  Good.  But,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  now  take  the  short  session  of  Con- 
gress, for  example,  and  the  Secretary  transmits  the  Book  of  Estimates 
to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  He  also  transmits  a  copy 
to  the  President.  The  Secretary  finds  that  the  anticipated  revenue 
will  not  meet  the  estimated  expenditures. 

Then  the  President  must  commence  immediately  an  investigation 
as  to  where  he  can  cut  the  expenditures,  or  increase  the  receipts.  Does 
it  not  seem  that  it  would  be  better  to  change  that  around  somewhat? 
To  recognize  the  principle  of  requiring  the  President  to  do  it  is 
right,  but  ought  he  not  to  do  it  in  the  first  instance  and  he  alone 
transmit  this  to  Congress,  so  that  the  Congress,  during  the  short  ses- 
sion, for  instance,  would  not  have  a  Book  of  Estimates  for  one  stand- 
ard of  appropriations,  and  the  President  following  within  a  month  or 
two — and  it  would  take  him  that  long  to  analyze  and  find  out 
whether  he  would  decrease  or  increase — and  if  he  decided  toincrease 
expenditures,  then  to  send  in  a  new  Boo.k  of  Estimates? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  That  is  why  I  say  it  should  devolve  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  so  that  when  his  Book  of  Estimates  came  out 
it  would  contain  these  recommendations.  Of  course  they  do  not  wait 
until  the  last  minute  to'  know  what  the  situation  may  be.  They  may 
not  know  in  the  executive  departments  the  exact  details,  but  they  have 
a  pretty  definite  idea  long  in  advance  of  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber wKether  the  contemplated  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
are  likely  to  exceed  the  estimated  revenues  from  the  sources  that  are 
then  in  existence,  and  any  administration  that  is  efficient  would  not 
necessarily  wait  until  the  last  minute  for  conferences  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  recent  past  when  the  methods  of  ob- 
taining the  enormous  sums  to  finance  our  activities  in  the  war  were 
necessary,  the  methods  that  were  finally  adopted  did  not  originate 
with  the  President.  They  originated  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
because  the  Treasury  Department  is  the  department  that  has  the 
information,  and  those  recommendations  are  prepared  and  discussed 
with  the  President,  and  it  is  only  the  great  questions  of  policy 

Mr.  Madden.  And  they  have  experts  that  can  tell  them  what  any 
change  in  the  fiscal  policy  will  mean  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes.  Then  you  would  have  a  real  financial  estab- 
lishment, and  you  would  have  more  of  a  definite  fiscal  policy  pre- 
sented to  the  country  and  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  was  just  about  to  ask  if  you  construe  that  provision 
to  mean  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  delay  submitting  his 
estimates  to  the  President  until  he  sends  them  to  Congress? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  That  is  what  it  says. 
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Mr.  Good.  It  says  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  says  "  at  once." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes ;  at  once. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  question  is  whether  that  applies  to  the  time  he 
sends  them  to  Congress  or  to  the  time  he  receives  them  from  the 
departments. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  know  what  was  in  the  minds  of  those  who  framed 
this  law.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  all  these  estimates  the 
1st  of  November.  The  President  delivers  his  message  to  Congress  at 
the  opening  of  Congress.  The  purpose  was,  if  possible,  to  have  the 
situation  such  that  in  that  annual  message  the  President  would 
discuss  the  financial  condition  of  the  Government  at  the  opening  of 
the  session.  That  information  would  then  be  submitted.  You  can 
not  compel  the  President  to  make  a  recommendation,  but  you  can 
compel  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  thought  was  that  in  the  submission  of  these 
estimates  to  the  President  it  would  convey  the  information  to  him 
that  would  enable  him  to  discuss  the  question  when  it  came  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  That  was  it;  and  the  belief  was,  if  possible  to 
place  the  responsibility  upon  the  head  of  the  administration  for  the 
fiscal  plan.  It  has  not  been  operative  with  the  Presidents  because,  I 
suppose,  of  the  multitude  of  other  duties  of  the  Presidents.  They 
have  ignored  that  provision  and  never  have  made  such  a  recommen- 
dation. - 

Mr.  Madden.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  almost  impossible  far  them 
to  do  it,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  think  it  is  very  largely  impossible,  because, 
while  we  could  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  his 
recommendation  and  commit  himself,  it  might  not  be  advisable  for 
the  President,  although  he  may  be  somewhat  more  or  less  committed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  recommendation;  perhaps  he 
ought  to  be  a  little  freer  to  change  if  the  necessity  should  arise.  But 
you  would  have  a  policy  from  the  financial  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  would  not  be  likely 
to  submit  a  policy  that  would  not  be  approved  by  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Oh,  it  would  be  the  policy  of  the  administration, 
no  doubt. 

Mr.  Madden.  And,  then,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  the 
experts  at  his  disposal  to  furnish  him  the  information  upon  which 
to  submit,  while  the  President  is  engaged  in  other  activities 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  So  much  devolves  upon  the  President  that  he  can 
not  possibly  handle  it. 

Mr.  Good.  In  his  annual  message  delivered  on  December  7,  1915, 
President  Wilson  did  attempt  to  comply  with  this  provision.  He 
said: 

The  plans  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  Nation  which  I  have  outlined,  and 
for  the  general  policy  of  adequate  preparation  for  mobilization  and  defense, 
involve  of  course  very  larpe  additional  expenditures  of  money — expenditures 
which  will  cons  idem  lily  exceed  the  estimated  revenues  of  the  Government.  If 
1b  made  my  duty  by  law,  whenever  the  estimates  of  expenditure  exceed  u> 
estimates  of  revenue,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  fact  ftnd 
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suggest  any  means  of  meeting  the  deficiency  that  it  may  be  wise  or  possible 
for  me  to  suggest.  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  it  would  be  my  duty  to  do  so 
in  any  case;  and  I  feel  particularly  bound  to  speak  of  the  matter  when  it 
appears  that  the  deficiency  will  arise  directly  out  of  the  adoption  by  the  Con- 
gress of  measures  which  I  myself  urge  It  to  adopt.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to 
speak  briefly  of  the  present  state  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  fiscal  problems 
which  the  next  year  will  probably  disclose. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  had  overlooked  that  instance;  but  as  a  rule  it 
has  not  been  observed. 

Mr.  Good.  I  think  that  is  true,  but  even  then 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  And  in  making  that  statement  I  do  not  intend 
to  be  making  an  improper  criticism  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Good.  Oh,  we  understand  that. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  result  of  the  operation  of  the  act  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  the  practical  way  to  get  the  informa- 
tion. The  tendency  has  been  to  devolve  so  much  upon  the  President. 
He  can  not  do  more  than  a  very  small  fraction  of  what  Congress 
places  upon  him.  He  must  rely  upon  some  other  persons  to  discharge 
the  multitudinous  duties  that  are  supposed  to  be  devolved  upon  him. 

Mr.  Good.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  have  not  given  him  any  machinery 
with  which  to  do  that? 

Of  course  he  could  take  the  machinery  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, or  perhaps  could  do  it  through  his  efficiency  bureau;  but 
outside  of  that  he  has  had  no  constant  force  that  would  enable  him 
to  make  a  detailed  study 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  And  what  is  more,  he  should  not  be  required  to 
concentrate  on  details.  He  oug;ht  to  be  free  to  discuss  merely  the 
larger  problems  of  policy,  while  some  other  official  would  more 
properly  discuss  details.  For  instance,  the  President  might  believe 
we  ought  to  resort  to  loans,  but  it  would  be  the  business  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  work  out  the  detail  of  the  plan  and  submit 
that. 

Mr.  Good.  The  act  of  March  4,  1909,  however,  did  throw  upon 
him  just  that  responsibility? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Well,  it  did ;  but  it  was  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem,  and  it  was  supposed  that  that  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction ;  but  it  has  not  worked  out  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Madden.  In  fact,  it  lias  not  been  executed?  The  law  has  not 
been  executed.    That  is  the  way  to  put  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  would  put  that  on  the  ground  that  perhaps  it 
has  not  been  the  best  suggestion  that  could  have  been  made,  as  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  think  that  the  modification  of  that  by  putting 
the  responsibility  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  meet 

the  case? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  think  it  is  worth  trying.  My  experience  has 
been  that  very  few  suggestions  either  result  in  as  much  benefit  as 
their  authors  anticipate,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  as  great  disaster 
as  their  opponents  predict ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  suggestion  that  might 
be  carried  out,  and  probably  would  be  beneficial. 

Mr.  Ptfrnell.  If  you  saddle  this  responsibility  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  he  ought  to  be  able  to  give  it  his  personal  attention, 
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ought  he  not?  That  is,  as  I  get  it,  the  gist  of  the  hearings  before 
this  committee  have  developed  the  one  predominant  fact  that  you 
must  fix  responsibility  in  the  first  instance,  I  can  not  for  the  life 
of  me  see  how  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  all  of  the 
numerous  details  that  he  now  has  to  look  after,  could  possibly  give 
the  necessary  attention  to  this  additional  business,  as  the  fiscal  agent 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  He  has  in  his  department  all  of  the  organization 
and  all  of  the  activities  from  which  the  information  would  be 
obtained. 

Mr.  Purnell.  There  are  some  15  or  16  activities  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  Fitzgerau).  All  the  departments  concerned  with  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue  are  under  him,  and  he  would  have  before  him  all 
the  information  as  to  the  proposed  expenditures.  Now,  you  might 
get  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  some  time  to  suggest  that  some 
particular  activity  of  some  other  department  might  not  be  wise  as 
the  thing  would  be  developed.  If  not.  he  would  know  from  the 
operation  of  the  existing  revenue  laws  and  the  fiscal  conditions  of  the 
country,  information  about  which  is  more  likely  to  be  in  his  depart- 
ment than  elsewhere,  the  trend  of  public  sentiment,  and  what  would 
be  the  most  desirable  means  of  obtaining  revenue.  You  see,  we  are 
in  a  very  different  situation  than  we  ever  have  been  in  before.  Be- 
fore we  got  on  this  enormous  scale  of  expenditures  there  were  two 
sources  of  revenue  upon  which  the  question  of  policy  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent now. 

You  could  get  practically  all  the  revenue  that  was  required  from 
those  two  sources.  One  was  the  tariff  and  customs  duties  and  the 
other  was  the  tax  on  alcoholic  beverages.  The  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  so  enormous  now  that  nobody  believes,  no  matter  what 
the  tariff  revenue  law  is,  even  if  a  maximum  revenue  was  operative, 
regardless  of  what  kind  of  a  tariff  there  was,  that  we  could  get  suffi- 
cient. It  would  be  an  insignificant  sum.  There  has  been  eliminated 
all  possibility  of  getting  any  revenue  from  a  tax  on  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. It  used  to  be  a  popular  thing,  if  a  little  additional  revenue 
was  needed,  to  just  put  a  little  more  tax  on  whisky  and  a  little  more 
tax  on  beer,  and  you  got  pretty  nearly  enough  to  make  up  your 
deficit.  Now  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  methods  of  taxation  that 
have  not  heretofore  been  touched  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Purnell.  The  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  has  some  15  or  16 
governmental  activities  under  his  charge  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  worst  objection  I  see  to  it  is  the  fact  that  he  would  not  only  have 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  other  departments  of  the  Government,  but 
would  pass  upon  his  own  employees  and  upon  his  own  estimates. 

Mr.  Byrn8.  Of  course,  somebody  must  do  it. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Somebody  must  do  it.  You  must  place  the  re- 
sponsibility somewhere,  and  I  am  suggesting  that  from  my  experi- 
ence and  observation  it  seems  to  me — I  do  not  speak  positively,  but 
I  say  perhaps — that  would  be  the  place  where  you  would  get  the 
best  results.    Now,  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Good.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  we  have  a  number  of  committees  on 
expenditures  in  the  departments.    We  are  all  supposed  to  know  that 
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they  rarely  function.  I  think"  somebody  stated  the  other  day  that 
they  rarely  ever  function  unless  there  is  a  majority  of  Congress  of 
the  opposite  party  to  the  administration. 

What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  advisability  of  amending  the  rules 
so  as  to  abolish  those  committees  and  appointing  one  committee  on 
expenditures,  and  giving  it  importance  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the 
more  important  committees  of  the  House? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  trouble  with  those  expenditures  committees, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  this :  Except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances, 
if  those  committees  should  do  their  work  it  would  take  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  be  an  absolutely  thankless  job,  and  the  average 
Member  of  Congress  is  so  occupied  with  so  many  other  things  that 
he  has  not  the  time  to  do  that  work ;  and  in  addition  to  that 

Mr.  Purnell.  They  have  not  got  any  power,  either. 

ilr.  Madden.  Yes ;  they  have  an  abundance  of  power. 

Mr.  Purnell.  They  have  ?  , 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  And  the  facts  that  are  supposed  to  be  evolved  by 
those  committees  are  practically  the  functions  of  an  auditor,  and  the 
work  that  they  are  supposed  to  do  ought  to  be  done  in  an  adminis- 
trative office.  You  can  not  compare  the  work  of  those  committees 
with  the  auditing  that  goes  on  in  Great  Britain.  The  executive  is 
practically  selected  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  represents 
the  majority  party  in  the  House.  The  controller  general,  or  what- 
ever his  name  is  over  there,  reports  to  the  House.  Two  years  ago 
I  was  reading  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  one  of  the 
complaints  was  that  the  audits  were  reported  to  the  House  so  long 
after  the  expenditures  were  made  that  they  were  practically  of  no 
value  to  them.  Those  committee  chairmanships  had  a  value  at  one 
time  that  they  do  not  have  now.  Before  the  House  Office  Bidding 
was  erected,  tlie  chairmanship  of  one  of  those  committees  was  a  very 
important  thing,  because  it  gave  the  chairman  an  office,  and  it  gave 
him  some  place  to  do  his  work. 

I  think  the  Belknap  investigation,  which  resulted  from  the  investi- 
gation of  the  War  Department,  was  one  instance,  and  then  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  an  investigation  conducted  of  some  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Agricultural  Department — the  Weather  Bureau,  I 
think — when  Mr.  Littlefield,  of  Maine,  was  here,  but  the  instances 
in  which  those  committeas  can  do  their  work  are  very  few.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  investigating  what  is  gone  by. 

Mr.  Temple.  The  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  just  now  investigating  loans  made  to  Russia  since  the  over- 
throw of  the  Imperial  Government  of  Russia.  Their  hearings  are 
being  printed. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  say  there  are  some  occasions  when  they  would 
do  that,  but  that  is  a  very  unusual  situation,  because  of  the  very 
peculiar  conditions  existing.  We  provided  for  the  advancement  of 
money  to  other  nations,  and  some  money  was  loaned  to  the  Russian 
Government,  and  then  there  was  chaos,  and  it  was  difficult  to  tell  to 
whom  it  belonged.  I  do  not  believe  that  those  committees  under 
our  present  system  can  ever  be  made,  except  under  unusual  circum- 
stances, of  very  much  value. 
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September  26,  1919. 

STATEMENT   OF   DR.    FRANK  J.    GOODNOW,   PRESIDENT   OF 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  are  President  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  opportunity  have  you  had  to  study  the 
question  of  governmental  finance? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  During  President  Taft's  administration  I  was  a 
member  of  his  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency,  and  one  of 
the. things  which  we  worked  on  at  that  time  was  a  national  budget 
for  the  National  Government.  Since  I  have  lived  in  Maryland  I  was 
appointed  chairman  of  a  commission  in  1916  on  economy  and  effi- 
ciency and  one  of  the  purposes  of  that  commission  was  to  carry  out 
or  frame  either  a  law  or  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would 
adopt  the  principles  of  an  executive  budget  in  Maryland.  We  did 
frame  a  constitutional  amendment  which  was  adopted  bv  the  legis- 
lature of  1916.  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  people  and  then 
went  into  effect  and  it  is  now  a  law  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  study  of  foreign  systems  of 
finance? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Only  in  a  very  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  written  any  works  or  treatises  on  this 
subject  that  have  been  published  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Not  particularly  on  finance,  but  I  have  written  a 
number  of  books  on  tne  general  principles  of  government  and  ad- 
ministration. I  have  been  working  on  that  subject  for  the  last 
30  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  woulcf  be  very  glad  to  have  you  make  a  general 
statement  on  the  subject  of  budget  making.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Pernaps  the  best  general  statement  that  I  could 
make  would  be  one  particularly  in  connection  with  the  experience  in 
Maryland.  At  the  time  that  this  commission  on  economy  and  effi- 
ciency was  appointed  the  State  of  Maryland  had,  as  a  result  of  the 
methods  of  making  appropriations,  accumulated  quite  a  large  deficit 
and  the  people  in  the  State  generally  were  somewhat  alarmed  in 
regard  to  this  continually  recurring  deficit,  and  they  made  up  their 
minds  that  something  should  be  done.  That  was  the  main  problem 
that  the  commission  had  in  mind.  The  general  principles  which 
were  incorporated  into  the  amendment,  I  might  say,  were  two.  In 
the  first  place,  as  Dr.  Beard  has  said,  the  crucial  point  was  to  get 
consideration  of  every  single  appropriation  that  was  to  be  made  by 
the  State  at  one  time  so  that  the  persons  responsible  for  the  appro- 
priation of  the  State's  money  could  have  a  birdseye  view  of  the  situ- 
ation and  at  the  time  the  appropriations  were  made  could  make  pro- 
vision for  the  necessary  revenue.  Now,  in  order  to  do  that,  in  the 
first  place,  provision  was  made  in  the  amendment  for  an  executive 
revision  of  all  of  the  estimates  that  were  to  be  sent  in  by  the  depart- 
ments in  which  all  State  governmental  activities  were  located  and 
also  by  the  institutions  which  were  aided  by  State  moneys.  Under 
the  plan  that  was  adopted  the  estimates  have  to  go  in  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year,  or  every  two  years,  at  the  biennial  meeting  of  the 
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legislature,  to  the  governor.  The  governor  has  the  right,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  to  revise  these  estimates  and  is  authorized,  while 
not  required  hy  the  amendment,  to  give  public  hearings  with  regard 
to  all  oi  the  appropriations.  Then  he  has  to  send  in  to  the  legislature, 
in  the  first  place,  what  is  called  under  the  amendment  a  budget, 
which  is  an  estimate  of  appropriations  classified  in  such  manner  as 
he  sees  fit,  and  the  method  which  he  has  adopted,  in  the  one  experi- 
ence whicn  we  have  had  with  the  plan,  has  been  a  classification  along 
the  lines  of  governmental  functions,  that  is,  for  State  defense,  public 
health,  education,  etc.  Then  under  the  functional  classification  is 
the  classification  of  organization  units  and  the  appropriation  is  then 
made  to  the  organization  unit. 

Mr.  Madden.  Are  they  made  in  lump  sums  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  law  as  to  that. 
All  the  constitutional  amendment  says  is  that  they  shall  be  itemized. 
Now,  when  the  matter  came  up  before  the  governor  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  he  should  adopt  a  segregated  budget  or  whether 
it  should  be  a  lump-sum  budget.  He  adopted  a  middle  plan,  and  the 
general  classification  which  is  in  the  appropriations  at  the  present 
time  is  a  classification  first  for  personal  services  and  then  a  classifi- 
cation for  expenses  other  than  personal  services.  The  schedules 
under  the  first  budget  law  that  was  passed,  as  set  forth  in  those 
appropriations,  are  to  be  regarded  as  appropriations  with  the  single 
exception  that  in  the  items  of  personal  service  and  in  the  items  of 
expenses  other  than  for  personal  services  changes  may  be  made  with 
the  approval  of  the  governor  by  the  heads  of  the  departments,  but 
no  change  shall  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  governor.  The 
change  in  the  law  was  made  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility 
and  yet  give  somebody  who  was  not  a  spending  officer  an  opportunity 
to  transfer  appropriations  from  one  place  to  another. 

Mr.  Madden.  Does  that  scheme  take  away  from  the  governor  the 
authority  to  itemize  appropriations  for  eacn  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment so  as  to  show  the  rate  of  pay  of  certain  men  in  certain  activities  ¥ 

Dr.  Goodnow.  It  does  not  take  away  the  power,  and  the  legis- 
lature accepted  the  plan  as  set  forth  in  the  governor's  recommenda- 
tions.    I  should  have  said  that  in  addition  to  submitting  estimates 
to  the  legislature  in  the  form  of  a  budget,  the  governor  is  also  re- 
quired under  the  amendment  to  present  a  till  setting  forth  in  detail 
the  appropriations.     The  way  in  which  that  was  set  forth,  at  the 
only  time  that  we  have  operated  under  that  law,  has  been  a  state- 
ment showing,  for  instance,  a  chief  clerk  at  so  much,  so  many  clerks 
at  so  much,  so  many  stenographers  at  so  much,  etc.     But  the  legis- 
lature under  the  act  appropriating  the  money  permits  the  head  of  a 
department,  with  the  approval  of  the  government,  to  depart  from 
the  schedule  in  the  matter  of  transferring  appropriations  under  per- 
sonal services,  but  he  may  not  transfer  schedules  under  personal 
services  to  expenditures,  or  vice  versa. 

The  other  idea  that  the  Maryland  plan  contemplated  was  that  ot 
preventing  the  Maryland  Legislature  from  adding  to  the  estimates 
proposed  by  the  governor  except  under  a  special  bill  which  should 
be  taken  up  after  the  estimates  and  the  appropriations  proposed  had 
been  acted  upon  and  in  this  special  bill,  which  was  to  be  passed  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  with  the  privilege  of  veto  on  the  part  of  the  governor, 
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was  to  be  a  provision  providing  for  taxes  to  pay  these  expenditures, 
which  was  a  drastic  change  in  the  power  of  the  legislature. 

Now,  we  have  operated  under  that  system  for  only  one  session  of 
the  legislature.  What  actually  happened  was  that  all  of  the  nego- 
tiations which  would  take  place  with  regard  to  the  appropriations 
were  made  with  the  governor  prior  to  the  estimates,  and  the  governor 
was  in  continual  contact  with  the  members  of  the  legislature  and  the 
committees  of  the  legislature,  with  the  committee  on  ways  and  means 
and  the  committee  on  appropriations  prior  to  his  making  up  the  esti- 
mates, and  the  result  was  that  the  estimates  went  through  and  the 
appropriations  proposed  by  the  governor  went  through  the  legislature 
uith  almost  no  change.  It  would  appear  on  the  surface  that  the 
legislature  had  perhaps  lost  all  its  power  of  appropriation  so  far 
as  increasing  the  appropriations  was  concerned.  As  I  say,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  determination  of  each  important  item  of  appro- 
priation was  a  matter  of  negotiation  between  the  governor  and  the 
committees  of  the  legislature.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  that  scheme  is  at  all  annlicable  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  National  Government,  because,  of  course,  Maryland  is  a  small 
State  and  has  comparatively  small  expenditures. 

Mr.  Madden.  Wnat  is  the  total  expenditure  annually? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  As  I  remember  it,  it  is  about  $13,000,000. 

Mr.  Madden.  $13,000,000  per  annum? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes.  It  would  be  a  mere  flea  bite  compared  with 
what  you  gentlemen  have  to  deal  with  here.  But  we  felt  when  we 
drew  up  the  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  that  we  had  the 
alternative  proposition  of  putting  the  revision  of  the  estimates  into  the 
hands  of  a  board  or  into  tne  hands  of  the  governor.  It  was  felt  that 
it  was  desirable  to  make  somebody  clearly  responsible  for  the  esti- 
mates, because  some  single  person  would  feel  the  responsibility  more 
keenly,  and  upon  that  determination  that  decision  was  reached  and 
it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  govertior.  Of  course,  the  governor 
yean  not  personally  do  the  detail  work.  Even  the  governor  of  a  State, 
who  does  not  have  anything  like  the  amount  of  work  the  President 
has  to  do,  could  not  do  it.  While  no  provision  was  made  in  the  con- 
stitution for  any  particular  force  to  assist  the  governor,  the  governor 
had  under  the  act  of  appropriation  of  the  preceding  year,  a  sufficiently 
large  contingent  fund  to  obtain  the  necessary  expert  assistance  in  the 
work  of  compiling  the  estimates  and  he  did  secure  that  assistance  and 
as  a  result  oi  the  assistance  he  received  these  estimates  were  made  up. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  the  governor  decided  to  hold  hearings  as  to  tne 
propriety  of  certain  appropriations,  he  does  not  have  to  hold  those 
hearings  personally,  does  he  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  He  did.  We  did  not  require  under  the  law  that  he 
should  hold  those  hearings  personally  but  we  had  in  mind  the  desira- 
bility of  holding  those  hearings.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  appli- 
cable so  much  in  the  matter  of  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
President,  but  in  a  small  State  like  Maryland,  or  in  a  city  like 
Baltimore  that  could  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  did  this  change  have  so  far  as  reducing 
appropriations  or  improving  the  service  was  concerned  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  The  main  effect  it  had  was  to  prevent  deficits. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  can  prevent  a  deficit  by  appropri- 
ating all  the  money  at  the  beginning  that  a  service  might  require 
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under  any  contingency  and  that  might  lead  to  extravagance  in 
expenditure. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  The  problem,  as  I  said,  was  the  problem  of  prevent- 
ing a  deficit. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  other  words,  it  was  not  a  mere  deficit  in  the  appro- 
priations that  had  to  be  corrected,  but  it  was  a  deficit  in  the 
treasury? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  at  that  time  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary current  annual  appropriations  we  had  a  number  of  continuing 
appropriations  which  seemed  to  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Temple.  You  mean  permanent  appropriations  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Permanent  appropriations.  We  call  them  con- 
tinuing appropriations  in  Maryland.  They  seemed  to  be  forgotten. 
In  fact,  the  system  was  a  very  poor  system  from  every  point  of  view 
and  those  continuing  appropriations  were  abandoned  and  everything 
now  is  done  through  annual  appropriations.  Of  course,  we  have  a 
biennium,  but  we  nave  appropriations  for  each  of  the  two  years  of 
the  biennium.  Prior  to  that  time  the  State  debt  had  been  increasing 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  was  this  deficit  and  there  was  no  means 
of  solving  it  in  any  way  except  by  issuing  bonds,  and  I  think  there 
was  an  issue  of  about  $2,000,000  in  order  to  cover  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Madden.  What  is  the  likelihood  of  such  a  thing  happening 
under  the  present  plan  ?     Is  it  possible  or  probable  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  l  do  not  think  it  is  probable  that  any  such  deficit 
could  occur  under  the  present  plan  unless  you  had  some  tremendous 
misfortune  that  might  overcome  the  State  and  might  reduce  certain 
of  the  indirect  sources  of  revenue  upon  which  the  State  has  to  depend. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  the  point  that  I  make.  Is  it  not  possible 
and  altogether  likely  and  probable  that  the  governor  or  those  who 
act  for  the  governor  might  overestimate  the  revenues  and  appropriate 
up  to  the  estimate  and  then  expend  up  to  the  appropriation  and  there- 
by create  a  deficit  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Oh,  it  is  conceivably  possible  that  that  could 
happen. 

Mr.  Madden.  Is  it  not  invariably  the  result  in  cities  where  they 
have  a  budget  system  and  is  not  that  the  cause  of  the  issue  of  so 
many  bonds  by  cities?  Is  it  not  caused  by  extravagances  more 
than  by  any  other  cause? 

Dr.  Uoodnow.  I  have  only  had  experience  with  New  York  and 
Baltimore.  In  New  York  it  was  the  case  for  a  time,  because  under 
their  method  of  assessment  they  had  vastly  increased  their  liabilities 
and  there  was  a  debt  of  $30,000,000  to  be  wiped  out.  As  Mr. 
Cutting  said  this  morning,  any  such  deficit  has  now  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  succeeding  budget. 

Mr.  Madden.  My  experience,  and  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
municipal  government,  has  been  that  the  tendency  in  large  cities 
where  they  have  a  budget  system  is  that  they  will  not  overestimate 
their  tax  income  from  taxable  property  because  that  is  fixed,  but  they 
will  do  it  in  other  sources  of  revenue  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five 
million  dollars  and  then  they  will  appropriate  up  to  the  entire  esti- 
mate and  expend  up  to  the  entire  appropriation.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  they  wul  find  that  they  have  overexpended  because  they  have 
overestimated  receipts. 
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Dr.  Goodnow.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  prevent  that.  That 
is  mere  stupidity  or  an  intentional  deceit  of  the  people  in  order  to 
keep  down  the  tax  rate. 

Mr.  Madden.  But  it  results  in  raising  the  tax  limit,  because  they 
either  have  to  issue  bonds  or  increase  the  tax  rate  to  make  up  the 
deficit. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  I  do  not  think  any  system  of  finance  will  prevent 
that  if  there  is  a  deliberate  intent  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  charge 
to  underestimate  their  receipts.     That  is  not  good  business. 

Mr.  Madden.  They  do  not  underestimate  them;  they  overestimate 
the  receipts  and  then  appropriate  up  to  that  estimate,  which  makes 
the  appropriation  much  larger  than  the  receipts  would  be. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  I  do  not  see  how  that  could  be  prevented  under 
any  system.  You  would  be  worse  off  if  you  did  not  have  a  budget. 
I  mow  that  is  what  happened  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  They  went 
on  appropriating  money  without  any  regard  to  the  estimated  receipts. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  not  be  much  better  with 
the  budget,  because  you  would  have  a  bird's-eye  view  or  a  photo- 
graph of  your  financial  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
you  would  know  exactly  what  your  expenditures  were  going  to  be 
and  what  your  revenues  were  supposed  to  be. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Oh,  you  are  auite  right.  There  is  no  magic  in  a 
budget  system  if  you  deliberately  overestimate  your  receipts. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  know  that  in  many  municipalities  they  deliber- 
ately overestimate  their  receipts  in  order  to  secure  larger  expenditures, 
just  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  extravagance. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes;  but  that  ought  not  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  with  regard  to  fixing  the  responsibility 
for  the  estimates,  has  your  study  of  this  subject  led  you  to  any  con- 
clusion with  regard  to  its  application  to  national  finance? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  As  far  as  the  National  Government  is  concerned, 
it  seems  to  me  that  what  you  must  have  is  some  officer  or  some  bureau 
which  is  well  enough  equipped  to  make  a  revision  of  the  estimates, 
and  an  intelligent  revision,  a  bureau  which  does  not  have  anything 
else  to  do.  That  bureau  could  be  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  under  the  control  of  the  President.  But  so  long  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  anything  like  the  functions  which 
he  has  at  the  present  time,  he  is  going  to  have  no  more  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  take  personal  charge  of  this  revision  of  estimates  than  tho 
President.  I  tnink  you  have  got  to  accept  the  fact  that  somebody 
must  do  that  work;  somebody  either  under  tho  direct  control  of  the 
President  or  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  under  the  indirect  control  of  the  President. 

After  all,  the  power  is  in  the  President  and  the  President  must 
assume  responsibility  for  any  executive  revision  of  the  estimates* 
The  main  thing  to  do  would  be,  as  was  suggested  this  morning,  to 
put  that  matter  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  to  provide 
an  officer  of  sufficient  (lignity  who  might  be  called  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  President,  who  would  on  account  of  the  prestige 
of  the  office  be  able  to  stand  up  under  the  demands  of  the  spending 
departments. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  could  not  call  him  a  Cabinet  officer  ? 
Dr.  Goodnow.  It  depends  on  who  the  man  is.     He  could  sit  with 
the  Cabinet. 
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Mr.  Madden.  There  is  a  certain  dignity  attached  to  a  Cabinet 
officer. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Merely  because  he  has  been  asked  by  the  President 
to- sit  in  his  Cabinet.  Inhere  is  no  reason  why  an  executive  secretary 
should  not  be  asked  to  sit  in  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  mean  the  dignity  attached  to  the  officer  as  the  head 
of  a  department  and  that  dignity  is  given  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment bv  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  not  bv  the  Executive. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  There  have  been  heads  of  executive  departments 
who  were  not  members  of  the  Cabinet.  For  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  at  one  time  in  that  position.  It  all  depends 
on  whether  you  give  the  man  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  salary 
of  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  and  the  way  the  President 
treats  him.  So  far  as  I  know,  I  can  see  no  possibility  of  executive 
revision  of  the  details  of  the  estimates  unless  you  have  somebody 
witli  proper  prestige  to  do  that  work. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  you  assume  that  the  President  could  not  do  that 
because  of  the  burdens  placed  upon  him,  you  could  never  lift  those 
burdens  to  the  extent  that  they  would  permit  him  to  handle  that 
work  in  person. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Well,  suppose  you  adopt  the  English  system.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  English  treasury  does  not  collect  the  revenue  or 
spend  the  revenue.  It  merely  attends  to  the  current  supervision 
of  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Madden.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  adopt  that 
kind  of  a  system  here  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  I  do  not  see  why  you  could  not  adopt  that  part 
of  the  English  system,  That  is  practically  what  you  would  have 
if  you  made  provision  for  a  budget  bureau.  Wherever  it  might  be 
put,  it  might  be  put  nominallv  in  the  Treasury  Department  in  the 
same  manner  as  this  bureau  in  England  is  in  the  treasury  department, 
but  it  has  no  administrative  functions,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  realize  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  advantage  is  there  in  having  the  revision 
or  the  responsibility  for  initiating  the  budget  placed  on  an  official 
who  is  elected  by  the  electorate  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Who  is  elected  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  who  is  an  elective  officer  instead  of  an 
appointive  officer. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  I  think  that  would  be  a  great  mistake,  because  that 
would  mean  the  beginning  of  the  disintegration  ot  the  system. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  the  officer  who  is  to  do  the  actual 
work,  but  I  mean  the  official  who  is  to  be  finally  responsible  for  the 
system. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Oh,  I  think  that  has  a  tremendous  advantage, 
because  if  you  can  get  the  responsibility  for  the  expenditures,  if  the 
people  redly  desire  an  economical  administration,  the  only  person 
to  have  that  responsibility,  who  will  be  ultimately  held  responsible, 
is  some  one  who  is  elected  by  the  people  and  who  is  also  reeligible 
for  that  position. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  have  you  ^iven  any  consideration  to  the 
suggestions  that  have  been  made  limiting  the  powers  of  the  member* 
of  Congress  to  offer  amendments  to  appropriation  bills  i 
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Dr.  Goodnow.  Well,  I  have,  and  jet  at  the  9ame  time  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  a  purely  academic  proposition,  that  there  is  no  use  talking 
about  it,  that  Congress  is  not  going  to  give  up  the  power,  as  the  only 
legal  way  that  it  could  be  done  would  be  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  you  could  never  get  it  passed.  In  other  words,  I  do  not 
understand  that  it  is  constitutional  for  Congress  itself  to  pass  a  law 
affecting  the  rules  of  both  Houses.  Action  can  only  be  taken  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  Houses.  It  is  a  question  .of  amendment  of 
the  rules. 

Mr.  Madden.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  people  if  they 
placed  the  whole  responsibility  and  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  I  do  not  think  you  would  place  the  whole  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  because  even  under  our  Maryland  plan, 
which  has  gone  pretty  far,  the  legislature  has  the  power  to  cut  down 
estimates  but  not  to  add  to  the  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  The  necessity  for  it  must  be  based  upon  some 
abuse  of  an  existing  system  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  find  that  the  appropriations  that  have  been 
increased  on  the  floor  of  the  House  are"  practically  negligible,  it 
would  be  a  matter  hardly  worth  considering  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Not  if  you  really  want  to  get  a  budget  plan  through. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  would  only  complicate  it  by  such  a  pro- 
cedure. Now,  in  the  State  of  Maryland  tnere  was  necessity  for  it. 
There  was  no  question  about  it  that  each  man  that  came  from,  a 
county  wanted  to  get  a  road  cut  through,  for  instance,  and  he  finally 
got  his  proposition  through  by  log-rolling.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  The  attitude  of  the  whole  people  in  Maryland  was  seen 
in  the  fact  that  every  county  except  two  voted  a  good  big  majority 
in  favor  of  the  amendment.  There  was  a  situation  that  was  remedied 
by  that  action,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  try  to  do 
anything  of  that  sort  in  any  plan  such  as  you  have  here. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  or  do  you  care 
to  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made 
of  having  all  the  appropriations  considered  by  a  single  committee  of 
the  House  ? 

Dr.  GooDNCffr.  I  do  not  know  really  enough  about  the  details  of 
the  House  proceedings  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion, 
but  on  general  principles,  provided  there  are  no  insuperable  objec- 
tions, I  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  have  all  tnose  estimates 
come  before  one  committee  if  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  independent 
audit  and  control  of  accounts,  such  as  has  been  suggested  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  rather  peculiar  in  not  having  it.  Almost  every  other 
Government  that  l  know  of  does  have  an  auditor  and  controller 
general,  or  a  court  of  accounts,  or  something  of  that  sort,  which  is 
independent  of  the  administration  and  which  reports  at  any  rate 
upon  the  legality  of  the  expenditures.  Now,  in  some  cases,  I  think 
in  Great  Britain,  the  controller  and  auditor  general  reports  also  to- 
ft certain  extent  in  regard  to  the  expediency  or  the  character  of 
certain  appropriations.  He  has  the  power  there  to  countersign  the 
wWTants  of  expenditures,  but  I  think  they  are  peculiar  in  that  respect. 
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In  France,  and  under  the  old  German  organization,  there  was  a 
court  of  accounts  which  consisted  of  judges  having  a  tenure  similar 
to  the  ordinary  judges.  They  examined  the  accounts  and  reported 
on  them  to  the  legislature  and  they  were  absolutely  independent  of 
the  administration.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  do  not  tnink  there 
has  been  any  serious  complaint  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  undue 
influence  by  the  President  over  the  accounting  officers  in  this  country. 
That  is,  I  think  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  been  regarded 
as  in  a  pretty  permanent  situation.  But  theoretically  it  seems  to 
me  that  an  officer  of  that  sort  should  have  a  tenure  somewhat  similar 
to  that  possessed  by  judges  if  the  legislature  is  to  be  certain  that  at 
all  times  it  is  going  to  get  a  correct  statement  of  public  funds  and 
their  expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  insure  at  all  times  a  more  healthy 
tenure  of  office  and  therefore  a  more  vigorous  execution  of  the  duties 
of  the  office. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  To  what  extent  should  this  controller  and  auditor 
general  have  a  voice  in  the  determination  of  the  policy  of  expenditure  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  I  have  grave  doubts  about  that.  I  think  it  would 
be  introducing  conflicting  'elements  into  this  Government  and  would 
result  in  a  diminution  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Should  he  have  the  power  to  criticise  before  the 
public  accounts  committee  ?. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes-  he  ought  to  have  that  power,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  should  be  allowed  to  hold  up  any  expenditure  by  with- 
holding his  countersignature. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Unless  he  believes  it  to  be  perfectly  illegal  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Even  than  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  think  he  ought  to  countersign  it  even  though 
he  thinks  it  is  illegal  in  his  own  mind  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  He  ought  to  have  the  power  to  report  to  the 
legislature,  but  the  power  of  countersignature  should  never  go  be- 
yond the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  expenditure  proposed. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that,  because  otherwise 
you  would  embarrass  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  think  he  should  be  appointed  by  the 
legislature  ?  ^ 

Dr.  Goodnow.  I  think  so,  but  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  be  under 
our  Constitution.  That  is,  if  he  is  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Government  there  is  a  method  of  appointment  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution  and  Congress  has  no  power  to  appointment  under 
the  Constitution  to  appoint  a  United  States  officer.  I  will  adroit 
that  it  is  open  to  doubt,  but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that  is  the 
correct  view  to  take  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  the  responsibility  for  his  selection  should  be 
placed  where  we  can  get  at  the  man  who  made  the  appointment. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Is  there  not  something  theoretically  unsound  in  the 
proposition  of  having  the  Congress  devolve  upon  the  President  the 
mitiative  in  the  matter  of  appropriations  and  then  have  the  President 
appoint,  and  therefore  control,  the  official  who  is  to  audit  the  expen- 
ditures ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  It  is  not  the  particular  President  who  is  going  to 
make  the  appointment.     It  is  no  more  improper  for  him  to  appoint 
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an  officer  with  that  judicial  tenure  than  it  is  for  him  to  appoint  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  would  give  him  a  tenure  either 
similar  to  the  tenure  which  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  or 
else  a  tenure  similar  to  what  the  judges  in  England  have,  which  is 
practically  the  same  thing.  That  is,  they  are  removed  by  joint 
resolution,  which  is  practically  an  impeachment,  so  far  as  that 
practice  has  gone,  but  at  all  events  he  ought  to  have  a  judicial 
tenure. 

Mr.  Hawley.  If  Congress  should  create  the  office  of  controller  and 
auditor  general  along  the  lines  that  you  have  indicated,  should  we 
also  create  a  public  accounts  committee  similar  to  that  which  they 
have  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  which  he  could  report  the  things 
he  found  to  criticise  in  the  finances  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes;  I  think  that  something  of  that  kind  ought  to 
be  provided,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  our  experience  in  this 
country  with  things  of  that  sort,  the  committees  on  expenditures 

Mr.  Hawley  (interposing).  I  am  talking  about  a  real  live  com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Well,  what  is  going  to  make  it  real  live?  As  I 
see  it,  one  of  our  troubles  in  any  system  of  accounting  is  that  after 
all  the  people  do  not  care  for  economical  government;  that  is,  up 
until  the  last  three  or  four  years.  I  can  remember  not  so  many 
years  ago  when  one  of  the  political  questions  in  Washington  was  how 
to  dispose  of  a  surplus  of  $100,000,000.  I  think  some  of  you  gentle- 
men will  remember  that. 

Mr.  Hawley.  We  wish  we  had  it  now. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  There  is  no  such  question  with  us  now. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  The  only  motive  that  I  can  see  that  would  make 
such  a  committee  on  accounts  active  would  be  the  desire  to  obtain 
political  capital  and  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  get  there  is  where 
the  committee  is  controlled  by  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  think  that  is  true  largely  of  our  expenditure  com- 
mittees as  now  constituted.  But  suppose  the  controller  and  auditor 
general  had  the  power  and  duty  of  reporting  currently  to  a  public 
accounts  committee  things  he  found  in  the  administrative  offices  to 
criticise  while  the  money  was  being  expended  and  the  work  was  going 
on.  Tnat  committee  could  make  an  effective  examination  and  it 
would  not  be  a  post  mortem  examination.  It  would  be  an  induce- 
ment on  their  part,  on  account  of  the  economy  and  proper  expenditure 
of  the  money  involved,  to  consider  that  report  and  make  proper 
recommendations . 

Dr.  Goodnow.  I  am  afraid  I  have  very  little  faith  in  that  because 
so  long  as  that  committee  was  in  control  of  the  party  which  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  administration 

Mr.  ILvwley  (interposing).  Suppose  the  chairman  was  of  the 
opposition  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Well,  that  is  the  only  way  you  could  hope  to  get 
an  active  committee  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Madden.  Might  not  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Hawley  result  in  a  division  of  responsibility  between 
the  legislative  and  administrative  branches  of  the  Government  in 
the  matter  of  deciding  what  the  expenditures  were  going  to  be,  and 
in  that  way  create  embarrassment  ? 
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Dr.  Good  now.  Yes;  and  I  assume- 


Mr.  Madden  (interposing).  I  mean  by  failing  to  reach  a  decision 
as  to  what  should  be  done.    That  is  what  I  mean  by  embarrassment. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  That  might  be,  unless  it  was  entirely  post  mortem. 
If  they  were  current,  then  it  might  create  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  You  think  there  is  a  distinct  necessity  for  a  budget 
system  to  be  adopted  by  our  Government,  do  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  question  about 
it.  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  what  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  to  say, 
and  what  he  said  is  absolutely  true,  namely,  that  you  do  have  the 
makings  of  a  budget  system  here,  but  the  only  trouble  is  that  the 
way  it  is  organized,  the  President  is  required  to  act  only  in  such  a 
way  as  will  discredit  his  Cabinet.  That  sort  of  thing  has  got  to  be 
done  prior  to  the  submission  of  the  estimates  to  Congress,  and  under 
the  present  system,  as  I  understand  it,  under  the  Smith  amendment, 
the  Book  of  Estimates  goes  to  Congress  and  then  probably,  if  the 
President  takes  his  duties  seriously,  something  comes  in  afterwards 
which  will  tend  to  discredit  his  Cabinet  and  then  the  question  comes 
up.  Now,  no  President  is  going  to  act  under  those  conditions.  As 
I  remember,  under  President  Taft's  administration,  the  time  when 
he  acted  was  when  he  made  a  flat  cut  of  10  per  cent  in  all  estimates, 
or  in  telling  the  heads  of  the  departments  to  do  that,  prior  to  making 
up  the  Book  of  Estimates.  That  is  the  only  time  you  can  ever  expect 
that  to  be  done  with  any  success. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  that  is  not  a  very  scientific  way  of  doing  it? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  No;  and  I  heard  President  Taft  say  he  was  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  that  particular  method.  He  said  it  was  un- 
scientific and  some  departments  were  cutting  their  estimates  more 
than  others,  but  he  said  he  had  no  means  whatever  to  do  it  otherwise. 
He  said  no  means  whatever  had  been  provided  by  Congress  to  enable 
him  to  perform  that  duty  and  it  is  the  only  way  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Doctor,  referring  to  a  matter  which  was  discussed  in 
the  beginning,  in  reference  to  the  Maryland  system  in  vogue  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment,  which  I  oelieve  you 
said  took  place  in  1916? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  said  they  had  a  poor  system  at  that  time,  and  I 
was  interested  in  knowing  what  system  that  was.  Were  the  estimates 
submitted  through  the  governor  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  No,  sir.  Each  department  went  to  the  legislature 
and  appeared  before  the  various  committees  and  the  legislature 
granted  the  requested  appropriations  sometimes  without  Knowing 
what  was  in  them.  If  you  call  that  a  system,  I  do  not  know  what  a 
system  is. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  Maryland  Legislature  enacted  no  laws  relating  to 
the  preparation  of  the  estimates  i 

Dr.  Goodnow.  No,  sir;  none  to  which  any  serious  attention  was 
paid. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Relating  to  their  submission  to  the  legislature  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  No. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Or  a  system  such  as  has  been  suggested  here  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  That  is,  your  State  officials  simply  went  to  your 

propriation  committees  and  presented  their  estimates  ? 
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Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes ;  and  every  institution  that  wanted  money  came 
and  presented  their  estimates.  You  know  how  it  is,  gentlemen,  in  a 
State  legislature.     They  all  flocked  down  there. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  With  us  the  heads  of  the  departments  send  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  for  whatever  they  want  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  purely  as  a  clerk,  sends  to  the  Speaker 
what  the  heads  of  the  departments  demand. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  There  was  no  executive  revision  under  the  system 
such  as  was  possible  under  the  Smith  amendment. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  So  that  in  general  your  system  was  the  same  as  the 
system  here? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  The  only  difference  is  that  under  the  present  system 
that  you  get  it  all  at  once. 

Mr.  Temple.  Yes;  that  is  the  most  important  part  of  it. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  And  the  estimates  are  then  split  up. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  the  revenue 
situation  when  we  make  our  appropriations. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes;  and  nobody  is  responsible,  and  the  people 
generally  feel  that  you  are  extravagant.  Now,  anyone  who  looks 
into  the  "history  of  this  question  will  see  that  the  extravagance  is  about 
equal  between  the  administration  and  Congress. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Under  the  present  system  in  the  National  Government 
the  head  of  a  department  has  the  power  to  revise  the  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  his  bureau  chiefs  and  under  the  law  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  submit  to  Congress  those  estimates 
coming  from  the  departments  and  also  a  statement  as  to  the  revenues 
which  are  expected  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  is  rather  a  stigma  to  say,  and  I  do  not  say  that  you  said  it,  that  the 
system  that  was  in  vogue  in  Maryland  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  in  1916,  was  something  like  the  system 
that  we  have  here. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Oh,  no.  The  system  you  have  here  now  is  better. 
It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  can  live  long  in  Washington  without  reach- 
ing the  conclusion  that  each  head  of  a  bureau  measures  his  importance 
by  the  size  of  his  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  quite  true. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  There  is  always  a  tendency  to  increase  the  appro- 
priations partly  because  of  that  feeling  of  vanity  and  partly,  and 
probably  more  so,  because  of  the  feeling  that  "here  is  something  that 
ought  to  be  done  in  my  department." 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  true.  That  is  the  practice  and  we  all  agree  it 
should  be  changed.  But  in  theory,  at  least,  each  department  head 
has  the  power  to  revise  the  estimates  of  the  bureau  chiefs  and  as  you 
stated  awhile  ago  in  the  case  of  President  Taft,  the  President  has  the 
power,  provided  Congress  gives  him  the  machinery,  to  reduce  the 
estimates.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  President  Taft 
said  he  could  not  do  it  because  he  had  not  been  provided  with  proper 
machinery  to  carry  out  his  ideas  along  that  line. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  represent  President 
Taft  because  I  understand  that  he  is  coming  down  nere. 

Mr.  Byrns.  We  all  know  that  President  Taft  was  interested  in  the 
question  of  economy  and  efficiency. 
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Dr.  Goodnow.  You  can  not  hope  to  have  any  effective  revision  of 
estimates  made  by  a  spending  officer.  Therefore  you  must  get  some 
one  who  is  not  a  spending  officer  to  make  an  effective  revision,  and, 
furthermore,  a  man  who  has  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  service. 
On  that  account  it  seems  to  me  it  would,  be  a  weakness  in  any  plan  to 
give  that  power  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  so  long  as  he  is  a 
spending  officer. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  have  to  make  him  a  special  officer? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes;  a  special  officer  under  the  President. 

Mr.  Madden.  Subject  to  removal  by  the  people? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  No;  I  would  not  say  that.  I  think  you  have  got  to 
make  him  a  servant  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  you  make  him  a  servant  of  the  President  and  sub- 
ject to  removal  by  the  President,  then  he  is  an  executive  officer? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes;  an  executive  officer. 

Mr.  Madden.  Then,  what  guaranty  has  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  that  what  he  does  will  be  in  conformity  with  the 
best  practices  of  economy  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Well,  you  can  not  have  any  guaranty  at  all.  The 
only  hope  that  you  can  have  will  be  that  the  President,  who  will  have 
the  power  to  look  at  all  the  needs  of  the  service,  will  be  actuated  by 
the  desire  to  secure  economy  and  efficiency.  I  think  most  Presi- 
dents have  been,  theoretically  at  any  rate,  actuated  by  that  desire. 

Mr.  Madden.  Every  President  that  I  have  known  has  no  regard 
for  dollars,  and  it  never  made  any  difference  to  him  what  it  cost  if  he 
got  what  he  wanted.    That  has  been  my  experience. 

The  "Chairman.  Doctor,  as  I  understand  your  plan,  it  would  be 
that  this  official  should  not  report  to  Congress  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  his  work  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
President  for  review  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  the  extent  that  it  was  adopted  by  the 
President  it  would  be  the  President's  act  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes,  sir.  He  would  be  the  clerk  of  the  President. 
But  inasmuch  as  he  is  going  to  occupy  such  a  position,  he  ought  to  be 
given  the  salary  and  dignity  to  stand  up  against  Cabinet  officers. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  neccessary  in  order  to  get  the  right 
kind  of  man  to  provide  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  duties  of  the 
office? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  I  want  to  see  if  the  essence  of  our  svstem  and  the 
Maryland  system  prior  to  1916  is  not  the  same.  Take  your  revenue. 
You  had  a  committee  who  considered  the  source  of  revenue  different 
from  your  appropriations  committee  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes,  sir;  the  revenues  there  were  partly  from 
indirect  sources  which  could  only  be  estimated  bv  consideration  of 
returns  in  past  years.  Then,  there  was  a  certain  State  property  tax 
which  would  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  the  estimates  would  be 
made  by  a  special  committee  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Then,  your  legislature  passed  during  the  session 
different  bills,  and  you  did  not  know  until  the  end  of  the  session 
what  your  expenditures  would  be,  and  consequently  what  the  deficit 
would  be,  if  any  ? 
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Dr.  Goodnow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  That  is  the  same  system  we  have. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  pro- 
nounced difference  between  that  system  of  procedure  and  the  system 
provided  for  by  existing  law.  The  law  of  March  4,  1909,  which  has 
been  so  often  referred  to,  provides  that  immediately  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  annual  estimates  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  tne 
Treasury  to  estimate  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  revenues  for  the  ensuing 
year,  sending  in  the  estimates  of  appropriations  and  the  estimate  of 
revenue  at  tne  same  time.  Now,  under  the  Maryland  system  they 
do  not  come  in  at  the  same  time.  They  do  not  come  in  in  any  book 
of  estimates.  The  heads  of  the  various  bureaus  and  spending  de- 
partments came  in  independently  and  separately,  and  there  was  no 
gathering  of  estimates  and  no  comparison  of  estimates  in  a  docu- 
ment submitted  to  the  legislature  showing  the  expenditures  as 
compared  with  revenues.  We  have  all  those  figures,  by  law,  whether 
we  have  them  in  actual  practice  or  not. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  I  think  they  get  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  I  think  that  estimate  of  revenue  goes  only  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Temple.  It  goes  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  it  is  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which  is  acting  absolutely 
independent  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  difference,  I  think,  Doctor. 
Every  year  there  is  transmitted  to  Congress  in  one  volume  an  esti- 
mate of  appropriations. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  never  have  any  trouble  in  getting  that  volume. 
Anv  Member  who  wants  it  can  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Here  we  know  at  the  beginning  of  Congress  just 
what  the  total  estimates  are.  We  know  to  the  minutest  detail  just 
what  the  estimates  are,  so  that  it  is  different  from  the  Maryland 
system  because  the  Maryland  Legislature  did  not  know,  nor  does 
the  committee  that  reports  the  appropriation  bill,  what  the  totals 
will  be  until  all  these  factors  come  m.     Here  we  do  know. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  But  is  it  not  true  here  that  subsequent  to  the 
estimates  a  good  many  supplemental  demands  come  in  ? 

The  Chairman.  Those  represent  rather  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
estimates.  In  fact,  covering  the  period  of  a  great  many  years,  the 
total  of  the  orijginal  and  supplemental  estimates  is  always  more  than 
the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Temple.  Not  as  much  as  the  cut  in  the  original  estimate  1 

The  Chairman.  The  original  appropriations  are  always  less  than 
the  estimates,  and  that  is  true  even  taking  into  consideration  the 
total  appropriations  including  individual  items  of  deficiencies. 
Therefore  we  have  here  not  only  a  picture  of  the  requirements  of 
the  service  but  in  the  same  volume  we  have  the  detailed  estimates 
°f  the  annual  revenue  for  the  year,  which  is  quite  different  from  the 
system  which  prevailed  in  Maryland  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  to  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  But  that  picture  never  comes  before  the  same  com- 
mittee? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Madden.  Any  Member  of  the  House  can  get  it. 
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Mr.  Temple.  It  comes  to  every  Member  of  the  House  who  cares 
to  get  the  book. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  estimates  are  split  up, 
some  of  them  coming  to  this  committee  and  some  going  to  other 
committees  ? 

Mr.  Temple.  Oh,  yes. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  So  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  does  not 
consider  them  as  a  whole  ? 

Mr.  Tinkham.  There  is  no  general  picture  either  in  consideration 
or  in  legislative  treatment  ? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  So  that  whatever  may  be  the  purposes  of  the  act 
in  presenting  in  a  book  of  estimates  a  birds-eye  view,  that  purpose  is 
frustrated  by  the  custom  that  has  gradually  developed. 

Mr.  Temple.  Doctor,  the  fact  is  that  for  the  convenience  of  the 
committees  they  get  a  smaller  volume  to  handle  than  the  whole 
volume  would  be.    That  is,  they  get  a  part  of  it. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  Yes,  but  amplified  in  some  detail  as  Mr.  Courts 
used  to  amplify  it  in  a  way  that  nobody  else  could  do. 

Mr.  Temple.  But  anybody  who  wants  it  has  access  to  the  Whole 
volume. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  But  how  many  Members  do  that  ¥ 

Mr.  Temple.  I  have  never  made  an  estimate  but  I  can  certainly 
speak  for  myself. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  estimates  are  addressed  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  but  they  are  in  the  Document  Room  of 
the  House  and  available  to  any  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Or  any  citizen. 

Mr.  Temple.  It  is  the  Member's  own  fault  if  he  does  not  get  it. 

Dr.  Goodnow.  It  is  not  his  business  to  get  it.  There  is  no  re- 
sponsibility upon  him  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  know  a  great  many  of  them  habitually  use  the  book. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  have  you  anything  further? 

Dr.  Goodnow.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor,  for  your  very 
illuminating  statement. 


Saturday,  September  27,  1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOB.   WILLIAM  B.   GREEN,   A    REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA. 

^^         # 

The  Chaibman.  Judge  Green,  you  have  a  resolution  pending  before 
the  committee,  and  I  suppose  you  desire  to  make  a  statement  with 
regard  to  it.    If  you  desire  to  make  a  statement  on  the  general  sub- 

t'ect  before  the  committee  also,  the  committee  will  be  very  glad  to 
tear  any  statement  you  desire  to  make. 

Mr.  (jREEN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  there 
is  no  question  upon  which  there  has  been  more  misconception  and 
misunderstanding  in  the  public  mind  than  there  has  been  with  refer- 
ence to  the  budget  system.  I  think  that  this  is  largely  because  of  the 
many  sensational  statements  that  have  been  made  with  reference  to 
it  and  which  have  been  given  wide  circulation  by  the  press  that  caters 
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to  that  sort  of  thing.  The  budget  system  is  hailed  by  many  as  a 
panacea  for  all  of  the  financial  evils  that  beset  a  Government,  but  it 
is  not.  It  may  mitigate  them,  and  probably  will,  if  rightly  used,  but 
it  hardly  touches  the  great  source  of  extravagant  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  our  Government,  or  of  any  of  the  important  governments  of 
the  world  at  this  time.  We  could  find  numerous  examples  of  this,  if 
we  sought  for  them,  in  our  own  State  governments.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  our  States  that  have  budget  systems,  and  some  of 
them  that  have  a  budget  system  have  been  mo3t  conspicuous  for  the 
amount  of  extravagance  in  State  expenditures.  On  trie  other  hand,' 
some  of  our  States  that  have  no  budget  system  have  been  remarkably 
economical.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  rightly  planned  the  budget  system 
will  be  very  useful,  but  wrongly  applied  it  will  simply  aggravate  the 
evil  that  is  sought  to  be  remedied.  The  amount  of  the  Government's 
expenses  depends  on  two  things,  neither  of  which  is  directly  related 
to  the  budget  system,  although  both  have  some  connection  with  it. 
The  first  is  the  policy,  or  general  policy,  of  the  Government,  and  by 
the  Government  in  this  particular  instance  I  mean  the  executive 
acting  in  connection  with  the  legislative  branch.  The  second  is  the 
efficiency  with  which  those  policies  are  put  into  execution.  For 
example,  and  in  order  that  the  committee  may  better  understand  to 
what  I  refer,  if  the  Government  concludes  to  take  over  the  railways, 
as  transportation. is. an  absolute  necessity  in  this  country,  they  must 
be  <^rried  on.  If  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  a  deficit, 
that  deficit  must  be  met.  Regardless  of  the  budget  system,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  pay. 

If  the  Government  concludes  to  take  over  and  nationalize  the  coal 
mines,  of  course  the  country  must  have  fuel.  Its  citizens  can  not  live 
and  carry  on  their  business  without  it,  and  those  expenses  will  have 
to  be  met  regardless  of  any  budget  system.  Upon  the  degree  of  effi- 
ciency with  which  such  operations  are  carried  on  will  depend  in  great 
degree  the  amount  of  the  expense  of  the  Government.  Then,  as 
everyone  is  aware,,  by  the  multiplication  of  the  departments  and 
bureaus  our  expenses  have  been  increased.  For  example,  if  we  had 
no  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  duties  of  that  department  were 
added  to  some  other  department,  there  is  no  question  but  what  our 
Government  expenses  would  be  much  less,  but  whether  the  work 
would  be  accomplished  as  well,  of  course,  is  another  question  which  I 
do  not  care  to  go  into  now.  But  the  more  we  multiply  those  various 
departments  and  bureaus  and  the  more  different  kinds  of  operations 
the  Government  undertakes,  the  greater  our  expenses.  None  of  those 
matters  would  be  controlled  by  a  budget  system.  The  great  tendency 
at  the  present  time  at  least,  and  as  it  has  been  working  out,  in  the  last 
few  years,  has  been  to  multiply  the  operations  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, to  increase  the  number  of  the  departments,  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  people  at  work  in  them. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  in  five  of  the  people  advocating 
a  budget  syBtem  who  understands  what  it  is,  and  not  one  in  ten  have 
anv  idea  how  it  will  work  out  as  applied  to  our  Government. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  each  one  has  a  beautiful  theory.  If  you  read 
them  in  the  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  it  appears  to  be  a 
beautiful  thing. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes.  Now,  I  can  illustrate  thttbest  by  an  example: 
One  of  the  systems  that  has  been  heralded  vs  Khe  one  that  we  should 
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especially  copy  is  that  of  Erglard,  ard  the  impression  has  gone 
abroad  that  it  has  been  highly  successful  and  highly  popular  in  that 
country.  Neither  is  true.  It  has  neither  been  highly  successful 
nor  is  it  particularly  popular.  At  the  present  time  there  is  the  great- 
est clamor  oyer  in  England  because  of  the  extravagance  of  the  min- 
istry or  administration  under  the  budget  system;  and  that  clamor 
has  arisen  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Government  has  been  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  it  in  some  measure.  A  perfect  storm  of  protest  has 
arisen  against  the  action  of  the  Government  upon  a  great  many  of 
its  projects,  and  as  a  result  many  of  its  plans  nave  been  abandoned 
or  modified.  The  fact  is  that  the  budget  system  in  England  has 
been  the  subject  of  criticism  there  for  a  long  time;  and  the  reason,  to 
my  mind,  is  very  plain. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  parliamentary  debates  in  England,  as  I  do, 
will  readily  see  that  under  the  English  system  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  the  ordinary  member  of  Parliament  to  properly  understand  the 
various  items  of  Government  expense  under  the  budget  system.  He 
does  not  know  what  they  are  and  can  not  find  out.  He  knows  what 
the  bulk  sum  is,  and  he  knows,  also,  that  some  kind  of  arrangement 
is  being  made  for  meeting  it,  and  that  comes  pretty  near  to  being  all 
that  he  knows.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  no  way  of  fully  discussing 
the  appropriations  before  enactment,  either  in  Parliament  or  by  the 
people  at  large.  No  one  knows  just  how  the  budget  will  work  out 
until  after  it  is  set  in  operation,  and  some  of  the  most  extravagant 
schemes  have  been  foisted  upon  the  people  of  England  under  the 
budget  system ;  whereas  under  our  system,  with  which  so  much  fault 
has  been  found,  they  never  could  have  gotten  them  through  a  repre- 
sentative body  like  Congress.  For  that,  and  many  other  reasons, 
many  Englishmen  are  clamoring  to  do  away  with  the  English  system. 
I  do  not  Know  how  it  can  be  done  under  their  form  of  Government. 
The  system  seems  to  me  to  be  inseparable  from  it.  Now,  a  great 
many  gentlemen  have  been  giving  the  committee  and  to  Congress 
advice  in  regard  to  budget  systems,  and  I  think  that  by  far  the 
greater  majority  of  them  have  taken  the  position  that  the  budget 
ought  to  originate  with  the  administration.  In  other  words,  that  it 
ought  to  come  from  the  several  departments,  as  approved  by  the 
Executive. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  worst  kind  of  system  that  could  be 
adopted,  and  if  once  adopted  it  would  simply  increase  rather  than 
lower  our  expenditures.  Every  Member  ot  the  House  and  Senate 
knows  that  Congress,  and  particularly  the  House  of  Representatives, 
is  in  constant  conflict  with  the  departments,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  several  departments  want  more  money  than  Congress  thinks 
ought  to  be  expended.  They  insist  on  having  more,  and  very  often 
allege  that  the  departments  can  not  be  carried  on  unless  they  have 
more  funds.  In  tact,  I  think  they  usually  have  their  way  about  it 
and  get  the  money  that  they  demand. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  do  think,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Green,  that  if  some  plan 
were  devised  whereby  a  more  direct  responsibility  could  be  devolved 
upon  the  Executive,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  check  the  overesti- 
mates that  come  from  the  departments? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes ;  I  agree  with  you  there. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  you  could  have  some  way  of  focussing  the  public 
eye  upon  it,  or  if  those  gentlemen  who  write  so  prolificacy  in  maga- 
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zines  and  newspapers  on  the  subject  would  give  their  attention  to  it 
and  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  Executive  as  the  one 
who  is  responsible  in  the  first  instance  for  the  large  expenditures, 
some  good  might  come  of  it.  If  that  were  done,  and  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Chief  Executive  were  fixed  in  the  first  instance,  we  might 
have  public  discussion  of  the  subject  in  this  country  and  heed  would 
be  paid  to  the  desire  of  the  people  that  the  expenses  of  the  Go\  em- 
inent be  cut  down  as  far  as  might  be  consistent  with  its  efficient 
conduct. 

Mr.  Green.  I  agree  with  that  statement  also. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Do  you  not  think,  Judge,  too,  that  under  the  present 
system  many  heads  of  departments  ask  for  more  than  they  expect, 
because  they  know  their  appropriations  will  be  reduced  at  least  10 
or  20  per  cent  below  the  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Sometimes  that  has  happened,  doubtless,  but  that  is 
not  the  whole  of  the  situation.  If  it  were,  we  would  not  have  the 
departments  doing  as  some  of  the  departments  have  done  in  the  past — 

f^mg  out  and  building  back  fires  against  Members  of  Congress  who 
ave  endeavored  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  appropriations  asked 
and  endeavoring  to  hurt  them  with  the  people  in  their  districts  be- 
cause they  were  trying  to  limit  the  amount  of  appropriations.  Some- 
times they  endeavor  to  forestall  the  decision  of  Members  and  at  other 
times  try  to  change  them  when  they  have  already  decided  what  they 
would  do. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  sometimes  they  do  that  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government. 
Mr.  Green.  Yes;  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  almost  every  bureau  of  the 
Government  there  is  a  publicity  or  propaganda  division  and  that 
within  48  hours  after  a  vote  has  been  taken  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  defeating  somebody's  motion  to  increase  an  appropriation  by 
$350,000  you  will  get  telegrams  from  your  home  district  asking  you 
to  vote  for  some  amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill,  and  saying  that 
thepeople  demand  it ? 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  get  them  any  more.  We  put  a  stop  to 
that. 

Mr.  Green.  To  telegrams  at  Government  expense;  yes;  but  there 
are  other  methods. 

Mr.  Garner.  Does  that  prohibition  apply  to  all  appropriations,  or 
just  to  special  ones  ?    Is  it  a  general  law  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  general  law  now.  Judge,  I  was  interested 
m  what  you  said  with  regard  to  where  the  estimates  should  originate. 
I  do  not  care  whether  you  call  it  a  budget  or  call  them  estimates  when 
they  come  in,  and  they  come  in  now  in  book  form  or  budgetary  form; 
it  seems  to  me  that  any  business  man  having  large  business  interests 
under  his  control  does  not  sit  down  and  make  out  his  estimates  of 
requirements  for  the  year,  but  he  calls  in  the  respective  heads  of 
departments,  operations,  etc.,  and  from  them  he  gets  their  ideas  of 
the  requirements. 

Then,  in  preparing  the  schedule  or  budget  to  lav  before  his  board 
°f  directors,  he  relies  largely  on  those  estimates.  I  was  for  a  number 
°f  years  on  the  subcommittee  in  charge  of  the  legislative,  executive, 
jtod  judicial  appropriation  bill,  and  gave  it  a  good  deal  of  study. 
That  bill  carries  the  statutory  forces,  but  because  of  the  war  we  have 
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had  to  carry  here  in  Washington  a  large  appropriation  for  clerk  hire. 
Now,  if  I  were  asked  to  make  a  schedule  of  that  force,  without  giving 
it  considerable  study,  I  could  not  come  within  a  million  dollars  or  five 
million  dollars  of  what  perhaps  would  be  required.  I  would  have  to 
go  to  the  several  departments  where  the  clerks  are  employed  and  find 
out  how  many  they  had  this  year,  whether  the  work  was  increasing  or 
diminishing,  and  whether  or  not  by  efficient  methods  the  force  could 
be  reduced.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  business  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  go  to  those  men  who  have  under  them  the  control  of  certain  work 
ana  find  out  just  what  the  requirements  will  be. 

Mr.  Green.  Unquestionably,  in  the  first  instance,  that  must  be 
done,  and  is  being  done  now,  but  the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  great  difficulty  with  the  departments  is  that  after  a  man  has 
been  the  head  of  a  department  for  a  certain  length  of  time  he  and  the 
force  under  him  gradually  become  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the 
whole  safety  of  the  Government  is  bound  up  in  their  particular  de- 
partment and  that  unless  it  is  carried  on  to  the  utmost  extent  there 
will  be  a  most  serious  calamity  visited  upon  the  country.  This  is  but 
natural,  and  to  a  certain  degree  it  is  creditable. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  How  could  that  be  controlled  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  am  coming  to  that  later,  if  I  am  not  taking  up  too 
much  of  your  time.  I  do  not  want  to  impose  on  the  committee. 
As  I  have  said,  this  is  but  natural,  and  to  a  certain  degree  it  is  credit- 
able to  those  gentlemen  that  they  are  taking  a  great  interest  in  their 
particular  departments  and  have  become  imbued  with  its  importance. 
To  a  certain  degree  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  that  verv  thing 
was  also  reflected  in  the  minds  of  the  various  committees  who  deal 
with  some  particular  branch  of  the  Government  service,  like  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  various  other 
departments  whose  great  importance  is  manifest,  but,  as  1  think, 
none  of  them  are  of  overshadowing  importance.  Now,  with  refer- 
ence to  what  the  chairman  has  said,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that 
we  should  have  estimates  of  the  departments  and  their  views  as  to 
what  is  necessary  to  be  appropriated.  That  is  already  done;  it  is 
done  now,  and  we  have  a  further  provision  that  when  the  annual 
estimates  of  appropriations  are  made,  the  President  shall  consider 
them  in  connection  with  the  estimated  revenues  and  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  how,  if  the  revenues  are  not  sufficient,  the  expendi- 
tures may  be  reduced.  I  am  not  sure  just  when  that  provision 
became  a  law,  but  it  was  back  in  a  Republican  administration. 

Mr.  Ryrns.  March  4,  1909. 

Vr.  Green.  March  4,  1909:  and  whether  any  attention  was  paid 
to  it  by  the  Republican  Executive,  1  do  not  know,  but  certainly  no 
attention  has  been  paid  to  it  by  the  present  Executive,  although,  in 
my  opinion,  if  it  were  carried  out,  it  would  be  likely  to  have  some 
effect  upon  expenditures.  Now,  the  reason,  in  all  probability,  that 
he  does  not  carry  it  out  supports  reason  for  thinking  that  leaving  the 
matter  of  the  budget  with  the  administration  will  merely  increase 
the  expenses.     The  fact  is  that  there  is  always  a  tendency  on  the 

Eart  of  the  Executive — J  do  not  care  whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or 
lepuolican,  or  what  party  he  may  belong  to — to  support  the  depart- 
ment heads  in  their  various  demands.  That  is  wtiat  causes  the  trouble 
with  the  English  system,  the  failure  of  which  I  have  already  referred 
to  and  explained  at  some  length,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is 
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generally  regarded  among  our  people  at  large,  in  consequence  of  the 
propaganda  that  has  been  carried  on,  as  a  model  for  all  governments. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Suppose  you  had  an  independent  budget  officer  to 
cut  down  and  revise  all  estimates  before  they  were  submitted? 

Mr.  Green.  That,  in  my  judgment,  is  what  we  must  come  to. 
and  it  is  what  my  resolution  provides  for.  If  I  correctly  understand 
the  bill  which  the  chairman  nas  introduced,  his  bill  would  also  pro- 
vide  for  some  independent  body  to  revise  and  cut  down  the  estimates. 
But  my  resolution  goes  further  than  that 

The  Ctiairman  (interposing).  Before  going  to  that,  Judge  Green, 
it  has  been  rather  forcefully  pointed  out  to  the  committee  that  the 
provision  of  the  law  of  March  4, 1909,  to  which  you  referred,  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  time  he  transmits  the  annual 
Book  of  Estimates  to  Congress  to  also  send  a  copy  to  the  President  in 
case  the  estimated  expenditures  exceed  the  estimated  revenues,  and 
that  then  the  President  shall  advise  Congress  how  they  can  be 
reduced  or  the  revenue  increased,  is  subject  to  this  objection,  that  at 
the  short  session  of  Congress  there  would  be  very  little  time  in  which 
to  act,  and,  of  course,  no  President  is  likely  to  send  in  new  estimates 
that  will  radically  reduce  the  estimates"  already  sent  in  by  the 
various  Cabinet  officers  under  him,  because  that  would  be  at  once  a 
reflection  upon  them.  It  would  discredit  them  before  the  country, 
and  in  a  way  it  would  discredit  the  whole  administration,  so  that 
while  it  has  in  it  some  elements  of  good,  in  practical  operation  it 
would  mean  the  destruction  of  all  that  has  gone  before,  and  would 
discredit,  perhaps,  every  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  in  con- 
nection with  the  estimates  that  be  submitted  to  Congress,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  has  not  been  enforced  in  the  making  of 
estimates. 

Mr.  Green.  I  can  see  that  there  is  force  in  the  reasoning  in  the 
statement  made  by  the  chairman,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
not  connected  with  an  appropriating  committee,  it  had  not  occurred 
to  me.     Whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to  obviate  that  dif- 
ficulty I  do  not  know,  and  I  shall  not  discuss  that  matter  at  present, 
because  I  think  that  in  any  event  this  provision  is  not  sufficient.     It 
is  more  or  less  of  a  discretionary  matter  in  any  event,  and  while  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  executive  under  it,  I  would  not  want 
to  say  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  law  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
no  action  has  been  taken.    There  is  one  matter  that  I  neglected  to 
mention    in   speaking  of   the  general   misunderstanding   that   has 
marked  the  discussion  of  the  budget  system,  which  I  regard  to  con- 
sist in  fixing  in  advance  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  a  given  period 
and  making  provision  for  the  necessary  revenues  to  meet  those 
expenditures.     So  little  is  that  understood  that  while  this  great  war 
was  going  on,  there  were  a  number  of  people  clamoring  for  the 
budget  system  to  be  put  into  effect  right  while  tne  war  was  continuing. 
They  did  not  seem  to  understand  that  even  in  England  there  was  no 
attempt  to  apply  the  budget  system  during  the  war.  It  would  have  been 
absolutely  impossible  to  do  so.     When  Gen.  Haig  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  a  large  quantity  of  his  artillery  and  sent  in  for  more,  of  course 
it  would  not  do  for  the  war  ministry  to  advise  him  that  the  amount 
that  had  been  fixed  for  artillery  had  been  exhausted. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  would  be  an  emergency  that  could  be  met  even 
under  the  budge  system,  could  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Green.  They  did  not  make  any  attempt  to  apply  the  budget 
system  in  England  cluring  the  war. 
*  Mr.  Madden.  But  it  could  have  been  applied. 

Mr.  Green.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been  made  very  valuable. 
They  did  do  one  thing  that  we  have  not  done  in  this  country,  and 
which  I  think  would  have  been  of  immense  value  if  it  had  been  done, 
and  that  is  they  provided  for  a  continuous  auditing  examination 
by  a  parliamentary  committee  through  which  they  did  most  excel- 
lent work  in  England  in  the  way  of  cutting  down  expenses,  and  I 
suppose  that  to  some  extent,  wnile  it  did  not  operate  as  a  budget 
committee,  it  kept  a  check  upon  them  somewhat  in  the  way  that  & 
budget  would.     I  have  already  said  that  in  my  judgment  any  budget 
that  was  subordinate  to  the  administration  or  was  put  in  force  by 
the  administration,  would  simply  add  to  our  expenditures  instead 
of  decreasing  them,  for  the  reason,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  already, 
that  the  heads  of  the  departments  continually  ask  for  more  than 
Congress  is  willing  to  give  them,  while  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  Executive  is  naturally  to  support  the  members  of  his  Cabinet. 
For  that  reason  we  have  very  seldom  found  any  President  who  has 
started  out  with  a  policy  of  reducing  expenditures.     If  there  has  been 
any  one  who  has  called  upon  the  various  members  of  his  Cabinet  to 
reduce  the  expenditures  of  their  respective  departments  I  am  not 
aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Temple.  President  Taft  did. 

Mr.  Green.  If  he  did  he  ought  to  he  highly  commended  for  it, 
but  since  I  have  been  in  Congress  that  has  not  happened.  If  I  am 
correct,  some  other  body,  of  some  kind  must  be  provided  to  make  up 
the  budcet  if  we  are  to  have  an  effective  one. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  the  responsibility  were  placed  upon  the  President, 
and  he  were  given  an  organization  with  which  to  make  the  budget, 
such  organization  to  study  the  departments,  coordinate  their  activ- 
ities, and  have  a  history  of  all  the  various  activities  in  the  depart- 
ments, do  you  think  that  would  have  any  effect  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  that  would  have  one  serious  defect  among 
others,  and  that  is  that  in  making  up  the  budget  there  should  be 
considered  not  only  the  expenses,  but  the  revenues,  and  if  we  are  to 
consider  the  revenues  we  must  consider  the  method  of  obtaining 
them.  If  we  consider  the  method  of  obtaining  revenues  there  is 
no  other  place  that  I  know  of  except  in  Congress  or  in  committees 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Madden.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  begin  in  any  committee 
of  Congress  to  provide  revenues?  You  must  have  a  basis  submitted 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  upon  which  you  make 
research  and  take  final  action.     Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  very  true,  but  the  reason  why  I  think  and  have 
thought  that  such  an  organization  as  you  have  mentioned  would  not 
be  sufficient  is  because  that  body  would  have  no  way  of  telling  what 
the  revenues  were  going  to  be.  No  one  except  memoers  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  in  connection  with  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  are  going  to  be  able  to  determine  what  the  revenues  of 
the  Government  will  be  at  any  given  time,  because  they  will  be  the 
ones  who  will  determine  what  revenue  laws  will  be  in  operation.  At 
this  particular  time  we  have  been  changing  our  revenue  laws,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  they  are  likely  to  be  still  iurther  changed. 
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Mr.  Temple.  Can  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  tell  what  the  effect  of  such 
laws  will  be  without  obtaining  the  information  very  largely  from  the 
reports  of  the  Treasury  ?  You  do  not  know  what  the  effect  is  going 
to  be  until  it  is  revealed  by  experience. 

Mr.  Gbeen.  No,  sir;  not  exactly,  but  we  never  think  of  adopting 
any  revenue  bill  until  we  have  had  the  matter  very  carefully  exam- 
ined by  the  Treasury  and  a  report  made  as  to  what  the  estimated 
revenue  will  be  from  it,  and  I  have  been  surprised,  and  almost  aston- 
ished,  as  I  think  my  friend  here,  Mr.  Garner,  has  been  also,  at  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  Treasury  has  been  able  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  derived  under  a  new  law. 

Mr.  Garner.  It  has  been  simply  astounding  to  note  the  degree  of 
accuracy  with  which  the  amount  of  revenues  to  be  derived  under  a 
law  has  been  forecast  by  the  Treasury  experts. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  go  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  their  information. 
They  do  not  originate  the  information,  but  they  get  it  from  an  execu- 
tive department.  Our  experience  yesterday  would  be  an  indication 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  not  always  a  unit,  nor  do 
they  know  just  what  revenues  are  going  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
membership  of  the  House  when  they  get  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  think  this  should  be  said  for  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  that  aside  from  revenues  collected  through  the  custom- 
house, there  has  been  very  little  division  in  the  Ways  and  Moans 
Committee  in  regard  to  the  method  of  raising  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment. So  far  as  internal  taxes  are  concerned  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  could  tell  who  was  a  Democrat  or  who  was  a  Republican,  but 
when  you  come  to  the  question  of  collecting  revenue  at  the  custom- 
house, there  is  very  keen  division  all  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Green.  In  answer  to  the  question  which  the  Chairman  has 
propounded,  and,  with  all  due  deference  to  him,  I  think  it  can  be 
answered  easily  when  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  receives  those 
estimates,  then  the  committee  determines  what  kind  of  law  should 
be  passed.  The  great  questions  of  what  plans  shall  be  adopted  for 
raising  revenue  must  finally  be  settled  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  But  at  the  same  time,  when  you  determine  that, 
you  take  it  back,  as  you  did  in  reference  to  the  proposed  repeal  01 
the  so-called  luxury  taxes.  That  was  a  unanimous  report  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  indicating  that  it  was  going  to  cut  down 
the  revenues  bjr  $250,000,000,  but  after  getting  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  kicking  it  around  for  a  month  or  two,  you  took  it  all  back. 
Mr.  Garner.  Let  us  have  the  record  straight  on  that.  In  the  first 
place,  it  did  not  include  more  than  $90,000,000,  and  the  proposed 
repeal  of  that  law  was  brought  about,  as  Mr.  Good  will  remember, 
by  a  pledge  to  the  Senate  that  it  would  be  repealed.  The  bill  was 
reported  out,  but  it  failed  of  passage  at  the  session  ending  March  4. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  felt  in  TOod  faith  that  they  should 
Again  report  it,  although  some  members  thought  they  had  done  their 
full  duty  in  regard  to  the  proposed  repeal  of  that  law 
That  is  the  record  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes;  I  don't  think  any  of  the  members  of  the  Ways 
&nd  Means  Committee  were  enthusiastic  for  the  repeal  of  that  law. 
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It  was  more  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  understanding  witb 
the  Senate  by  virtue  01  which  we  got  through  the  former  bul  and 
without  which  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  it  at  that  time. 

And  there  is  another  matter  connected  with  it.  It  is  no  particular 
secret  that  it  was  thought  by  some  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
at  least,  that  the  Republican  caucus  or  conference  had  favored  the 
repeal  of  this  tax.  Subsequently,  judging  from  the  action  of  the 
House,  that  was  not  true.  But  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  not  infallible  any  more  than  the  other  committees  of  the  House 
nor  more  likely  to  change  its  views. 

Mr.  Temple.  The  estimates  of  revenue  originate  largely  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  do  they  not,  rather  than  with  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes;  but  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  policy 

Mr.  Temple.  That  is,  if  there  was  to  be  any  changes  in  the  law? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes-  or  new  laws  created,  such  as  we  have  been 
making.  But  in  tne  end  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  after 
getting  information  from  the  Treasury  must  determine  whether  a 
new  policy  or  a  new  law  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  would  be  acknowledged. 

Mr.  Green.  For  instance,  we  recognized  the  fact  that  one  method 
of  collecting  taxes  may  bear  quite  heavily  on  the  people;  we  do  not 
wish  to  use  that  unless  it  is  absolutely  essential  and  the  money  can 
not  be  arranged  for  any  other  way.  Money  is  demanded  that  we 
think  ought  not  to  be,  and  would  not  be  if  those  who  demanded  it 
realized  tne  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  We  have  at  times  done  things, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  again  agree  with  me,  passed  things 
that  we  wanted  to  avoid  because 

Mr.  Garner  (interposing).  Saw  no  escape  from  it. 

Mr.  Green.  Saw  no  escape  from  it  alter  the  departments  had 
fixed  the  expenditures.  But  the  chief  reason  why  I  think  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ought  to  be  consulted 
about  such  matter  is  that  it  must  determine  whether  the  sums  de- 
manded by  the  departments  can  properly  be  raised.  For  instance, 
we  will  suppose  that  estimates  are  brought  in  for  $6,000,000  for  the 
administration  of  the  Government;  then  certain  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  under  my  plan,  will  then  be  acting 
witn  other  members  of  the  budget  committee,  whether  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee  or  otherwise,  will  say,  If  you  spend 
$6,000,000  we  will  have  to  resort  to  such  and  such  taxes  to  raise 
the  money  or  issue  more  bonds.  Either  event  would  be  a  very 
serious  event  for  the  country,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  at  least,  ought  to  be  on  the  committee  that  determines 
the  budget. 

Now,  I  realize  that  the  plan  that  I  have  presented  in  my  resolu- 
tions has  many  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  it,  in  the  line  of 
getting  the  consent  of  those  involved  more  or  less  in  its  operation, 
or  affected  by  it. 

Mr.  Madden.  Who,  for  example,  or  in  what  way? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  it  would,  of  course,  deprive  certain  of  the  com- 
mittees of  certain  of  their  powers.  My  plan  is  for  the  creation  of  a 
joint  budget  commission  from  the  House  and  Senate  that  will  fix 
the  total  amount  of  appropriations  that  may  be  made  and  where 
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there  are  different  appropriation"  committees  covering  different 
departments,  will  fix  tne  totals  that  may  be  appropriated  by  those 
particular  committees;  and  also  providing  that  it  should  not  be  in 
order  to  report  a  bill  that  carries  a  greater  sum  than  is  fixed  by  the 
budget  committee  for  the  particular  branch  of  the  Government  to 
whicn  the  appropriation  pertains  without  the  consent  of  the  budget 
committee,  or  to  make  an  amendment  to  that  without  the  consent 
of  the  budget  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge  Green,  right  there  suppose  we  had  that 
system  and  you  fixed  the  amount  for  the  fortifications  bill  at  $12,- 
000,000  it  would  not  be  in  order  to  report  a  larger  sum  unless  by 
the  consent  of  the  committee  having  it  in  charge,  nor  would  it  be  in 
order  for  any  person  to  amend  the  provision  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
or  the  floor  of  the  Senate;   that  is  your  plan,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Green.  Without  the  approval  of  the  budget  committee;  if 
the  Member  wanted  to  increase  the  amount  he  would  have  to  secure 
the  consent  of  the  budget  committee. 

The  Chairman.  To  increase  the  entire  amount? 

Mr.  Green.  To  increase  the  entire  amount;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  amount  of  the  bill  depends  on  hun- 
dreds and  sometimes  thousands  of  items  included  in  the  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  to  intelligently  function  that  committee  would  have  to 
have  its  hearings  and  go  over  all  of  the  items  of  the  estimates  before 
it  could  see  how  much  the  total  should  be. 

Mr.  Green.  Undoubtedly  it  would  have  to  have  hearings  and  go 
over  the  estimates.  Some  one  will  have  to  do  that,  whether  it  is 
«ome  one  that  knows  what  the  revenues  will  be  or  ought  to  be  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  verv  important  question.  The  important  point  is  that 
some  committee  should  determine  the  limit  to  which  the  country  is 
willing  to  go  for  fortifications. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  one  single  committee  could  go  over 
all  the  estimates  in  a  short  session  of  Congress  in  time  for  Congress  to 
act  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  go  over 
them  in  detail.  If  ever  you  make  this  budget  system  effective  in  my 
judgment  you  will  have  to  come  to  the  point  where  you  say  to  a 
department,  "You  will  have  so  much  money  and  not  any  more."  If 
you  do  not  do  it,  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  Any  Member  can  offer  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  figures  carried  by  a  bill;  any  committee 
in  charge  of  a  bill  can  increase  the  sum  fixed  by  the  budget  committee, 
and  when  the  bill  gets  over  to  the  Senate  the  amount  will  be  greatly 
increased,  as  it  almost  invariably  is,  and  the  effect  of  the  budget 
system,  I  think,  will  be  very  little. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Judge,  under  your  plan  would  this  joint  budget  com- 
mittee in  the  respective  Houses  report  the  bills  or  would  they  come 
from  the  Various  appropriating  committees? 

Mr.  Green.  They  would  come  from  the  various  appropriating 
-committees. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Wouldn't  that,  in  fact,  involve  hearings  on  them  all? 

Mr.  Green.  It  would. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  the  chairman  suggests,  would  there  in  the  short 
session  be  opportunity  in  the  first  committee  to  conduct  its  investi- 
gations and  report  to  the  budget  committee,  and  for  the  budget  com- 
mittee to  report  it  so  as  to  have  it  passed  before  March  4  ? 
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Mr.  Green.  The  hearings  before  the  joint  committee  would  to 
comparatively  brief.  The  joint  committee  would  make  a  provisional 
estimate  of  how  much  could  be  allowed  to  each  department,  and  how 
much  the  total  expenses  of  the  Government  should  be,  and  then  it 
would  briefly  hear  the  heads  of  the  departments  as  to  why  they  could 
not  cut  down  their  expenses  to  meet  that  amount,  and  in  many 
instances  would,  I  think,  be  compelled  to  tell  them  that  they  simply 
must  bring  them  down  to  the  amount  fixed. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  could  the  joint  committee  without  going  into  a 
more  or  less  extended  hearing  or  hearings  establish  "the  other  items 
and  make  a  report  as  to  how  much  each  of  these  departments  should 
have?  Take  the  fortifications  bill,  as  mentioned  by  the  chairman, 
embracing  many  items;  how  could  this  committee  say  so  much  shall 
be  appropriated  for  this  fort  and  so  much  for  the  guns  of  a  certain 
character — how  could  they  do  that  without  going  into  that  as  to  just 
how  much  would  be  needed  ? 

Mr.  Green.  If  the  hearings  are  conducted  on  that  plan,  you  never 
get  anywhere  in  my  judgment,  with  a  budget  system.  If  you  are  to 
make  no  limitations  on  the  recommendations  of  the  departments,  you 
will  arrive  at  just  the  point  you  have  been  reaching  heretofore.  Let 
me  say,  that  to-day,  when  we  are  borrowing  money  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  our  bonds,  the  question  is  not  what  we  would  lite  to  ex- 
pend but  what  we  can  expend  without  bankrupting  the  country. 

Mr,  Madden.  Judge,  would  not  the  creation  of  a  joint  committee 
tend  to  give  the  Senate  the  right  to  originate  revenue  legislation 
which  would  take  away  from  the  House  the  power  that  it  now  has? 

Mr.  Green.  No;  I  think  not.  The  Senate  exercises  the  power  of 
amending  these  appropriation  bills  whether  it  has  it  or  not.  The 
House  has  always  contended  that  it  did  not  properly  have  it. 

Mr.  Madden.  They  can  not  originate  them. 

Mr.  Green.  No;  they  can  not  originate  those  bills. 

Now,  I  understand  very  clearly,  as  I  have  stated  before,  that  great 
practical  difficulties  will  face  this  resolution  of  mine  for  the  reason 
that  I  presume  every  one  of  these  committees  which  would  thus  be 
deprived  of  certain  of  their  powers  would  object.  It  may  be  that 
you  gentlemen  sitting  here  will  conclude  that  the  practical  objec- 
tions are  sufficient  to  overcome  any  claims  that  may  be  made  for 
this  plan  in  any  other  way.  But  I  want  to  make  the  prediction  now 
that  if  somewhere  in  the  legislative  body  is  not  fixed  the  power  to 
limit  the  amount  of  the  appropriations,  that  any  budget  system  that 
is  adopted  will  accomplish  but  little,  and  I  very  much  fear  nothing 
in  the  way  of  checking  expenses.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Green,  do  you  regard  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  plan  you  nave  suggested  the  combination  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate,  or  coulcLthe  same 
functions  be  performed  by  some  supercommittee  composed  of  House 
Members  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Oh,  that  isn't  really  an  essential  feature  of  my  plan; 
that  is  a  detail,  the  reasons  for  which,  as  they  existed  in  my  mind, 
I  have  given,  being  the  fact  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
^har^ed  with  rapine  the  re/enue^,  and  must  necessarily  determine 
the  amount  and  the  way  it  was  raised,  but  it  could  be  done  without 
wiy  conflict  with  the  general  plan  that  I  had  in  mind  by  another 
id  a  different  committee  of  the  House.     My  main  contention  i* 
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that  some  committee,  either  of  the  House  alone  or  of  the  House  and 
Senate  together,  must  regulate  this  budget  measure. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though,  Judge,  in  the  matter 
that  is  pending,  if  you  are  to  have  the  apportionment  system  that  you 
prefer,  it  would  be  highly  important  and  really  necessary  to  have 
some  joint  understanding  witn  the  Senate;  otherwise  we  would  be 
in  the  attitude  that  the  House  finds  itself  freauentlv  now  of  "passing 
an  appropriation  bill  and  the  members  being  denied  the  opportunity 
to  present  their  views  with  reference  to  increases,  and  then  the  bill 
will  go  to  the  Senate  and  amendments  be  put  on  ad  libitum  increasing 
the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Ureen.  Yes;  and  that  same  thing,  I  think,  Mr.  Byrns,  will 
obtain  in  any  plan  that  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  Senate; 
you  will  have  that  same  difficulty  always. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  we  could  easily  prevent  amendments  if  any 
Member  rose  from  the  floor  of  the  House  and  suggested  an  amendment 
that  exceeded  the  estimate  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment ? 
Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  For  instance,  here  is  a  man  who  proposes  an  amend- 
ment of  S500,000  more  than  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
sarahe  needs. 
Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  think  that  should  be  put  in  an  independent  bill, 
and  then  Congress  would  have  full  power  and  unlimited  discussion, 
rather  than  the  limited  discussion  that  he  has  on  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  your  suggestion  is  a  very  excellent  one  and 
might  well  follow  a  budget  plan  after  its  adoption,  if  one  is  adopted. 
Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  an  instance  that  rarely  happens,  because  as  I 
have  observed  Congress  has  rarely  increased  appropriations  over  the 
estimates;  the  tendency  is  to  cut  them  down  rather  than  to  increase 
them. 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  being  on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  you 

would  be  much  better  informed  on  that  point  than  I.     I  thank  the 

committee  for  the  attention  and  consideration  that  I  have  received. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement, 

Judge  Green. 


Saturday,  September  27,  1919. 

STATEMENT    OF    HON.    WILLIAM    E.    AHDBEWS,    A    BEPBE- 
SENTATIVE  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEBRASKA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Andrews,  you  have  a  bill  pending  before  the 
committee;  I  suppose  you  want  to  speak  of  that.  The  committee 
will  be  very  glad  to  hear  any  statement  you  may  care  to  make. 

Mr.  Andrews.  H.  R.  551,  a  bill  proposing  the  transfer  of  the 
accounting  offices  from  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Perhaps  I  can  follow  this  section  by  section  and  emphasize  the 
essential  points  that  I  have  in  mind,  and  then  the  committee  can  ask 
any  questions,  and  thus  economize  time. 
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The  first  section  of  the  bill  proposes  a  transfer  of  these  accounting 
offices  with  the  force  of  officers,  clerks,  and  employees,  just  as  they 
stand  under  existing  law.  The  chief  purpose  in  proposing  that 
transfer  is  to  give  to  Congress  the  aid  of  these  offices  in  tracing 
accurately  and  efficiently  the  collection  of  revenues  under  the  revenue 
laws,  customs,  and  internal  revenue,  etc. ;  and  also  in  tracing  accu- 
rately and  speedily  the  expenditures  of  the  Government.  This  plan 
would  place  under  the  control  of  Congress  a  trained  force  that  it 
does  not  have  now. 

Mr.  Garner.  Now,  would  it  interrupt  you  to  ask  a- question) 

Mr.  Andrews.  Certaily  not. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  are  you  going  to  have  a  permanent  force  under 
the  control  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Just  as  you  have  a  permanent  force  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  or  anywhere. 

Mr.  Gardner.  You  would  not  make  them  subject  to  removal  at  all 
by  an  incoming  administration  of  the  House  or  Senate?  I  do  not 
see  just  how  you  are  going  to  pass  a  law  to  give  you  a  permanent 
force  under  the  direction  01  the  Congress  that  is  not  subject  to  change 
or  removal  under  each  administration? 

Mr.  Andrews.  That  is  a  constitutional  question  which,  perhaps, 
I  need  not  enter  into  for  discussion  at  the  present  time.  I  want  to 
suggest  the  business  phase  of  this  matter  and  leave  the  other  matter 
as  to  whether  it  shall  be  subject  to  any  other  changes  or  not.  The 
heads  are  now  subject  to  change  as  administrations  change,  and  this 
plan  suggests  no  change,  but  they  might  change  as  the  political  power 
m  Congress  might  direct.  Congress  could  deal  with  that.  It  was 
not  my  purpose  to  raise  that  question  in  connection  with  the  plan, 
but  to  show  the  general  purpose. 

The  Chairman.'  That  is  properly  raised  under  section  2  of  your 
bill. 

Mr.  Andrews.  The  auditors,  comptroller,  and  assistant  comp- 
troller are  now  appointed  by  the  President.  This  bill  proposes  the 
nomination  of  those  officers  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate.  My  reason  for  suggesting  the  Speaker  as 
the  nominating  officer  is  this:  There  is  no  other  officer  in  the  whole 
range  of  Government  that  knows  as  much  about  accounting  systems 
or  plans  when  he  comes  to  his  official  station  as  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  make  them  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment; the  accounting  officers  and  the  comptrollers  ?  Would  you  give 
them  the  standing  so  that  they  would  be  officials  of  the  United  State* 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  the  Constitution  provides  specifically 
how  officials  of  the  Government  shall  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Andrews.  That  is,  with  reference  to  nomination  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chairman.  The  constitutional  provision  is  this: 

He  (that  is,  the  President)  shall  have  the  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur; 
and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  thai! 
appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointment*  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law. 
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So  it  seems  that  officials  of  the  United  States  Government  would 
have  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Andrews:  Yes;  by  the  President.  That  question  of  the  mode 
of  selecting  the  officers  is  not  so  much  a  part  of  the  general  pi  an  as 
giving  Congress  the  benefit  of  those  agenc  es,  and  that  is  my  purpose, 
and  the  main  purpose  of  the  bill.  It  is  true,  as  proved  by  my  obser- 
vation, that  we  will  never  have  an  efficient  accounting  system  until 
they  are  removed  from  the  administrative  control  of  the  Government. 
So  long  as  they  remain  where  they  are  now,  they  are  more  or  less  under 
an  influence  that  will  bias  judgment,  let  each  person  do  his  best,  act 
consistently  regardless  of  any  political  bearing,  or  anything  of  that 
sort. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  you  are  tracing  out  matters  connected  with 
appropriations,  where  could  you  find  better  assistants,  greater 
efficiency  than  on  the  part  of  the  auditing  clerks  whose  business  it  is 
to  follow  year  in  and  year  out  the  details  of  expenditure  of  all  of  those 
funds  that  you  appropriate.  Now,  if  Congress  has  that  under  its 
control,  has  it  within  reach,  so  that  those  people  who  are  not  under 
the  domination  and  control  of  anybody  else-—!  do  not  use  the  word 
"domination"  in  an  offensive  sense;  I  do  not  mean  that — you  would 
then  have  at  ready  command  the  assistants  tracing  customs,  internal 
revenue,  and  all  other  channels.  Moreover,  those  agencies  under 
the  direction  or  control  of  Congress  would  be  at  its  command  to  place 
them  at  pleasure.  They  would  vitalize  the  committees  on  expendi- 
tures in  Congress  in  this  way:  The  Committee  on  Expenditures,  for 
instance,  in  tne  Treasury  Department  or  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  War  Department,  arranging  plans  to  carry  out  its  duties 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  would  say  to  the  auditor  for  each  of 
those  departments,  "  As  you  proceed  with  the  business  for  the  year 
make  your  notations  of  defects,  irregularities,  inconsistencies  in 
statutes,  and  submit  that  report  to  this  committee  at  the  next 
session." 

Thus  you  would  have  a  definite  working  plan,  by  means  of  which 
they  could  secure  reliable  information  in  relation  to  the  very  things 
that  need  correction.  These  committees  then  could  have  this  brief 
upon  which  to  work.  They  could  call  to  their  assistance  those 
clerks,  and  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  go  outside.  These  clerks 
could  come  from  these  various  accounting  offices  and  discharge  their 
duties  and  make  their  answers  to  the  people  who  employ  them  and 
have  control  of  their  official  stations;  but  now  they  are  answering 
against  the  people  who  hold  the  powers  of  their  official  stations  in 
their  hands. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Andrews,  the  committee  has  had  pointed  out 
to  it  the  defects  in  the  various  systems;  you  have  described  it  in  a 
word,  "domination  by  the  executives.7 '  Do  you  think  there  would 
be  any  material  benefit  flow  from  a  change  of  that  domination  from 
the  executive  to  the  legislative  branch,  and  don't  you  think  there 
13  nerhaps  a  middle  pound  which  might  be  adopted  that  would 
make  an  independent  office  where  the  officers  would  be  independent 
ami  would  have  but  one  star  to  guide  them,  and  that  would  be  effi- 
ciency in  the  administration,  correct  administration  of  the  appro- 
priations, and  at  the  same  time  that  independent  establishment 
would  be  in  a  sense  an  arm  of  the  legislative  branch,  furnishing  them 
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at  all  times  with  full  and  detailed  information  as  to  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  the  various  departments  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Andrews.  That  independent  agency  would  be  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  present  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see,  Mr.  Andrews,  where  the  President  might 
belong  to  one  political  party  and  the  Congress  to  another;  if  the 
Congress  had  this  power  that  you  suggest  it  might  set  up  an  estab- 
lishment that  mignt  only  tend  to  heckle  and  embarrass  the  right 
administration  of  governmental  affairs  or  expenditures  of  appropria- 
tions, and  the  result  might  be  even  worse  than  the  condition  tnat  now 
confronts  us. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  can  not  concur  in  that  opinion.  Having  viewed 
U  from  both  ends  of  the  line.  I  am  satisfied  that  with  these  agencies 
under  the  control  of  Congress  the  objections  and  difficulties  would 
be  largely  reduced.  I  would  not  contend  seriouslv  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  these  agencies  as  an  independent  organization.  I  believe. 
however,  that  those  trained  officials  and  clerks  as  a  part  of  the  real 
working  plans  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  will  accomplish  better 
results  than  they  would  in  the  other  way.  True,  with  an  independent 
position  they  would  be  free  from  many  of  the  embarrassments  that 
come  under  existing  conditions.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  on 
that  point,  I  will  pass  to  the  next. 

There  is  another  point  here  that  I  think  is  of  equal  importance,  and 
that  is  the  efficiency  of  the  auditing  force.  Under  the  present  con- 
ditions, in  my  judgment,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  develop 
efficiency  in  an  accounting  system.  It  has  been  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  a  subordinate  agency  supplied  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
furnishing  sometimes  the  cheapest  clerks  there  are  in  the  departments 
to  pass  upon  the  final  settlement  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  public  funds.  And  sometimes  clerks  are  shifted  to  these  positions 
when  they  can  not  use  them  anywhere  else,  either  because  of  their 
incorrigible  disposition,  or  because  of  inefficiency.  One  can  hardly  pic- 
ture that  without  a  full  observation  of  the  working  out  of  the  system. 
Now,  you  can  imagine  the  outcome  with  a  large  part  of  the  force  dis- 
turbed as  that  is.  Accountants  must  be  singled  out  and  the  work 
must  be  emphasized^  as  to  show  the  necessity  for  some  kind  of  prior 
training  before  they  are  chosen  for  the  Government.  As  it  is  now 
we  arc  wasting  a  vast  amount  of  time  in  training  clerks  to  do  the  effi- 
cient work  for  the  Government.  For  instance,  a  young  lady  comes 
into  the  office  a  bright,  intelligent  young  lady,  able  to  ao  good  work 
in  the  matter  of  ordinary  clerical  service,  but  she  has  never  had  any 
training  or  any  experience  in  business  affairs;  in  fact,  she  has  grown 
up  under  the  idea  that  a  business  proposition  is  a  mysterious  thing 
that  nobody  but  a  business  man  can  understand.  It  takes  weeks 
and  months,  and  sometimes  you  can  not  accomplish  the  result,  of 
disabusing  the  mind  of  that  person  of  that  impression. 

Now,  il  before  they  are  employed  they  were  required  to  take  some 
business  training,  probably  a  course  in  double-entry  bookkeeping,  or 
a  preliminary  course  in  the  laws  relating  to  contracts  and  the  business 
elements  that  enter  necessarily  into  these  matters,  and  that  they  must 
now  learn  after  they  go  in  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  you 
will  have  gone  a  long  step  to  develop  efficiency.  Under  present 
conditions  it  is  nothing  uncommon  for  these  offices  to  be  supplied 
with  many  people  that  are  wholly  inefficient,  and  never  will  succeed. 
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The  Civil  Service  Commission  should  provide  eligible  register  for 
accountants  and  thus  single  out  that  question  from  the  ordinary 
routine  work  of  clerks.  Suppose  in  connection  with  that  the  business 
institutions  of  the  country,  the  business  colleges,  and  the  business 
high  schools  be  given  this  information,  they  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  put  it  into  their  courses  of  study.  By  tnat  means  you  distribute 
ana  arrange  the  study  throughout  the  country  for  this  work,  and  in  a 
short  time  you  would  be  getting  a  trained  force  for  the  work  of  the 
accounting  offices.  Now,  the  salaries  of  those  particular  people 
have  to  be  better  than  thev  are  now  in  order  to  secure  clerks  with  that 
kind  of  training,  but  the  Government  would  then  have  a  trained  force 
to  begin  with  so  far  as  preliminaries  are  concerned. 

The  matter  of  the  promotions  and  the  advancements,  I  think 
each  auditing  office,  each  auditor  should  have  absolute  control  of 
his  force. 

Under  this  system  I  think  the  controller  should  be  not  only  the 
legal  head  but  the  executive  head  of  the  service.  The  various  bills 
proposing  the  creation  of  auditing  systems  as  parts  of  a  budget 
system,  I  think,  would  be  a  mistake,  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
involve  such  material  changes  in  the  present  plan  as  to  lead  to  a  vast 
amount  of  confusion  and  a  g?eat  deal  of  waste.  An  accounting 
system  was  outlined  distinctly  in  the  report  of  the  Dockery  Commis- 
sion, and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  in  your  files  all  the  data 
and  references  thereto. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  report  of  the  Auditor  for  the  Treasury 
Department  for  1911,  which  contains  references  to  those  reports  and 
some  other  matters  bearing  upon  this  subject.  I  shall  not  take  up 
your  time  in  reading  it,  but  will  leave  it  with  you. 

There  are  some  other  points  in  regard  to  the  Customs  Service  in 
a  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Treasury 
Department  on  July  11,  1911,  which  I  will  leave  with  you  for  ref- 
erence. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  Dockery  law  compiled  in  pamphlet  form, 
which  is  a  part  of  my  files,  referring  to  the  report  of  the  Dockery 
Commission  in  connection  with  this  matter.  The  commission,  as 
you  well  know,  spent  considerable  time  in  a  review  of  this  subject. 
That  record,  of  course,  is  in  your  files. 

No  agency  of  the  Government  goes  more  minutely  and  extensively 
into  the  details  of  the  affairs  of  all  the  administration  than  the 
accounting  system.  This  condition  will  have  an  uplifting  effect  on 
the  administration  on  the  basis  of  a  double  audit.  To  make  a 
change  in  the  present  accounting  system,  which  is  working  efficiently 
and  smoothly  in  all  its  details,  after  years  of  careful  study  by  this 
commission  and  careful  accountants,  which  has  been  matched  into 
the  business  of  the  various  departments,  I  think,  in  a  very  successful 
way — to  change  that  system  and  throw  into  existence  a  new  account- 
ing system,  as  some  of  the  bills  propose,  would  lead  to  great  loss  and 
would  be  a  serious  mistake.  Referring  to  the  question  of  the  Hall  of 
Records  and  the  location  of  these  various  auditing  offices  in  that 
Hall  of  Records,  the  Government  is  carrying  a  tremendous  risk  year 
hy  year  in  allowing  these  resords  to  be  thrown  about  and  misplaced, 
making  it  extremely  difficult  to  find  references  to  things  that  are 
needed  in  the  history  of  previous  years.     I  need  not  dwell  upon  that 
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further  than  to  mention  the  fact  and  suggest  the  interest  I  have  and 
the  very  serious  risk  to  the  Government. 

Now,  if  this  auditing  system  is  made  either  independent  or  under 
the  control  of  Congress,  as  the  final  judgment  may  direct,  you  would 
lift  the  accounting  system  to  one  of  efficiency  for  service  to  Congress 
and  the  country,  which  can  never  come  without  it,  and  100  years  of 
experience  have  demonstrated  that  it  will  never  get  above  its  present 
condition  under  administrative  control. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  Andrews,  of  course  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  fact,  but  I  think  it  should 
appear  in  the  record  that  you  speak  with  peculiar  knowledge  of 
accounting,  not  only  as  a  result  of  long  ana  earnest  study  01  the 
financial  system  of  the  Government,  but  also  by  reason  of  actual 
experience  covering  a  number  of  years  as  Auditor  in  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  refrained  from  mentioning  that  fact  because  I 
did  not  want  to  give  it  a  personal  bearing. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  merely  wanted  the  record  to  show  it. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Now  that  you  have  referred  to  it,  I  think  it  might 
be  appropriate  for  me  to  say  that  I  served  in  the  House  before  I 
went  to  the  Treasury.  I  was  in  the  Treasury  Department  18  years 
lacking  40  days. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Andrews.  As  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Department,  where  I 
had  to  handle  the  whole  volume  of  the  Government  departments  in 
detail  or  in  bulk,  with  the  exception  of  the  postal  affairs.  I  handled 
in  detail  all  the  customs  business,  all  the  internal-revenue  business, 
all  of  the  Treasury  accounts,  practically  the  collection  of  all  of  the 
customs  and  internal  revenue.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Treasurers 
general  account,  submitted  quarterly,  contains  all  the  expenditures 
and  collections  from  all  the  departments  except  the  Fost  Office 
Department.  In  that  would  be  a  grouping  of  the  entire  scope  of  the 
Government  business  with  the  exception  oi  postal  affairs. 

Whenever  there  was  a  deficiency,  and  ordinarily  there  was,  they 
would  have  an  appendix  of  a  few  million  dollars — ten,  twelve,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  million  dollars.  One  year  that  was  cut  off.  They  had  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  and  eliminated  the  connection  between 
the  two,  and  they  had  a  small  surplus.  So  that  in  that  connection 
I  viewed  these  conditions  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Government 
from  the  first  year  I  was  there,  when  tne  payments  in  and  payments 
out  were  $2,779,000,000.  Each  year  the  figures  doubled  over  in 
payments  in  and  out.  Last  year  it  was  $8,000,000,000.  Now,  in 
all  that  business  the  important  line  of  economy  is  the  elimination  of 
unaecessary  details  and  the  development  of  the  ability  of  each  clerk 
to  turn  off  an  increasing  volume  of  business  with  ever-increasin* 
accuracy.  That  can  be  done  through  the  head  of  the  bureau  and 
the  heads  of  divisions  and  in  no  other  way.  No  commission  can  ever 
reorganize  that  system  and  make  it  work  otherwise.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, in  that  connection  I  will  say  to  my  clerks:  "Here,  do  you  ever 
want  a  promotion"  ?  Of  course,  there  is  but  one  answer.  I  sar: 
"You  must  demonstrate  your  increased  commercial  value  to  get  it. 
I  want  you  to  study  ways  and  means  as  you  go  alon*  whereby  we 
can  eliminate  unnecessary  details,  and  I  want  you  to  find  the  errors 
when  they  appear/'     I  kept  a  record  day  by  ofay,  month  by  month. 
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and  year  by  year  for  each  clerk.  If  you  get  that  spirit  of  encourage- 
ment in  clerks,  what  is  the  result  ?  Frequently  I  would  go  up  into 
a  room  and  watch  a  clerk  and  see  him  thumbing  pjapers  and  reading: 
the  fine  print  on  standard  forms.  I  said,  "What  is  the  use  of  that? 
You  know  what  is  in  it.  That  is  a  standard  form.  What  are  the  vital 
points  in  it?  Computations  correct,  etc.?  Shake  it  up,  come  back 
and  tell  me  how  many  vouchers  you  turn  off  the  next  day."  He 
doubled  his  work,  then  treMed  it,  andquadrupled  it.  It  is  a  matter 
of  concentration  of  attention  upon  those  vital  points,  and,  right  there, 
if  you  had  an  agency  to  go  through  the  departments  and  see  that 
that  was  done  you  would  accomplish  more  than  in  any  other  wav. 

Mr.  Garner.  Would  you  have  that  carried  out  by  the  auditing 
department  as  a  part  of  its  functions  ? 

Mr.  Andrews.  You  could  not  do  it,  because  it  must  rest  with  the 
heads  of  departments  and  must  go  down  through  the  chiefs  of  bureaus. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  do  not  believe  you  have  spoken  about  the  budget 
matter  yet,  Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  to  speak  on  that  subject. 
I  did  not  want  to  assume  the  right  to  discuss  a  question  I  was  not 
asked  to  speak  about. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Have  you  discussed  the  question  of  a  presidential 
or  executive  budget  and  the  legislative  treatment  of  it,  if  we  should 
have  a  presidential  budget  ? 

Mr.  Andrews.  If  the  committee  desires  me  to  discuss  that  ques- 
tion, I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  any  information 
I  might  have.  I  did  not  understand  I  was  to  go  into  that  to-day. 
I  understood  the  time  was  arranged  for  others.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  up  your  time,  but  there  is  just  one  suggestion  I  will  make. 

A  few  minutes  ago  Judge  Green  was  discussing  the  cjuestion  of 

Eutting  an  executive  force  on  the  budget  and  bringing  it  up  to  its 
est  condition.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  Treasury 
Department  in  going  over  the  Treasury  details  in  making  up  esti- 
mates for  the  regular  publications,  and  in  that  way  I  have  learned 
what  the  general  plans  were.  Whether  those  plans  have  changed  or 
not  I  do  not  know.  There  is  one  observation  I  want  to  make  which 
may  be  of  value.  Each  bureau  was  required  to  submit  its  estimates, 
just  as  the  chairman  suggested  that  the  man  in  business  would  call 
tor  his  foremen  in  the  different  divisions  of  his  company.  Then  they 
would  go  to  the  assistant  secretary,  who  would  take  tticm  up  and  go 
through  them  and  have  a  conference  with  a  numoer  of  different 
heads  of  offices  and  bureaus,  and  the  question  for  a  month  or  two 
was,  "Can  you  reduce  the  estimates"  ?  Many  times  they  have  been 
reduced  considerably.  When  they  come  through  and  the  Secretary 
<>f  the  Treasury  thinks  he  has  hammered  the  matter  down  to  a  finality, 
as  he  sees  the  needs  of  the  service,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  take 
his  findings  and  go  to  the  President  in  a  Caoinet  meeting,  where 
frequently  they  are  increased.  If  you  can  not  put  a  budget  on  a 
practical  basis  by  that  method,  you  are  not  going  to  get  it  in  an 
independent  organization. 

Mr.  Garner.  In  other  words,  it  depends,  after  all,  on  whether  the 
Kxecutive  and  his  ministers  are  willing  to  cut  to  the  hone  in  order 
t  >  have  economy  i 

Mr.  Andrews.  And  if  he  enn  not  induce  his  ministers  to  do  it, 
how  is  he  going  to  induce  a  man  to  do  it  who  is  not  in  touch  with  the 
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actual  financial  operations  of  the  Government  ?    You  are  not  going 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  If  the  responsibility  is  put  upon  the  President  in 
making  a  recommendation  in  a  unit  way  at  tne  beginning  of  each 
year,  and  publicity  is  given  to  that  fact,  and  that  is  the  big  financial 
fact  of  every  administration,  by  centering  that  responsibility  which 
to-day  is  not  centered  upon  him  but  is  scattered,  are  you  not  goin* 
to  have  a  responsibility  the  result  of  which  will  be  efficiency  ana 
economy  such  as  vou  are  not  having  to-day? 

Mr.  Andrews,  t  think  that  will  be  accomplished  by  the  President 
through  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Many  of  these  bills  suggest 
increases  of  salaries,  controllers  and  assistant  controllers,  etc.,  and 
considerable  salaries  for  the  direction  of  the  budget.  I  think  that 
is  an  exhibition  of  impractical  economy  to  begin  with.  I  do  not 
believe,  in  order  to  get  this  efficiency,  that  you  need  to  increase  these 
salaries  to  begin  with.  If  the  development  of  the  plan  after  the 
new  program  is  in  operation  shows  the  need  for  it,  then  will  be  the 
time  to  make  the  increase. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Then  you  arc  really  opposed  to  a  presidential 
budget? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Oh,  no.  Do  not  understand  me  that  way.  I 
doubt  the  increased  efficiency  in  the  service  by  the  creation  of  what 
is  termed  a  budget  bureau  with  a  director  of  budget  appointed  bv 
the  President  with  the  idea  that  he,  as  a  presidential  appointee,  will 
do  some  things  that  are  not  accomplished  now.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  a  presidential  appointee,  and  if  any  man  in  the  country 
is  interested  in  nis  own  reputation,  in  the  administration  of  his 
department  and  the  administration  of  his  chief,  in  having  an  eco- 
nomic outcome  that  will  be  commendable,  he  above  all  men  is  the 
man. 

Mr.  Byrns.  There  are  laws  now  on  the  statute  books  which  if 
fully  carried  out,  and  the  machinery  is  given  to  carry  them  out,  give 
the  Executive  full  power  in  connectfon  with  the  heads  of  departments 
thoroughly  to  revise  the  estimates  that  come  from  the  various  bureaus. 

Mr.  Andrews.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  think  he  has 
sufficient  power  to  do  now,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  budget,  all 
that  could  be  accomplished  through  any  other  agency,  even  though 
you  spent  a  million  dollars  to  keep  it  up. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Whether  or  not  he  has  the  machinery  to  do  that  is 
another  question. 

Mr.  Andrew's.  It  depends  on  the  working  out  of  a  plan  in  the 
department  for  well-trained  people  to  make  tne  analysis. 

Mr.  Byrns.  If  you  take  an  outside  man  and  put  him  into  the  depart- 
ment he  has  a  prejudice  against  him  from  start  to  finish.  If  a  man 
goes  from  the  Cabinet  into  a  department  of  another  Cabinet  officer 
there  is  a  very  different  feeling.  Do  you  not  think  the  appointment 
of  some  executive  assistant,  some  sort  of  executive  secretary,  would 
be  of  very  material  assistance  to  the  President? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Xo  doubt  about  that,  but  I  believe  that  if  this 
matter  comes  up  through  the  Cabinet  officers  to  the  President,  with 
the  machinery  below  it  to  carry  it  into  effect,  you  will  get  the  best 
results. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  You  believe  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  have  the 
Piesident  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  report  the  total  appropria- 
tions and  the  total  revenues,  with  suggestions  ? 
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Mr.  Andrews.  Oh,  those  facts  ought  to  be  all  set  out  as  an  admin- 
istrative act  in  order  to  have  a  basis  for  the  estimates. 

Mi-.  Tinkham.  That  ought  to  be  done  now? 

Mr.  Andrews.  That  ought  to  be  done  now  by  simply  supplying  a 
few  trained  experts  along  particular  lines  to  do  the  regular  work  of 

futting  the  data  into  shape,  relieving  the  department  heads  and  the 
Resident  of  any  detail  work  which  they  can  not  undertake. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  You  would  not  think  it  objectionable  for  us  to 
report  out  a  bill  which  would  locate  the  responsibility  and  the  duty 
of  the  President  a  little  more  clearly  in  relation  to  a  general  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  think  it  would  bo  helpful  and  would  result  in  the 
application  and  enforcement  of  laws  already  on  the  books.  In  other 
words,  if  additional  legislation  was  furnished  to  make  it  imperative 
that  these  things  should  be  carried  into  effect  in  a  systematic  unified 
way,  I  think  that  would  be  a  remedy.     That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 


Saturday,  September  27,  1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  EOBEET  S.  BROOKINGS,  CHAIRMAN 
INSTITUTE  FOB  GOVERNMENT  RESEARCH. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Brookings,  you  are  chairman  of  the  Institute 
for  Government  Research  ? 

Mr.  Brookings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Brookings.  For  a  few  months  only.  I  was  vice  chairman 
from  the  date  of  its  organization.  I  was  one  of  its  organizers. 
About  a  year  ago  President  Goodnow,  who  was  the  original  chairman, 
was  unable  to  give  it  any  attention  and  I  assumed  the  chairmanship. ' 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willoughby  has  already  explained  to  the  com- 
mittee the  organization  of  the  institute.  Would  you  mind  stating  to 
the  committee  your  business  in  private  life? 

Mr.  Brookings.  It  has  been  rather  mixed.  I  have  been  a  manu- 
facturer pretty  much  all  my  life.  I  retired  from  business  some  20 
fears  ago.  I  nave  been  president  of  Washington  University,  so  that 
have  nad  a  mixture  ol  business  and  academic  experience,  but  I 
should  prefer  to  qualify  as  a  business  man. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  war  you  have  been 

Mr.  Brookings  (interposing).  Chairman  of  the  price-fixing  com- 
mittee during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
make  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  need  for  some  change  in  the  laws 
relating  to  our  financial  system,  and  if  there  is  any  general  statement 
that  you  desire  to  make  along  the  line  of  necessary  budgetary  legis- 
lation, the  committee  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Brookings.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  attention 
was  first  called  to  the  necessity  for  some  legislation  covering  our 
business  methods  during  the  Taft  administration.  I  knew  Mr.  Taft 
personally  very  well,  and  just  before  he  made  his  budget  report  to 
Congress  lie  asked  me  to  come  to  Washington  and  go  over  it  with  his 
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expert,  Dr.  Cleveland,  which  I  did,  spendirg  several  days,  and  natu- 
rally I  became  more  interested  and  probably  more  familiar  with  the 
details  of  goven.ment  and  the  probable  needs  of  a  budget  system,  as  I 
saw  it  from  a  business  point  of  view.     So  that  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  problem,  and  without  any  unnecessary  verbiage,  I  have  reduced 
my  business  judgment  of  the  problem  as  I  see  it  to  placing  myself,  if 
you  will  permit  me,  in  the  position  of  the  Congress,  and  I  should  say 
to  the  administration:  "  While  I  am  respoi.sible  for  the  financial 
policy  of  the  operation  of  the  Government,  you  are  responsible  for 
carryii  g  out  the  details  of  the  financial  policy  which  we  may  adopt. 
In  dealii  g  with  this  detail  you  should  certaii.ly  be  familiar  with  the 
sources  of  revenue  and  the  sources  of  disbursement.     You  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  submitting  to  Congress  these  problems  in  a  half-baked 
way,  placing  upon  us  the  responsibility  of  digging  out  a  lot  of  infor- 
mation through  grilling  your  bureau  chiefs,  a  mass  of  detail  that 
properly  belongs  to  you  and  for  which  you  should  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility, because  you  have  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  facts 
which  the  legislative  body  is  not  supposed  to  have.     Therefore  we  say 
to  you  that  in  future  we  want  you  to  bring  to  us  a  coordinated  con- 
crete budget  showing  our  expected  revenues  and  their  sources,  and 
our  proposed  expenditures  in  sufficient  detail  for  intelligent  criticism. 
If  there  is  any  grilling  to  be  done  with  your  bureau  chiefs  or  others, 
we  wish  you  to  do  it,  not  but  that  we  will  submit  your  recommenda- 
tions to  the  most  detailed  criticism,  but  we  insist  that  much  of  this 
work  could  be  done  by  you  and  the  responsibility  assumed  by  you 
when  you  request  us  to  adopt  a  budget  which  you  submit."    As  a 
simple  business  proposition,  I  should  want  a  concrete  problem  sub* 
mitted  to  me  showing  expected  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  I 
should  wish  it  in  the  most  minute  detail,  supported  by  estimates, 
segregated  in  the  manner  of  its  presentation  so  that  I  could  subinit 
it  to  the  most  thorough  criticism,  as  Congress  would  probably  wish  to 
do,  but  that  it  should  come  up  to  me  in  that  shape  and  that  the  author- 
ity who  submits  it  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  there  is  unnecessary  duplicate  service  ^in  the  depart- 
ments and  whether  the  estimates  are  padded  with  the  expectation  of 
having  them  cut  down. 

In  other  words,  I  should  want  an  expert,  scientific,  responsible, 
concrete  problem  put  up  to  me,  if  I  was  to  exercise  ordinary  qusiness 
judgment  in  solving  it.  Having  received  such  an  estimate,  if  I  felt 
that  my  responsibility  was  such  that  it  should  be  subjected  to  criti- 
cism, it  would  be  up  to  me,  the  Congress,  to  determine  the  extent  and 
the  method  of  that  criticism.  That  is  a  matter  of  Congressional 
procedure  and  I  assume  the  Congress  is  more  capable  of  determining 
it  than  I  should  be  to  advise,  but  that  Congress  should  place  the 
responsibility  on  the  administration  of  submitting  a  clear,  definite, 
concrete  proposition  of  estimated  receipts  and  disbursements  ana 
be  responsible  for  it  in  its  every  detail  seems  to  me  to  be  beyond 

question. 

Now,  the  numerous  details  which  are  being  discussed  as  to  the 
organization  or  method,  as  to  whether  the  President,  being  the 
responsible  head  of  the  administration,  should  use  the  machinery 
which  he  now  has,  through  the  Cabinet,  supplemented,  because  it 
would  have  to  be  supplemented,  by  certain  assistants,  or  whether, 
owing  to  the  relation  of  the  different  Cabinet  members,  it  would  be 
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better  to  formulate  an  entirely  separate  organization  or  machinery 
through  which  the  necessary  criticism  to  Dring  about  a  concrete 
budget  would  be  produced,  are  matters  of  detail,  I  should  say.  I 
have  given  no  great  amount  of  thought  to  that  detail,  but  in  a  general 
way  T  feel  that  the  Cabinet  has  all  it  can  attend  to  as  now  organized 
and  there  might  be  personal  differences  that  would  make  the  service 
less  efficient. 

After  all  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  expert  criticism  of  the  require- 
ments of  these  departments,  and  the  machinery  for  doing  that  work 
must  be  created.  Whether  it  is  directlj  responsible  to  the  President 
or  whether  it  is  responsible  to  the  President  through  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  is  a  question.  Personally  I  believe  it  would  be  better 
to  be  independent  of  the  Cabinet. 

I  think,  generally  speaking,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  presentation  of 
my  views.  You  will  observe  that  I  have  not  gone  into  the  matter 
of  procedure  because  I  think  that  is  a  matter  with  which  Congress 
is  abundantly  able  to  cope.  But  that  the  Congress  itself  should 
permit  estimates  to  be  submitted  to  it  in  the  half-baked  form  that  it 
has  permitted,  subject  to  it  assuming  responsibility  and  labor  which 
primarily  belongs  to  the  administration,  I  think  is  bad  business. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  have  the  National  Government, 
so  far  as  its  financial  problems  are  concerned,  adopt  those  principles 
which  successful  business  men  have  found  absolutely  necessary 

Mr.  Brookings  (interposing).  For  efficiency. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  In  order  to  conduct  their  business  on 
an  economic,  efficient,  and  successful  plan  ? 

Mr.  Brookings.  Those  are  my  views. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  President  should  originate  the 
budgetary  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Brookings.  As  the  responsibility  of  both  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements is  placed  upon  the  President,  or  the  administration,  and 
the  authority  is  there,  I  certainly  feel  that  he  should  submit  to  the 
Congress  in  a  coordinated  concrete  form  a  business  plan  which  will 
show  receipts  and  from  where  they  are  expected  to  come,  and  ex- 
penditures with  details  showing  where  they  are  expected  to  go. 

The  Chairman.  Take  a  large  business  organization  to  which  the 
president  gives  his  time  and  attention  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 
Suppose  not  infrequently  he  has  a  board  of  directors  who,  while 
giving  some  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  business,  in  many  cases 
nave  their  business  or  professions  to  which  they  give  attention.  Now, 
suppose  the  president  of  such  an  organization  would  submit  his 
budget  at  the  annual  meeting  of  his  board  of  directors  and  that 
matter  would  be  thoroughly  considered.  It  is  not  considered  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  president  or  the  general  manager  if  there  are 
modifications  of  his  suggestions  after  a  thorough  study  and  consid- 
eration by  the  board  of  directors,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Brookings.  I  think  not;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  some  such  general  principle  ought 
to  obtain  in  general  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Brookings.  Without  following  your  theory  into  detail,  I 
should  say  the  principle  is  all  right.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would 
operate  in  congressional  procedure.  I  certainly  think  it  is  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  submit  anything  in  the  way  of  a  budget 
which  the  President  presents  to  the  most  thorough  criticism,  and  it 
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ought  to  be  submitted  in  such  manner  as  to  make  that  criticism  easy 
and  reasonable. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brookings,  do  you  desire  to  say  anything  in 
regard  to  another  feature  of  the  proposed  system,  relating  to  the 
audit  and  control  of  the  expenditure  of  appropriations  after  they  are 
made  ? 

Mr.  Brookings.  As  to  the  details  of  the  expenditure  of  the  appro- 
priations after  the  expenditure  is  made,  as  discussed  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  this  morning,  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  thought  very  much 
about  it.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  Congress  should  have  a  controller 
general,  if  you  choose,  to  whom  they  could  look  for  an  accounting  of 
what  the  administration  had  done  with  the  appropriations  which 
they  have  made,  and  should  expect  that  that  controller,  in  checking 
those  results,  would  develop  any  weaknesses  which,  when  the  original 
appropriations  were  made,  might  not  have  been  known.  In  other 
words,  if  the  budget  statement  contained  demands  or  requests  which 
were  entirely  out  of  line  with  developed  needs,  Congress  should  be 
informed  of  that  fact  for  such  future  use  as  they  might  be  able  to 
make  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  in  itself  would  rather  force  the  bureau  chief 
or  the  person  who  was  furnishing  the  President,  or  the  director  of  the 
budget  the  information,  to  submit  only  estimates  of  expensitures 
where  the  need  was  at  once  apparent  ? 

Mr.  Brookings.  I  think  it  would  have  pressure  in  that  direction. 
I  think  the  grilling  he  would  receive  through  some  administrative 
agency  through  which  the  estimates  are  submitted  ought  to  put  a 
limit  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brookings,  for 
coming  before  the  committee  and  for  the  statement  you  have  made. 

Mr.  Brookings.  I  feel  a  very  intense  interest  in  the  problem  we 
are  all  trying  to  solve. 


Tuesday,  September  30,  1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  HO*.  SWAGAR  SHERLEY,  DIRECTOR  DIVI- 
SION OF  FINANCE,  UNITED  STATES  RAILROAD  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherley,  several  bills  and  resolutions  have  been 
referred  to  this  committee.  In  the  hearings  we  have  not,  thus  far, 
considered  these  several  bills  and  resolutions,  but  have  been  trying 
to  confine  our  consideration  rather  to  the  principles  upon  which  sound 
budgetary  legislation  ought  to  be  based.  Your  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House,  and  as  a  member  of 
that  committee  for  a  number  of  years,  has  given  you  an  opportunity 
to  study  this  problem  from  its  practical  as  well  as  its  scientific  view- 
point, and  the  committee  is  very  anxious  to  have  you  make  a  state- 
ment giving  your  views  on  the  subject  of  a  national  budget. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  of  any 
service  I  can  to  the  committee.  I  am  conscious  that  a  good  many 
things  I  may  say  will  be  the  A  B  C's  to  a  committee  composed  of  men 
who  have  had  the  experience  that  you  gentlemen  have  had  in  Con- 
gress, and  yet  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  a  few  of  them  because 
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they  are  not  only  not  the  A  B  C's  of  many  critics  of  government,  but 
they  are  frequently  not  even  known  or  considered  by  people  who 
have  not  had  some  actual  experience  Math  government;  and  in  that 
connection,  the  one  thing  I  have  been  impressed  with,  as  a  result  of 
16  years  of  legislative  service,  is  that  government  is  a  matter  of 
evolution  and  that  it  is  a  creature  of  habits,  both  good  and  bad,  as 
much  as  the  individual  is,  and  that  the  failure  of  nearly  all  reforms 
that  are  suggested  from  the  outside  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  them  to  recognize  this  and  in  undertaking  to  revolutionize 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  Government,  and  particularly  of  the 
legislative  branch,  and  as  a  result  they  encounter  opposition  that 
could  have  been  avoided  if  they  had  had  more  knowledge  of  the  in- 
stitutions they  were  undertaking  to  remold. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  most  common  things  that  one  reads  and 
hears  talked  of  is  the  fact  that  England  has  a  budget  system  and  that 
America  has  none,  and  that  somebody  ought  to  have  sense  enough 
in  Congress  to  adopt  the  English  system. 

Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  English 
system  of  government  knows  that  you  could  not  use  it  in  America 
without  a  complete  change  in  many  constitutional  provisions  that 
fix  the  character  of  our  Government;  that  the  basic  theory  of  our 
Government  makes  impossible  the  carrying  out  of  the  principles  of 
the  English  budgetary  system.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  that 
that  an  American  budget  system  may  not  be  evolved. 

At  the  time  of  our  independence  England  had  not  developed  that 
system  of  responsive  Government  that  has  since  been  the  model  for 
so  many  other  nations,  and  a  budget  as  a  method  of  fixing  responsi- 
bility was  in  its  modern  sense  practically  unknown.  The  elements 
of  a  budget  system,  however,  are  found  in  the  Constitution.  You 
will  recall  that  Article  I,  section  8,  provides  that  "the  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises.' ' 
Section  9,  paragraph  7,  provides  that  "no  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  but  m  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law,  and 
a  regular  statement  and  account  of  tne  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
all  public  money  shall  be  furnished  from  time  to  time."  By  these 
provisions  Congress,  as  the  legislative  branch,  is  given  primarily  and 
theoretically  complete  control  over  taxation  and  expenditures.  But 
by  virtue  of  other  provisions  in  the  Constitution,  giving  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  ana  duty  to  administer  the  law  with  the  right  to  ap- 
point admiijistrative  officers,  such  actual  control  over  expenditures 
as  is  exercised  by  Parliament  under  the  English  system  is  in  many 
ways  impossible  here. 

The  theory  of  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  was  a  separation 
of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments,  a  separation 
that  has  continued  and  must  continue  in  the  absence  of  a  radical 
fundamental  change  in  our  Constitution.  And  as  I  have  indicated, 
that  makes  unnecessary  of  consideration  the  maiiy  propositions 
presented  that  are  predicated  on  the  idea  of  a  ministry  that  is  the 
government  and  comes  out  of  and  is  answerable  only  to  tne  legislative 
body,  where  they  prepare  and  present  a  budget,  and  on  its  legislative 
success  or  failure  depend  their  ministerial  lives.  Here  the  President, 
chosen  by  all  the  people  and  absolutely  free  from  accountability  to 
Congress,  save  only  through  impeachment  for  malfeasance  in  office. 
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selects  his  Cabinet  officers,  who  by  express  constitutional  prohibition 
may  not  be  Members  of  Congress.  These  Cabinet  officers  are  responsi- 
ble to  Congress  in  no  true  sense  of  the  term:  their  tenure  rests  with 
the  President,  and  while  Congress  may  and  does  impose  duties  upon 
them,  the  proper  performance  of  such  duties  is  in  no  effective  way 
now  supervised  by  it.  We  have  not  developed  a  real  budgetary 
method,  but  Congress  has  made  some  provisions  toward  a  true 
budget  of  great  value,  and  before  I  discuss  changes  I  want  to  briefly 
allude  to  present  requirements.  First  is  the  one  requiring  the 
departments  to  submit  detailed  estimates  of  needed  appropriations 
for  an  ensuing  year. 

Tne  estimates  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  the  15th  of  October  each  year  and  by  him  submitted  to  Congress 
upon  its  opening  in  December  of  each  year.  It  is  made  his  duty  to 
assemble  them  and  to  present  them  to  the  Congress  in  the  form  that 
has  been  usual  in  presentation  of  the  estimates  of  the  various  depart- 
ments; and  if  they  are  submitted  to  him  in  a  form  other  than  that 
in  which  they  have  heretofore  been  submitted,  it  is  his  duty  to  put 
them  in  the  proper  form,  leaving  to  a  footnote  any  suggested  change 
in  form.  Recently  it  has  been  made  also  his  duty  to  estimate  the 
revenues  of  the  ensuing  year  and  the  appropriations  probably 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Government;  and  if  it  is  found 
that  the  appropriations  will  exceed  the  estimated  revenues,  then  he 
shall  certify  that  fact  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
President  in  communicating  to  Congress  may  inform  it  how  the 
appropriations  can  be  curtailed  or  the  revenues  increased.  Many 
other  provisions  of  law  exist  touching  the  preparation  of  particular 
estimates,  concerning  which  you  are  familiar.  All  of  these  various 
laws  are  ones  limiting  the  discretion  of  the  administrative  officers. 
These  limitations  are  frequently  the  cause  of  useless  trouble  and 
expense  in  particular  cases,  but  Congress,  having,  as  I  have  indicated, 
no  real  direct  control  over  the.  departments  and  constantly  finding 
abuses,  is  forced  into  continual  limitations  upon  the  discretion  of  all 
these  officers.  Congress,  in  brief,  distrusts  them,  And  they  in  return 
frequently  assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  toward  its  will. 

And  this  is  a  condition  that  is  not  simply  the  result  of  an  improper 
presentation  of  estimates  and  expenditures,  but  grows  directly  out 
of  the  facts  I  have  just  stated  of  Cabinet  officers  having  a  fixed  tenure 
and  a  responsibility,  not  to  the  body  granting  the  funds  but  to  the 
Executive,  who  is  to  see  to  their  expenditure.  Now,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  estimates  of  the  departments  each  Cabinet  officer  'acts  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  while  they  are  all  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  is  simply  the  messenger  for  the 
varhus  departments,  and  there  is  no  true  budgetary  consideration 
of  them. 

And  in  this  regard  I  have  always  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
blame  for  this  lack  of  system  is  nearly  always  placed  upon  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  we  are  t:>ld  always  of  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  by  administrative  and  executive  officers  in  the  past 
to  bring  about  budgetary  reform  and  the  opposition  that  has  been 
encountered  in  Congress. 

Yet  I  believe  it  to  be  accurately  true  that  to-day  there  is,  and  has 
been  in  the  past,  nothing  to  prevent  an  Executive  from  considering 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  necessary  and  desirable  for  the  Govern- 
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raent  from  a  true  budgetary  standpoint  except  the  desire;  in  other 
words,  that  there  have  always  been  the  right  and  the  power  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  compel  such  a  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  the  Government  by  administrative  officers,  and  having  so 
considered  it  he  could  bring  the  result  of  such  consideration  ti  the 
attention  of  CDngress,  even  though  he  now  might  have  to  submit 
in  addition  estimates  as  provided  by  existing  law. 

But  inasmuch  as  this  has  not  been  and  is  not  the  practice,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  first  step  in  order  to  develop  a  true  bugetary  system 
is  to  provide  the  Executive  with  the  machinery  for  properly  perform- 
ing this  duty,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  then  be  performed. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  my  judgment,  should  require 
a  consideration  at  the  Cabinet  table  of  the  estimates  of  the  various 
departments  as  they  are  brought  forward  by  the  various  Cabinet 
officers,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  aggregate  of  estimates  that 
shall  be  submitted,  having  in  mind  the  burden  that  all  expendi- 
tures place  upon  the  Government,  because  government*  obtains 
money  only  through  taxation,  and  expenditure  means  taxation 
upon  a  people,  either  direct  or  indirect.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  about  this  result  in  the  requirement  that  I  have  alluded  to — 
that  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  estimate  the  revenues 
and  where  he  found  them  insufficient  to  meet  proposed  expenditures 
to  bring  such  fact  to  the  attention  of  the  President.  But  the  pro- 
vision is  manifestly  inadequate,  for  such  consideration  of  receipts  with 
expenditures  should  be  made  irrespective  of  which  is  likely  to  be 
the  greater. 

•Mr*  Tinkham.  Who  would  do  the  revising  in  the  Cabinet,  Mr. 
Sheriey,  under  your  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  If  you  will  permit,  I  will  be  glad  to  come  to  that 
in  just  a  few  moments. 

The  consideration  that  the  administrative  officers  should  give 
to  estimates  is  not  simply  a  consideration  of  the  desirability  of 
expending  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  a  certain  purpose,  but  the 
desirability  of-  expending  that  money  for  that  purpose,  having  in 
mind  the  need  to  expend  other  money  for  other  purposes,  and  Haying 
further  in  mind  the  total  burden  of  taxation  that  these  various 
expenditures  will  entail.  In  other  words,  no  preparation  of  estimates 
to  my  mind,  performs  the  true  purpose  of  consideration  and  of  prepa- 
ration that  fails  to  consider,  not  simply  the  value  and  cost  of  doing  a 
particular  thing,  but  the  relative  value  and  cost  of  it,  having  in 
mind  the  doing  of  other  things  and  the  burden  that  results. 
That  being  so,  the  great  vice  in  the  preparation  of  estimates  in  the 

East;  to  my  mind,  has  lain  in  the  fact  that  what  has  been  considered 
as  been  the  separate  items — sometimes  very  great  and  relating  to 
very  large  activities — but  the  consideration  of  those  items,  separate, 
so  to  speak,  from  a  consideration  of  the  others,  and  the  failure  to 
cast  up,  except  in  a  very  loose,  general  way,  the  sum  total  of  expendi- 
tures that  the  various  activities  contemplate,  and  the  burden  and 
method  of  taxation  they  will  require. 

Now,  the  remedy  for  it,  first,  is  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  execu- 
tive officers  to  formulate  an  administrative  budget,  and  second,  the 
machinery  to  enable  them  efficiently  to  do  it.  The  provisions  of 
H.  R.  1201,  the  bill  of  Mr.  Good,  seems  to  me  to  deal  very  well  with 
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this  phase  of  the  matter.     I  have  not  examined  it  very  carefully  as 
to  all  its  details,  but,  speaking  broadly,  I  agree  with  its  provisions. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  asked  me  a  few  moments  ago 
to  whom  I  would  give  the  power,  so  to  speak,  of  visfiing  the  estimates 
of  other  departments,  and  that  is  a  question  about  which  I  have 
thought  a  great  deal  and  about  which  I  speak  with  some  diffidence. 

My  thought,  in  the  past,  has  been  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury should  be  made  the  true  premier  of  the  Cabinet,  and  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treaurv  should  be  charged  with  the  function  of  revising  the 
estimates  of  his  colleagues,  but  the  more  I  think  about  that  the 
more  I  have  come  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  a  provision.  The 
advantages  of  it  are  that  Congress  could  very  clearly  and  very 
directly  make  it  his  duty.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  more 
peculiarly  the  officer  and  agent  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
than  any  Cabinet  officer,  and  Congress  would  clearly  have  the  power 
to  require  him  to  perform  these  functions.  But  there  is  necessarily 
engendered,  through  such  procedure,  a  friction  between  that  Cabi- 
net officer  and  other  Cabinet  officers  that  might  very  seriously  impair 
the  usefulness  of  his  work  and  the  harmony  that  ought  to  exist 
between  executive  officers  so  intimately  related,  and  I  nave,  there- 
fore, rather  been  led  to  the  belief  that  the  President  should  be  given 
the  facilities  for  having  brought  to  his  attention  a  consideration  of 
the  estimates  submitted  by  the  various  heads,  and  that  he  must  then, 
at  the  Cabinet  table,  have  determined,  under  his  direct  supervision, 
this  question  of  revision  of  the  estimates  of  verious  departments  by 
the  Cabinet  officers. 

It  is  very  difficult,  it  seems  to  me,  to  give  primacy  in  the  true 
sense  to  any  member  of  the  official  family  01  the  President,  and,  after 
all,  the  responsibility  rests  upon  him,  and  his  hand  should  really  be 
the  guiding  hand  to  determine  what  involves  not  only  a  question  of 
expenditure,  but  through  expenditure,  the  question  of  adminis- 
trative policy  on  the  highest  sense. 

I  have  come,  therefore,  rather  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  place  under  the  President  a  sufficient  corps  of  assistants 
to  enable  him  to  acquire  the  information  that  he  desires  and  to  per- 
haps put  at  the  head  of  that  an  officer  whose  title  and  relationship 
would  be  such  as  to  plainly  indicate  that  he  was  the  particular,  con- 
fidential, close  executive  officer  of  the  President.  If  you  simply  make 
him  a  bureau  chief  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term,  you  will 
obtain  the  irritation  of  all  the  Cabinet  officers  at  dictation*  from  a 
bureau  chief,  in  a  sense,  even  more  marked,  than  if  you  made  the 
Secretary  oi  the  Treasury  or  some  other  Cabinet  officer  the  medium 
for  performing  this  work.  But  if  you  make  him,  so  to  speak,  the 
close,  confidential  agent  of  the  President  who  brings  to  the  President 
the  information  whereby  the  President,  in  turn,  brings  to  the  Cabi- 
net the  data  that  enables  them  as  his  advisers  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion, I  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  about  the  harmonious 
cooperation  so  necessary  for  a  real  reform,  for  back  of  any  machinery, 
bacK  of  any  possible  plan,  must  be  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive and  his  official  family  to  work  out  the  result. 

Mr.  Temple.  The  suggestion  was  made  here  the  other  day  that  tho 
head  of  the  budget  bureau  should  be  a  special  secretary  or  executive 
secretary  of  the  President,  in  order  to  give  him  that  close  relationship. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  have  had  in  mind  just  such  a  relationship  without 
undertaking  to  designate  the  particular  title  he  should  be  Known  by. 
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I  believe  what  will  evolute  out  of  it  will  be  a  corps  of  trained  men 
who,  if  they  are  efficient,  because  of  their  efficiency  will  possess  prac- 
tically life  tenure.  The  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  subject  to  removal  by  a  vote  of 
the  committee,  and  yet  I  doubt  if  any  committee,  no  matter  what 
its  political  complexion  might  be,  would  feel  disposed  so  to  handicap 
itself  by  losing  the  services  of  a  trained  expert  as  to  want  to  make 
any  change  as  long  as  they  could  retain  the  services  of  the  present 
clerk. 

Mr.  Temple.  What  about  the  head  of  the  bureau,  the  President's 
personal  representative? 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  the  head  should  be 
subject  to  his  appointment. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  And  subject  to  change  with  the  administration? 

Mr.  Sherley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Temple.  Which  would  emphasize  the  President's  individual 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  if  he  has  under  him  a  corps  that  he  inherits 
of  men  who  are  efficient  there  need  be  no  interruption  of  the  efficiency 
of  that  bureau  by  virtue  of  the  limited  tenure  of  its  head. 

Mr.  Madden.  What  would  you  think  about  such  a  corps  requir- 
ing the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the  activities,  in  detail,  of  all  the 
departments  as  a  part  of  the  information  upon  which  it  would  be  able 
to  base  its  study  of  the  needs. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Mr.  Madden,  my  thought  about  that  is  that  this 
"new  service  to  the  President  will  evolute,  and  I  question  very  much 
whether  any  of  us  are  wise  enough  to  undertake  to  describe,  except 
in  very  general* terms,  the  functions  that  shall  be  performed;  but  if 
the  corps  is  worth  its  salt,  it  will  accumulate  from  year  to  year  infor- 
mation that  will  enable  it  to  give  to  the  Executive,  and  tturough  him 
to  the  Congress,  accurate,  full  and  detailed  information  touching 
every  activity  of  the  Government.  And  in  that  connection  I  have 
in  mind  that  one  of  the  things  that  should  come  about  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  this  bureau  and  the  action  of  the  Executive  and 
the  Cabinet  in  submitting  estimates  is  a  change  in  the  form  of  those 
estimates,  so  that  when  they  come  to  Congress  they  will  come  in 
such  form  that  they  will  not  require  anything  like  the  time  in  their 
examination,  either  in  committee  or  on  the  floor,  that  they  now 
require. 

1  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
bear  witness  to  the  experience  of  every  predecessor  of  his,  that  one- 
half,  if  not  more,  of  his  time  is  given  up  not  in  determining  what  the 
committee  should  recommend  but  in  ascertaining  what  is  requested; 
that  the  estimates  come  in  such  form,  with  the  information  so  meager, 
and  the  style  of  statement  of  accounts  so  varied  as  to  require  him  to 
expend  hours  in  determining  that  which  should  have  been  prepared 
for  him  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  used  the  expression  before,  which 
is  rather  homely  but  very  forcible,  that  they  were  half-baked,  and 
I  believe  that  expresses  the  view  you  have. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Well,  it  was  particularly  illustrated  in  connection 
with  the  war.  Of  course,  much  allowance  had  to  be  made  for  admin- 
istrative officers  working  under  the  tremendous  stress  of  war  condi- 
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tions,  and  yet  it  remained  true  that  bureaus  of  the  same  department 
would  present  estimates  in  such  varied  form  that  it  would  require 
days  of  work,  literally,  to  understand  the  exact  accounting  basis  on 
which  they  were  'made  up.  Any  one  system,  no  matter  how  bad, 
if  it  had  been  uniform,  would  have  saved  the  time  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  Congress  as  against  many  systems,  some  of  which  were 
very  good  and  some  of  which  were  very  bad.  This  has  had  a  very 
great  effect  upon  the  evolution  of  government.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  relating  to  the  mechanics  of  government  that  go  very  much 
beyond  simply  a  method  of  doing  things  and  has  an  effect  upon  what 
is  done  in  matters  of  great  policy. 

The  Congress  for  many  years  oast  has  been  crowded  for  time,  and 
particularly  has  the  House  of  Representatives  been  so  crowded  for 
time  that  it  has  been  forced  to  accept,  in  many  instances,  policies 
as  outlined  by  administrative  officers  rather  than  determining  those 
policies  for  the  Government  as  it  should  do  and  as  it  was  intended 
it  should  do,  and  that  has  resulted  from  the  need  of  a  detailed  con- 
sideration, in  order  to  prevent  abuse,  of  a  lot  of  matters  that  should 
be  purely  routine  and  that  should  be  so  stated  in  estimates  as  to 
make  the  determination  of  giving,  or  not  giving  them,  easy;  and  the 
moneys,  after  being  voted,  should  be  so  accounted  for  as  to  enable 
a  real  committee  on  expenditures  to  ascertain  the  efficiency  with  which 
they  have  been  expended. 

Instead  of  that,  we  have  constantly  sought  to  avoid  administrative 
abuse  by  curtailing  the  discretion  of  the  administrative  officer.  The 
elect  of  that  has  been  to  deny  to  an  efficient  officer  that  freedom  of 
action  that  would  enable  him  to  bring  about  economy  and  efficiency 
aid  has  simply  aJorded  to  the  ine^cient  officer  an'opportunity  for 
tie  exercise  01  his  ingenuity  in  avoiding  the  restrictions  that  Con- 
gress has  placed  on  him.  We  all  can  recall  in  the  past  debates  of 
freat  length  over  things  that  are  comparatively  unimportant.  What 
think  is  peculiarly  to  be  desired  is  to  have  brought  to  the  Congress 
estimates  in  such  form  that  a  great  part,  of  the  routine  of  them  can 
be  voted  almost  as  of  course,  and  the  time  both  in  the  committee 
and  on  the  floor  given  to  appropriation  bills  can  be  curtailed,  and 
thereby  freedom  to  the  body  given  to  consider  great  questions  of 
policy  that  to  my  mind  ought  to  originate  and  be  determined  in 
tiat  body  which  so  directly  is  responsive  to  the  people  who  elect 
it  every  two  years. 

Assuming  the  submission  of  estimates  in  a  proper  form  to  the 
Congress,  Congress  itself,  in  my  judgment,  must  change  its  method 
of  procedure,  and  it  will  not  obtain  any  great  benefit  from  the  execu- 
tive's reformation  if  it  does  not,  in  turn,  change  its  habits  to  quite  a 
marked  degree  in  considering  its  estimates. 

The  very  purpose  of  requiring  the  executive  to  consider  estimates 
not  only  as  to  their  own  value,  but  as  to  their  relative  value  and  then 
to  submit  a  program  as  a  whole  is  to  fix  responsibility  on  his  part  for 
what  he  asks,  and  then  Congress  should  meet  that  responsibility  by 
the  exercise  of  its  own  responsibility  which  is  in  determining  to  what 
extent  it  will  grant  what  the  executive  asks.  The  executive  should 
so  ask  it  and  the  Congress  should  so  determine  it  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  result  will  be  clearly  known.  As  it  is  now,  it  is  difficult 
to  place  upon  the  executive  responsibility  for  sum  totals,  because 
there  is  no  period  at  which  sum  totals  are  ever  considered  by  him 
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until  the  events  are  passed  and  gone;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
determine  the  responsibility  of  Congress,  because  it  also,  at  no  stage, 
considers  sum  totals  except  in  counting  up  what  has  been  appro- 
priated and  spent. 

When  the  estimates  shall  have  come  to  Congress,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  should,  through  one  committee, 
consider  the  estimates  as  a  whole,  and  should  recommend  to  the 
House  the  totals  that  should  be  appropriated  for  .the  various  depart- 
ments, and  that  that  should  be  done  without  a  consideration  of  all 
the  detailed  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  total. 

Whether  that  shall  be  done  through  the  creation  of  one  committee 
that  alone  shall  have  the  power  to  appropriate  subsequently  in  detail 
the  sums  for  the  various  bureaus  or  whether  it  shall  be  done  through 
a  committee  that  shall  fix  a  limitation  upon  other  appropriating 
committees  is  a  question  about  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
difference  of  opinion.  My  own  belief  had  been  that  it  was  desirable 
under  present  conditions  to  create  a  committee  composed  of  the 
various  appropriating  committees  and,  perhaps,  if  you  desired  it, 
of  the  authorizing  committees,  which  should  recommend  to  the 
House  the  sum  total  of  moneys  which  should  be  appropriated,  and 
when  this  recommendation  was  approved,  either  completely  or  by 
modification,  it  would  then  act  as  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  eacn 
of  the  present  appropriating  committees. 

Mr.  Madden.  What  would  happen  when  it  goes  to  the  Senate  ? 
Have  you  thought  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  have  thought  about  it  a  great  deal  without  being 
able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  Mr.  Madden.  The  system  of  two 
Houses  makes  very  much  more  difficult  the  working  out  of  a  budgetary 
system. 

Mr.  Temple.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Government  in 
this  country  and  the  Government  in  England  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  As  I  understand  the  English  Government,  and  I 
speak  not  with  the  full  knowledge,  perhaps,  that  I  should,  the  House 
of  Commons  has' absolute  power  touching  the  voting  of  moneys  for 
the  Government,  and  the  House  of  Lords  does  not  even  now  have  the 
veto  power  that  it  possessed  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Temple.  Nor  the  power  to  amend. 

Mr.  Sherley.  No. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  two  questions,  Mr.  Sherley. 
How  large  would  you  have  this  central  committee  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  introduced  in  one  of  the  previous  Congresses  a 
resolution  which,  as  I  recall  it,  called  for  a  committee  of  something 
like  26  members.  The  resolution  I  introduced  was  in  the  following 
form: 

Resolved,  That  the  following  rule  be  added  to  the  rules  of  the  House,  to  be  known 
as  flection  6  to  rule  10: 

6.  There  shall  be  a  committee  on  estimates  and  expenditures,  whose  personnel 
shall  consist  of  the  following  members:  The  chairman  and  three  ranking  majority 
members  and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Appropriations,  and  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committees  on  Rules,  Agriculture,  Foreign  Affairs,  Military  Affairs,  Naval  Affairs, 
the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads,  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  Indian  Affairs.  The  chair- 
man of  siid  committees  shall  be  selected  by  the  members  thereof.  Said  committee 
shall,  as  soon  if  tor  the  convening  of  eich  regular  session  of  Congress  as  may  be,  report 
to  the  House  the  amount  of  revenue  probably  available  for  appropriation  for  the  next 
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fiscal  /ear,  and  apportion  the  amount  to  the  several  appropriation  bills  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committees  empowered  by  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  House 
to  report  appropriations  from  the  Treasury.  This  report,  or  supplementary  reports 
to  meet  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  may  be  made  on  any  legislative  day  after  the 
reading  of  the  Journal,  and  when  agreed  to  by  the  House  shall  limit  the  totals  of  the 
apporpriations  reported  by  the  several  committees. 

The  proposal  was  substantially  this:  That  instead  of  undertaking 
what  I  believed  to  be  the  impossible  task  of  bringing  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  jurisdiction  of  all  the  supply  bilk, 
to  create  a  committee  composed  in  its  personnel  of  the  heads  of  the 
various  appropriating  committees.  I  gave  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  representation  greater  than  any  other  committee 
except  appropriations.  I  did  that  because  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  properly  charged  with  the  great  function  of  determining 
the  amount  of  revenues  that  shall  be  available.  I  gave  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  a  preponderance  over  other  appropriation 
committees,  not  out  of  partiality  for  that  committee,  but  because 
it  has  under  its  charge  six  of  the  great  supply  bills,  whereas  the  other 
great  appropriating  committees  have  only  one,  except  in  the  instance 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  which  reports  two  supply 
bills.  I  also  made  as  a  part  of  that  committee  the  chairman  and 
the  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  because  that  is 
necessarily  the  great  political  committee  of  the  House  and  should 
have  a  voice  in  a  matter  so  fundamental  as  the  arrangement  of  a 
budget. 

The  personnel  of  this  committee  could  be  changed  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  House.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  it  should  have  upon 
it  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  perhaps  representation  from  com- 
mittees having  power  to  authorize  appropriations  even  though  they 
possessed  no  direct  appropriating  jurisdiction. 

My  judgment  is  that  it  ought  to  be  a  committee  of  considerable 
size,  because  it  is  going  to  be  a  political  committee,  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  what  it  ought  to  be  a  political  committee.  The  majority 
of  that  committee  will  formulate  the  total  that  it  will  recommend 
to  the  House,  and  it  will  formulate  the  large  subtotals  that  go  to 
make  up  the  grand  total  of  that  expenditure.  The  minority  of  the 
committee  will  offer  a  counter  proposition,  either  in  varying  the  sum 
total  or  in  varying  the  distribution  of  that  sum  total,  and  there 
you  will  have  created  a  real  party  issue  between  the  two  parties, 
and  you  will  invoke  what  I  think  is  so  tremendously  desirable  to  the 

{>eople  of  America,  a  great  debate  which  will  deal  with  the  big, 
undamental  expenditures  of  the  Government  and  will,  through  that 
debate,  determine  the  issues. 

I  think  it  is,  perhaps,  I  should  not  say  comical,  that  is  too  strong, 
but  1  think  it  is  rather  surprising  that  we  should  have  so  many  of 
the  issues  that  divide  parties  come  as  the  result  of  the  determination 
of  men  outside  of  the  National  Government  through  party  resolution 
rather  than  through  the  activities  of  the  parties  in  actually  legis- 
lating for  and  administering  the  National  Government. 

Mr.  Madden.  As  a  rule,  appropriations  do  not  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  formulation  of  party  policies. 

Mr.  Sherley.  They  do  not  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Madden,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  focus  tHe  attention  of  apractical  people  upon  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  details.  They  have  neither  the  time,  the 
inclination,  nor  the  technical  capacity  to  so  follow  those  details  as  to 
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come  to  a  conclusion  of  any  great  value,  and  one  of  the  misfortunes 
with  respect  to  much  of  the  debate  in  Congress  to-day  is  that  it  is 
debate  relating  to  details  about  which  the  public  are  not  informed 
and  can  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  informed.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  no  particular  attention  paid  to  it,  except  as  the  public 
feel  through  their  pocketbooks,  because  of  taxation,  the  result  of. 
appropriations  and  expenditures. 

Mr.  At adden.  I  think  your  conclusion  is  manifested  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  appropriations  and  the  debates  on  those  questions. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Until  recently  Uncle  Sam  was  so  rich  that,  to  use 
a  homely  phrase,  he  could  get  drunk  without  a  headache.  He  did 
that  over  a  long  series  of  years.  He  would  go  on  sprees  of  expenditure 
that  did  not  attract  any  great  attention,  because  the  wealth  of  this 
Nation  was  so  great  that  they  never  really  placed  any  truly  heavy 
burden  upon  the  people. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  plan  would  also  involve  a  change  in  the  mat- 
ter of  taking  away  from  Members  the  right  to  offer  amendments  to 
increase  appropriations? 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  would  be  glad  to  come  to  that  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  that  matter 
of  policies:  Do  not  the  policies  upon  which  parties  will  differ  naturally 
find  expression  in  the  governmental  activities  which  require  appro- 
priations, and  is  there  any  more  natural  place  for  policies  to  express 
themseh  es  than  in  matters  of  appropriations  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  Manifestly  not.  Of  course  there  are  a  good  many 
expenditures  that  are  inherent  in  Government,  and  those  ought  to 
become  routine  so  that  the  voting  of  them  would  be  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  folly  for  the  Congress  to  have  to  read  over  year  after  year  items 
for  the  expenses  of  the  various  permanent  offices  that  are  going  to  be 
appropriated  for  and  in  the  same  amounts  each  year.  It  is  simply  a 
waste  of  time.  But  what  you  stated  is  particularly  true — that  is. 
that  the  Government  can  perform  no  activity  except  as  the  result  01 
the  expenditure  of  money,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  any  real 
policy  of  Government  is  reflected  pretty  directly  by  appropriations. 

Mr.  Temple.  And  by  expenditures. 

Mr.  Sherley.  And  necessarily  by  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  understand  how  a  committee  could,  in  a 
practical  way,  function  with  intelligence  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  details  of  appropriations,  because  the  totals  depend 
upon  the  amounts  that  go  into  the  various  small,  and  sometimes 
larce,  items  contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shebley.  That  is  what  I  wanted  for  a  moment  to  discuss, 
because  that  criticism,  which  has  some  weight,  has  been  made  a 
number  of  times.  My  thought  is  this,  that  this  committee  ought  to 
be  either  the  same  committee  that  appropriates  subsequently  in 
detail,  or  it  ought  to  be  a  committee  made  up  from  the  chief  men  of 
the  appropriating  committees,  so  that  in  either  case  they  would  bring 
to  the  table  for  the  first  consideration  a  knowledge  borne  of  previous 
experience  touching  details;  but  I  think  I  can  say  to  the  committee 
that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  you  must  consider  all  the 
details  in  order  to  arrive  at  broad  totals.  I  was  for  a  good  many 
years  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  fortifications,  and  I  know 
that  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  expended  for  fortifications  is 
very  largely  dependent  upon  the  policy  that  the  Government  may 
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adopt  touching  fortifications;  so  that  the  chairman  and  members  of 
that  committee  who  were  familiar  with  that  subject  could  tell 
pretty  accurately,  or  they  could  obtain  from  the  War  Department 
estimates  of  the  general  amount  involved  in  the  proposed  program, 
without  undertaking  to  go  into  a  detailed  examination  as  to  the  cost 
of  particular  emplacements,  or  particular  guns,  or  of  some  of  the 
other  details  that  the  Committee  on  Fortifications  goes  into. 

For  instance,  take  the  Navy:  The  expenditures  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment are  mainly  made  up  of  certain  items  which  are  routine 
and  continuous,  and  there  are  certain  other  expenditures  which  grow 
out  of  the  broad  policy  of  the  naval  program.  I  take  it  that  the 
committee  on  the  budget  that  had  in  its  personnel  members  from  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  could  bring  to  the  consideration  of  that 
problem  sufficient  knowledge  of  detail  to  enable  them,  in  a  general 
wav,  to  determine  whether  they  wanted  to  expend  say  $250,000,000 
or  "$275,000,000  or  $300,000,000  upon  the  Navy  in  a  given  year. 
Now,  there  is  this  thought  also  involved  in  that:  If  you  first  consider 
your  totals,  and  by  a  report  to  the  House  and  the  action  of  the  House 
fix  the  total,  you  then  invite  the  ingenuity  of  the  administrative 
department  into  ways  of  economy,  instead  of,  as  now,  inviting  their 
ingenuity  into  the  finding  of  reasons  for  expenditures.  In*  other 
words,  if  the  department  wants  to  do  a  particular  thing  or  a  number 
of  particular  things,  and  they  with  other  usual  expenditures  appar- 
ently total  a  sum  in  excess  of  that  which  Congress  is  willing  to  vote 
for  that  department,  then,  the  department  knowing  it,  when  they 
come  to  explain  subsequently  the  details  of  their  estimates,  will  use 
their  ingenuity  in  trying  to  eliminate  the  unnecessary,  or  to  make 
economies  so  as  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  activities  that  thejr 
think  of  particular  importance.  You  would  thereby  invite  their 
efforts  toward  economy,  instead  of  inviting  them  to  use  their  in- 
genuity in  presenting  reasons  for  continuing  appropriations. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  If  we  give  to  the  Executive  the  power  of  initiative 
in  relation  to  appropriations,  we  also  give  to  the  Executive  the 
initiative  in  relation  to  revenue,  and,  if  there  is  a  deficit,  with  reference 
to  the  policy  of  revenue  raising.  Then,  the  Executive,  under  the 
budget  system,  would  recommend  in  the  same  bill  the  appropriations 
and  the  means  to  meet  the  appropriations.  When  that  bill,  con- 
taining the  appropriations  and  tne  proposals  for  raising  the  revenue, 
is  presented,  should  the  appropriations  go  to  the  one  central  com- 
mittee you  mentioned,  ana  the  revenue  proposal  to  another  com- 
mittee, or  should  the  appropriations  and  tne  revenues  be  considered 
in  a  unified  way  or  an  associate  way  in  that  central  committee  you 
propose  ? 

Mr.  Sherlet.  Certainly  no  budget  committee  ought  to  be  created 
without  having  it  consider  though  not  necessarily  legislate  on  both 
taxation  and  appropriation. 

Mr.  Taylor.  As  I  recall  your  resolution,  it  provides  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  shall  be  represented. 

Mr.  Sherlet.  My  bill  pro  video  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  shall  have  the  largest  rep- 
resentation of  any  committees.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
suggests  a  thought  which  I  think  is  fundamentally  sound.  Manifestly, 
if  you  are  going  to  give  to  a  committee  the  consideration  of  both  the 
question  of  taxation  and  of  expenditure,  you  can  not  give  it,  or 
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ought  not  to  give  it  to  a  budget  committee  unless  its  personnel  has 
the  advantage  of  having  members  of  the  finance  committee,  or  what 
we  call  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  that  is  why  an  appro- 
priation committee  as  such  does  not  seem  to  me  to  measure  up  fully 
to  the  situation. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  would  like  to  ask ,  a  question  about  the  matter  I 
spoke  of  a  moment  ago,  in  reference  to  all  policies  finding  expression 
either  in  appropriations  or  in  taxation:  If  you  give  one  committee 
control  of  appropriations  and  of  taxation,  would  not  that  committee 
control  all  of  the  business  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  Yes;  but  my  answer  is  subject  to  a  number  of 
qualifications. 

Mr.  Temple.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Sherley.  My  objection  to  giving  to  one  committee  the  duty 
of  making  both  appropriations  and  of  raising  revenue  is  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  could  do  it,  and  I  say  that  from  very  practical  experi- 
ence. If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  it,  I  think  I  was  a  reasonably 
diligent  Member  of  Congress,  and  yet  I  know  that  I  never  had  the 
time  to  even  cover  under  the  present  system  all  of  the  work  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  let  alone  to  undertake  the  work  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  of  other  committees.  The  result  of 
making  one  committee  would  be  simply  to  disguise  the  fact  that  you 
had  a  great  many  separate  committees  under  the  name  of  sub- 
committees. 

Mr.  Madden.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  would  have  them. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  is  what  you  would  have  to  have  by  virtue  of 
the  necessity  of  time.  You  would  have  to  parcel  out  the  work 
among  those  subcommittees,  but  in  doing  so  you  could  get  a  certain 
contact  through  the  same  clerical  force;  you  would  get  a  certain  con- 
tinuity of  purpose  that  does  not  follow  always  when  you  have  various 
separate  committees. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  would  be  able  to  coordinate  all  of  the  work  of 
the  subcommittees  through  a  sort  of  clearing  house. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  has  been  very  difficult  with  the  subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  at  times  when  the  Members  were 
pressed  with  work.  Now,  I  do  not  profess  to  know  what  Congress 
will  do,  except  as  I  judge  it  by  the  past,  but  there  is  a  very  natural 
feeling  on  the  part  of  a  good  many  Members  against  what  they  believe 
is  the  tremendous  centralization  of  power,  and,  therefore,  you  might 
go  up  against  opposition  that  could  be  avoided  by  a  plan  that  would 
be  practically  as  efficient.  My  own  belief  is — and  it  answers  some- 
what to  what  Mr.  Temple  said  a  moment  ago  about  a  committee  of 
Congress  if  it  were  given  all  of  those  powers — my  own  belief  is  that 
the  true  answer  to  the  crticism  that  you  put  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  the  power  to  run  Congress  lies  in  the  fact  that  what  a  committee 
does  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Congress  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  ana  afterwards  on  a  record  vote  of  the  full  membership  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Madden.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  action  of  committees  is  gener- 
ally ratified. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  have  this  feeling  in  regard  to  it:  I  have  always 
believed  that  government  in  America  must  be  party  government.     I 
do  not  share  in  the  slightest  degree  with  what  has  been  given  expres- 
sion to  frequently,  under  the  misleading  term  of  reform  and  progres- 
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sive  thought,  of  having  individual  freedom  of  the  Members  in  the 
sense  of  absence  of  party  obligation  or  responsibility. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  reform  movement  or  pro^ressivism,  as  it  has 
worked  out  in  general  practice,  means  the  opposite,  does  it  not! 

Mr.  Sherley.  It  usually  does.  It  is  true  that  if  there  is  one  con- 
tribution  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  have  made  to  the  science  of 
government,  it  has  been  the  government  of  a  people  through  party 
responsibility;  and  the  curious  thing  that  happens  frequently  in  con- 
nection with  reform  proposition  in  the  House,  which  are  sometime 
adopted,  is  that  they  are  running  exactly  counter  to  progressive  re- 
forms everywhere  else.  For  example,  the  whole  principle  of  the  short 
ballot  is  responsibility  with  power,  and  yet  we  have  undertaken  in  the 
House  to  distribute  power  so  that  nobody  was  responsible,  and  yon 
have  had  many  hidden  bosses  without  any  public  ones.  In  England 
nobody  quarrels  with  the  premier  because  of  his  power  They  may 
quarrel  with  him  because  of  the  exercise  of  his  power,  and  the  remedy 
tney  apply  is  never  to  dispute  his  power  but  to  put  a  new  premier 
there  who  will  be  responsive  to  the  political  thought  of  the  country. 
Therefore,  in  the  House  I  would  have  this  committee  on  budget  to 
bring  in  on  behalf  of  the  party  in  power  these  proposals,  and  the 
minority  party  would  attack  them.  You  would  then  have  a  great 
debate,  a  debate  that  would  necessarily  develop  real  statesmanship 
on  the  part  of  the  members,  because  it  would  be  a  debate  that  would 
require  consideration  of  the  entire  range  of  governmental  activities  for 
the  year,  and  because  it  would  be  a  debate  dealing  with  such  matters 
you  would  focuse  public  attention  upon  it. 

The  real  remedy,  in  the  last  analysis,  for  extravagance  is  public 
opinion,  and  you  can  not  get  public  opinion,  educated  public  opinion, 
under  the  present  methods,  because  if  the  charge  is  made  that  Con- 

fress  is  extravagant,  it  pleads  in  abatement  that  the  administrative 
ody  is,  and  if  a  particular  party  in  Congress  is  charged  with  ex- 
travagance, it  pleads  in  abatement  that  the  other  party  voted  for 
the  appropriations  as  much  as  it  did.  Therefore,  there  is  a  division 
without  fully  placing  responsibility. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with  the  plan  you 
have  proposed,  and  with  what  you  have  said  to-day  and  heretofore 
on  the  subject.  There  is  one  practical  objection  that  I  would  like 
to  have  you  discuss.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  this  proposed  committee  to  conduct  hearings  in  order  to  secure 
information  on  which  to  make  its  original  report  to  the  House  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  appropriations,  and  then  after  that  itr  would  be 
necessary  for  the  various  appropriating  committees  to  conduct 
hearings  on  the  details  of  the  proposed  appropriations  to  find  out  how 
to  distribute  them.  Now,  at  a  short  session  of  Congress,  particu- 
larly, it  seems  to  me  that  after  this  debate  in  the  House,  there  might 
arise  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there  would  be  sufficient  time 
to  put  the  appropriation  bills  through. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  you  have  suggested  is,  of  course,  a  very 
practical  difficulty.  Without  going  afield,  one  of  the  remedies  would 
oe  to  do  away  with  the  short  sassion,  which  has  no  excuse  anyway. 
My  thought  is  this,  that  you  could  not  do  the  work  within  the  time 
at  your  disposal  unless  you  had  evolved  a  system  of  submitting 
estimates  by  the  administrative  body  in  such  form  as  to  make 
unnecessary  the  doing  of  a  great  deal  of  the  clerical  work  that  you 
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now  do  down  here,  so  that  you  gentlemen  would  be  able  to  go  directly 
to  the  essential  things.  Much  of  the  time  of  the  committees  of 
Congress  and  of  Congress  is  taken  up  because  of  the  form  of  the 
estimates  and  appropriations.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  presented  by  the  Cabinet  officials  their  estimates,  and  by 
one  Cabinet  official  the  theory  of  all  the  estimates,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enable  a  budget  committee  to  consider  and  pass  upon  them 
within  a  very  brief  time  after  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Temple.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  ways  of  reaching 
the  total,  one  by  ascertaining  the  items  and  adding  them  up,  which 
would  require  an  enormous  amount  of  investigation  and  a  long  time, 
and  the  other  by  ascertaining  the  revenues  that  will  be  available, 
and  which  will  at  once  fix  the  upper  limit  beyond  which  the  appro- 
priations can  not  go,  and  you  could  get  the  extreme  limit  01  the 
total  in  a  short  time  that  way. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  have  impliea,  I  trust,  a  good  deal  of  what  you  have 
suggested.  In  war  times  you  can  not  consider  costs,  but  must  con- 
sider the  need  of  doing  the  thing,  and  therefore  you  go  ahead  and 
do  what  you  must;  trust  to  your  capacity  to  borrow  and  pay  in  the 
future,  feut  as  I  have  said,  except  in  war  times  the  very  first  con- 
sideration that  a  responsive  government  ought  to  give  would  be  to 
the  question  of  what  is  the  total  burden  of  taxation  it  has  the  right 
to  place  upon  the  people,  and  having  determined  that  total,  then  comes 
the  question  of  the  division  among  the  various  Government  activities- 

Mr.  Temple.  You  could  get  at  that  total  rather  quickly. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Necessarily,  in  determining  that  total  you  have  in 
mind  a  good  deal  of  what  you  will  do  with  the  money  and  where 
you  will  get  the  money  from,  but  whether  you  have  one  committee 
on  appropriations  that  functions  without  other  committees  or  not, 
any  plan  that  does  not  contemplate  consideration  by  Congress  of 
the  totals  prior  to  voting  the  details  lacks  the  very  essence  and  heart 
of  true' budget  reform. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Would  you  have  a  report  on  those  totals  from  a 
central  committee  to  the  House,  to  be  accompanied  also  by  your 
revenue  recommendations  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  My  thought  heretofore  has  been  no.  Theoretically 
what  is  apparently  impliedly  your  question  is  true,  that  there  should, 
as  a  matter  of  logic,  come  with  the  proposal  for  expenditure  a  pro- 
posal as  to  taxation,  but  like  so  many  other  questions  of  government, 
and  where  so  many  critics  of  government  fall  down,  legislative  prac- 
tice will  not  square  with  those  principles,  because  of  having  to  deal 
with  men  and  time  and  the  limitations  upon  men.  I  doubt  if  it 
would  be  practicable  to  do»a  thing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  The  objection  would  be  that,  since  our  tariff  problem 
is  a  political  issue,  you  would  instantly  precipitate  a  political  debate 
where  it  should  be  purely  a  financial  debate  as  to  the  requirements 
for  appropriations.  That  would  confuse  the  entire  matter  and  would, 
perhaps,  lead  to  a  different  result  from  what  should  obtain,  that  is,  if 
you  snould  have  your  revenue  recommendations  and  proposals  in 
the  same  bill  with  your  appropriations. 

Mr.  Sherley.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  matter 
from  the  standpoint  of  that  suggestion  of  carrying  the  taxation  along 
with  the  appropriations  lies  in  the  fact  that  America  is  still  a  new 
country  with  many  new  governmental  activities  constantly  cominp 
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forward,  and  with  many  sources  of  revenue.  I  think  that  w©  would 
undoubtedly  complicate  things  if- we  undertook  to  put  upon  a  budget 
committee,  the  duty  of  proposing  detail  methods  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Madden.  Oi*  course  that  ought  not  to  be  done,  but  it  might 
be  wise  to  have  the  President  state  in  submitting  the  estimates  the 
amount  of  revenue  that  could  be  expected  to  meet  the  obligations 
of  the  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherley,  you  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  believe  that  when  estimates 
come  they  should  be  finally  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
one  bill,  and  that  the  budget  should  retain  its  uniformity  after  it  is 
taken  up  in  the  House.  There  was  a  suggestion  made  the  other  day, 
and,  while  I  have  not  had  time  to  think  about  it  very  much,  it  was  new 
and  it  may  have  some  elements  of  strength  in  it,  and  that  is  that  a 
central  committee  on  appropriations,  a  little  larger,  we  will  say,  than 
the  present  membership  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  should  be 
created,  having  on  it,  we  will  say,  the  chairman  and  ranking  majority 
member  and  tne  ranking  minority  member  of  committees  like  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  etc. 

Then,  naturally,  those  men  having  particular  knowledge  of  a  cer- 
tain department  of  the  Government  would  be  on  the  subcommittee 
that  would  consider  the  appropriations  for  that  department.  The  sug- 
gestion was  that  those  subcommittees  at  work  on  the  estimates  could 
report  to  the  full  committee  approximately  at  the  same  time  their 
conclusions,  and  then  the  full  committee,  or  the  general  appropriate 
tions  committee,  composed  in  that  way  of  Members  of  tne  Hous. 
who  were  on  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  Naval  Affairs  Com 
mittee,  Post  Office  Committee,  and  the  other  large  committees,  could 
then  report  the  bill  without  taking  from  the  Members  the  right  they 
now  enjoy  of  offering  amendments,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  retain- 
ing in  one  document  the  budget  as  submitted. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  right  of  a  Member  to  propose  amendments 
increasing  appropriations  I  do  not  think  is  necessarily  involved, 
whether  you  follow  one  plan  or  the  other.  That  is  a  matter  about 
which  considerable  can  be  said  both  ways,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  speak 
of  that  in  a  moment.  The  personnel  of  such  a  committee  is  much 
like  my  own,  but  the  plan  of  reporting  but  one  bill  dealing  with  all 
appropriations  I  do  not  approve,  because  I  believe  it  will  either 
prevent  consideration  of  any  details  at  any  time,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  prevent  consideration  of  the  budget  as  a  whole,  because  of 
the  tlctails.  What  T  am  fearful  of,  that  if  you  get  a  bill  that  deals 
with  all  of  the  details  prior  to  trie  consideration  of  the  totals,  you 
will  get  a  debate  that  will  break  into  a  lat  of  short  debates  on  items, 
rather  than  that  broad  debate  I  am  speaking  of.  There  is  nothing 
to-day,  except  as  it  is  forced  by  the  initiative  of  individual  Members 
in  the  House,  that  compares  with  the  budget  speeches  that  are  made 
in  various  parliamentary  bodies. 

The  chairman  of  the  budget  committee  ought  to  make  a  speech 
that  will  fix  his  party's  responsibility  in  connection  with  expendi- 
tures, and  the  leader  of  the  minority  in  his  reply  would  make  the 
issue  between  the  parties. 

In  that  connection,  1  want  to  speak  of  a  matter  that  you  gentlemen 

have  thought  a  great  deal  about,  and  that  is  the  suggestion  that  the 

^olicy  of  the  administration  should  be  presented  to  the  House  by 
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Cabinet  members  having  the  privilege  of  the  floor.  This  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  discussed  for  a  great  many  years  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
It  is  not  the  new  discovery  that  some  of  our  writers  would  have  us 
believe. 

I  have  never  seriously  opposed  it.  As  I  said  a  good  many  years 
ago  in  the  House,  I  thought  it  would  have  one  advantage,  it  would 
explode  a  great  many  false  reputations.  But  altogether  aside  from 
that,  and  speaking  seriously,  I  think  it  is  entirely  untrue  that  the 
administration,  any  administration,  does  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  present  its  side  of  the  case. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  government  in  the  world  that  has  as  much 
accurate  inquiry  into  details  of  expenditure  as  our  Government  does 
through  the  committee  hearings,  and  the  difficulties  that  committees 
have  nad  in  the  past  was  not  in  finding  opportunities  to  give  the 
Cabinet  officer  a  chance  to  present  his  views,  but  was  in  finding  them 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  details  of  their  estimates  to  inform  the 
committee;  and  I  say  that  without  regard,  of  course,  to  party,  as 
everything  I  am  saying  here  is  without  regard  to  party  and  without 
regard  to  any  particular  time. 

Mr.  Madden.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  Cabinet  officers 
refuse  to  come  before  the  committees,  because  they  are  not  familiar 
with  the  work  of  their  departments. 

M.  Sherley.  I  do  not  believe  the  attendance  of  the  Cabinet  officers 
on  the  floor  could  possibly  take  the  place  of  the  testimony  before  the 
committees.  Whether  it  might  supplement  it  and  be  of  value  in 
that  regard.  I  do  not  know.  I  see  no  particular  objection  to  it,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  panacea,  by  any  means. 

Touching  a  Member's  right  to  increase  an  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  I  am  opposed  to  it  for  this  reason :  I  be- 
lieve it  serves  to  bring  about,  frequently,  action  by  the  House  without 
that  maturitv  of  thought  which  ought  to  take  place,  and  also  because 
it  weakens  the  power  and  dignity  of  a  Member  of  the  House. 

It  perhaps  sounds  rather  paradoxical  that  taking  away  from  him 
a  privilege  should  enhance  his  power  and  dignity,  but  every  Member 
of  Congress  is  required  through  the  pressure  of  his  constituency 
at  times  to  undertake  action  in  the  wav  of  the  voting  of  moneys 
that  perhaps  his  pure,  disinterested  judgment  might  not  entirely 
recommend.  Then  frequently  Members  occupy  relationships  toward 
departments  and  their  estimates  by  virtue  of  amendments  offered  on 
the  floor  which  take  from  those  Members  and  from  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  that  independence  which  a  separation  between  the  administra- 
tive and  the  legislative  branch  contemplated,  and  I  believe  that 
if  Congress  would  once  put  itself  as  a  body  in  the  position  of  simply 
voting  or  refusing  to  vote  the  moneys  aslved  by  an  administration, 
it  would  tremendously  enhance  its  power  and  its  prestige,  and  that  is 
particularly  true  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  because  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  always  against  it,  working  silently  day  in  and 
day  out,  the  encroachments  of  administrations  and  the  added  power 
that  comes  to  the  Senate  as  a  body  of  longer  tenure  and  small  numbers 
with  confirmation  power  over  executive  appointments. 

The  result  is  that  if  the  House  of  Representatives  would  make  of 
itself  truly  the  holder  of  purse  strings  and  not  weaken  itself  through 
the  voting  of  matters  not  asked  by  the  departments,  so  as  to  enable 
those  departments  to  say  that  their  expenditures  have  been  forced 
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on  them  by  Congress,  it  would  increase  its  power  and  it  would  be 
found  that  the  Members  had  not  really  lost  any  very  great  privilege. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  want  to  trespass  too  much  on  the  time  of  the 
committee.  There  are  a  number  of  concrete  things  that  I  would  like 
to  speak  of,  and  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  general  discussions  I  may 
overlook  them. 

I  think  everybody  has  come  to  the  belief  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
independent  audit. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherley,  before  you  leave  the  matter  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  House.  As  an  illustration,  take  the  fortifications  bill 
Last  year  my  recollection  is  that  before  the  armistice  was  signed,  the 
estimates  in  round  numbers  amounted  to  about  five  billion  dollars, 
and  after  the  armistice  was  signed  they  were  revised  twice  and  finally 
reduced  to  $93,000,000.  The  committee  reported  out  a  bill  of 
something  over  $11,000,000.  For  instance,  if  we  had  had  a  budget 
committee,  one  question  which  involved  an  expenditure  of  about 
$25,000,000  was  not  presented  in  all  of  its  phases  until  after  several 
days  of  hearings,  ana  that  was  the  question  of  mounting  all  of  the 
guns  of  large  caliber  on  railway  carriages.  After  those  hearings 
were  concluded  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  officers  of  the  War  Department  and  that  the  question 
of  mounting  a  gun  of  more  than  6-inch  caliber  had  not  been  taken  up 
and  determined  by  the  board  of  review.  That  was  brought  out  at 
the  hearing.  Suppose  the  budget  committee  had  fixed  $12,000,000 
as  the  maximum  for  that  bill  and  had  gone  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
with  the  right  of  amendment,  which  1  agree  with  you  ought  to  be 
preserved  to  the  Members  of  the  House,  and  some  Member  had  arisen 
and  offered  an  amendment  which  would  take  up  all  the  balance  of  the 
amount  fixed  by  the  budget  committee,  and  that  amendment  should 
prevail,  we  would  then  have  a  bill  that  was  only  half  considered, 
and  all  the  other  items  in  the  fortification  bill  would  be  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sherley.  My  answer  to  your  suggestion,  first,  is  that  the  fault 
lay  with  the  administrative  department  in  not  knowing  about  its 
estimates. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Sherley.-  And  it  is  rather  hard  to  predicate  a  system  upon  a 
fault.  The  system  ought  to  provide  a  remedv  for  the  fault  in  the 
first  instance.  My  idea  would  be  that  the  budget  committee  should 
have  the  power  to  bring  in,  if  need  be,  supplemental  reports  changing 
its  estimate.  It  ought  to  do  it  very  reluctantly,  and  the  power  ought 
to  be  seldom  used.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  would  give  the  right 
of  amendment  increasing  appropriations  or  making  new  ones  on  the 
regular  appropriation  bills  not  to  an  individual  member,  but  only 
upon  action  by  a  committee.  If  a  matter  was  of  importance  a  com- 
mittee could  consider  it  and  then  make  a  report  authorizing  the  chair- 
man to  offer  it  as  an  amendment  and  that  amendment  might  be 
then  in  order. 

I  believe  that  much  of  this  work  that  you  gentlemen  are  under- 
taking is  going  to  evolute,  and  that  a  great  many  things  that  you 
will  propose  will  be  found  not  to  work,  and  a  lot  of  things  that  no 
one  thought  of  will  come  out  of  the  actual  experience  oi  the  Con- 

fress,  and  I  hope  you  appreciate  that  in  speaking  rather  pronouncedly 
do  not  mean  to  be  as  dogmatic  as  my  language  might  indicate. 
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I  am  giving  my  impressions,  and  I  think  only  the  actual  trial  of 
experience  is  going  to  determine  the  wisdom  of  a  lot  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherley,  while  we  are  on  the  legislative  phase 
of  the  matter  and  before  you  pass  to  the  audit,  there  is  another 

Question  that  I  would  like  to  ask.  A  great  deal  of  criticism  has  been 
irected  toward  Congress  because  there  has  been  certain  legislation 
on  the  appropriation  bills.  Quite  a  little  of  the  legislation  on  the 
statute  books  came- through  so-called  riders  on  appropriation  bills. 
I  realize  that  a  great  deal  of  valuable  legislation  was  carried  on 
appropriation  bills  reported  out  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  yourself,  and 
I  am  sure  the  committee  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  upon  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  old  thought  in  justification  of  riders  on  appro- 
priation bills  has  been  that  it  gave  to  the  legislative  body  the  power  to 
force  its  will  against  an  antagonistic  executive,  and,  of  course,  we  are 
always  referred  back  to  the  historic  example  of  the  Commons  obtain- 
ing: for  the  people  of  England  many  of  their  liberties  through  placing 
limitations  upon  the  purse  of  the  King. 

I  have  never  felt  that  that  illustration  was  particularly  sound,  be- 
causo^of  the  fact  that  in  America  we  have  a  very  direct  remedy 
against  an  Executive.  Every  four  years  the  people  get  a  chance  to 
say  to  the  Executive,  "We  do  not  like  what  you  have  done,  and  we 
will  no  longer  permit  you  to  enjoy  power."  So  that  the  situation  is 
very  different  from  that  which  confronted  the  English  some  hundred 
years  past  when  they  fought  against  a  king  who  could,  by  no  other 
way  short  of  revolution,  be  controlled. 

I  think  you  are  apt  to  get  more  bad  legislation  by  riders  on  appro- 
priation bills  than  you  are  to  get  good.  I  should  certainly  not  want 
to  see  on  appropriation  bills  any  legislation  other  than  that  which 
went  simply  to  what  might  be  called  regulation  as  to  method  of 
expenditure. 
Mr.  Tinkham.  Remedial  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  would  not  make  it  as  broad  as  that,  but  remedial 
legislation  in  connection  with  abuses  of  executive  officers  in  con- 
nection with  administrarion  of  funds. 
Mr.  Madden.  It  would  be  administrative  legislation. 
Mr.  Sherley.  It  should  bo  confined  within  very  narrow  lines. 
The  reason  we  hare  gone  to  appropriation  bills  as  mediums  for  legis- 
lation has  been  because  the  Congress,  particularly  the  House,  has 
had  all  of  its  time  taken  up  in  the  consideration  of  appropriation 
hills,  and,  naturally,  there  being  a  need  to  do  something,  practical 
men  took  the  easiest  medium  for  doing  it ;  but  if  your  reform  is  to  be 
a  true  reform;  the  time  given  to  supply  bills  should  be  infinitely  less 
than  what  it  is  now,  and  if  it  is  infinitely  less,  there  ought  then  to  be 
opportunity  for  legislative  committees  to  obtain  the  floor  and  submit 
proposals   dealing  with  legislation   other   than   appropriation   and 
expenditure. 

Mr.  Madden.  How  would  you  obviate  the  present  practice  of  the 
Senate  of  putting  legislation  on  the  appropriation  bills  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  Well,  there  is  no  way  your  body  can  fully  do  that 
except,  again,  through  its  taking  a  position  and  maintaining  it,  and 
bringing  behind  it  the  power  of  public  opinion.  The  Senate  is  now 
an  elective  body.  It  will  feel  very  mucn  more  directly  than  in  the 
past  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  what  will,  I  believe,  eventuate, 
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not  in  the  lifetime  of  any  of  us,  but  eventually,  will  be  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  practically  sovereign  in  dealing  with 
expenditures. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  order  that  the  record  may  show  the  present  con- 
dition, is  it  not  true  now  that  legislation  on  appropriation  bills  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  and  that  any  one  Member  can  stop  it) 

Mr.  Sherley.  Unless  the  Committee  on  Rules  brings  in  a  special 
rule. 

Mr.  Temple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  think  the  Committee  on  Rules  ought  to  be  for- 
bidden the  power  to  bring  in  a  special  rule  to  make  in  order 

Mr.  Madden  (interposing).  After  all,  it  can  not  be  made  a  rule 
until  the  House  itself  approves  it,  can  it  1 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  is  true,  but  the  House  must  not  always  be 
expected  to  have  the  virute  to  protect  itself  against  practices  (hat 
theoretically  it  is  supposed 

Mr.  Temple  (interposing).  What  would  be  a  practical  way  of 
Tefonning  the  House)  Is  there  any  other  way  than  by  creation  of 
the  proper  sentiment  in  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  We  have  reformed  the  House  in  many  particulars 

Mr.  Temple  (continuing).  The  House  makes  its  own  rules  and 
can  modify  them  after  it  has  made  them. 

Mr.  Sherley.  If  I  may  divert  for  a  moment,  I  have  sometimes 
said  that  the  law  of  the  life  of  a  legislative  body  was  always  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  law  of  the  life  of  its  individual  members.  In 
other  words,  the  very  law  of  the  life  of  a  legislative  body  is  to  legis- 
late, to  enact.  The  law  of  the  life  of  an  individual  member  under 
present  public  opinion  is  frequently  to  have  an  individual  part  and 
voice  in  legislation  irrespective  of  whether  it  helps  to  promote  legis- 
lation or  not.  The  result  is  that  the  body  as  a  body  is  always  in 
conflict  with  its  members.  The  previous  question  is  simply  an 
expression  on  the  part  of  the  body  as  a  legislative  body  that  its  will 
must  override  the  desire  of  individual  members,  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  rights  of  all  it  must  curtail  the  right  of  each.  Unless  you  adopt 
rules  m  the  House  preventing  individual  Members  and  groups  of 
Members  doing  things,  that  very  desire  of  the  Member  which  runs 
counter  to  the  law  of  the  body  as  a  whole*  will  force  the  body  as  a 
whole  into  doing  things  that  are  contrary  to  proper  government, 
and  therefore  I  tnink  that  the~Rules  Committee  ought  to  be  prohib- 
ited from  making  easy  a  disregard  of  the  rule  that  no  legislation 
shall  be  had  upon  appropriation  bills. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  there  are  two  kinds  of  rights.  Suppose 
the  Appropriations  Committee  discovers  an  abuse  in  the  expenditure 
of  money;  the  legislative  committee  having  jurisdiction  reports  out  a 
bill  to  correct  that  abuse,  and  the  bill  passes  the  House  and  goes  to 
the  Senate,  session  after  session,  and  the  abuse  continues,  and  the 
Senate  refuses  to  act,  when  the  matter  refers  particularly  to  an  ap- 
propriation that  is  considered  in  all  of  its  details  by  the  House  and  its 
committee,  and  the  House  sees  no  way  of  forcing  the  Senate  to  act 
except  to  put  some  legislation  upon  tne  appropriation  bill  affecting 
that  particular  item.  If  you  do  not  give  the  committee  and  the  House 
the  right  to  act  on  that,  how  are  you  going  to  get  any  action  at  all 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  paying  little  attention  to  extravagances  and 
but  little  attention  to  correcting  abuses  ? 
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Mr.  Sherley.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  asking  me  to  indict  by  the 
implication  carried  in  your  question.     I  think  that  the  remedy  for  a 

?reat  many  abuses,  again,  lies  in  public  opinion  and  the  focusing  of  it. 
he  way  to  get  at  administrative  abuses  is  not  through  the  com- 
mittees on  appropriations.  They  have  performed  that  function,  be- 
cause nobody  else  did  it,  not  because  it  was  their  particular  work. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  for  manv  years  past  been  a 
committee  upon  investigation  of  expenditures.  Why  ?  Because  the 
actual  committees  on  investigation  of  expenditure  in  the  departments 
never  performed  their  duty,  and  that  leads  me  to  another  thought 
which  I  think  all  of  you  gentlemen  are  agreed  upon. 

There  ought  to  be  one  committee  created  on  expenditure  in  the 
departments,  and  it  ought  to  have  .dignity  second  only,  if  it  is  second 
to  any,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  it  ought  to  be  composed  of  men  of  the  very 
best  caliber.  This  committee  ought  to  have  the  right  to  call  on,  and 
it  should  be  made  the  duty  of,  the  auditor  general,  or  whatever  title 
you  may  give  to  him,  to  come  before  it  with  suggestions  as  to  abuses 
and  reforms  and  if  need  be  he  and  his  corps  should  sit  with  the 
committee  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  past  expenditures 
and  reforms. 

If  you  had  a  committee  of  that  kind  and  compelled  it  by  rule  to 
make  a  report  to  the  Congress  within  a  crrta;n  time,  its  report  with 
its  recommendation  would  afford  the  medium  for  remedying  admin- 
istrative abuses,  and  vou  would  thereby  relieve  the  appropriating 
committees  from  the  burdens  that  have  b?en  imposed  upon  them 
through  the  failure  of  other  committers  to  perform  their  functions. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Mr.  Sherley,  to  return  to  the  matter  of  riders  just 
one  moment,  what  would  you  think  of  the  soundness  of  a  rule  in  the 
House  requiring  two-thirds  vote  upon  a  rider  upon  a  general  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Of  course  that  is  simply  a  compromise  but  one  which 
has  a  good  deal  of  value  to  it.  It  suggests  that  a  time  might  arrive 
when  a  rider  was  so  important  as  to  warrant  a  diyegard  01  the  rule. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that  might  not  be  a 
good  thing,  although  this  is  to  borne  in  mind:  One  of  the  things  that 
Congress  has  been  most  criticized  about  has  been  the  voting  of  public 
building  bills.  It  has  been  seldom  that  a  man  with  any  ingenuity  in 
charge  of  that  bill  could  not  so  arrange  it  that  he  had  two-thirds  of 
the  House ;  at  least  there  have  been  a  number  of  instances  in  which  it 
was  impossible  to  get  a  sufficient  minority  to  even  make  a  roll  call. 
Now,  that  may  simply  prove  that  the  bill  was  a  bill  of  peculiar  merit, 
but  it  njay  also  prove 

Mr.  Madden  (interposing).  Of  peculiar  merit;  yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Or  it  may  also  prove  to  have  the  support  of  that 
number  of  men  through  skillful  handling  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  bill  is  an  authorization  rather  than  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  by  many  writers  it  has  been  treated  as  an 
Appropriation  bill  rather  than  as  an  authorization. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Well,  it  is  an  authorization  bill  but  it  is  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  frequently  compels  action  by  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee. 
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Mr.  Madden.  Does  it  not  always  compel  action  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  Yes;  although  there  are  times  when  a  few  items  may 
be  eliminated  by  virtue  of  the  second  thought  of  the  Congress  touching 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  say  some- 
thing was  not  necessary  but  he  would  have  a  hard  job  proving  it. 

Mr.  Shbrley.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  rather  cursory  way  I  have 
touched  on  the  matter  of  an  auditor  general.  I  think  that  is  a  reform 
of  very  great  importance.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  proper  that  the 
critic,  nay,  the  judge,  of  correctness  of  expenditures  should  be  subject 
to  the  person  whose  action  he  criticises.  It  necessarily  follows  that 
his  complete  independence  may  exist  only  theoretically,  and  therefore 
an  auditor  general  ought  not  to  be  under  the  administrative  officers 
of  the  Government.  He  ought  to  be  truly  independent,  and  if  he  is 
answerable  to  anybody  at  all,  it  should  be  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  he  is  raised  in  true  dignity,  he  will  perform  his 
duties  fearlessly  and  bring  to  you  the  results  of  his  labors  in  connec- 
tion with  extravagant  expenditures  and  looseness  of  methods  of 
administration  and  the  work  that  takes  up  the  time  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  other  committees  will  be  greatly  curtailed. 

This  was  the  one  great  reform  that  Gladstone  brought  about  in  the 
parliamentary  procedure  of  England,  the  creation  of  an  independent 
audit,  and  the  most  feared  man  there  is  the  man  who  has  the  power  to 
pass  upon  the  legality  and  rightfulness  and  wisdom  of  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Madden.  How  would  you  provide  for  his  appointment  and 
removal  ? 

Mr.  Siierley.  I  would  have  him  hold  office  practically  during  good 
behaviour.  I  think  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  by  the  provision 
in  his  bill,  that  he  should  hold  office  unless  removed  by  a  vote  of  the 
Congress  for  cause,  has  in  mind  practically  a  tenure  during  good 
behaviour. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Who  should  elect  or  appoint  him? 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  appointive,  and  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  Constitution  vests  appointments  in  the 
President,  and  as  an  officer  of  the  Government  ne  would  have  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  unless  you  made  him  an  officer  of  the 
House.  Then,  of  course,  the  House  could  appoint  him,  but  as  a 
United  States  officer,  I  take  it,  under  the  Constitution,  the  President 
would  have  to  appoint  him. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  the  proper  method  of  procedure  anyway 
would  be  to  have  the  President  appoint  him  and  the  Senate  confirm 
him. 

Mr.  Sherley.  There  are  a  good  many  of  the  suggestions  which  I 
have  made  that  I  was  glad  to  see  embodied  in  the  bill  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  in  bills  of  other  members. 

If  I  may  summarize,  I  think  we  ou^ht  to  give  to  the  President  the 
means  by  which  he  can  present  in  budget  form  the  estimates.  I 
doubt  if  we  can  compel  him  by  law,  but  if  we  give  him  the  means, 
close  the  door  for  any  other  method,  and  request  it,  I  doubt  if  any 
President  will  ever  fail  to  perform,  as  best  ho  may,  that  power.  The 
President  and  his  administrative  officers  must  determine  in  the 
first  instance  the  needs  of  the  various  departments  of  Government. 
The  legislative  body  should  not  undertake  the  forming  of  a  budget 
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until  after  action  by  the  executive  branch,  but  that  action  if  it  is  to 
be  truly  effective  and  informing  must  be  along  the  lines  I  have 
indicated.  The  President  and  his  cabinet  must  consider  the  estimate 
as  a  whole  and  in  their  relationship  as  a  whole  to  taxation.  Anything 
short  of  this  is  a  failure  to  perform  their  full  duty. 

Then  when  those  estimates  come  to  Congress  they  must  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress  with  regard  to  their  totals  first,  and  I  can  not 
overemphasize  that.  I  believe  we  will  fall  far  short  of  any  true 
reform  if  we  simply  place  upon  the  Executive  the  responsibility  of 
performing  his  part  of  the  labor,  the  administrative  side  of  a  budget, 
and  then  Congress  fail  to  perform  its  part,  and  I  repeat  its  part  means 
that  it  must  consider  that  budget  as  a  whole.  Whether  that  shall  be 
done  in  one  committee  which  will  also  have  the  sole  power  of  appro- 
priating, or  whether  it  shall  be  done  through  a  committee  composed 
of  appropriating  committees,  is  a  question  of  detail.  The  important 
thing  is  that  it  shall  do  it  and  that  it  shall  report  to  the  Congress  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  the  totals  that  ought  to  be  voted. 

Then  if  you  have  created  an  independent  audit  and  provide  through 
a  committee  on  expenditures  for  a  proper  checking  up  of  the  activities 
of  the  administrative  end  of  the  Government,  I  believe  that  you  have 
gone  as  far  as  you  can  now  wisely  go. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Should  this  independent  auditor  have  the  right  to 
prevent  an  expenditure,  if  illegal,  or  should  he  merely  be  an  auditor 
of  the  arithmetical  facts  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  Unquestionably  he  ought  to  have  the  poWer  to 
prevent  the  expenditure  if  illegal.     Some  people  have  urged  that  he 
ought  also  have  the  power  to  prevent  the  expenditure  if  ne  thought 
it  unwise. 
Mr.  Madden.  That  would  not  do. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  afford  to  do  that,  but  he 
ought  to  have  the  power  to  pass  upon  the  legality  of  it.  He  does 
now,  but  he  does  it  frequently  after  the  act  instead  of  before  the  act. 
I  think  it  should  be  made  his  duty  to  do  that  and  to  report  to  and  aid 
the  committee  on  expenditures  as  I  have  suggested.  The  value  of 
that  is  going  to  be  tnat  you  will  then  be  able  to  vote  your  money, 
when  you  do  come  to  details,  in  a  very  different  form  from  what  you 
do  now.  - 

For  illustration,  take  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries:  How  absurd  it  is 
to  appropriate  for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  little  sums  for  every 
fish  hatchery  in  the  country,  and  then  to  appropriate  for  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  m  six  or  eight  lines.  Now,  do  you  get  any  better  admin- 
istration out  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  thaii  you  do  out  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs?  Quite  the  contrary.  All  of  your  detail  does  nothing 
except  to  force  Congress  into  a  consideration  of  little  things  that  are 
beneath  its  dignity.  The  great  House  of  Representatives  ought  not 
to  enter  into  a  debate  as  to  how  much  an  ordinary  employee  of  the 
Government  should  be  paid  for  a  given  piece  of  work,  except,  of 
course,  when  abuses  are  discovered.  I  mean  this,  that  you  ought 
ftot  to  invite  a  discussion  each  time  there  is  an  appropriation  of  $600, 
*&00,  $1,200,  or  $1,500  to  be  voted  for  this  fish  hatchery  or  that  fish 
hatchery.  If  your  auditor  general  performs  his  functions,  he  will  be 
?ble  to  tell  you  whether  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  efficiently  admin- 
istering the  moneys  voted  it;  and  the  remedy,  if  they  are  not,  is  not 
to  curtail  the  service  by  restrictions,  but  it  is  to  chop  off  the  head  of 
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the  inefficient  officer  and  put  somebody  at  the  head  of  the  service 
who  is  efficient.  That  wul  give  you  the  freedom  that  the  House 
wants  for  the  discussion  of  problems  of  government. 

Mr.  Madden.  We  would  not  have  the  power  to  chop  his  head  off, 
unless  we  abolished  the  job,  would  we? 

Mr.  Sherley.  Perhaps  not.  There,  of  course,  comes  one  of  the 
handicaps  through  the  division  of  power  between  the  administrative 
and  legislative  branches.  In  England,  Parliament  can  get  rid  of 
officers  by  their  vote,  but  here  we  can  not.  However,  the  abuse  is 
remedied  very  largely  when  it  is  shown,  because  administrative  officers 
do  not  desire  to  have  inefficient  subordinates.  If  there  is  an  exposure 
of  conditions,  I  take  it  that  the  administration  would  undertake  to 
..remedy  it,  and,  failing  to  remedy  it,  of  course,  Congress  might  then 
put  some  restriction  upon  them  that  would  compel  it.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  friction  between  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tive officers  is  not  just  the  contrariness  of  men,  but  it  grows  out  of 
the  fact  that  a  man  does  not  trust  the  agent  that  he  can  not  control. 
Congress  being  unable  to  control  the  agents  of  the  administration, 
frequently  does  not  trust  them,  and  therefore  is  constantly  trying  to 
bring  about  reforms  through  prohibitions  upon  their  activities,  but, 
as  I  said  earlier,  the  result  of  that  prohibition  is  to  compel  the 
good  officials  frequently  to  refrain  from  asking  things  that  they  ought 
to  be  free  to  do,  and  simply  to  enable  the  bad  officials  to  find  some 
means  of  evading  the  restriction.  You  have  to  make  that  restriction 
in  general  terms,  and,  in  doing  it,  you  tie  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad. 
The  true  remedy  would  be  to  be  able,  through  proper  investigat  on, 
to  put  your  finger  upon  the  official  responsible  for  bad  administra- 
tion, and  thereby  to  eliminate  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  more  I  desire 
to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherley,  as  I  recall,  you  served  in  the  House 
for  16  years  f 

Mr.  Sherley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  think  I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro* 
priations  for  12  of  the  16  years.  I  came  on  that  committee  in  my 
third  term. 

The  Chairman.  And  during  that  time  you  served  on  the  subcom- 
mittee on  deficiencies,  or  for  a  part  of  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  As  chairman,  1  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  deficiencies. 

The  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  September  27, 1919,  by  Mr.  Herbert  Quick. 
Mr.  Quick  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board.  This 
article  is  entitled  "To  our  imperial  voteresses,"  and  there  are  some 
very  remarkable  statements  contained  in  it.  These  statements  are 
so  much  at  variance  with  the  statements  made  by  practically  every 
man  who  has  appeared  before,  the  committee  that  I  would  like  to 
have  an  expression  of  your  judgment  as  to  the  foundation  for  some 
of  them.     For  example,  he  says: 

National  housekeeping.    That  is  what  we  need,  and  if  you,  the  imperial  yoterewa 
->  whom  this  is  addressed,  do  not  help  to  give  it  to  us,  it  looks  as  if  we  might  go  on 
definitely  wasting  money  through  pure  ignorance,  thriftlessness,  and  doleesnesr} 
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while  Congress  aits  besottedly  by  its  dirty  political  hearth  sucking  at  its  smelly  pipe 
of  patronage  and  swinging  at  its  mug  of  paltry  popularity — wasting  money  to  an 
extent  that  would  bankrupt  any  other  nation,  ana  will  bankrupt  us  if  we  do  not  stop  it. 

What  was  your  experience  with  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Congress 
in  reducing  or  decreasing  appropriations  during  the  time  that  you 
served  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  also  during  the  period  of 
your  service  in  Congress? 

Mr.  Sherley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  read  the  article  that  you 
have  just  quoted  from,  therefore  I  shall  not  undertake  to  do  other 
than  to  answer  your  inquiries.  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  I  have  a 
very  high  opinion  of  Congress.  I  mav  be  biased  because  of  my  long 
service  in  the  House  and  because  of  the  friendships  I  formed  with  its 
membership,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  would  De  the  statement  of 
practically  every  man  who  has  served  for  any  length  of  time  in  Con- 

fress,  that  its  faults  are  very  apparent  and  its  virtues  frequently 
idden  to  the  casual  observer,  but  as  a  man  serves  more,  the  more 
does  his  respect  for  the  body  and  for  its  membership  grow.  It  is 
distinctly  true  that  it  has  always  been  the  economical  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  I  have  not  personally  made  any 
investigation  since  I  left  Congress,  but  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  single  instance  of  any  administration.  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocratic, ever  having  submitted  to  Congress  estimates  in  an  amount 
less  than  the  amounts  voted  by  Congress,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  form, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  Congress  has  always  voted  a  sum  less  in  the  net 
than  that  asked  for  by  the  departments.  That  certainly  was  my 
experience  and  observation  for  16  years.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to 
say  that  there  have  not  been  cases  in  which  Congress  might  have 
voted  a  particular  department  more  money  than  was  asked,  but, 
speaking  by  and  large,  the  action  of  Congress  has  always  been  to 
reduce  the  estimates  and  to  save  to  the  people  of  America  considerable 
sums  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  While  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, did  you  observe  that  Congress  was  sitting  here  "besottedly  by 
its  dirty  political  hearth  sucking  at  its  smelly  pipe  of  patronage  and 
swigging  at  its  mug  of  paltry  popularity"?  Did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that  would  warrant  a 
statement  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  reading  of  that  language- 
carries  with  it  the  answer  to  your  question.  I  earned  unpopularity 
at  the  hands  of  a  good  many  people  in  Congress  by  my  efforts  to  curtail 
expenditures.  I  did  no  more  than,  and,  perhaps,  much  less  than, 
my  predecessors  m  the  chairmanship  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  present  chairman,  with  the 
membership  of  the  committee,  is  doing  what  has  been  universally 
the  practice  of  that  committee — that  is,  that  you  are  expending  your 
tune  and  energies  in  an  effort  to  prevent  extravagance.  Now,  rtnink 
it  is  proper  that  I  should  say — and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  very  reason 
of  this  hearing  is  that  I  might  say  it— that  I  do  not  think  the  method* 
pursued  are  tne  best  that  could  be  pursued.  I  think  we  need  the 
reform  that  I  have  suggested  here,  out  to  impugn  the  motives  of 
Congress  as  a  whole,  or  of  the  committees  appropriating  money  in 
particular,  is  simply  to  show  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts. 
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The  Chairman.  Here  is  another  statement  about  which  you  must 
have  very  full  information,  because  of  your  experience: 

I  tell  you  that  Congress  never  knows  and  never  tries  to  find  out  how  much  money 
it  is  g^ing  to  spend  orliuW  much  it  ought  to  spend,  or  how  much  to  retrench,  or  where 
to  cut  down,  or  where  to  be  liberal,  or  where  to  eliminate  entirely,  or  when  there  are 
two  or  more  services  doing  the  same  thing,  or  how  much  is  wasted,  or  how  much  it 
will  have  to  appropriate  as  a  whole  to  carry  the  Government  on  as  a  whole. 

Was  it  your  experience  and  observation  that  Congress  and  its  com- 
mittees did  not  go  into  those  matters  that  are  referred  to  here  and 
study  them,  ana  that  they  did  not  make  their  reports  to  Congress 
informing  Congress  in  regard  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  legis- 
lative body  in  the  world  that  has  expended  more  effort  in  undertaking 
to  arrive  at  the  details  touching  requests  for  expenditures  than  has 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  think  a 
good  part  of  that  work  has  been  done  under  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, because  of  the  present  methods;  but  that  Congress  has 
endeavored  always  to  perform  its  high  functions  as  the  guardian  of 
the  money  of  the  people  is  plain  to  all  who  know  its  actual  history. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  it  did  try  to  find  the  purposes  for  which 
money  was  being  expended  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  voted  1 

Mr.  Sherley.  It  not  only  tried  to  find  out,  but,  in  many  instances, 
it  succeeded,  and  the  statute  books  bear  many  evidences  of  that  by 
enactments  looking  to  reforms,  many  of  which  proved  efficacious. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  another  statement,  Mr.  Sherley,  that  is 
dignified  by  being  placed  in  a  paragraph  by  itself: 

Congress  never  knowB  the  total  revenues  available.    It  never  tries  to  find  out. 

Was  that  your  experience  as  a  Member  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  No,  sir.  I  think  that  Congress  nas  always  tried  to 
find  out  the  revenues  that  were  available.  I  think  this  is  true,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  the  old  days  this  country  was  so  very  rich,  com- 

!>ared  with  its  then  expenditures,  that  taxation  was  frequently 
evied  because  of  its  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  people  rather 
than  from  the  primary  consideration  of  the  revenue  to  be  raised. 
In  other  words,  as  you  know,  the  two  £  reat  parties  were  at  issue 
and  still  are,  touching  tariff  legislation,  and  in  the  past  much  legisla- 
tion which  produced  revenue  was  voted  v  ith  the  idea  of  protecting 
industries  in  America  by  one  party,  with  the  other -party  voting 
other  kinds  of  taxes  with  the  idea  and  belief  that  thereby  the  cost  01 
purchase  and  manufacture  through  competition  would  be  lessened. 

Now,  those  political  schools  of  thought  had  a  free  rein  because  of 
the  fact  that  tne  moneys  that  could  be  raised  in  America  then  were 
very  great  as  compared  with  what  were  needed  for  expenses,  but  in 
the  sense  that  Congress  never  desired  to  know  what  revenues  were 
needed  and  never  desired  to  lighten  the  burden  upon  the  people,  that 
statement  is  inaccurate. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  compelled  every 
year  to  make  a  report  as  to  the  revenues,  and  that  report  is  printed 
and  made  available  for  every  member  of  Congress,  and  they  study 
it  in  connection  with  appropriations. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Of  course  that  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  the  record  is  full  of  reports  of  committees  of  Congress  deal- 
ing with  those  matters. 
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The  Chairman.  Here  is  another  statement  which  is  modified  by 
the  article  in  a  great  many  ways: 

But  that  isn't  the  worst  of  it.  These  nine  appropriation  committees  are  not  the 
committees  that  know  about  the  work  to  be  done  at  all.  That  would  be  too  sensible 
and  direct  for  Congress. 

Was  it  your  experience  that  the  committees  having  jurisdiction 
oyer  appropriations  did  become  expert  with  regard  to  the  various 
bills  that  came  before  them,  and  that  they  studied  them  and  gave 
conscientious  consideration  to  every  detail  contained  in  the  appro- 
priation bills  ? 

Mr.  Sheri^ey.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  a  few  moments  ago, 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  legislative  body  anywhere 
that  has  given  more  painstaking  thought  to  the  ascertainment  of 
facts  in  connection  with  estimates  for  appropriations  than  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  that  every  administra- 
tive officer  of  any  experience  in  the  Government  service  would  testify 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  nearly  always  found  that  the  committees  of 
Congress  either  knew  or  had  investigated  to  ascertain  the  facts 
touching  the  matters  that  He  came  to  testify  about,  and  that  no  more 
fatal  attitude  of  mind  could  be  had  than  the  assumption  that  he 
could  go  down  to  Congress  and  fool  them  into  doing  something  that 
they  did  not  know  about  or  appreciate. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  attitude  taken  by  the  committees 
and  by  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  the  committees,  but  this 
article  is  so  at  variance  witn  the  facts,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  committee  would  like  to  have  a  statement  from  a  man  who  has 
had  intimate  knowledge  of  what  Congress  and  its  committees  have 
done. 

Mr.  Sherlet.  Of  course,  I  may  be  laying  myself  subject  to  the 
criticism  that  I  am  simply  complimenting  my  old  associates,  my 
friends,  and  my  past  self,  but  I  do  believe  that  I  can  speak  witn 
disinterestedness.  I  am  not  a  Member  of  Congress  and  shall  never 
again  be  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  I  repeat  that  the  faults  of  Con- 
gress are  very  easily  seen,  but  its  virtues  become  more  and  more 
apparent  upon  intimate  acquaintanceship  with  it.  It  is  the  misfor- 
tune of  Congress  that  it  is  usually  advertised  through  the  extreme 
utterance  of  some  particular  member.  While  Congress  knows  better 
than  any  other  body  how  to  judge  the  worth  of  its  own  membership, 
the  public  is  sometimes  misled  into  the  belief  that  some  chance  remark 
of  a  Member  reflects  the  judgment  of  the  body.  What  is  said  by 
some  Member  of  Congress  is  sometimes  quite  foolish,  but  what  is  done 
by  Congress  I  think  usually  bears  evidence  of  considerable  wisdom. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherley,  we  thank  you  for  the  statement  you 
have  made,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  helpful  to  the  committee  in 
formulating  some  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  committee. 

140888—19 26 
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Wednesday,  October  1,  1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHARLES  WHITING  BAKER,  CHAIRHAH 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ENGI- 
NEERING COUNCIL,  NEW  YORK  CIT7. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baker,  you  are  a  member  of  the  Engineering 
Council  of  America  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  is  the  engineering  council?  ^ 

Mr.  Baker.  The  engineering  council  is  an  organization  made  up 
of  delegates  appointed  by  the  four  great  national  societies  of  civil, 
mechanical,  mming,  and  electrical  engineers,  with  a  total  membership 
of  over  40,000.  It  was  deemed  desirable  some  years  ago  that  there 
should  be  a  way  in  which  the  voice  of  the  engineers  should  be  able  to 
make  itself  heard  in  matters  of  public  concern  in  which  engineers  were 
especially  interested  as  a  matter  of  contribution  of  the  engineer- 
ing profession  to  public  welfare.  This  was  the  thought  that  lead  to 
the  organization  of  this  council.  It  has  been  functioning  now  for 
some  four  years  and  has  done  various  work  in  connection  with  con- 
tributing to  Government  work  during  the  war,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  J  s  it  an  incorporation  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  it  is  not  incorporated  at  all.  It  is  simply  a 
representative  body  made  up  of  representatives  of  these  four  societies 
with  other  societies  which  are  coming  in ;  for  instance,  the  American 
Testing  Materials  Society  is  now  a  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  financed  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  financed  by  contributions  from  these  different 
societies  which  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  society  or  its  members  made  a  study  of 
budgetary  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Perhaps  I  can  answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying 
that  it  is  our  endeavor  whenever  any  matter  comes  up  in  which  we 
can  be  of  service  to  the  Government,  m  which  our  advice  is  requested, 
for  instance,  to  find  among  the  members  of  the  societv,  not  neces- 
sarily among  the  members  of  the  council,  those  members  who  by 
their  experience  and  professional  ability  are  best  qualified  to  give 
expert  advice.  That  is  the  plan  we  follow  in  trying  to  give  aia  in 
matters  of  public  interest.     J  am  chairman  of   the  committee  on 

{mblic  affairs  and  that  is  the  way  our  committee  endeavors  to 
unction. 

The  Chairman.  As  chairman  of  that  committee,  have  you  given 
any  study  as  to  national  budget  making  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  To  some  extent;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  Where  are  the  headquarters  of  this  association? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  New  York  City,  in  the  Engineering  Society  Build- 
ing. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement 
you  desire  to  make  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Baker.  Let  me  say  that  carrying  out* the  thought  I  just  ex- 

Eressed,  we  have  invited  to  appear  before  you  to-day  Sir.  Nelson  P. 
iewis,  who  is  the  chief  engineer  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment of  New  York  City,  the  body  which  has  charge  of  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  New  York  City  and  tne  budget.    Mr.  Xewis  has  had 
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experience  as  probably  almost  no  other  engineer  in  the  United  States 
has  had  in  dealing  with  the  budget  affairs  of  a  governmental  body 
which  in  the  magnitude  of  its  financial  operations  comes  nearest  to 
the  United  States  Government  than  anything  we  have.  He  is  an 
engineer,  let  me  add,  who  has  the  highest  esteem  of  all  his  profes- 
sional associates  for  his  ability,  and  is  vice  president  of  our  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Perhaps  if  I  can  tell  you  who  these 
various  gentlemen  are  whom  you  will  want  to  call  upon,  you  will 
know  that  they  speak  with  authority. 

The  Chairman.  I  tnink,  Mr.  Baker,  we  will  want  that  information 
from  each  man  who  comes  before  us  so  we  will  have  it  at  a  pertinent 
place  in  the  hearings.    . 

Mr.  Baker.  Shall  I  go  on  and  state  that  regarding  the  other 
members  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  will  alk  those  who  are  going  to  appear 
before  us  to  state  that. 
Mr.  Baker.  They  may  be  rather  modest. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that,  but  we  will  bring  it  out  and  ask 
them  to  lay  aside  their  modesty. 

Mr.  Baker.  May  I  sav  very  briefly  that  we  have  asked  to  come  hero 
Mr.  Arthur  P.  Davis,  wfio  also  is  one  of  our  very  prominent  members* 
He  is  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service  and  needs  no  intoduc- 
tion  to  vou  gentlemen.  He  has  the  very  highest  esteem  of  his  pro- 
fessional associates  as  a  civil  engineer  and  as  an  administrative  officer- 
Mr.  Worcester  R.  Warner,  of  the  firm  of  Warner  &  Swasey,  former 
president  of  our  American  Society  of  Engineers,  who  had  had  large 
experience  in  business  matters,  is  also  here.     If  you  would  like  me  to 

make  such  statement  as  I  choose  now 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  been  the  editor 
of  the  Engineering  News,  the  principal  technical  journal  of  the  United 
States  for  some  30  years,  ana  it  has  been  my  duty  in  that  capacity 
to  give  more  or  less  attention  to  public  affairs  of  various  sorts. 

My  feeling  is  that  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  a  great  business  corporation.  We  have  to  engage 
very  largely  in  business,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  important 
that  that  business  shall  be  carried  on  economically  and  efficiently. 

There  is  just  one  aspect  of  the  budgetary  system  that  I  want  to 
give  brief  attention  to,  and  that  is  the  danger  which  is  even  now  pres- 
ent in  the  existing  method  of  making  appropriations,  of  making  the 
budget  cast  iron,  whether  you  make  it  by  appropriations  or  whether 
you  do  it  in  the  reform  which  is  now  proposed  here.     One  trouble  in 
our  governmental  system  that  makes  it  uneconomical  is  the  tendency 
to  limit  to  cast-iron  rigidity  the  appropriations  for  various  purposes. 
No  business  corporation  could  do  business  economically  under 
such  an  administration.     If  the  board  of  directors  of  a  private  cor- 
poration undertook  to  lay  down  in  advance  absolutely  how  much 
each  department  should  spend,  and  how  much  they  should  pay  for 
each  class  of  service  during  the  year,  that  department  would  find 
itself  very  much  handicapped.     They  put  the  responsibility  on  the 
executive  under  a  properly   organized  board  of  directors,   and   I 
think  properly  give  them  a  limit  as  to  the  ultimate  sum  they  shall 
apcnd.     They  deal  with  the  purpose  for  which  that  shall  be  used  but 
they  do  not  limit  it  to  technical  details. 
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As  I  read  your  appropriation  acts  in  Congress,  I  find  that  there 
is  great  particularity  of  the  amount  which  shall  be  spent  for  this, 
that,  and  the  other  service.  Theoretically,  Congress  is  supposed  to 
pass  on  those  things,  but  we  all  know  as  practical  men  that  it  is  an 
impossibility  for  your  Appropriations  Committee  to  deal  with  those 
minute  affairs. 

The  thincj  I  would  appeal  for  is  that  in  any  work  you  undertake  of 
that  sort,  do  not  make  it  too  rigid:  try  to  come  to  the  point  whero 
Congress  as  a  deliberative  body  will  deal  with  the  large  questions  of 
public  policy  and  leave  the  details  of  expenditure  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  executive  officers  on  whose  efficiency  and  ability  you  must  in 
the  long  run  rely  for  the  results  that  you  attempt  to  obtain. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baker,  we  have  done  that  at  times,  and  wc 
have  found  this  trouble  with  lump-sum  appropriations  as  far  as  public 
works  are  concerned:  The  executive  officer  seems  to  be  fearful  that 
the  contractor  will  not  make  enough  money  and  is  more  apprehensive 
of  that  fact  than  he  is  in  looking  after  the  Treasury,  and,  as  a  result 
of  that  fact,  he  wants  to  make  cost-plus  contracts  or  cost-plus  fee  con- 
tracts. That  grew  up  during  the  war,  and  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
for  it  now.  Just  before  I  came  in  there  was  a  man  here  to  see  me 
complaining  about  the  provision  in  the  last  sundry  civil  act  that  pro- 
vided that  no  part  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  ship  construction 
should  be  usea  as  it  had  been  formerly,  and  as  all  the  ship  con- 
tractors wanted  to  use  it,  in  letting  contracts  on  a  cost-plus  fee  basis. 
It  was  because  of  such  abuses  and  because  of  a  lack  of  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  officials  of  the  Government — I  do  not  say  all  by 
any  means — to  guard  the  appropriations  as  a  business  man  would  his 
own  budget,  but  to  deal  perhaps  very  liberally  with  the  people's 
money,  which  led  to  the  very  thing  you  would  complain  of.  That  is 
a  difficulty  that  Congress  is  confronted  with  every  aay. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  appreciate  that  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  venture 
to  express  the  doubt  that  it  is  possible  by  any  act  of  Congress  to  make 
men  honest  or  efficient  even  if  you  limit  the  appropriations  in  that 
way.  The  result,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  the  man  who  is  making  up  the 
appropriation  estimates,  and  who  is  not  efficient,  wants  to  make 
them  as  large  as  possible.  He  says,  "They  will  cut  it  down,  anyway, 
and  I  will  increase  my  estimates  to  allow  for  that."  He  does  not 
know  how  many  men  he  wants  to  employ  on  a  certain  work,  so  he 
puts  in  enough,  and  you  make  an  appropriation  that  will  allow  him 
to  employ  that  many  and  then  he  keeps  them;  whereas,  if  you  can 
put  your  different  departments  on  a  basis  where  they  will  have  to 
stand  on  their  showing  the  results  would  be  different.  I  would 
plead  for  making  the  different  departments  of  the  Government  au- 
tonomous as  nearly  as  possible,  so  that,  like  a  business  corporation, 
you  will  have  them  showing  their  expenditures  and  their  receipts, 
and  you  will  judge  their  efficiency  by  that  standard. 

The  Chairman*.  Mr.  Baker,  we  are  troubled  JJ^ht  now  to  know 
what  to  do  about  a  lump  sum  we  granted  the  War  Department  of 
$4,000,000  for  additional  employees  here  in  Washington.  This  com- 
mittee knows,  and  every  Member  of  Congress  who  has  investigated 
the  matter  at  all  knows,  that  down  here  in  the  munitions  building 
to-day  are  a  great  many  men  and  women  who  are  not  doing  much  oi 
anything  at  all.  The  women  are  crocheting.  There  is  no  attempt 
made  to  separate  those  men  and  women  from  the  service.     We  arc  met 
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in  such  cases  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  officials  to  discharge 
employees  who  are  paid  out  of  lump-sum  appropriations.  There  is  no 
effort  at  all  to  do  it,  and  the  whole  ourden  then  comes  upon  Congress. 
If  you  will  tell  us  how  we  can  solve  a  problem  like  that,  your  sugges- 
tion will  be  very  thankfully  received. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  got  to  distinguish  between  the 
peace  activities  and  the  war  activities. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  these  are  peace  activities  now.  The  Army 
has  been  demobilized,  and  yet  we  have  to-day  as  many  employees  in 
Washington,  or  practically  as  many,  as  we  had  before  the  armistice 
was  signed.  I  think  perhaps  there  are  2,000  less  out  of  over  100,000 
employees  here. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  indefensible,  of  course. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  just  the  trouble  about  your  theory.  Your 
theory  is  that  they  will  be  just  as  efficient  in  the  Government  as  they 
are  in  private  industry,  but  that  is  not  true,  and  the  experience  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  has  been  that  you  can  not  depend  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  various  chiefs  of  bureaus  so  far  as  spending  lump-sum 
appropriations  is  concerned.  They  think  it  is  their  business  to  spend 
all  the  money  they  receive — it  makes  no  difference  how  they  may 
spend  it.  Having  gotten  the  appropriation  from  Congress,  they  think 
it  is  their  place  to  spend  it,  if  they  must  put  on  100  people  for  a 
certain  work  when  they  could  do  the  work  with  50. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  committees  and  ta 
Congress  if  we  could  do  what  you  say,  and  we  have  tried  it.  We  are 
trying  it  now  and  we  soo  tremendous  waste,  extravagance,  and  ineffi- 
ciency which  results  from  that  plan  in  Government  employment.  We 
can  not  compare  it  at  all  with  private  business  because  the  officials  of 
the  Government  seem  to  think  that  the  Treasury  is  an  inexhaustible 
storehouse  to  which  they  can  go  and  finance  anything,  no  matter  what 
it  may  be,  and  continue  the  employment  of  men  and  women  who  are 
not  performing  any  Government  service  at  all  except  to  draw  their  pay, 
Mr.  Garner.  And  that  does  not  apply  only  to  the  bureau  chief. 
For  instance,  if  you  will  pick  up  the  Congressional  Record  you  will 
see  the  report  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  his  expenditure 
of  $150,000,000  that  Congress  gave  him  as  a  lump-sum  appropriation 
without  any  check.  You  will  near  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  some 
of  the  expenditures  by  both  sides  of  the  House.  Now,  if  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Nation  is  given  a  lump-sum  appropriation  and  does 
not  spend  that  money  in  the  way  the  constitutional  body  thinks  he 
ought  to  have  spent  it,  do  you  think  it  advisable  to  continue  to  give 
to  chiefs  of  bureaus  lump-sum  appropriations  to  do  with  as  they 
please  in  reference  to  their  work  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Let  me  say  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not 
any  law  that  Congress  has  ever  passed  that  limited  the  amount  of 
work  that  you  can  place  upon  an  executive  officer.  We  place  upon 
the  Government  officials  a  great  deal  more  than  any  human  being 
could  perform  and  then  we  wonder  why  it  is  not  done  efficiently.  A 
business  corporation  that  attempted  to  overload  its  executives  in  that 
way  would  go  into  bankruptcy  very  promptly.  In  the  second  place , 
some  great  man  has  said  tnat  you  can  not  indict  a  whole  people.  I 
happen  to  have  a  personal,  acquaintance  with  a  good  many  men  in  the 
Government  service  and  the  tning  that  has  impressed  me  is  that  when 
a  thing  is  decided  to  bo  done,  the  men  I  know  of  go  at  it  and  do  it 
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efficiently  and  economically,  but  the  waste  in  Government  service  is 
in  doing  things  that  ought  not  to  be  done;  in  undertaking  enterprises 
that  are  not  worth  while.  To  answer  some  of  the  rather  sweeping 
criticisms  that  havejust  been  made 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Baker,  before  youproceed  further  with  your 
answer,  may  I  submit  a  proposition?  Tne  railroads  and  the  tele- 
phones were  run  by  private  enterprise  and  run  by  their  owners 
through  their  hired  employees  for  the  benefit  of  their  owners  and  to 
serve  the  public.  They  were  run,  I  assume,  economically.  The  cost 
of  running  them  doubled  or  quadrupled  immediately  after  they  went 
into  the  Government  service  and  the  efficiency  at  once  dropped  down 
in  both  the  railroads  and  the  telephone.  How  do  you  account  for 
that  in  connection  with  what  you  were  about  to  say.  I  would  like 
to  have  you  discuss  that  phase  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  is  a  mistaken  idea  regarding  the  railroads.  We 
are  judging  the  railways,  all  of  us,  on  the  fact  that  their  financial 
returns  are  bad.  They  lost  money  and  have  been  coming  to  Congress 
for  a  great  deficit,  and  the  reason  is  very  easy  to  see. 

Mr.  Campbell.  How  do  you  account  in  that  same  connection  for 
the  inefficient  service  ?    It  never  was  as  bad. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  inefficient  service  was  largely  due  or  partly  due 
to  the  war  conditions,  which  made  them  hampered  for  men  and  for 
materials,  and  they  were  overloaded  with  business,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  their  pay  rolls  show  they  had  more  men  than 
they  ever  had  before. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  they  were  being  run  by  the  same  men  who  had 
run  them  originally  under  private  management,  and,  so  far  as  there 
was  inefficiency,  it  was  due  to  an  attempt  to  centralize  everything 
in  Washington  and  an  attempt  to  control  everything  from  Washing- 
ton, and  in  that  way  take  away  the  incentive,  the  esprit  de  corps,  on 
which  we  must  rely  for  having  our  railways  efficiently  operated.  The 
trouble  with  the  railways  financially  was  not  inefficiency  of  manage- 
ment, but  was  from  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  increased  about 
100  per  cent.  That  meant  cutting  in  two  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
The  railways'  cost  of  living  increased,  and  they  had  to  increase  the 
wages  to  their  employees,  because  the  cost  of  living  had  increased  so 
ana  they  could  only  increase  the  price  of  the  commodity  they  manufac- 
tured, namely,  transportation,  25  per  cent.  Any  manufacturer  in 
that  same  position  would  have  gone  bankrupt,  and  the  only  thing  that 
saved  them  was  the  increase  in  their  volume  of  business,  which  helped 
them  out  somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baker,  you  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Davis,  of  the 
Reclamation  Service,  and  I  want  to  say  with  regard  to  that  service 
that  we  do  appropriate  just  along  the  lines  you  have  suggested.  We 
give  for  each  project  practically  the  amount  estimated,  and  then  in 
addition  to  that  a  leeway  of  10  per  cent.  Congress  has  done  that 
because  Mr.  Davis  has  convinced  Congress  that  he  is  an  efficient 
Government  official,  who  does  not  spend  money  wastefully,  like  so 
many  of  the  others,  and  when  we  find  an  official  who  does  that,  we 
do  that  very  thing ;  but  where  we  find  one  who  needs  watching,  we 
are  going  to  watch  him  and  throw  around  the  Treasury  all  the  safe- 
guards uiat  ought  to  be  thrown  around  it,  and  I  think  that  is  just 
what  a  business  man  would  do.     Of  course,  in  the  first  place,  a  busi* 
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ness  concern  would  get  rid  of  an  official  whom  it  could  not  trust  in  a 
broad  way. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  can  see  your  viewpoint,  but,  so  far  as  the 
matters  in  which  the  members  of  your  society  are  particularly  inter- 
ested, our  engineering  projects,  Congress  has  done  just  what  you  say 
where  the  official  shows  a  disposition  to  do  just  what  Congress  would 
do  and  just  what  Congress  desires  to  have  done,  and  that  is  to  adopt 
those  methods  of  business  that  business  men  adopt  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business,  and  show  a  desire  to  be  economical  and  not  a  disposi- 
tion to  waste  appropriations. 

Mr.  Baker.  Tnat  is  splendid.  May  I  say  just  one  word  there  as 
bearing  out  what  you  have  just  said,  Mr.  Chairman  ?  Two  or  three 
years  ago  I  was  in  conference  with  one  of  the  principal  engineers 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  Road  in  California,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
work  done  by  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  on  the  whole 
was  more  economically  done  and  more  efficiently  done  than  they 
were  able  to  get  work  done  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
That  was  putting  a  pretty  high  test  on  it,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
know,  sir,  that  you  do  give  such  recognition  to  the  efficient  public 
official  and  leave  his  hands  untied  so  he  can  do  efficient  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Davis  will  not  say  that  his  hands 
have  been  tied  with  regard  to  appropriations  being  too  much  in 
detail  or  too  many  restrictions  having  been  thrown  around  him. 

Mr.  Baker.  Gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  taken  time  that 
other  experts  ought  to  occupy  and  I  am  sure  you  want  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Lewis. 


Wednesday,  October  1,  1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  NELSON  P.  LEWIS,  CHIEF  ENGINEER, 
BOARD  OF  ESTIMATE  AND  APPORTIONMENT,  MUNICIPAL 
BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lewis  you  are  a  member  of  the  engineering 
council  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Not  of  the  council;  I  am  a  member  simply  of  one  of 
the  organizations,  vice  president  of  the  civil  engineers. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  for  the  record  just  what  your 
official  position  is  with  the  city  of  New  York,  and  what  your  experi- 
ence has  been  as  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  the  chief  technical  adviser  of  the  board  of  esti- 
mate and  appointment,  which  is  the  budget  making  authority  of 
New  York  City,  and  really  a  commission  form  of  government  although 
they  don't  know  it,  nearer  a  commission  form  of  government  than 
most  cities  have,  that  has  to  pass  upon  all  public  improvements. 
I  presume  I  was  asked  to  come  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
working  under  this  board  as  chief  engineer  ever  since  that  office 
has  existed  and  have  had  pretty  close  view  of  the  results  of  New 
York  budget  making.     Shall  I  go  right  on  1 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  New  York,  and  yet  the  budget  of  New  York  City  for  this  year 
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reaches  the  sum  of  $248,025,434.  That  is  the  portion  of  New  York's 
expenses  that  are  raised  in  a  tax  levy  by  direct  taxation,  but  does 
not  take  into  account  other  enterprises  which  are  paid  for  by  loans. 

Mr.  Madden.  Does  it  take  in  tne  special  assessments? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No.  sir;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Madden.  How  much  does  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  will  amount  this  year  to  $10,000,000  in  special 
assessments  for  physical  improvements,  such  as  street  improvement 
and  sewers.    It  varies  from  $6,000,000  to  $12,000,000. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  makes  a  total  of  about  $258,000,000. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes.  Then  there  are  the  projects  paid  for  from  loans 
like  the  extension  of  the  Rapid  Transit  System  and  the  Catskill  water 
project  which  has  run  in  tne  aggregate  up  to  over  $160,000,000  or 
nearly  $200,000,000,  and  public  buildings  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Madden.  But  the  water  conduit  pays  its  own  way  out  of  its 
own  revenues,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  will  ultimately,  but  a  gravity  supply  takes  a  very 
large  investment  while  it  is  being  invested  and  while  you  are  finding 
a  market  for  your  water  before  your  water  receipts  are  going  to  meet 
the  fixed  charges  on  a  hundred  mile  conduit  and  enormous  reser- 
voirs, so  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  Catskill  project  is  self- 
supporting. 

Air.  Madden.  Do  you  make  a  tax  levy  against  the  property  of  the 
city  to  carry  on  the  project? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir;  we  issue  bonds. 

Mr.  Madden.  Against  the  water  revenues? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Against  the  water  revenues  ultimately,  but  they  have 
got  to  be  amortized  and  the  interest  met  from  the  general  budget. 

Mr.  Madden.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  would  not  be  a  part 
of  the  so-called  levy  against  the  city. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  this  budget  includes  interest  and  sinking  fund 
on  all  city  debts. 

Mr.  Madden.  Oh,  yes;  it  would  include  that. 

Mr.  Lewis.  And  then  those  taxes  when  they  are  levied  are  segre- 
gated, some  of  them  into  the  various  sinking  funds  and  some  to 
amortize  the  water  bonds  which  generally  are  self-sustaining  after 
thev  get  started. 

T ue  Chairman.  Where  do  your  estimates  originate  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  different  administrative  departments  submit  to 
the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  along  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. They  are  reviewed  not  first  by  this  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  which,  by  the  way.  consists  of  only  eight  members, 
eight  elective  officers,  but  by  certain  clerks  and  technical  men  who 
have  had  pretty  big  experience  as  constructing  engineers  and  investi- 
gators, ana  who  analyze  all  of  these  estimates  ana  present  them  first 
to  a  budget  committee  of  that  board.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  budget 
committee  to-day  consists  of  the  whole  board  of  eight  members. 
Then  when  they"  have  been  carefully  compared  and  that  board  has 
before  it  the  eutire  program  of  the  citv  for  the  next  year  and  can 
grasp  the  city  s  business  as  a  whole  an<f  has  got  to  cut  here  and  cut 
there  in  order  to  keep  the  entire  budget  within  well-defined  consti- 
tutional limits  such  as  do  not  hamper  you  gentlemen — our  tax  levy 
must  not  exceed  2  per  cent  of  the  total  assessed  value  of  the  property 
not  taking  into  account,  however,  the  debt  service,  and  I  am  sorry 
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to  say  that  the  debt  service  is  about  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  budget, 
interest  and  sinking  fund  on  debts. 

Mr.  Madden.  What  is  the  percentage  of  value  on  property  fixed 
for  assessing  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Full  value,  and  it  is  full  value;  in  fact,  it  has  been  more 
than  full  value  in  some  cases.  Then  the  permanent  improvements 
are  financed  through  loans,  the  aggregate  of  which  must  never  exceed 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  assessed  value  of  the  property,  but  a  self- 
sustaining  project  like  the  water  supply,  rapid  transit  project  in 
operation,  and  self-sustaining  are  excluded  in  estimating  that  limit  of 
indebtedness.  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  this  is  of  no  interest  to  you  and 
is  perhaps  foreign  to  the  matter,  but  I  want  to  say  that  it  seems  to  be 
of  considerable  advantage  that  the  governing  body  of  the  city  should 
have  before  it  at  one  time  the  demands  of  all  of  the  city  departments; 
that  it  does  not  hear  them,  perhaps,  one  this  month  and  one  next 
month  and  hear  their  earnest  pleas  and  their  emphasis  upon  the  vast 
importance  of  their  particular  activities,  but  must  hear  them  alto- 
gether at  one  time  and  have  before  the  body  an  estimate  of  the  entire 
expenses  of  running  the  city  for  the  next  year.  The  board  gives 
hearings,  after  it  has  prepared  its  tentative  budget,  to  all  the  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  affected.  They  can  protest;  they  can  beg  for 
increases;  sometimes  they  get  them.  Then  there  is  a  taxpayer's 
hearing  also,  and  after  that,  the  budget,  which  must  be  signed  before 
the  last  day  of  October,  midnight — we  have  to  set  the  clock  back — 
goes  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  city  government. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  go  to  the  mayor  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  mayor  sits  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment  and  signs  it.  It  goes  to  the  legislative  branch, 
the  board  of  aldermen,  who  give  hearings,  and  they  may  reduce  but 
they  can  npt  increase  any  single  item. 

Mr.  Madden.  Have  you  any  organization  outside  of  the  so-called 
board  of  estimate  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain  the  facts  before  they 
are  submitted  to  the  board  of  estimate  with  respect  to  the  needs  of 
the  various  departments  and  to  endeavor  to  correlate  them. 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  estimates,  of  course,  are  made  by  the  depart- 
ments. Then  the  board  of  estimate  has  quite  a  staff  of  experts  which 
have  been  drawn  in  the  past  from  various  departments,  a  man  who 
has  experience  in  water  supply,  a  man  who  has  experience  in  highway 
construction  and  sewer  building  and  street  cleaning,  and  so  forth, 
and  whose  business  it  is,  not  during  this  particular  time  but  during 
the  entire  year,  to  know  about  these  matters.  Gentlemen,  I  think 
budget  making  is  not  a  thing  to  be  concentrated  in  two  or  three 
weeks  or  months,  but  is  an  afl-the-year-round  performance!  that  is, 
whoever  is  the  budget-making  power  should  have  at  his  disposal  a 
staff  of  men  whose  business  it  is  to  inform  themselves  constantly  and 
be  able  to  answer  questions  when  they  are  asked. 

Mr.  Madden.  Is  there  anybody  connected  with  the  board  of  esti- 
mate who  has  final  veto  power  over  the  action  of  the  board  of  estimate 
before  the  estimates  are  finally  concluded  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir;  a  majority  of  that  board  is  conclusive. 

Mr.  Madden.  So  that  the  mayor  has  no  superior  power. 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madden.  He  only  has  a  vote  like  anyone  else. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  all.  When  this  goes  to  the  board  of  aldermen 
and  they  approve  it,  then  there  is  a  resolution  that  comes  back  to 
the  mayor  for  his  signature  and  in  its  final  form  is  signed  by  the 
mayor,  comptroller,  and  the  city  clerk  with  the  seal  of  the  city  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  appoints  the  members  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Lewis.  They  are  elective  officers.  Here  is  the  plan  of  the 
New  York  City  budget 

Mr.  Madden   (interposing).  The  borough  presidents  sit  on  the 
.board? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  they  sit  on  the  board,  and  that  is  a  rather 
weak  point  in  the  New  York  budget.  That  is  a  weak  point  in  that 
our  borough  presidents  are  pretty  large  spenders  of  the  public  money 
and  they  are  administrative  officers.  Their  budget  in  the  aggregate 
this  year  amounts  to  about  $10,500,000,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  Be  a 
rather  sound  fundamental  principle  that  the  men  who  spend  the 
money  should  not  sit  in  the  appropriating  body. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  president  of  the  board  of  alderman  sits  on  the 
board  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment. While  the  borough  presidents  represent  five  out  of  the  eight 
members  of  the  board,  their  voting  power  is  that  of  the  minority. 
Those  officers  have  different  voting  power,  and  the  5  borough  presi- 
dents cast  7  out  of  the  15  votes. 

Mr.  Madden.  Does  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  have  the  con- 
trolling power? 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  cast  2  votes 
each,  while  the  other  3  boroughs  cast  only  1  vote  each.  The  3  mem- 
bers who  are  elected  at  large,  the  mayor,  president  of  the  board  of 
aldermen,  and  the  comptroller,  cast  3  votes  each,  or  they  have  a 
clear  majoritv  of  the  16  votes  on  the  board.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  those  borough  presidents,  who  are  administrative  officers, 
should  not  sit  upon  this  board  at  all,  but  that  men  should  be  elected 
to  represent  eacn  borough,  and  who  should  do  nothing  but  sit  on  the 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  and  attend  to  the  city  finances, 
those  men  to  have  no  administrative  duties  and  not  to  spend  any 
of  the  money  that  they  vote  for. 

Mr.  Madden.  Is  it  your  idea  that  men  having  jurisdiction  over 
administrative  affairs  Sught  not  to  have  anything'  to  do  with  the 
making  up  of  the  budget? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  think  it  is  unwise  to  give  them  a  final  vote  on  it. 
They  ought  to  present  their  estimates  and  make  their  plea,  but  I 
think  they  should  have  no  vote  upon  it.  For  instance,  to  have  the 
head  of  one  of  your  Federal  departments  to  come  into  this  committee 
and  have  a  vote  upon  the  amount  that  you  will  give  him  for  his 
service,  would  be  a  risky  procedure. 

Mr.  Madden.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  is  making  up 
the  budget  when  he  votes  on  how  much  he  wants. 

Mr.  Lewis.  He  sits  on  this  board  and  votes  on  how  much  he  will 
get. 

Mr.  Madden.  On  how  much  he  wants,  but  not  on  how  much  he 
will  get  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  on  how  much  he  would  get. 

Mr.  Madden.  Suppose  the  city  council  decides  that  it  will  not 
give  it  ? 
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Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  true,  but  that  is  something  that  almost  never 
occurs.  The  city  council  or  board  ot  aldermen  has  almost  never 
cut  an  appropriation,  although  last  year  it  did  cut  a  few  increases  in 
salaries. 

Mr.  Bybns.  As  I  understand  you,  a  clear  majority  of  the  appro- 
priation-making body  is  composed  of  men  who  are  elected  by  the 
entire  city,  or  who  represent  the  entire  city  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  at  large.  The  o there  are  elected  by  their 
constituencies,  each  one  by  one  of  the  boroughs. 

Mr.  Temple.  The  9  votes  that  are  cast  by  three  men  are  cast  by 
men  who  are  not  connected  with  spending  activities  of  the  city? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir;  except  that  the  mayor  has  the  absolute  power 
of  appointment  and  removal  of  the  great  metropolitan  department 
heads,  just  the  same  as  the  President  has  with  regard  to  the  Federal 
department  heads. 

Mr.  Temple.  The  other  7  votes  represent  actual  spending  activities 
of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Seven  votes  are  cast  by  the  five  borough  presidents. 
The  comptroller  has  3  votes,  but  he  has  nothing  to  do  witn  it  except 
as  the  auditing  officer  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Temple.  He  is  one  of  the  three  men  who  cast  9  votes. 
Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Temple.  And  the  other  7  votes 

Mr.  Lewis  (interposing).  The  other  7  votes  are  cast  by  men  who 
represent  spending  activities,  and,  of  course,  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
little  logrolling  in  making  the  budget  between  the  borough  presidents. 
Mr.  Madden.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  have  a  budget  organi- 
zation or  bureau  made  up  entirely  of  men  who  are  not  connected 
with  the  spending  activities  of  the  city  ? 
Mr.  Lewis.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  Madden.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Because  there  is  always  a  question  of  allowing  any  men 
or  group  of  men  to  pass  upon  the  amount  of  the  appropriations  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  spend.  That  is  true,  because  it  will  almost 
inevitably  result  in  a  certain  amount  of  reciprocal  favors  or  a  little 
logrolling.  It  is  true  in  this  case  that  those  borough  presidents 
represent  only  about  $10,500,000  of  the  expenditures,  out  each  one 
wul  be  apt  to  help  the  other  out. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  you  were  to  select  a  board,  either  by  election  or 
otherwise,  that  would  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Govern- 
ment except  to  make  up  the  budget,  what  knowledge  would  they  have 
of  the  city*s  needs  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Now,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  borough  affairs  should  be  left  with  the  so-called  borough 
presidents,  but  that  instead  of  having  them  in  the  budget-making 
body,  there  should  be  men  elected  to  represent  each  borough  at 
large,  the  duties  of  those  men  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  sitting 
with  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  which  meets  on 
Friday  of  every  week,  and  committees  of  which  are  sitting  several 
times  during  the  week.  The  time  of  those  men  would  be  fully 
absorbed  in  studying  the  city's  business  and  passing  upon  it. 

We  do  not  simply  make  a  budget  and  leave  it,  but  there  are  con- 
stantly coining  up  requests  for  little  transfers  here  and  there,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  I  think  our  budget  is  too  highly  segregated.     Now 
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for  instance,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  men  in  the  engineering 
bureau,  and  there  will  be  appropriations  for  topographic  work,  for 
sewer  work,  and  for  highway  work,  and  yet  if  there  is  a  strong  demand 
for  highway  improvement  the  head  of  that  department,  under  the 
highly  segregated  budget  we  have,  can  not  draw  on  the  topographic 
bureau  or  sewer  bureau  to  meet  the  sudden  demand  for  highway 
improvement.  Conversely,  if  some  big  plans  were  called  for  in  the 
topographic  bureau,  the  head  of  that  bureau  could  not  call  upon  the 
sewer  and  highway  bureaus  to  transfer  men  to  him  temporarily  to 
help  out. 

Mr.  Madden.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  safe  practice  to  allow  them  to 
transfer  funds  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir;  not  funds,  but  services.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
system  should  not  be  made  sufficiently  elastic  so  that  when  there  is 
a  sudden  demand  for  one  class  of  work  in  a  bureau  the  head  of  that 
bureau  can  draw  on  other  bureaus  for  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  on  page  193  of  the  New  York  budget  for 
1919,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  under  the  heading  "New  York 
Public  Library,"  there  is  an  item  of  $782,206  for  salaries  and  expenses. 
Is  there  any  itemization  of  that  appropriation  in  the  budget,  showing 
how  much  the  librarian  receives  and  how  much  his  assistants  receive  1 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  think  that  is  immediately  preceding  the  item. 

The  Chairman.  It  savs  that  the  appropriation  is  made  for  the 
following  purposes,  and  there  is  an  item  of  $927,012  for  personal 
services,  $61,500  for  supplies,  and  $80,900  for  purchase  of  equipment. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Before  that  you  will  find  itemized  statements  covering 
the  librarian,  assistant  librarians,  and  every  clerk.  You  will  find  that 
at  the  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  beginning  that  I  read  to  you.  Thdre 
docs  not  appear  to  be.  any  itemization.  When  you  oome  to  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library,  you  will  find  an  item  of  $481,000  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses,  but  there  is  no  itemization  of  it.  The  next  is  the 
Queens  Borough  Public  Library,  and  it  is  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  that,  and  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  there.  It  must  be  shown  there  somewhere.  No;  I  see  you  are 
quite  right  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  going  to  inquire  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  itemization  in  addition  to  the  budget  or  whether  the  budget  is 
complete. 

Mr.  Lewis.  This  budget  is  complete  as  printed.  You  will  notice 
that  in  the  other  appropriations  the  items  are  given. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  in  quite  a  number  of  other  appro- 
priations the  items  are  set  forth  very  minutely,  but  there  are  a  few 
that  are  not  itemized. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question,  but  I 
never  noticed  it  before.  As  to  the  New  York  Public  Library,  it  may 
be  that  as  it  is  supported  largely  from  funds  derived  from  gilts,  etc., 
or  money  not  raised  by  taxation 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  I  notice  that  the  same  thing  is  true 
with  regard  to  Hunter  College. 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  education  department  has  been  a  bone  of  con* 
tention  for  some  time,  and  more  and  more  it  is  being  admitted  that 
Muoation  is  a  function  of  the  State  and  that  the  city  can  not  go 

"t  it  with  too  much  detail,  that  being  left  to  the  board  of  education. 
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Mr.  Madden.  The  board  of  education  does  itemize  its  accounts? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is,  when  it  gets  its  allotment. 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  itemized 
it,  but  the  board  of  education  resents  that  quite  bitterly. 

The  Chairman.  When  your  budget  is  approved  in  the  legislative 
body,  or  the  board  of  aldermen,  as  I  understand  it,  the  members 
of  that  body  have  no  right  to  increase  the  appropriations,  but  they 
have  a  right  to  decrease  them  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  members  of  the  board  that  makes  up  these 
•estimates  have  the  right  to  discuss  the  items  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  Lewis.  If  they  want  to  have  them  reduced,  they  have.  But 
let  me  say  that  the  five  borough  presidents  also  sit  in  the  board  of  alder- 
men and  the  president  of  the  board.  Six  out  of  eight  of  the  members 
of  the  budget-making  body  sit  in  the  board  of  aldermen.  The  five 
borough  presidents  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen  sit 
there,  the  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen  being  vice  mayor  and 
the  presiding  officer;  so  that  all  but  the  mayor  and  comptroller  again 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  and  vpte  on  the  budget. 

The  Chairman.  The  budget,  then,  goes  through  practically,  I 
take  it,  as  it  is  finally  approved  by  the  board  of  estimates  and  appor- 
tionment ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Almost  entirely,  although  last  year  there  were  a  few 
salaries  reduced. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Ts  there  ever  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  head 
of  a  department  to  secure  an  increase? 

Mr.  Lewis.  During  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  in  great  emergencies,  but  only  in  great 
emergencies  is  that  possible.  Of  course,  in  the  department  of  street 
cleaning  you  can  not  make  any  provision  for  snow  removal.  Last 
winter  there  was  no  snow,  but  the  winter  before  a  million  dollars 
was  spent  for  snow  removal.  Now,  in  an  emergency  of  that  kind, 
there  is  a  distinct  provision  in  the  charter  that  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment  can  issue  revenue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  several 
million  dollars.  They  are  short-term  loans  and  are  taken  up  the 
following  year.  Thev  are  carried  in  the  next  year's  revenue.  There 
is  an  existing  limit,  1  think,  of  $3,000,000  on  the  amount,  exclusive 
of  that  for  snow  removal.  Special  revenue  bonds  can  be  issued  to 
meet  any  emergency  in  any  one  year.  Of  course,  there  are  always 
some  unforeseen  emergencies. 

Foi  instance,  there  was  the  influenza  epidemic,  and  the  head  of  that 
department  had  to  get  a  large  appropriation  to  meet  the  emergency. 
That  is  the  reason  for  issuing  those  short-term  notes  or  revenue 
bonds.  In  other  words,  we  expect  in  the  budget  for  1920  to  pay  the 
cost  of  fighting  the  influenza  epidemic  last  year. 

Mr.  Madden.  Before  a  thing  of  that  sort  can  happen,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  council  to  pass  an  act  or  ordnance  declaring  an  emergency 
to  exist  i 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  do  not  do  it  in  the  form  of  a  declara- 
tion of  emergency,  but  the  board  of  aldermen  will  request  or  recom- 
mend that  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  shall  issue 
so  much  revenue  bonds.     It  requires  a  unanimous  vore  in  order  to 
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issue  those  bonds  for  those  particular  purposes,  and  that  must  be  signed 
by  the  mayor,  who  has  the  veto  power. 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is  not  submitted  to  the  people! 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir.     In  fact,  the  people  never  vote  on  the  budget. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  tne  result  of  the  adoption  of  the 
budget  system,  so  far  as  efficiency  and  economy  are   concerned? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  we  have  had  it  so  long  that  I  can  not  quite 
imagine  how  New  York  would  get  along  under  any  other  system,  and 
that  is  for  this  special  reason:  In  the  case  of  New  York,  there  is  a 
limit  upon  the  amount  that  we  can  raise  by  taxation,  and  an  absolute 
limit  upon  the  amount  of  bonds  that  we  can  issue.  That  is  fixed 
constitutionally  as  a  percentage  of  the  taxable  values.  We  have  no 
means  of  raising  money  by  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  except  on 
real  estate.  I  am  very  confident  that  it  has  resulted  in  an  orderliness 
of  administration  in  New  York  City  that  I  do  not  think  could  have 
been  obtained  in  any  other  way.  Now,  this  budget-making  scheme 
applies,  not  only  to  the  handling  of  funds  raised  for  operating  depart- 
ments, but  also  to  what  we  call  our  corporate  stock  issues,  or  our 
loans.  For  instance,  we  have  a  certain  amount  for  rapid  transit, 
water  supply,  for  building  docks,  for  schools,  for  a  courthouse,  public 
buildings,  and  things  of  that  kind.  We  do  not  make  an  initial  appro- 
priation now  in  order  to  get  a  job  started.  We  do  not  do  that  anv 
more,  but  we  used  to  do  that.  We  used  to  commit  ourselves  to  it 
and  then  come  on  for  a  lot  more.  Now  there  has  got  to  be  a  show- 
down. For  instance,  the  Catskill  water  project  was  estimated  to 
cost  $160,000,000,  and  it  was  all  set  aside  in  the  beginning.  Then  we 
set  aside  some  $20,000,000  for  new  docks  at  Staten  Island,  and  we  set 
aside  money  for  rapid  transit  subways.  We  set  aside  the  money  and 
keep  enough  to  finish  the  job.  They  do  not  make  an  appropriation 
just  to  commit  themselves  to  it,  ana  then  come  back  next  year  and 
say,  "  You  have  got  it  started  and  must  keep  it  going." 

Mr.  Temple.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  another  question  with  regard 
to  the  make-up  of  the  board:  The  borough  presidents  sit  with  the 
board  of  aldermen  when  they  make  the  appropriations  that  are  based 
on  the  budget  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  they  sit  with  them  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Temple.  How  many  of  the  16  votes  that  go  to  make  up  the 
budget  estimates  are  cast  by  men  who  sit  with  the  appropriating 
body  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Do  you  mean  the  final  appropriating  body,  or  the 
board  of  aldermen  ? 

Mr.  Temple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Ten  out  of  16. 

Mr.  Temple.  How  would  you  classify  this  body,  or  would  it  be 
possible  to  classify  it — as  a  legislative  body  or  executive  body  t 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  budget-making  power  of  the  city  is  in  a  board 
somewhat  peculiarly  constituted,  m  that  certain  legislative  functions 
are  performed  by  administrative  officers.  The  mayor,  comptroller, 
and  president  of  the  council  have  executive  duties  or  administrative 
duties,  and  so  have  the  five  borough  presidents.  All  of  those  officers, 
except  the  comptroller  and  mayor,  sit  in  this  legislative  body,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  making  the  budget,  but  only  with  its  final 
approval.  It  has  also  the  power  to  reduce,  but  its  powers  are  not 
great  in  regard  to  the  budget. 
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Mr.  Madden.  Yet  those  men  who  sit  with  the  council  represent  only 
about  $10,500,000  of  the  total  expenditures  of  $158,000,000? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Temple.  But  they  have  10  votes  out  of  16. 

Mr.  Lewis.  When  you  add  the  president  of  the  council,  who  also 
is  the  vice  mayor  and  who  sits  with  the  board  of  estimates  and 
apportionment  m  the  making  of  the  budget. 

Afr.  Temple.  How  many  of  the  men  who  sit  in  the  budget-making 
body  also  sit  in  the  appropriating  body  that  acts  finally  on  the 
budget  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Six,  with  a  total  of  16  votes. 

Mr.  Temple.  Ten  out  of  the  16. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  suppose  one  of  them  presides  without  voting, 
except  to  cast  the  deciding  vote  ? 

Mr,  Lewis.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  the  only  three- vote  man  that  sits  in 
that  way.     Except  for  him  there  would  be  7  out  of  16  votes. 

Mr.  Madden.  In  council,  though,  they  would  have  only  1  vote  ? 

Mr,  Lewis.  That  is  true  in  council. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Whom  do  the  people  hold  responsible  for  the 
budget  ?  i 

Mr.  Lewis.  Right  straight  through  from  the  board  of  estimates 
and  apportionment  up  to  the  mayor. 

Mr.  Purnell.  There  is  fixed  responsibility  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  the  mayor  and  comptroller  absolutely  domi- 
nate the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment. 

Mr.  Temple.  How  many  votes  are  there  altogether  in  the  board 
of  alderman? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Sixty-five  or  sixty-six,  but  they  vote  only  as  individuals 
there. 

Mr.  Temple.  Those  six  men  would  not  have  the  controlling 
influence  in  the  board  of  aldermen? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir;  I  think  there  are  65  members  of  the  board 
of  aldermen,  and  the  5  borough  presidents  make  the  number  70. 

Mr.  Madden.  They  would  have  influence  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  patronage  to  distribute  among  the  members  of  the  board  of 
aldermen  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  help  or  hinder  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  They  think  it  helps  them,  but  I  think  it  is  really  a 
handicap. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  further  statement  you  desire  to 
make? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir;  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  taken  up  so  much  of 
your  time. 

t  The  Chairman.  Your  statement  was  very  interesting  and  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  broad  question  before  the  committee.     We 
thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Lewis.  I  thank  the  committee. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ARTHUR  P.  DAVIS,  DIRECTOR  AND  CHIEF 

ENGINEER,  RECLAMATION  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davis,  you  are  connected  with  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  Director  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Reclamation  Service. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  held  that  positin? 

Mr.  Davis-  I  have  been  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service  for 
about  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  engineer  by  profession  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  occupied  the  position  of  chief  engineer 
for  12  years. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  question  of  a  national  budget  is  one  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  and  no  doubt  it  is  possible  to  make  great 
mistakes  if  it  is  attempted  along  wrong  lines.  A  change  could  be 
justified  only  by  the  existence  of  serious  difficulties  with  the  present 
system.  Those  difficulties,  as  I  see  *them,  are  of  two  characters: 
First,  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  estimating  officers,  every 
bureau  of  the  Government  making  independent  estimates.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  correlate  those  estimates  with  others,  and  no 
authority  exists  by  which  it  can  be  practically  done.  The  other 
difficulty  in  the  system  is  the  large  number  of  committees  to  whom 
those  estimates  go,  and  those  committees  do  not  correlate  their 
work. 

Mr.  Maddex.  You  say  there  is  no  authority  to  correlate  the  esti- 
mates.    Has  not  the  President  that  authority? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  President  has  that  authority,  but  he  has  not  the 
machinery  with  which  to  do  it.     He  has  not  personally  the  time  to 
do  it,  and  the  necessary  machinery  has  not  been  furnished.    The 
difficulty  of  having  a  correlating  authority  at  the  executive  end 
through  which  to  make  up  an  annual  budget  that  does  take  into  con- 
sideration the  relative  importance  of  all  expenditures,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  revenues  that  are  to  be  received  and  from  which  those 
expenditures  must  be  met,  is  very  great.     The  information  upon 
which  to  base  those  estimates  must  come  from  the  executive  depart- 
ments, and  vet  no  head  of  an  executive  department  is  sufficiently 
unbiased  or  broad  in  his  point  of  view  to  pass  upon  the  whole  thing 
as  a  budget.     The  President  personally  has  not  the  time  to  do  it  and  he 
has  not  the  machinery  by  which  it  can  be  done  for  him.     That  is  one 
of  the  essential  features  of  the  proper  making  up  of  the  budget.    The 
budget  itself  should  be  distinctly  separate  and  distinguished  from 
the  appropriation  act  which  provides  the  funds  for  carrying  on  the 
Government.     The  budget  is  together  a  report,  a  statement  of  the 
financial  condition  financial  prospects,  financial  needs,  and  financial 
recommendations.     Many  of   those  features   do  not  belong  in  an 
appropriation  bill  at  all,  and  the  appropriation  bill  should  be  gotten 
together  on  an  entirely  different  ba^is.     All  appropriations  should 
be  considered  by  the  same  authority,  in  order  that  the  relative  needs 
may  be  considered,  and  in  order  that  the  funds  that  are  available 
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may  be  put  to  the  best  use.  and  that  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
functions  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  should 
be  placed  in  the  same  committee  that  considers  the  appropriations. 
The  great  trouble  now  is  that  there  is  no  consideration  together,  as 
a  whole,  of  the  appropriations  and  of  the  means  of  meeting  the 
appropriations,  but  they  are  given  separate  consideration  from  totally 
different  points  of  view.  The  Appropriations  Committee  has  to 
depend  upon  the  recommendations  from  the  executive  departments 
and  bureaus,  whose  work  is  not  correlated  at  all,  and  which,  even 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  can  not  properly  weigh  and  consider  the 
relative  importance  of  their  various  activities.  Then,  appropriations 
are  made  without  respect  to  where  the  money  is  coming  from,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  it  is  desired  to  overcome.  Even 
now,  with  the  duties  upon  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  they  are  burdened  by  an  immense  amount 
of  detail,  which  means  that  the  details  into  which  appropriation  bills 

Eare  so  voluminous  that  proper  consideration  can  not  be  given  a 
*ge  number  of  those  details,  and  they  go  through  upon  very  little 
consideration  necessarily  as  a  matter  of  physical  necessity. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  mean  in  making  up  the  estimates  for  com- 
mittees of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  mean  by  committees  of  Congress.  For  example, 
there  are  a  number  of  salaries  that  are  directly  appropriated  for,  ana 
so  great  a  bulk  of  the  appropriations  is  made  up  oy  defining  the 
salary  that  each  individual  is  to  receive  in  each  department  that  the 
head  of  the  department  can  not  intelligently  make  up  such  an  appro- 
priation. He  would  have  to  depend  upon  his  subordinates  to  do 
that,  and  while  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  a  method  of 
appropriation  which  will  not  include  all  of  those  details,  I  admit,  are 
very  great,  still,  in  my  opinion,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  goal  at 
which  to  aim. 

Mr.  Madden.  What  method  would  you  suggest  different  from  the 
one  now  employed  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  *The  method  prescribed  by  the  chairman  in  making 
appropriations  for  the  Reclamation  Service,  I  think,  approximates 
the  ideal.  When  the  law  was  enacted  requiring  us  to  submit  annual 
estimates  for  the  making  of  appropriations  lor  the  Reclamation 
Service  some  of  us  apprehended  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  but 
I  want  to  say  that  after  four  years'  experience  with  it  we  would  not 
£0  back  to  the  other  method  if  we  had  the  power.  There  has  been 
nothing  in  the  action  of  Congress  to  hamper  us,  and  while  there  are 
occasions  when  the  other  method  would  be  somewhat  more  conven- 
ient, the  dangers  are  greater  than  the  convenience  of  it,  and  it  is  a 
great  relief  to  have  Congress  share  the  responsibilities. 

One  of  the  other  difficulties  with  the  present  system  of  apportion- 
ing the  public  funds  is  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  different 
departments.  The  Treasury  Department,  for  example,  instead  of 
being  solely  the  financial  department  of  the  Gfovernment,  to  collect 
and  disburse  revenues  and  make  recommendations  concerning  them, 
has  in  it  also  the  Office  of  the  Supervising  Architect,  which  is  an 
engineering  bureau.  It  also  has  the  Coast  Guard  Service  with 
activities  totally  different  from  the  financial  functions  of  the  Treasury 
Department.    It  has  also  in  it  a  Public  Health  Service,  which  has 
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functions  totally  different  from  the  normal  or  natural  functions  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

That  makes  it  impossible  to  separate  the  different  departments 
along  the  line  of  activities.  One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of 
that  is  the  department  in  which  I  serve — the  Interior  Department. 
Three  of  the  principal  bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department  are  of  an 
engineering  nature,  but  it  includes  also  the  Patent  Office,  the  Pension 
Office,  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
which  have  practically  nothing  to  do  with  engineering  matters  and 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  They  belong  to  some  other  depart- 
ment, if  an  engineering  department  is  going  to  be  organized.  One 
of  the  steps  toward  making  it  possible  to  have  an  intelligent,  conven- 
ient, and  economical  budget  system  is  to  so  segregate  the  departments 
that  they  will  be  logically  divided,  and  so  that  the  same  class  of 
activities  will  be  in  the  same  departments,  with  different  classes  of 
activities  in  other  departments.  The  engineering  council,  which  this 
committee  represents  here,  is  now  actively  supporting  a  very  impor- 
tant measure  in  that  direction,  which  is  for  the  creation  of  a  depart- 
ment of  public  works  by  changing  the  Interior  Department  so  it 
does  not  make  a  new  department,  eliminating  from  the  Interior 
Department  those  bureaus  not  of  an  engineering  or  public  works 
nature  and  placing  in  it  some  that  are  not  in  that  department  now 
which  are  of  that  nature. 

There  are  now  seven  different  bureaus  with  engineering  functions, 
the  Treasury  Department,  with  its  Supervising  Architect's  Office;  the 
Agricultural  Department,  with  its  Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  the  War 
Department,  with  its  river  and  harbor  work;  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  with  its  lighthouse  commissioner  and  its  Bureau  of 
Standards.  All  of  those  engineering  functions  should  be  concen- 
trated in  one  department,  and  that  department  relieved  of  responsi- 
bilities of  another  nature,  such  as  the  Patent  Office  and  the  Pension 
Office ;  and  until  that  is  done,  the  burden  of  making  up  and  properly 
and  intelligently  considering  a  budget  will  be  far  greater  than  there 
is  any  necessity  of  its  being.  If  the  department  naturally  segregates 
things  into  the  various  lines  of  activity  that  greatly  simplifies  and 
greatlv  relieves  the  work  of  the  committees  of  Congress  which  have  to 
consider  this  budget,  and  at  the  same  time  tends  to  economies  be- 
cause, as  a  natural  thing,  when  fluctuating  needs  of  different  bureaus 
for  engineers  of  different  capacities  are  brought  out,  those  can  be 
better  settled  within  the  department  itself  than  by  communication 
with  other  departments  that  are  not  in  close  touch  with  such  matters. 

Mr.  Madden.  Upon  whom  would  you  place  the  responsibility  of 
originating  the  budget  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Davis.  Upon  the  President.  The  responsibility  must  be 
with  the  President,  the  executive  officer,  and  he  should  be  provided, 
in  my  opinion,  with  some  machinery  corresponding  to  what  is  called 
the  Treasury  Department  in  the  British  Government  which  has  totally 
different  functions  from  our  Treasury  Department,  in  that  it  is  the 
budget-making  department,  and  the  details  of  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing revenues  are  not  in  that  department  at  all.  They  are  in  a 
separate  department.  That  is  simply  a  difference  of  name,  but  some 
such  department,  depending  for  its  information  upon  the  other 
departments  and  their  subordinate  officers,  to  be  thoroughly  trained 
\nd  actually  to  become  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  different 
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departments  to  correlate  their  estimates  and  in  cooperation  and  con- 
ference with  these  different  departments  prune  down  where  they  are 
going  too  fast  and  correlate  them  together  so  as  to  make  a  consistent 
and  nonduplicating  system  of  expenditures  and  activities. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Would  you  have  that  body  appointed  by  the 
President  and  snhject  to  removal  by  him,  or  have  it  a  continuing 
body,  regardless  of  change  in  administration  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  should  be  absolutely  appointed  by  the  President  and 
removable  by  him,  otherwise  the  President  can  not  possibly  be  held 
responsible  for  it;  but,  probably,  some  provision  could  be  made  in  the 
law  which  would,  in  effect,  make  it  a  continuing  body  and  that  should, 
if  possible,  be  done. 

Mr.  Purnell.  What  would  you  say  to  the  proposition  of  having 
the  head  of  it  subject  to  removal  by  the  President  and  the  clerical 
force  of  trained  experts  a  continuing  body? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  is  good,  and  practically  achieved  by  putting 
an  ironclad  requirement  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  civil-service 
status  and  regulation. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Suppose  you  put  a  new  head  over  a  commission  of 
that  kind.  He  has  been  useful  in  the  campaign  of  the  President  and 
comes  in  and  finds  an  organization  that  knows  all  the  ins  and  outs  and 
all  the  details.  They  know  where  they  can  make  increases  or  help  out 
in  a  matter  where  they  have  been  urged  to  help  out,  he  is  absolutely 
helpless  in  their  hands  just  as  the  Secretary  of  War  when  he  first 
comes  in  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  when  he  first  comes  in  is  abso- 
lutely helpless.  The  War  Department  runs  on  and  the  Secretary  has 
nothing  to  do  except  to  sign  his  name,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Navy  Department  until,  if  he  is  a  studious  man,  he  acquires  some 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  his  department. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Otherwise  he  would  be  absolutely  helpless,  and 
that  would  be  true  of  this  man  with  a  continuing  civil-service  body 
as  there  is  in  the  other  departments ;  is  not  that  true  f 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  he  would  be  helpless.  He  would  be 
dependent  upon  them  for  information,  and  there  can  be  no  law  or 
no  machinery  which  will  take  the  place  of  human  honesty  and  human 
ability.  We  must  depend  upon  that  in  the  last  analysis,  but  the 
first  step  is  to  make  efficiency  and  honesty  and  good  business  methods 
possible. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  been  waiting  for  somebody,  in  connection 
with  these  hearings,  to  suggest  a  way  of  making  public  servants, 
spending  the  public's  money,  whether  it  is  the  money  of  the  city  or 
the  county  or  the  State  or  the  Government,  look  upon  the  expendi- 
ture of  that  money  as  they  would  look  upon  the  expenditure  of  your 
money  or  my  money  if  they  were  working  for  you  or  for  me,  or 
working  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  there  is  more  of  that  spirit  in  the  Government 
service  than  you  seem  to  think  there  is,  although  the  opposite  spirit 
is,  of  course,  present. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  not  found  many  public  servants  outside  of 
Congress  who  have  any  use  for  the  word  economy  and  few  of  them 
have  practiced  efficiency.  That  is  the  experience  we  are  having  and 
G&pecially  has  that  been  true  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davis,  I  fear  that  you  are  perhaps  drawing  a 
conclusion  that  is  not  warranted,  based  perhaps  on  the  way  you  are 
conducting  your  own  office.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  the 
problem  Congress  has  to  deal  with.  Here  is  an  estimate  for  the  first 
deficiency  bill.  The  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Department  asked  for 
14  clerks  of  Class  1  at  $1,200,  25  at  $1,000,  10  caleul  a  ting-machine 
operators  at  $1 ,200,  check  assorters,  7  at  $720  and  25  at  $700.  Of 
course,  these  all  receive  the  additional  compensation  of  $240  so  that 
a  clerk  at  $700  really  gets  $940  and  one  at  $720  would  receive  $960. 
Now,  we  turn  over  to  the  next  page,  and  the  Auditor  for  the  Navy 
Department  asks  for  some  additional  help  and  he  wanted  80  of  class 
4,  which  is  $1,800,  and  with  the  bonus  wouldget  $2,040;  30  of  class 
3,  at  $1,600,  and  30  of  class  2  at  $1,400.  When  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  asking  for  a  single  clerk  of  the 
grade  of  check  assorter,  although  they  have  check  assorters,  he  said 
that  his  lowest  salary  was  $900:  and  the  $900  clerk  would  receive 
$240  additional,  or  a'total  of  $1,140. 

The  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Department  comes  in  and  savs  that 
he  can  get  all  he  wants  of  the  $700  and  $720  grades  because  the  sort 
of  clerk  who  simply  assorts  checks  comes  into  the  Government 
service  at  that  rate  and  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  assort  checks,  and 
as  they  become  familiar  with  tlie  work  and  become  efficient  they  are 
advanced,  whereas  the  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Department  states 
that  he  can  not  get  them  at  all,  and  yet  both  offices  are  right  here  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  There  we  have  two  officials,  one  is  efficient 
and  one  is  inefficient,  as  shown  by  their  own  statements,  and  there 
is  where  Congress  meets  with  the  very  difficulty  that  I  fear  you  have 
not  taken  into  consideration  with  regard  to  these  inefficient  men  who 
seem  to  have  no  desire  to  economize  but  only  to  fill  his  office  with 
high-paid  clerks,  even  those  who  just  come  into  the  service  and  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  business  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  difference  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  different  officers  of  the  Government.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  these  cases. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  the  reason  why  Congress  is  forced  when 
it  comes  to  making  the  appropriations  to  give  an  official  so  many  clerks 
of  the  different  grades,  and  m  arriving  at  that  the  amount  is  always 
based  on  the  estimates,  keeping  in  mind,  where  there  are  two  services 
that  are  similar  and  the  character  of  the  employment  is  similar,  the 
wages  ought  to  have  some  relation,  one  to  the  other.  If  you  do  not 
do  that  then  you  have  the  clerk  in  the  office  where  the  salary  is  the 
lowest  asking  for  a  transfer  to  the  office  where  the  salary  is  higher  for 
the  same  character  of  work  and  that  pervades  the  Government  service 
to-day.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  the  exceptions  are  few 
and  the  general  rule  is  that  there  is  no  relation  and  no  attempt  to 
correlate  the  services  with  corresponding  salaries. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Will  not  that  very  trouble  be  relieved  by  having  one 
responsible  head  who,  in  the  last  instance,  submits  the  estimate  t 

Mr.  Davis.  To  some  extent,  possibly,  but  it  occurs  to  me,  without 
any  special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  the  very  fact  that  these 
salaries  are  made  ironclad  and  can  not  be  changed,  tempts  the  more 
experienced  executive  officer  to  be  sure  in  his  estimate  to  make  them 
high  enough,  because  he  knows  that  if  he  can  not  get  the  men  at  the 
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salary  appropriated  he  can  not  get  them  at  all,  or  he  will  have  to  put 
up  with  incompetent  people. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  What  would  be  the  result  if  he  had  a  free  hand  in 
fixing  the  salaries  in  his  department? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  he  were  the  proper  executive  officer,  the  result  would 
be  good.     If  he  were  not,  the  result  would  be  bad. 

Tne  Chairman.  If  vou  had  a  lump  sum  appropriation  in  each  de- 
partment, giving  to  the  chief  of  that  department  the  right  to  fix  the 
salaries,  he  would  not  want  to  train  a  single  clerk;  not  one  in  twenty 
would  want  to  train  clerks  but  would  pay  the  price  to  get  the  clerk 
that  somebody  else  had  trained  and  as  a  result  you  would  have  one 
department  bidding  against  the  other  and  the  sky  would  be  the  limit 
on  the  price  paid  even  to  ordinary  clerks. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  may  be  true  of  some  officials.  It  has  not  been 
my  observation,  however.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  about  the 
service  with  which  I  am  connected,  because  the  chairman  has  already 
given  it  as  high  praise  as  it  deserves,  perhaps  higher;  but  I  can  without 
immodesty  speak  of  some  other  departments  I  am  familiar  with.  I 
spent  many  years  in  the  Geological  Survey.  That  service  has  lump 
sum  appropriations  to  expend.  An  appropriation,  for  instance,  will  be 
made  for  topography.  That  broad  term  authorizes  all  manner  of 
expenses  ana  the  hiring  of  people  at  salaries,  a  few  of  which  are  fixed 
by  law,  but  the  major  portion  are  not.  That  is  true  of  their  stream 
measurements  and  of  their  geological  work.  The  same  is  true  to  a 
large  extent  of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Chairman.  In  speaking  of  the  Geological  Survey,  you  arc 
speaking  again  of  a  service  with  which  Congress  has  had  no  quarrel 
at  all. 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely,  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  an  efficient  service,  but  when  you  take 
a  service  like  those  in  the  Treasury  Department  where  there  are  over 
30,000  employees,  and  in  the  War  Department  where  there  are  around 
27,000  employees,  and  I  might  mention  others,  you  find  altogether  a 
different  condition. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  merely  mentioning  instances  that  prove  that 
making  lump-sum  appropriations  is  not  in  itself  demoralizing. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  the  last  few  years  in  every  enterprise  that  has 
been  undertaken  where  a  lump-sum  appropriation  has  been  given, 
there  have  been  inexcusable  abuses.  Every  commission  and  every 
bureau  that  has  had  a  lump-sum  appropriation  to  carry  on  a  matter 
that  the  country  was  feverishly  interested  in  having  established  and 
much  interested  in  having  well  conducted,  have  simply  recklessly 
spent  money. 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  one  other  matter  I  would  like  to  mention  with 
regard  to  these  bureaus  that  have  lump-sum  appropriations  with 
which  I  am  personally  somewhat  familiar.  It  is  possible  for  Con- 
gress, keeping  a  close  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  so  that  it  can 
be  stopped  if  abused,  to  give  much  greater  incentive  to  efficiency  and 
economy  by  certain  very  slight  and  easily  made  changes  in  the 
appropriation  bills.  For  example,  the  Geological  Survey  is  a  large 
publisher  of  maps.  Those  maps  are  sold  to  the  public.  The  money 
that  is  received  from  those  maps  must  be  turned  into  the  general 
fund  and  is  not  available  for  reexpenditure  without  ^appropriation. 
The  expense  of  printing  the  maps  is  made  the  subject  of  special 
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appropriation  in  the  regular  bill;    If  the  incentive  could  be  offered 
mat  tne  Reclamation  Service  has,  I  believe  the  effect  would  be  good. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  Geological  Survey  had  the  expenditure 
of  the  profits  from  its  map-making  bureau  it  would  stimulate  the  sale 
of  those  maps  by  means  in  its  power  and  at  least  they  would  have 
greater  incentive  to  do  so  than  they  have  now.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Forest  Service.  If  the  Forest  Service  could  spend  their  reve- 
nues without  appropriation  and  only  such  appropriations  made  them 
as  would  be  necessary  in  view  of  the  prospective  revenues,  the  Con- 
gress would  achieve  in  my  opinion  an  economy.  They  would  en- 
courage the  efficiency  and  economy  of  that  service  because  they 
could  do  more  work  with  the  same  amount  of  appropriation. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Was  there  not  a  broad  discretion  given  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  use  of  money  by  way  of  a  revolving  Fund  some  years 
ago? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Cmpbell.  I  had  the  impression  that  there  was ;  during  Mr. 
Pinchot's  days. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  not.  I  think  always  the  revenues  of  the 
Forest  Service  have  gone  into  the  general  fund  and  the  expenses 
have  been  paid  by  direct  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  Davis,  if  the  plan  you  suggested  just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  was  adopted  and  followed,  generally,  would  it  not  result, 
ultimately,  in  no  one  being  able  to  tell  just  what  the  Government 
was  costing  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  You  can  require  just  as  rigid  an  accounting 
every  year  as  possible,  and  that  under  the  present  system  is  not 
practicable,  because  there  is  not  any  machinery  for  correlating 
receipts  and  expenditures  in  one  budget.  That  is  one  of  the  principal 
advantages  in  a  budget  system.  It  would  make  it  possible  for 
Congress  to  place  all  of  the  productive  bureaus — not  tne  adminis- 
trative bureaus  purely,  of  course — upon  a  sort  of  autonomoue  basis, 
like  the  State  universities,  for  example,  are;  or  like  the  Reclamation 
Service. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Of  course,  those  officers  would  make  reports  getting 
forth  the  amount  of  money  collected  and  the  amount  expended; 
but  after  all,  those  who  are  interested  in  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government  look  to  the  appropriations  that  are  made  from  year  to 
year  as  the  cost  of  the  Government,  and  I  fancy  that  in  the  end 
there  would  be  a  great  many  people  who  would  be  deceived  as  to 
just  what  the  National  Government  was  costing  the  taxpayers  if 
that  policy  was  followed  generally. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  make  the  facts  public,  how- 
ever. I  see  there  is  a  possibility  01  concealment  of  facts  in  there  if 
that  was  deliberately  attempted,  but  any  intelligent  man  could 
work  it  out,  and  if  Congress  so  provided,  it  could  be  made  to  stand 
out  boldly  itself. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  was  not  assuming  that  anybody  would  conceal  any 
facts  about  it  deliberately,  but  even  with  a  definite,  correct  statement 
of  moneys  collected  and  moneys  expended  in  that  way,  without  hav- 
ing to  go  through  the  general  treasury  and  be  reported  from  year  to 
year,  it  seems  to  me  a  great  many  would  be,  I  will  not  say  deceived. 
but  misled. 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  should  not  be  a  definite 
appropriation  made.  There  would  have  to  be  an  estimate  of  how 
much  the  deficit  was  going  to  be  or  Row  much  the  surplus  was  going 
to  be,  and  that  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  annual 
appropriation  bill,  and  appropriation  made  accordingly.  For 
example,  the  Postmaster  General  would  come  here 

Mr.  Bybns.  That  is  what  Congress  does  now,  makes  direct  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  does  not  make  it  so  that  by  rigid  economy  he  can 
achieve  or  obtain  funds  by  which  some  desirable  thing  that  has  not 
been  provided  for  by  direct  appropriation  could  be  accomplished. 
There  is  where  the  economy  would  come  in.  The  Postmaster  General 
might,  for  example,  have  a  free  hand  so  that  he  could  institute 
various  economies,  such  as  purchase  of  mail  cars  or  something  of 
that  kind,  provided  he  could  make  enough  money  out  of  the  service 
to  pay  for  it,  and  the  proper  kind  of  man  would  soon  get  to  doing  that. 

Mr.  Bykns.  But  would  not  that  have  the  effect  of  leaving  to  the 
heads  of  the  different  services  the  power  to  initiate  policies  of  govern- 
ment without  consulting  the  policy-making  body  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would,  unless  Congress  prevented  it.  Of  course,  if 
there  was  some  particular  thing  the  Postmaster  General  wanted  to 
do  that  Congress  did  not  want  him  to  do,  they  could  prohibit  it  and 
he  would  have  to  obev. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  would  thev  know  that  until  he  had  accom- 
plished what  he  had  in  mind?  If  he  had  the  right  to  save  money 
out  of  some  other  appropriation  and  go  ahead  and  inaugurate  this 
new  system 

Mr.  Davis  (interposing).  The  policy  that  is  followed  by  the  Recla- 
mation Service  is  to  accompany  its  estimates  with  what  they  intend 
to  do  with  the  money,  and  Congress  does  not  make  an  appropriation 
confining  the  money  to  those  purposes.  It  makes  a  lump-sum  appro- 
priation for  each  project.  Wow,  when  the  end  of  the  year  comes, 
our  report  states  where  there  has  been  any  diversion,  and  my  opinion 
is  that  in  the  working  out  of  this  matter  if  a  general  policy  of  this 
kind  is  adopted  by  the  Congress,  the  departments  should  be  held 
upon  that  to  a  very  strict  accountability,  and  no  head  of  a  depart- 
ment for  the  sake  of  one  year's  free  hand  is  going  to  inaugurate  any 
great  abuse. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  your  administration 
of  the  Reclamation  fund  you  undertake  any  work  you  have  in  con- 
templation that  you  have  not  stated  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  that  I  have  not  stated  in  specific 
terms.  We  have,  for  example,  a  big  washout  on  a  canal,  if  we  had  a 
rigid  appropriation  we  could  not  repair  that. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  that  is  in  line  with  your  specific  work  on  that 
project. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  the  appropriation  is  for  a  specific  project. 
We  say,  for  example,  on  certain  projects  we  want  to  build  certain 
canals  and  we  also  say  we  want  to  carry  out  certain  drainage  work. 
The  estimate  is  made  nearly  a  year  before  it  becomes  available  and 
nearly  two  years  before  it  is  all  spent  and  conditions  are  likely  to 
change  and  our  knowledge  is  likely  to  change,  and  by  giving  us  the 
leeway  we  have,  if  we  find  that  the  property  is  being  destroyed  by 
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rising  ground  water,  we  can  postpone  some  of  the  canal  work  and 
put  more  money  on  drainage. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  that  is  an  "authorized  expenditure  and  the  com- 
mittee fully  understood  that  you  were  going  to  construct  drainage 
canals. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  might  not.  If  we  had  the  money  we  could  spend  it 
for  drainage,  although  we  had  not  said  we  were.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  have  ever  done  that,  but  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned 
that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Davis,  while  it  has  been  stated  here  that  you 
have  lump-sum  appropriations,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  appropriations 
are  specifically  made  for  specific  projects,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  know  that  is  true  of  the  Indian  Service — and  by 
the  way,  that  ought  to  be  under  your  control  rather  than  under  the 
separate  control  of  the  Indian  Office.  I  have  never  seen  any  possible 
excuse  for  having  two  reclamation  or  irrigation  services.  Then  it  is 
not  entirely  true  that  you  have  lump-sum  appropriations  out  of  which 
you  get  good  results  in  your  department. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  the  sense  I  mean  it  it  is  true.  I  do  not  mean  that 
Congress  should  not  guide,  absolutely. 

The  end  which  I  have  in  view  is  that  Congress  should  guide  more 
efficiently  and  exactly  than  it  does  now  the  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  can  not  do  that  unless  it  gives  its  attention  to  it,  and 
when  its  attention  is  paid  to  how  many  men  are  getting  $840  or  $900, 
human  comprehension  is  limited,  and  the  more  attention  that  is  given 
to  details  the  less  attention  must  be  given  to  large  matters,  and  when 
we  come  to  combine  in  one  committee,  as  a  budget  system  would 
require,  the  functions  that  are  now  performed  by  10  committees, 
that  is  going  to  be  very  greatly  emphasized. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davis,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
had  a  varied  experience  with  regard  to  these  lump-sum  appropriations 
and  has  seen  many  abuses  of  them,  and  has  seen  abuses  by  officials 
even  where  the  appropriation  was  not  in  a  lump  sum;  for  instance, 
the  Pension  Department  a  few  years  ago  was  considered  a  depart- 
ment whose  activities  were  growing  less  and  less  every  year  as  the  old 
soldiers  were  dying  off,  and  it  was  thought  that  there  was  opportunity 
to  reduce  employees,  and  finally  Congress  placed  a  provision  on  the 
appropriation  bill  that  only  25  per  cent  of  the  vacancies  caused  bv 
tne  death  of  employees  or  by  resignation  or  removal  should  be  filled. 
The  result  was  that  the  commissioner,  when  there  were  four  vacan- 
cies, would  appoint  a  man  at  the  highest  salary  obtainable  and  was 
therefore  getting  a  top-heavy  organization.  So  Congress  had  then 
to  provide  that  ne  could  not  fill  any  vacancy  until  there  were  four 
vacancies  in  one  class  of  clerks.  When  there  were  four  vacancies  of 
class  4  then  he  could  get  an  additional  clerk  of  class  4,  and  when  there 
were  four  vacancies  in  the  clerks  of  class  3,  he  could  get  a  clerk  of 
that  class,  and  so  on;  and  that  had  to  be  done  in  order  to  prevent 
the  doing  of  just  what  that  same  official  would  do  if  he  had  a  lump- 
sum appropriation.  He  would  not  have  any  clerks  at  all,  as  we 
viewed  his  disposition,  at  salaries  of  $1,200  and  $1,400. 

Now,  take  tne  budget  that  was  presented  this  morning  from  the 
city  of  New  York.  I  was  running  through  it  and  I  found  very  few 
stenographers  at  salaries  of  $1,800.     Their  salaries  are  around  $1,200 
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and  $1,400,  whereas  in  the  Government  service  we  commence  them 
at  $1,200  and  they  get  $240  a  year  additional  at  the  present  time — 
and  this  was  the  budget  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  present 
time — a  large  number  of  the  stenographers  in  every  department 
to-day  are  receiving  $2,040  a  year.  They  are  clerks  of  class  4.  I  do 
not  find  any  such  grade  in  this  budget.  There  may  be  one  or  two 
in  a  few  departments  but  the  large  number  receive  around  $1,200, 
and  that  budget  was  not  prepared  in  a  lump  sum  but  also  in  detail 
down  even  to  stenographers,  and  typists,  and  file  clerks,  etc.  They 
are  all  specified  with  the  minutest  detail  in  every  department. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  will  not  give  it  as  his  opinion 
that  that  is  wise  or  economical,  that  it  be  so  specified.  I  am  not 
able  to  speak  for  him  but  I  believe  that  is  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Davis,  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  appro- 
priated lump-sum  appropriations  for  hospitals  a  number  of  years 
ago,  and  it  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  I  think  it  was  three  years  ago, 
we  took  the  lump-sum  appropriation  out  and  appropriated  specifically 
for  the  hospital  service  in  order  to  get  anything  like  satisfactory 
results.  Money  was  being  spent  in  Washington,  being  spent  for 
traveling,  being  spent  for  mgn-priced  clerks  and  that  sort  of  thing 
rather  than  being  spent  as  was  intended  it  should  be  by  Congress 
when  the  lump  sum  was  granted,  so  that  we  were  forced  to  specify 
so  much  at  this  agency  and  so  much  at  that  agency  for  hospital 
services.  I  think  you  will  find  throughout  the  Government  service) 
outside  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  that  lump-sum  appropriations 
have  proved  very  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  regard  to  one  matter  mentioned  by  the  Chairman, 
it  may  be  true  in  general  as  he  seems  to  think,  that  lump-sum  appro- 
priations would  lead  to  the  hiring  of  thoroughly  trained  men  even  for 
continuing  long  service  in  the  Government  instead  of  training  them. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  wise.  I  have  not  found  it  wise  in  my  adminis- 
tration. We  very  seldom  take  in  people  in  the  higher  grades  from 
the  outside.  There  is  more  than  one  reason  for  that.  A  man  of 
the  same  capacity  taken  in  from  the  outside  is  not  as  good  as  the  man 
trained  in  the  service  and  promoted  into  that  capacity,  for  two 
reasons,  the  first  is  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  our  class  of  work 
which  must  differ  from  anv  other  work  to  a  certain  extent,  so  with 
the  same  capacitv  and  with  the  same  length  of  experience  he  is  not 
as  familiar  with  the  work  and  not  as  useful  to  us  as  a  man  who  could 
do  that  same  work  promoted  into  it. 

In  the  second  place,  even  if  he  is  as  useful,  the  man  who  is  the 
chief  can  not  possibly  know  him  as  well  as  a  man  who  has  served 
under  him  for  years.  He  can  not  place  him  as  well,  and  he  can  not 
give  him  the  proper  responsibilities  as  he  could  in  the  case  of  a  man 
whom  he  knows  closely.  For  those  reasons,  I  find  that  in  conducting 
a  service  well  we  seldom  take  a  man  for  one  of  the  higher  grades 
from  the  outside.  If  it  is  properly  coordinated  and  administered, 
very  often  it  will  mean  that  young  men  who  come  into  the  lower 
grades  will  be  promoted  in  accordance  with  their  development  of 
ability  and  into  the  lines  in  which  they  develop  best,  and  you  will 
not  put  men  in  higher  places  for  whi(  h  they  are  not  fitted. 
Mr.  Byrns.  As  the  Chairman  stated  a  while  ago,  you  may  look  at 

this  from  the  angle  of  the  particular  service  of  which  you  are  the 
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head,  and  which  everybody  realizes  is  an  efficient  service.  ±Z  seems 
to  mo  that  the  difficulty  is  this:  The  difference  between  a  Government 
business  and  a  private  business  is  that  those  at  the  head  of  a  private 
business  are  interested  in  conducting  the  service  so  that  it  will  make 
dividends  for  the  stockholders,  knowing  that  if  they  do  not  do  that 
they  will  soon  be  gotten  rid  of. 

'The  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  dividend-making 
concern.  We  have  heads  of  bureaus  who  have  come  up  through  the 
civil  service,  and  it  has  been  my  observation,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that 
in  many  instances,  efficient  as  they  may  be  and  anxious  to  render 
good  service  as  they  are,  they  sometimes  become  a  little  careless  with 
reference  to  the  consideration  of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
run  their  bureaus,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayer,  and  I  fear 
that  if  we  had  a  system  whereby  we  made  lump-sum  appropriations, 
leaving  it  to  the  heads  of  the  different  services  to  fix  tne  salaries,  in 
many  instances  you  would  find  that  the  salaries  were  being  fixed  out 
of  proportion  to  what  was  being  paid  on  the  outside  for  similar 
services.  They  would  be  subjected,  of  course,  to  influences  of  all 
kinds  to  increase  this  salary,  that  salary,  or  the  other  salary,  and 

Eossibly  pressure  might  come  from  Members  of  Congress  who  would 
e  interested  in  employees  in  those  bureaus.  Then,  there  is  the 
additional  incentive,  of  course,  to  secure  the  best  people  for  each 
bureau  and  to  make  the  conditions  in  that  bureau  just  as  satisfactory 
to  everybody  as  possible. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  incentives  you  mention  are,  of  course,  present  to 
a  greater  extent  under  corporate  management  than  they  are  under 
the  Government.  What  I  nave  tried  to  make  plain  is  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  it  would  be  wise  for  Congress  to  encourage  and  promote 
efficiency  by  similar  incentives  in  the  Government  service.  When  a 
corporation  man  receives  a  salary,  he  gets  credit  for  good  achieve- 
ments, and  the  same  thing  should  be  true  in  the  Government  service, 
and  where  Congress  has  an  unfortunate  experience  with  a  lump-sum 
appropriation,  it  can  change  it. 

Mr.  Btrns.  At  the  same  time,  in  private  business  he  would  not 
hold  his  position  long  if  he  did  not  only  render  efficient  service,  but 
if  he  did  not  do  his  best  to  conserve  the  funds  of  the  corporation, 
whereas  in  the  Government  service  there  is  no  such  incentive  as  the 
making  of  dividends  for  the  Government.  Where  he  renders  effective 
service  in  the  bureau,  he  will  be  retained  without  regard  to  whether 
or  not  he  has  been  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people, 
extravagant. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  often  the  case,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davis,  do  you  desire  to  say  anything  with 
regard  to  the  procedure  that  should  follow  the  budget  in  the  con- 
sideration of  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House? 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  mean  beginning  from  the  time  it  is  transmitted 
by  the  Executive? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  budget,  in  mv  opinion,  should  go  to  one  com- 
mittee. The  budget  includes  a  history  of  what  has  been  done,  a 
financial  statement  of  the  Government,  what  is  needed  for  the 
Government  next  year,  how  it  will  be  obtained  through  taxation,  or 
otherwise,  and  will  probably  include  recommendations  touching 
changes  in  existing  law.    This  committee  should  be  a  large  one,  with 
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subcommittees  that  could  be  assigned  to  the  consideration  of  the 
different  departments,  and  the  committee  should  have  represent- 
atives from  the  different  committees  of  Congress  which  have  the  law- 
making power.  The  Appropriations  Committee  is  not  a  lawmaking 
committee  and  should  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that. 

The  Citairm an.  For  instance,  take  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs:  Do  you  think  that  when  the  Army  appropriation,  or  that 
part  of  the  budget  appropriating  money  for  the  Army,  was  being 
considered  by  this  central  committee,  there  should  be  a  subcom- 
mittee the  members  of  which,  or  a  good  part  of  the  members  of 
which,  should  be  members  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  not  put  a  majority  of  them  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  would  sav  that  the  main  appropriations  committee  should 
be  composed  largely  of  respresentatives  of  other  committees,  or 
that  they  should  be  selected  with  the  principle  in  view  that  when 
the  military  portion  of  the  budget  is  being  considered  some  member 
of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  should  be  on  the  subcommittee 
which  considers  it;  but  I  think  it  would  be  fatal  to  make  it  a  ma- 
jority. That  would  be  going  back  to  the  present  system.  I  think 
that  one  member,  or  possibly  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
might  be  a  representative  from  the  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
There  should  be  some  one  from  that  committee  who  could  by  a  study 
of  the  budget  determine  what  changes  of  law  are  desirable  so  that  he 
could  inform  his  own  committee  intelligently  upon  that  point.  I 
make  that  suggestion  because  those  recommendations  in  the  budget 
include  a  good  many  things  that  verge  closely  upon  changes  in  the 
law.  For  example,  changes  in  the  revenue  law  would  necessarily  be 
closely  connected  with  the  budget,  and  there  are  many  other  laws 
that  might  affect  economical  administration  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  could  not  handle.  Thje  concentration  of  so  much  power — 
that  is,  the  power  of  the  nine  appropriating  committees  and  the 
power  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — into  one  committee 
is  one  of  the  great  objections  that  has  been  raised  in  the  arguments. 
Of  course  that  is  unavoidable,  but  this  objection  would  be  largely 
removed  by  making  up  that  committee  from  representatives  of  com- 
mittees having  lawmaking  powers. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  also  give  to  the  subcommittee  consider- 
ing appropriations  for  a  given  department  technical  advice,  or  the 
advice  of  an  expert  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  From  that  committee  ? 

The  Chairman.  From  the  committee  that  would  have  legislative 
jurisdiction  with  regard  to  the  subject? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  regard  it  as  essential  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  should  be  represented  in  that  body.  Now,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  always  dealt  with  questions  that  are 
purely  or  largely  political,  and  it  has  always  been  the  idea  of  Con- 
gross,  so  far  as  appropriations  are  concerned,  that  politics  ought  to  be 
Kept  out  and  that  it  should  be  purely  a  business  of  appropriating  the 
money  that  is  necessary  for  the  Government.  It  has  always  been  the 
idea  of  Congress  that  that  business  should  be  divorced  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  all  political  considerations.  Now,  if  we  brought  in  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  it  would  thrash  out  the 
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question  of  tariff  schedules,  where  you  would  bring  at  once  a  dear 
line  of  cleavage  in  the  whole  committee.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
while  it  has  some  elements  of  strength,  it  has  some  that  might  lead  to 
disaster,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not,  if  there  was  this  close 
working  relation  between  the  committees  that  you  have  described 
as  to  tne  totals  that  are  to  be  appropriated  before  the  bill  was  re- 
ported, so  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  this  large 
appropriation  committee  would  thoroughly  understand  the  problems 
when  the  appropriations  committee  reported  out  its  bill — that  is  if 
it  knew  how  much  additional  revenue  would  have  to  be  raised, 
ether  by  additional  taxation  or  by  a  bond  levy,  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  knew  it  also,  and  they  were  in  accord — the  prob- 
lem as  to  how  that  revenue  was  to  be  raised  and  the  details  of  work- 
ing it  out  would  be  left  to  that  committee  which  is  busy  all  the  timo 
studying  the  details  of  those  problems. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  entirely  true  that  a  great  deal  of  politics  enters 
into  the  work  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  I  regard  that 
as  one  of  the  abuses  that  the  budget  system  might  and  should  at- 
tempt to  remove.  The  raising  of  revenue  should  be  a  revenue  sub- 
ject, and  should  have  a  direct  and  positive  relation  and  connection 
with  the  expenditures  or  the  needs  for  those  revenues,  and  my  idea 
would  be  that,  while  your  proposal  would  make  a  closer  relation 
between  those  committees  and  would  greatly  improve  those  com- 
mittees, I  would  abolish  the  Ways  ana  Means  Committee  and  put 
its  functions  into  this  committee  which  receives  and  considers  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  think  different  meanings  are  being  attached  to 
the  word  "politics."  It  is  true  that  a  number  of  people  in  the 
country  believe  in  a  protective  tariff  and  another  body  of  the  people 
disbelieve  in  it,  and  they  will  divide  on  that  issue.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  regard  to  Government  policies,  and  that  dif- 
ference involves  politics.  How  can  you  keep  what  I  would  call  poli- 
tics out  of  questions  that  are  purely  questions  of  policy?  People 
divide  on  those  questions,  and  that  division  is,  of  course,  a  political 
division. 

Mr.  Davis.  Every  question  of  public  policy  is  a  political  question 
in  a  sense,  and  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  keep  such  questions  out  of 
Congress,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  keep  them  out. 

Mr.  Temple.  Is  it  desirable  to  keep  them  out  ?  The  people  must 
have  some  expression  of  their  opinions  and  they  get  that  by  electing 
Members  of  Congress.  Now,  if  you  concentrate  in  one  committee 
that  control  of  policies — and  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  where 
policies  are  expressed  except  in  appropriating  money  to  put  those 
policies  into  effect  and  raising  taxes  to  supply  the  money  for  that 
purpose — you  give  that  central  committee  control  of  all  the  activities 
of  Congress.  Now,  that  is  what  Congress  is  for,  or  the  whole  Congress 
is  one  committee  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  I  differ  from  you  on  that  last  point,  as  to  the 
control  of  the  policies  of  Congress.  There  are  two  distinct  classes  of 
activities  in  Congress:  One  is  the  law  making  activity  that  says  you 
shall  or  shall  not  and  prescribes  the  penalty.  That  is  a  strictly  gov- 
ernmental function.  The  other  is  a  business  function.  The  business 
functions  far  outweigh  in  volume  the  others,  but  they  are  not  more 
important. 
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Mr.  Temple.  Let  me  illustrate  that:  Suppose  you  have  one  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  that  has  no  appropriating  power,  but  de- 
termines the  size  of  the  Army.  A  proposal  is  now  pending  before 
that  committee  from  the  General  Staff  and  administration  to  create 
an  Army  of  509,000  enlisted  men  and  something  like  28,000  officers. 
Now,  when  we  determine  the  size  of  the.  Army  we  determine  the  size 
of  tne  appropriation.  Can  you  put  the  law-making  power  into  the 
committee  that  determines  what  the  appropriation  must  be  without 
also  putting  a  good  deal  of  the  power  to  fix  the  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  combine  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee with  the  appropriating  committee. 

Mr.  Temple.  But  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  makes  the  law, 
and  in  doing  so  determines  what  the  appropriating  committee  must 
appropriate.  That  is  true,  because  the  size  of  the  Army  is  so  fixed 
tnat  when  you  fix  the  policy  you  fix  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Davis,  do  you  desire  to  say  anything 
with  regard  to  the  procedure  after  the  bill  is  reported  to  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Temple.  I  would  like  to  have  some  consideration  given  to  the 
question  of  policv  as  separate  from  the  appropriation.  As  I  have 
said,  when  you  do  fix  the  size  of  the  Army  you  fix  the  size  of  the 
appropriation,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  when  you  determine  the 
reclamation  policy. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  question  largely  answers  itself. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  can  not  combine  them  together. 

Mr.  Temple.  Can  you  separate  the  law-making  committee  from 
the  appropriating  committee  when  the  law-making  committee  really 
determines  the  size  of  the  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  not  do  it  in  any  other  sense  than  it  is  done  now 
by  the  rules  of  the  House.  There  is  a  rule  of  the  House  against 
putting  any  kind  of  legislation  on  appropriation  bills  or  from  putting 
an  appropriation  in  a  legislative  bill. 

Mr.  Temple.  But  when  the  committee  makes  the  law,  it  also  fixes 
the  amount  that  must  be  appropriated  in  order  to  put  it  into  effect. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  a  day  in  my  recol- 
lection that  the  Army  has  been  up  to  the  point  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Temple.  Except  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  mean  that  Congress  usually  authorizes  a  larger  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  Army  than  they  can  secure  for  it  in  times  of  peace, 
and  of  course  that  is  true  in  time  of  war,  too. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  the  case  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  a  committee 
recommends  a  law  that  fixes  the  activities  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
and  the  determination  of  the  activities  means  that  money  must  be 
expended  for  them. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Temple.  And  that  determines  the  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Davis.  Congress  can  refuse  to  appropriate  any  year. 

Mr.  Temple.  Not  the  same  Congress  that  passes  the  law,  or  that 
would  not  be  likely. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  passed  19  years  ago,  and  the  same  Congress 
could  refuse  to  appropriate  for  the  same  purposes. 

Mr.  Temple.  Congress  does  inconsistent  tilings,  but  it  would  not 
do  that 
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The  Chairman.  The  law  does  not  fix  any  amount  to  be  expended 
in  any  one  year.  That  is  always  fixed  by  the  appropriation  for  each 
year. 

Mr.  Temple.  But  the  law  fixes  certain  work  that  must  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  general  law  permits  certain  work  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Temple.  With  the  intention  of  having  it  done. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  definite  amount  each  year.  The  appropria- 
tion each  year  fixes  the  amount  appropriated  for  each  project. 

Mr.  Temple.  But  they  fix  those  projects  and  appropriate  for  them 
in  conformity  with  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  fix  those  projects  and  appropriate  for 
them  in  conformity  with  tlie  law. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  does  not  prescribe  any  particular  projects. 

Mr.  Temple.  You  would  not  enact  the  law  unless  you  intended  to 
do  the  work. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  give  you  anything  of  value 
on  the  procedure  in  the  House  of  Representatives  after  the  budget 
has  been  considered  and  reported  to  the  House  by  this  committee. 
Unquestionably  the  House  should  give  very  great  weight  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee,  and  it  would  certainly  be  the 
hope  of  the  friends  of  the  budget  system  that  changes  irom  the 
recommendations  of  this  committee  which  considers  the  budget  and 
formulates  the  appropriations  would  be  rarely  made — that  is,  that 
there  would  be  a  sufficiently  close  relation  between  those  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  House  they  represent  that  they  would  be  held 
to  strict  accountability  as  to  what  thev  would  approve.  The  depart- 
ments then  would  be  held  to  such  definite  accountability  as  to  what 
they  recommended  to  the  committee,  that  this  appropriating  com- 
mittee would  not  very  often  make  drastic  changes,  nor  would  the 
budget-making  body  nor  the  House  very  often  make  changes  in  the 
recommendations.  In  other  words,  this  is  the  most  positive  and 
effective  way  of  getting  the  will  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
enforced  in  the  executive  departments. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
auditing  and  control  of  expenditures  after  the  appropriation  has 
been  made  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  the  control  of  expenditures  should  be  in  the 
same  body  that  makes  up  the  budget. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  executive  1 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  appropriation  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Davis.  Because  they  are  held  responsible  and  should  be  held 
responsible. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  held  responsible,  and  they  have  ft 
departmental  or  administrative  audit,  but  why  should  the  executive 
appoint  a  man  as  comptroller  whom  he  could  remove  at  will  if  he 
dia  not  rule  so  that  he  could  use  appropriations  for  purposes  not 
authorized  by  law  ?  Why  should  the  executive,  having  this  machin- 
ery you  speak  of,  take  away  from  the  law-making  body  machinery 
such  as  exists  in  the  British  Parliament  under  the  comptroller  and 
auditor  general,  whereby  the  audit  and  control  of  accounts  is  made 
a  check  as  against  extravagant  estimates  on  the  part  of  the  executive  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  While  that  is  an  executive  function  in  the  British 
Government,  as  I  understand  it,  of  course  the  whole  executive  depart- 
ment udder  the  Btirish  Government  is  subject  to  removal  instantly 
by  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  elements  of  executive  functions  in  it,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  report  to  Parliament  and  are  considered  to  be 
more  an  arm  of  the  law-making  or  appropriating  body  than  of  the 
spending  body. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  given  any  particular  thought  to  the 
question  of  audit  and  control? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  desire  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Xo.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HE.  WORCESTER  R.  WARNER,  OF  WARNER  & 

SWASEY  CO.,   CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Warner,  where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Warner.  My  summer  home  is  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  and  my 
business  home  is  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  My  company  is  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  which  manufactures  machine  tools  and  instruments  for 
the  Government.  It  has  been  one  of  the  largest  telescope  manu- 
facturing concerns. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  this  engineering  commission 
or  council? 

Mr.  Warner.  No,  sir;  I  am  vice  president  of  the  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  and  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  some  study  to  the  question  of  a 
change  in  our  financial  system  with  regard  to  making  estimates  and 
appropriations  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  My  only  experience  in  that  line  has  been  in  regard 
to  our  own  corporation,  which  is  a  small  one,  and  the  units  involved 
are  so  small  that  I  really  fear  that  I  can  not  bring  to  you  the  wisdom 
that  you  gentlemen  desire. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  explain  the  plan  that  you  have  in 
operation  in  the  conduct  of  your  own  business  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  That  is  really  what  I  am  speaking  of. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Warner.  Our  units  are  so  small  that  I  fear  they  will  not  be  of 
interest  to  you  after  hearing  what  these  other  gentlemen  have  said. 
Our  corporation  is  one  of  $3,000,000  capital,  with  $7,000,000  of  pro- 
duction last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  plan  of  making  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  We  have  our  executive  force  and  our  executive  man- 
agement holding  conferences.  We  have  a  board  to  pass  on  all  of 
tnose  things,  and  we  have  that  conference  of  our  leading  men.     The 
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appropriations  are  made  by  those  conferences,  and  are  passed  upon 
finally  by  Mr.  Swasey  and  myself,  who  are  the  principals  in  our 
oompany.  It  is  our  custom  to  receive  from  the  works  managers 
their  requests  for  various  things — say  requests-  for  new  machinery 
requests  for  steel,  for  cast  iron,  ana  different  supplies.  We  pass 
upon  them  in  a  very  elastic  manner,  because  during  the  war  our  pro- 
duction had  to  increase  so  rapidly  from  the  beginning  to  the  close, 
that  it  ran  over  400  per  cent  increase.  Therefore,  our  budget  esti- 
mates had  to  be  very  elastic. 

The  Chairman.  In  normal  times  do  you  make  estimates  for  next 
year? 

Mr.  Warner.  In  production,  but  not  in  total  expense,  because  we 
might  increase  or  diminish,  as  we  might  improve  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  You  really  do  not  have  a  system,  then,  that  would 
be  comparable  to  the  financial  system  of  the  United  States,  where 
appropriations  must  be  made  for  a  whole  year  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  It  does  not  compare  with  that  in  any  sense. 

The  Chairman.  Your  plan  is  so  elastic  that  even  though  you  have 
made  a  budget  for  a  part  of  the  year,  you  can  change  it  or  modify  it 
under  the  powers  that  have  been  given  you  as  the  lie  ad  of  the  con- 
cern? 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes,  sir;  and  indeed  we  do.  For  instance,  we  ap- 
propriate so  much  for  steel,  and  if  this  steel  strike  continues,  it  would 
not  interfere  with  us  for  six  months  or,  perhaps,  for  nine  months, 
because  we  have  quite  a  quantity  on  hand.  It  is  the  same  way  with 
the  other  positive  supplies.  As  the  requests  come  in,  we  see  what  is 
the  safe  thing  to  do  and  make  our  appropriations  accordingly.  Then 
we  may  increase  them,  as  we  necessarily  had  to  do  during  the  past 
two  years,  very  materially.  The  result  is  that  we  always  have  a 
surplus  of  money.  We  never  have  to  borrow  money  and  nobody 
ever  comes  to  us  to  collect  a  bill,  because  we  conduct  the  business 
under  such  a  good  system  that  we  always  have  the  money  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  report  to  your  board  of  directors  occa- 
sionally? 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  board  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  Five  members  only. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  closely  interested  and  work  in  the 
concern? 

Mr.  Warner.  All  of  them  are  active  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  a  report  to  the  stockholders  at  the 
end  of  each  year  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  present  your  budget  to  them? 

Mr.  Warner.  The  budget  is  only  submitted  to  the  board. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  board  does  not  make  a  report  of  it  to  the 
stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  the  authority  to  act  upon  it? 

Mr.  Warner.  The  stockholders  only  have  a  report  annually.  It  is 
a  close  corporation,  and  all  stockholders  except  a  few  are  our  inti- 
mates.    We  have  encouraged  our  men  or  our  leaders  to  own  the  stock. 
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The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  under  your  system,  even  in  normal 
times,  you  are  given  such  broad  powers  that  you  do  not  have  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  budget  that  you  may  have  submitted  six 
months  or  nine  months  previously  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  No,  sir;  it  has  been  changed  and  revised  all  along, 
as  the  conditions  may  have  warranted  it.  I  am  afraid  that  I  have 
very  little  information  that  will  be  of  value  to  you  in  the  considera- 
tion of  your  problem.  I  wish  I  could  be  of  more  service  to  you, 
because  the  system  as  adapted  to  our  business  runs  so  smoothly  that 
we  never  have  any  trouble  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  had  any  of  the  problems  that  come 
before  the  ordinary  administrative  officer  in  the  Government  service? 

Mr.  Warner.  No,  sir.  I  am  glad  to  hear  vour  opinion  of  the 
cost-plus  contract,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  stooa  out  strongly  against 
it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  took  quite  a  large  contract  from 
the  Government,  and  the  War  Department  urged  us  to  take  a  cost- 
plus  contract.  I  stood  out  against  it  and  told  them  that  it  would 
De  impossible  for  us  to  introduce  such  an  element  of  discord  as  that 
into  our  establishment.  Under  that  arrangement  the  more  the  thing 
cost  the  more  we  would  get,  and  I  protested  against  it  and  asked  for 
our  contracts  straight. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  a  successful 
business  man  on  that  question,  because  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  in 
its  practical  results  it  nas  disturbed  the  industries  of  America  and 
the  labor  of  America  more  than  anything  else  could  possibly  have 
done. 

Mr.  Warner.  I  stood  out  against  it.  We  had  during  the  war 
abqut  1,600  men  in  our  own  factory  and  12  or  15  factories  were  work- 
ing for  us,  and  to  have  introduced  any  such  element  as  that  into  our 
work  would  have  been  extremely  demoralizing. 

Mr.  Pitrnell.  Was  it  demoralizing  to  your  employees 't 

Mr.  Warner.  It  would  have  been  if  we  had  tried  it.  You  could 
not  keep  such  a  thing  a  secret  from  your  employees.  They  would 
learn,  of  course,  that  the  more  a  thing  cost  the  more  we  would  get. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  a  cost-plus  contract  on  the  basis  of  5 
per  cent  of  the  cost,  they  would  know  that  if  a  carpenter  was  paid 
S4  per  day  you  would  receive  a  profit  of  that  on  20  cents,  whereas 
if  you  paid  the  carpenter  $10  per  day  you  would  make  a  profit  of 
50  cents  * 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  both  yourself 
and  the  carpenter  to  have  the  price  boosted  just  as  high  as  possible? 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes,  sir.  The  basis  of  any  profit  in  a  concern  like 
ours  is  efficient  production,  and  our  aim  in  everything  we  do  is  toward 
that. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement. 

Mr.  Warner.  I  wish  I  could  be  of  more  service  to  you. 

140868—19 28 
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STATEMENT   OF   MB.   FRANCIS   OAKEY,   ffO.   61   BBOADWAT. 

NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  vour  business  or  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  I  am  a  certified  public  accountant. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  with  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  I  am  consulting  accountant  for  the  Bureau  of  Effi- 
ciency. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  became  consulting  accountant  for  the 
bureau  where  were  you  employed  or  engaged  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  I  have  been  practicing  public  accounting  for  12  years. 

The  Chairman.  Where  has  been  your  place  of  residence  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Oakey,  have  you  given  any  consideration  to 
the  question  of  a  change  in  our  laws  with  regard  to  making  estimates 
and  appropriations  for  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  For  the  past  8  or  10  years  I  have  been  doing  Govern- 
ment work  of  various  kinds  from  time  to  time.     I  was  chiei  account- 


tion  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  I  was  chief  of  the  special  inves- 
tigation staff  of  the  New  i  ork  customhouse  under  Collector  Mitchel. 
and  in  that  capacity  made  an  investigation  of  the  business  methods 
of  the  customhouse.  After  that  I  was  expert  accountant  to  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  in  that  capacity  devised  and  installed 
the  accounting  system  for  the  operation  of  the  canal.  I  was  later 
chief  accountant  of  the  Panama  Canal.  For  two  years  I  was  senior 
accountant  for  the  bureau  of  municipal  research  of  New  York  City, 
and  I  investigated  the  budget  in  New  York  City  and  the  accounting 
system  there,  and  also  made  investigations  in  most  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  United  States.  I  was  consulting  accountant  to  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  I  was  expert  accountant  attached  to  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  and  served  on  the  committees  that  wrote 
income-tax  regulations.  I  was  auditor  in  chief  of  the  United  States 
Government  explosives  plants  and  organized  and  directed  the  auditing 
work  of  the  plant  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.  At  the  present  time  I  ^m 
consulting  accountant  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Efficiency,for 
the  Institute  for  Government  Research  in  Washington,  for  the  New 
York  bureau  of  municipal  research,  and  for  the  Rochester  bureau  of 
municipal  research. 

The  Chairman.  Your  work,  I  assume,  has  been  of  such  a  character 
as  to  give  you  considerable  insight  into  the  present  method  of  esti- 
mating for  public  expenditures  as  well  as  the  audit  and  control  of 
expenditures? 

Mr.  Oakey.  Yes.  While  I  was  chief  accountant  of  President  Tafts 
economy  and  efficiency  commission  we  prepared  a  budget  which  was 
submitted  to  Congress.  I  prepared  for  that  budget  the  financial 
statements,  although  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Wood,  who  is  here,  did  the 
bulk  of  the  work  on  the  estimates — the  statements  relating  to  ex- 
penditures. I  prepared  the  statements  relating  to  balance  sheets, 
operation  accounts,  etc.     I  should  also  state  that  while  I  have  had 
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considerable  experience  in  budget  work  and  Government  accounting, 
every  budget  I  ever  worked  on  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  failure  as  an 
instrument  of  information  and,  therefore,  my  experience  has  taught 
me  more  how  not  to  make  a  budget  than  how  to  make  one. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  experience  led  you  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion  

Mr.  Oakey  (interposing).  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  As  to  how  we  might  make  some  ad- 
vance in  the  way  of  preparing  a  budget  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  I  have  very  definite  opinions  on  that  subject.  I  think 
there  should  be  some  businesslike  procedure  in  the  Lnited  States 
Government  relating  to  the  authorization  of  expenditures  and  the 
relation  of  those  expenditures  to  the  revenues.  In  other  words,  I 
think  that  there  should  be  a  definite,  concrete  financial  program  every 
year.    In  order  to  effect  that  result,  the  best  system  that  has  been 

{>roposed  up  to  date  is  some  sort  of  budget  system.  There  are  various 
orms  of  budget  systems — the  executive  budget,  the  legislative 
budget,  the  budget  prepared  by  an  administrative  board,  and  the 
budget  prepared  by  an  administrative-legislative  board.  Those  are 
some  of  the  kinds  of  budgets  suggested.  I  want  to  make  very  clear 
my  opinion  of  those  terms,  which  I  think  are  only  terms,  because 
various  meanings  have  been  attached  to  them.  Those  that  seek  to 
establish  the  true  executive  budget  seek  to  take  away  from  Congress 
certain  powers  that  Congress  has.  Those  that  seek  to  establish  a 
legislative  budget  do  the  reverse — attempt  to  take  away  from  the 
executive  branch  certain  powers  that  have  been  vested  in  that 
branch  by  the  Constitution.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  see  any  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  by  your  committee  abandon,  if  possible, 
these  terms  and  ideas  and  adopt  a  budget  in  which  both  branches  of 
the  Government  shall  play  their  respective  parts.  They  each  have 
a  very  definite  part  to  play  and  each  part  is  very  different,  in  my 
opinion,  and  what  I  should  like  to  see  established  is  a  budget  in 
which  each  branch  of  the  Government  would  take  its  full  responsi- 
bility and  play  its  full  part.  Therefore,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  an 
executive  budget  as  such  or  a  legislative  budget  as  such  or  any  of 
the  various  forms  thereof.  The  executive  budget,  which  takes  away 
from  Congress  the  power  to  increase  the  estimates  of  the  executive 
branch  or  to  introduce  new  appropriations  or  new  plans  for  expendi- 
ture, is  not  what  is  wanted  nere,  in  my  opinion.  It  seems  to  me, 
although  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 
A  budget  is  a  financial  plan  or  program  for  a  definite  future  fiscal 
period,  setting  forth  on  the  one  hand  the  expenditures  to  be  made, 
and  on  the  other  the  means  that  are  proposed  for  financing  those 
expenditures. 

In  the  United  States  Government  there  has  been  very  little  con- 
sideration, according  to  my  observation,  of  the  revenue  or  financing 
side  of  the  estimates.  It  is  true  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
prepares  an  estimate  of  revenues,  but  I  believe  that  estimate  is  a 
pure  guess  and  is  not  prepared  with  the  same  thoroughness  as  the 
estimated  expenditures.  I  wish  to  bring  out  clearly  that  the  esti- 
mates of  revenues  and  of  borrowings  are  as  important  in  their  aspects 
as  the  expenditures.  As  I  understand  the  Constitution,  the  duties 
of  the  two  branches  are  entirely  different.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  to 
me,  at  least,  that  the  Executive  must  prepare  the  estimates,  since 
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the  Constitution  provides  that  the  Executive  shall  report  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  it  is  also  perfectly  obvious  that  none  of  the 
responsibilities  for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  estimates  can  be 
taken  away  from  Congress. 

Mr.  Puknell.  May  I  interrupt  you?  I  want  to  get  one  point 
clear  in  mind.  Do  you  say  that,  in  your  judgment,  it  is  impossible 
to  have  an  executive  budget  without  taking  away  from  Congress  the 
rights  which  it  has? 

Mr.  Oakey.  There  have  been  various  forms  of  executive  budgets. 
I  suppose  the  one  in  England  is  the  most  complete  executive  budget 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Government,  as  they  call  it  there,  is 
really  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  budget  as  pre- 
pared is,  in  effect,  a  House  of  Commons  proposal  before  it  starts  on 
its  way  to  the  House.  Furthermore,  thelack  of  power  for  increasing 
an  item,  or  introducing  a  new  item,  makes  it  still  more  an  executive 
budget.  Now,  that  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  that  kind  of  a 
budget,  in  my  opinion,  can  not  be  established  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Purnell.  We  have  been  led  to  believe  here  that  the  first 
thing  of  importance  in  the  budgetary  legislation  is  to  fix  responsi- 
bility. If  we  have  an  executive  budget  which  fixes  the  responsibility 
in  tfie  President,  if  he  prepares  that  budget  carefully  and  submits  it 
to  Congress,  and  Congress,  through  its  rules,  permits  itself  to  tear 
that  budget  to  pieces,  then  we  still  have  the  responsibility,  but  it 
has  been  transferred  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Oakey.  I  think  the  two  responsibilities  are  entirely  different. 
I  think  that  the  President,  or  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, should  formulate  a  financial  program  each  year  and  submit 
it  to  Congress  and  take  responsibility  for  it.  Then  I  think  that 
Congress,  in  doing  its  part,  should  take  responsibility  for  any  changes 
that  it  makes  in  the  proposals  that  come  from  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Purxell.  You  want  to  make  them  jointly  responsible  to  the 
country  for  the  budget  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  No;  1  do  not  want  to  make  them  jointly  responsible 
in  any  sense.  I  want  to  make  them  separately  responsible  ior  their 
separate  respective  parts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  branch  of  the 
Government  has  all  the  power  that  it  needs,  but  does  not  have  the 
machinery  to  do  this  thing.  In  my  opinion,  what  is  needed  is  a  legis- 
lative buiget  bureau  and  also  an  executive  budget  bureau  of  some 
kind. 

Mr.  Purxell.  Which  branch  of  the  Government  do  you  think  the 
people  would  hold  responsible  for  appropriations  at  the  present 
time '( 

Mr.  Oakey.  For  appropriations,  they  hold  Congress  responsible, 
I  think,  but  appropriations  are  not  the  budget.  They  are  only  the 
medium  by  which  the  budget  is  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Do  you  think  the  Congress  or  the  President  is  in*- 
responsible  for  the  budget  under  our  present  system  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  Oh,  under  our  present  system  I  do  not  think  the  people 
know  who  is  responsible.  There  is  no  means  of  fixing  the  respon- 
sibility, because  under  the  present  system  the  budget  is  not  gathered 
together  into  one  document  or  a  collection  of  documents,  and  it  do«> 
not  receive  the  official  approval  as  a  whole  by  the  President  or  his 
Cabinet.     It  is  a  collection  of  entirely  separate  proposals,  and  I  do 
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not  see  how,  tinder  that  procedure,  the  executive  branch  could  bo 
held  responsible.  When  the  estimates  reach  Congrats  they  are  again 
divided,  andagain  there  is  a  divided  responsibility,  as  has  been  brought 
out  here.  What  I  want  to  see  is  one  oudget  which  in  its  first  stages 
shall  be  a  collection  of  estimates,  a  financial  program  prepared  by  the 
executive  branch,  and  for  which  the  executive  brancn  will  take  full 
responsibility,  purely  as  a  proposal. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  an  executive  budget  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  I  mean  a  budget  for  which  the  Executive  takes  the 
full  responsibility. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  understand  that,  but  you  said  you  wanted  to  see  an 
executive  budget  bureau,  or  a  legislative  budget  bureau  established. 
What  do  you  mean  by  a  legislative  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  I  want  to  see  the  machinery  provided  for  each  branch 
of  the  Government  by  which  it  can  take  this  responsibility. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  kind  of  machine  do  you  think  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  executive  branch  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  I  think  you  should  have  a  bureau,  which  need  not  be 
a  very  big  one,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  which  would  be  to  collate 
and  make  consistent  the  estimates  that  come  from  the  various  depart- 
ments. It  is  obvious  that  the  estimates  have  got  to  be  prepared 
respectively  by  the  various  bureaus  and  departments  in  the  beginning. 
Then  I  think  they  should  be  gathered  together  in  one  whole  by  some 
agency  under  the  President,  so  that  the  whole  thing  can  be  considered 
by  the  Cabinet  and  can  be  offered  to  the  Congress  as  the  proposal  of 
the  Executive.  Now,  that  does  not  mean  by  such  procedure  that 
any  powers  shall  be  taken  away  from  Congress.  It  simply  means  that 
the  President  will  be  supplied  with  the  machinery  that  he  needs  in 
order  to  do  this  thing. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Should  that  bureau  have  a  power  of  revision  of 
estimates  before  submitting  them  to  the  President  or  the  Cabinet? 

Mr.  Oakey.  I  think  it  should  have  all  the  power  there  is  in  making 
recommendations  and  criticizing  the  recommendations  of  the  depart- 
ments and  giving  the  President  the  facts  upon  which  he  can  judge 
whether  he  wants  to  increase  or  reduce  the  estimates  before  he  makes 
his  whole  proposal. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Of  course,  the  President  can  not  go  into  any  details  ¥ 

Mr.  Oakey.  Of  course  not.  Under  the  present  situation,  with  the 
duties  that  he  now  has,  he  must  rely  on  some  one  to  tell  him  what  the 
facts  are,  and  under  the  present  system  he  does  not  have  the  machin- 
ery. I  do  not  think  that  machinery  should  be  in  the  Treasury. 
By  habit,  custom,  or  precedent  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
the  work  of  revising,  collating,  and  gathering  together  the  estimates 
should  be  in  the  Treasury  Department  or  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Just  because  it  has  to  do  with  financial  matters  does  not 
mean  that  it  should  be  in  the  Treasury  Department.  The  main 
point  in  my  mind  is  that  there  should  be  such  an  agency.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  particularly  important  where  Congress  places  it  under  thb 
President  by  law.  The  expenditure  side  of  the  estimates  is  a  subject 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  no  more  to  do  with,  except  in 
his  own  department,  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  any  other 
Secretary.  He  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  preparing  the  estimates  of 
revenues.    That  is  one  of  his  functions  and  it  should  be  continued 
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so.  But  why  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  have  respon- 
sibility for  reviewing  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  we  will 
say,  before  they  go  to  the  President  for  his  final  approval,  is  some- 
thing that  I  can  not  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  after  the  budget  has  been  thus  prepared  and 
approved  by  the  President  and  transmitted  to  Congress,  then  what 
course  do  you  think  it  should  take? 

Mr.  Oakey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  my  opinion  on  that 
subject  is  very  valuable  to  your  committee,  because  I  have  never 
made  a  study  of  the  procedure  of  the  Congress.  Mv  experience  has 
been  wholly  on  the  accounting  or  executive  side.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  there  should  be  a  central  consideration  of  some  kind,  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate,  of  the  whole  proposal.  Now,  how  that 
should  be  worked  out  I  am  not  competent  to  say.  The  thing  should 
not  be  split  up,  in  my  opinion,  and  one  phase  of  the  expenditures 
considered  by  one  committee  and  another  phase  considered  by 
another  committee,  because  under  those  conditions  there  will  never 
be  a  consideration  of  the  financial  program  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  And  that  you  regard  as  absolutely  essential  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  Oh,  certainly.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  how  the  Senate 
or  the  House  could  rearrange  their  machinery  in  order  to  do  that, 
because  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  third 
step,  and  that  is  the  audit  and  control  of  the  expenditures  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  Yes.  That,  again,  is  a  subject  that  I  have  done  a  good 
deal  of  work  in.  I  think  there  should  be  an  officer  under  Congress, 
a  comptroller  general  or  an  auditor  general,  I  do  not  care  what  you 
call  him  particularly,  who  should  be  responsible  to  Congress  and 
whose  duties  should  be,  first,  to  carry  on  the  auditing  work  that  is 
now  carried  on  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Puknell.  How  would  you  have  him  appointed  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  I  would  have  him  appointed  by  Congress.  There  has 
been  a  proposal  that  he  should  be  appointed  by  the  President  subject 
to  removal  by  Congress.  I  would  like  to  see  the  auditing  work 
entirely  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Should  not  there  be  an  administrative  audit 
separate  from  that  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  There  should  be  an  audit  in  the  departments,  but  I 
think  that  audit  should  be  prescribed  by  the  comptroller  general, 
because  at  the  present  time  every  voucher  is  audited  three  times,  first 
by  the  disbursing  officer^  who  pays  it — and  he  will  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  paying  out  money  for  the  Government  unless  he 
knows  the  voucher  is  legal  and  valid ;  second,  that  voucher  is  given 
a  sort  of  administrative  examination  in  Washington ;  third,  it  is  given 
the  Treasury  examination  under  the  auditor  who  has  jurisdiction 
over  it.  There  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  lay  out  a  well-planned, 
consistent  consideration  of  that  document  from  the  time  it  is  presented 
to  the  disbursing  officer  until  it  is  passed  by  the  final  auditing  officer. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  not  make  this  auditor  general  or 
comptroller  general  an  officer  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  If  I  understand  what  you  mean,  I  would  make  him  an 
officer  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  be  an  official  of  Congress,  and  he  would 

v^nge  with  Congress? 
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Mr.  Oaket.  That  is  another  question.  I  think  his  qualifications 
should  be  absolutely  rigidly  examined  and  there  should  be  no  politics 
in  his  appointment. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  But  there  would  be.  You  could  not  keep  it  out 
if  he  was  simply  an  officer  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Oakey.  l  mean  that  some  method  should  be  adopted  whereby 
such  an  officer  should  remain  in  office,  and  that  he  could  not  be 
removed  except  by  proof  of  inefficiency  or  dishonesty.  I  think  he 
should  be  appointed  on  good  behavior  to  serve  as  long  as  he  did  his 
work,  and  he  should  be  protected  by  a  hearing  before  he  could  be 
removed. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  if  he  is  to  serve  as  a  comptroller  general 
and  pass  on  the  legality  of  expenditures  under  the  appropriations,  it 
seems  to  me  he  must  be  more  than  an  officer  of  Congress.  If  he  is  to 
tell  some  other  official  of  the  Government  what  he  can  do  and  what 
ho  can  not  do,  he  must  be  an  official  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Oakey.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  do  not  understand  that 
viewpoint. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  sitting  in  review  of  the  legality  of  a  certain 
act  of  Congress,  and  he  has  a  judicial  function  to  perform.  Now,  in 
performing  that  function,  it  would  seem,  if  he  kept  that  position  in 
harmony  with  other  offices  of  the  Government,  that  he  would  be  more 
than  simply  an  officer  of  one  department  ol  the  Government,  and 
that  is  the  legislative  branch,  but  ne  would  be  an  officer  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Oakey.  Well,  I  do  not  consider  that  the  function  of  auditing 
is  an  executive  function  at  all,  to  start  with. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  passing 
upon  the  legality  of  expenditures,  the  functions  of  the  comptroller 
are  a  little  different  from  the  functions  of  the  auditor.  He  passes  on 
questions  of  legality. 

Mr.  Oakey.  I  understand  that  is  one  of  his  chief  functions. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  he  is  only  an  officer  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  he  could  not  possibly  have  the  standing 
that  he  would  have  if  he  was  an  officer  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Oakey.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  all  this  machinery  that 
is  now  in  the  Treasury  by  which  a  disbursing  officer  gets  credit — and 
only  through  which  ne  can  get  credit  for  an  expenditure — were  in 
this  office,  and  a  voucher  that  a  disbursing  officer  had  to  pay  could 
not  be  credited  to  his  account,  and  he  could  not  be  relieved  of  that 
accountability  against  him  until  the  controller  general  had  approved 
the  voucher.  I  do  not  see  wha£  more  standing  the  controller  general 
would  need  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  principal  objection,  if  we  make 
him  simply  an  officer  of  the  House  or  an  officer  of  Congress,  is  the 
difficulty  standing  in  the  way  of  his  being  changed  just  as  all  officers 
of  the  House  and  Senate  change  when  there  is  a  change  in  the  political 
complexion  of  those  two  bodies.  By  the  time  a  man  became  trained 
to  the  duties  of  the  office,  a  political  change  in  those  two  bodies 
would  necessarily  bring  about  a  change  in  all' of  the  officers. 

Mr.  Oakey.  Mr.  Chairman,  judges  are  free  from  that,  to  a  certain 
degree. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  not  appointed  by  the  Congress. 
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Mr.  Oakey.  I  understand  that,  but  can  you  not  throw  around  this 
officer  similar  protection  to  that  thrown  around  judges  ¥ 

The  Chairman.  But  if  he  is  appointed  by  joint  resolution  of  the 
two  bodies  he  can  be  removed  by  joint  resolution  and  some  one  else 
appointed  in  his  place. 

Mr.  Oakey.  He  could,  but  I  suppose  the  law  could  provide  that 
he  could  only  be  removed  on  account  of  malfeasance  or  inefficiency. 
Then  do  you  not  suppose,  if  he  had  done  his  duty  that  he  would 
have  sufficient  supporters,  and  that  there  are  enough  men  in  the 
House  and  Senate  who  would  support  a  man  who  could  prove  that 
he  has  done  his  work  properly  ? 

Mr.  Temple.  If  he  was  appointed  under  authority  of  law  and  the 
law  must  be  passed  by  botn  Houses  and  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  would  than  become  an  officer  of  the  United 
States.  If  he  is  appointed  by  either  House  of  Congress  he  is  appointed 
by  resolution  of  tnat  House  only,  which  the  other  House  nas  no 
control  over.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  officer  at  all  who  is  a  joint 
officer  of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  Oakey.  Is  not  that  possible  ? 

Mr.  Temple.  The  Constitution  provides  that  officers  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  so  that  we  are  limited  to 
that  extent,  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Oakey.  But  Congress  appoints  numerous  commissions  and 
investigating  bodies  from  time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  they  are  not  officers. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Could  you  not  arrive  at  the  same  object  by  providing 
that  he  should  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  without  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  only  subject  to  removal  by  the  joint  action  of 
Congress  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  That  may  be  a  way  to  do  it.  All  I  am  after  is  the 
object  that  there  should  be  such  an  officer. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  would  meet  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Oakey.  The  object  that  I  am  after,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
this  officer  shall  be  responsible  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  You  are  familiar  with  the  present  audit  system  in 
the  Treasury  Department  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  each  auditor  has  a  different 
system  of  audit  or  whether  they  are  all  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  They  are  all  intended  to  be  the  same.  As  you  may  know , 
the  Comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury  supervises  their  work, 
and  they  are  all  doing  their  work  presumably  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  laid  down  by  him  and  presumably  in  accordance  with 
law,  because  if  there  is  a  dispute  in  any  auditmg  office  with  respect 
to  an  item,  it  comes  to  the  comptroller  and  he  gives  final  decision. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  What  do  you  think  of  the  system?  Is  it  a  good 
system  of  audit  which  is  established  there  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  Of  course,  it  is  only  an  audit  as  to  law  and  evidence 
presented  in  documentary  form.  It  is  not  an  audit  of  fact.  The 
Treasury  has  nothing  to  do  with  establishing  the  facts.  They  have 
to  accept  the  facts  as  shown  in  documents  that  come  to  them. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Is  that  a  correct  system? 

Mr.  Oakey.  That  has  got  to  be  done.  There  has  got  to  be  an 
examination  for  the  purpose  of  finally  determining  whether  an  ex- 
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penditure  has  been  made  in  accordance  with  law,  and  whether  the 
disbursing  officer  who  made  it  should  receive  credit  for  it  in  his 
accounts.  An  administrative  audit  is  not  an  audit  in  fa<t.  There 
again  they  must  accept. the  facts  that  some  to  them  from  the  field. 
It  is  only  in  the  field  that  a  real  audit  can  be  made.  At  the  present 
time  some  of  the  departments,  notably  the  Post  Office  Department, 
are  doing  that  very  thing.  Now,.  I  think  that  the  field  audit,  the 
administrative  audit  ana  the  Treasury  audit  should  all  be  coor- 
dinated and  placed  under  one  authority,  as  to  method  but  not  as  to 
personnel.     It  would   be  difficult  and    probably   impracticable  to 

?lace  field  inspectors  under  a  comptroller  general  in  Washington, 
'heir  methods  should  be  definitely  prescribed,  I  think,  by  the  <  entral 
officer,  so  that  their  work  would  be  one  well-planned  and  coordinated 
procedure,  which  is  not  the  fact  to-day. 

Mr.  Temple.  Do  you  find  uniform  systems  in  the  various  depart- 
ments? 
Mr.  Oakey.  Of  auditing? 
.Mr.  Temple.  And  accounting? 

Mr.  Oakey.  No,  sir.  There  are  as  many  systems  of  administra- 
tive auditing  and  accounting  as  there  are  departments  and  bureaus, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  can  not  be  any  budget  at 
the  present  time.  I  want  to  make  that  very  clear,  that  there  will 
never  be  a  budget  in  the  United  States  unless  the  accounting  systems 
are  brought  up  to  date  and  made  to  produce  the  information  that  the 
Executive  needs  and  that  Congress  needs.  If  that  work  .was  begun 
now  it  would  not  be  finished,  in  my  opinion,  for  two  or  three  years. 
I  think  anyone  who  believes  that  by  passing  a  law  or  taking  any 
similar  procedure  a  budget  can  be  established  without  revising  the 
accounting  system  of  the  United  States  is  not  informed  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Temple.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  system.     Do  you  think  there  should  be  greater  uniformity  ? 

Mr.  Oakey.  I  think  there  should  be  greater  uniformity  in  regard 

to  accounting  for  appropriations,  funds,  and  allotments,  reservations, 

etc.    In  respect  to  the  analysis  of  expenditures  and  accounting  for 

expenditures  at  the  present  time  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there 

is  no  department  that  produces  an  analysis  of  expenditures  in  such 

form  that  it  will  convey  all  the  information  that  Congress  wants 

or  that  the  Executive  wants  as  to  the  justification  of  the  expenditures 

that  have  been  made.     I  was  going  to  suggest  the  second  function 

of  this  c  entral  auditing  officer,  wnic  h  would  be  to  pres'  ribe  the  methods 

of  accounting,  which  would  include  the  analysis  of  the  expenditures 

to  be  made  and  the  analysis  of  the  revenues.     When  I  was  chief 

accountant  under  President  Taft's  commission  in  every  system  that 

we  revised  we  were  required  by  law  to  present  all  new  forms  to  the 

comptroller.     I  found  that  half  of  the  forms  that  I  submitted  the 

comptroller  declined  to  approve  because  he  said  he  had  nothing  to 

do  with  them.     For  example,  he  would  not  consider  the  forms  for 

analysis  of  revenues,  expenditures,  etc.     He  would  only  approve 

touchers,  accounts  current,  et\     Then  the  third  fun'  tion  of  the 

<;omptroller,  I  think,  should  be  to  investigate  and  report  to  Congress 

in  two  ways.     First,  on  the  estimates  for  the  future  fisral  period 

when  they  come  from  the  executive  bran*  h,  he  should  accumulate 

such  facts  as  are  necessary  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion  to  Congress 
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as  to  whether  a  procedure  or  an  expenditure  is  justifiable.  Then 
there  is  another  line  of  investigation  that  I  think  he  should  follow, 
and  that  is  to  determine  currently  throughout  the  year  whether  the 
financial  program  that  has  been  enacted  into  law  by  Congress  is 
being  carried  out.  At  the  present  time  there  are  instances  of  depar- 
ture from  the  intention  that  Congress  had  in  mind,  and  it  is  difficult 
in  some  cases  for  Congress  to  get  that  information  without  making 
an  extensive  investigation  into  a  department.  By  such  powers  the 
comptroller  could  tell  the  committee  and  Congress  whether  a  pro- 
posed increase  was  justifiable. 

Mr.  Temple.  Mr.  Oakey,  at  that  point,  is  that  one  of  your  chief 
reasons  for  thinking  that  this  audit  system  ought  to  be  under  the 
control  of  Congress,  rather  than  under  the  control  of  any  other 
authority? 

Mr.  Oakey.  Yes;  I  think  that  the  auditing  work  and  the  investi- 
gation work  that  I  have  outlined  are  more  or  less  inseparable,  that 
by  the  process  of  auditing  a  large  amount  of  facts  are  obtained 
relating  to  this  subject  of  the  justification  of  expenditures,  and  if  you 
separate  the  auditing  from  the  investigating  you  are  going  to  have 
duplication  of  effort.  I  think  that  auditing  is  not  an  executive 
function  at  all.  I  would  not  have  the  comptroller  in  charge  of  the 
keeping  of  the  account — to  make  myself  clear,  the  bookkeeping 
itself.  The  actual  making  of  entries  in  books  is  an  executive  matter, 
but  I  would  give  him  a  power  to  examine  those  entries.  That  is 
auditing.  The  two  things  are  entirely  distinct  and  separate.  One 
is  an  executive  function  and  the  other  is,  I  think,  largely  a  legislative 
function. 

Mr.  Temple.  To  see  whether  the  accounts  furnish  evidence  that 
the  politics  fixed  in  the  law  have  actually  been  carried  out? 

Mr.  Oakey.  Yes.  That  is  merely  a  method  of  determining  the 
very  things  that  the  appropriating  committees  now  attempt  to 
discover  by  ex  parte  evidence.  It  is  investigating  first-hand  the 
methods  that  this  committee  tries  to  investigate  in  this  room.  Is 
not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Temple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oakey.  It  is  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of  these  inquiries 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  attempts  to  make  without  going 
into  the  departments.  The  Appropriations  Committee  has  not  the 
time  to  go  into  the  departments  and  therefore  I  think  they  should 
have  an  agency  to  do  that  for  them. 

Mr.  Temple.  You  mean  such  investigations  as  are  made  by  the 
various  expenditure  committees  when  they  do  make  investigations  i 

Mr.  Oakey.  Yes.  This  comptroller  or  executive  officer  should 
make  any  investigation  that  the  committee  suggests.  The  budget 
being  a  financial  program,  it  is  essential  that  the  accounting  system 
should  be  consistent  therewith,  and  therefore  that  is  another  reason 
for  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  comptroller  general  the  power  of 
prescribing  the  methods  for  accounting.  I  mean  to  say  that  if  we 
are  to  produce  intelligent  estimates  of  revenues  and  of  expenditures, 
they  have  got  to  be  produced  from  accounts  and  from  statistics. 
If  tne  comptroller  is  doing  the  auditing  and  making  the  investigation, 
he  has  also  got  to  prescribe  the  methods  of  accounting  so  as  to  get 
what  Congress  wants.  Therefore  I  think  it  ought  to  be  all  under  one 
officer  who  is  responsible  primarily  to  Congress.     In  prescribing 
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methods  of  accounting  I  do  not  think  that  the  comptroller  general 
should  disregard  the  needs  of  the  executive  in  respect  to  information 
that  is  needed  in  his  work.  It  so  happens  that  sometimes  the  execu- 
tive needs  different  kinds  of  information  from  what  Congress  needs 
in  respect  to  expenditures.  While  his  first  duty  should  be  to  see 
that  accounts  are  kept  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  produce  the  in- 
formation that  Congress  has  got  to  have,  the  comptroller  general 
should  not  overlook  the  executive's  needs  for  information.  The 
investigation  by  the  comptroller  general  is  a  very  large  undertaking, 
and  in  order  to  do  it  intelligently  he  wquld  need  a  large  staff  of 
trained  experts  in  various  professional  lines,  accountants,  engineers, 
and  physicians  and  various  kinds  of  scientific  assistants.  I  mink  it 
is  important  for  the  committee  to  consider  just  what  all  these  pro- 
posals mean.  It  is  going  to  cost  something  to  make  these  investi- 
gations. It  is  going  to  cos  t  something  to  revise  the  system  of  account- 
ing, but  in  my  opinion  there  will  never  be  a  budget  until  those  two 
things  are  done;  that  is,  a  budget  in  the  sense  to  which  I  refer. 
There  will  never  be  a  budget  until  the  accounting  systems  are  revised. 
That  has  got  to  be  done.  Nor  will  there  be  a  real  budget  until  some 
on-the-ground  investigations  are  made  to  supplement  the  inquiries 
that  are  now  made  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  auditor  or  comptroller  general,  whatever  you 
call  him,  would  have  authority,  of  course,  to  put  into  effect  a  uniform 
accounting  system  in  every  department  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Oakey.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Something  was  said  about 
lump-sum  appropriations  this  morning.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
$4,000,000  appropriation  for  additional  services  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. It  is  true,  in  my  opinion,  that  there  are  unnecessary  clerks 
being  paid  out  of  that  appropriation,  and  probably  a  great  number 
of  them.  They  are  all  working  on  something,  but  there  again  the 
trouble  is  not  that  they  are  sitting  there  doing  nothing  but  that 
many  of  them  are  working  on  something  that  is  futile. 

The  Chairman.  Some  are  working  with  a  typewriter  and  some  are 
working  with  knitting  needles  and  crocheting  needles.  I  have  seen 
them  myself. 

Mr.  Oakey.  But  the  trouble  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  unbusiness- 
like procedure  and  an  ineffective  accounting  system,  trying  to  get  a 
result  when  the  result  may  be  of  little  value.  The  information  that 
they  are  producing  in  then*  accounting  may  be  of  little  value.  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  not  gotten  to  a  point  where  I  could  give  an  opinion 
on  that.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary work.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration:  I  did  go  into  the 
section  that  audits  the  property  accounts  of  the  Army  and  there  I 
found  that  in  the  ordnance  division  of  that  section  they  were  checking 
up  returns  that  included  the  fixed  property  of  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment. For  example,  the  ordnance  officer  who  is  in  charge  of  a 
building  is  required  by  the  instructions  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  to 
make  up  a  return  for  that  building  showing  everything  that  is  in  it, 
movable  or  not,  and  on  that  return  he  shows  the  heating  apparatus, 
the  ventilating  system,  the  lighting  system,  the  wiring,  and  every- 
thing. That  return  comes  in  to  Washington  and  it  is  checked  up  to 
see  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  last  return  and  that  nobody  has  gone 
away  with  the  lighting  system  or  the  heating  system,  which  you 
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would  have  to  tear  down  the  building  to  remove.  There  are  clerks 
working  on  that  sort  of  thing.  I  saw  that  myself.  I  have  not 
finished  my  inquiries  there  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  similar 
operations  going  on  that  are  just  as  futile. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  keep  the  clerks  I  assume  that  they 
would  revise  their  rules  so  as  to  require  this  information  to  be  fur- 
nished monthly,  if  necessary,  and  then  weekly,  and  perhaps  daily. 

Mr.  Oakey.  The  Panama  Canal  was  built  with  approximately  16 
appropriations  and  those  were  lump-sum  appropriations  to  a  large 
extent.  For  instance,  there  was  a  large  appropriation  for  materials. 
That  may  be  one  case  in  which  lump-sum  appropriations  effected  their 
purpose,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  lump-sum  appropriations.  I  am 
also  opposed  in  general  to  making  appropriations  according  to  func- 
tions. In  New  York  City,  for  instance,  the  budget  was  established 
so  that  it  was  made  a  functional  budget—that  is,  appropriations  were 
made  in  great  detail  according  to  functions.  The  result  of  that  was 
an  impracticable  situation.  For  example,  a  steamfitter  who  was  to 
be  paid  out  of  an  appropriation  for  constructing  waterworks  happened 
to  be  near  where  a  main  burst,  which  could  only  be  mended  by  a  dis- 
bursement out  of  an  appropriation  for  maintenance.  That  particular 
steamfitter  had  to  stand  and  watch  that  thing  burst  because  he  was 
not  allowed  to  do  anything  about  it.  Now,  that  is  what  the  functional 
budget  leads  to.  That  is  the  extent  to  which  New  York  City  carried 
it,  and  they  have  since  found  it  impracticable  and  abandoned  it. 
The  budget  they  now  have  does  not  include  such  defects. 

In  connection  with  the  budget  there  is  a  need  for  standardization 
of  salaries,  grades,  and  positions.  That  is  the  work  that  is  now  being 
attempted  by  a  commission,  as  I  understand  it.  That  work  is  not 
such  as  can  be  done  once  and  finished  by  any  commission  in  six 
months'  time  or  a  year's  time.  It  is  a  continuous  job,  just  the  same 
as  the  revision  of  the  accounting  system  is  a  continuous  job.  The 
initial  job  is  big,  but  after  the  initial  job  has  been  done  refinements 
and  improvements  and  amendments  have  got  to  be  made.  There  is 
no  commission  or  agency  that  is  able  to  do  that  job  and  turn  over  a 
product  that  will  remain.  Therefore  I  think  that  if  a  central  agency 
is  established  under  a  comptroller  general  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
whether  such  an  agency  should  be  given  the  power  and  machinery 
for  carrying  on  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  standard  grades 
of  employment  and  specifications  for  those  grades. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  Reclamation  Service  and  its  efficiency. 
I  investigated  that  service  in  1912  and  I  subscribe  entirely  to  tne 
opinion  that  it  is  highly  efficient.  One  of  the  reasons  that  it  is  highly 
efficient  is  that  it  has  a  highly  effective  accounting  system.  The 
officers  of  that  agency  could  not  direct  their  work  the  way  they  do 
unless  thay  had  the  facts  that  they  do  have,  and  they  have  the  facts 
because  they  have  an  effective  cost  system  of  every  project  and  an 
effective  system  of  general  accounts  in  the  office  here  in  Washington. 
The  need  for  such  accounting  system  applies  to  perhaps  every  other 
bureau  in  the  Government. 

The  information  that  should  be  presented  in  the  budget  is  impor- 
tant. Your  committee  is  obviously  considering  whether  we  shall 
have  a  budget,  whether  we  shall  attempt  to  install  such  a  thing.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  what  sort  of 
financial  statements  a  budget  should  contain.     I  have  prepared  sucb 
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statements  for  States,  but  on  account  of  being  called  so  suddenly 
I  have  not  had  time  to  prepare  similar  statements  suitable  for  the 
United  States  Government.  If  you  desire  I  should  be  glad  to  do 
that  and  submit  them  to  you.  For  example,  there  should  be  just 
one  statement  on  a  piece  ot  paper  just  as  big  as  that  [indicating],  or 
smaller  perhaps,  which  should  show  a  summary  of  the  financial  pro- 
gram for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  That  statement  should  show,  first, 
on  the  one  side  the  estimated  expenditures,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
roposed  means  for  financing  those  expenditures  in  summary  totals, 
t  should  show,  first,  the  current  expenses  and  fixed  charges;  and 
second,  the  capital  outlays  for  acquisition  of  property;  and  third, 
the  requirements  for  redemption  of  debt  falling  due  the  next  year; 
and  on  the  other  side  it  should  show  the  estimated  revenues  and  the 
amount  of  unexpended  resources  remaining  the  previous  vear,  and 
finally  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  borrowing,  if  any.  Such  a  state- 
ment is  merely  a  summary  to  indicate  the  general  program,  the  general 
points,  the  significant  relationships  between  current  expenses  and 
revenue,  whether  the  Government  is  living  within  its  m.eans  in  respect 
to  current  operating  expenses,  the  relation  between  capital  outlays 
for  the  acquisition  of  property  and  what  proportion  of  them  shall  be 
financed  out  of  the  current  revenues  and  what  proportion  by 
borrowing. 

Of  course,  that  statement  should  be  only  a  summary  and  it  should 
be  supported  bv  documents  in  complete  detail  showing  the  estimated 
expenditures  classified  by  the  various  departments  and  subclassified 
by  their  activities  and  bureaus.     There  should  be  a  complete  detailed 
statement  of  estimated  revenues.     I  would  eliminate  from  such  a  set 
of  documents  all  irrelevant  matter.     A  great  deal  of  irrelevant  matter 
has  been  inserted  in  State  and  city  budgets,  and  by  that  I  mean 
balance  sheets,  surplus  accounts,  etc.     Such  statements  mean  nothing 
in  a  budget  which  relates  only  to  revenues,  expenditures,  and  borrow- 
ings.    In  other  words,  it  relates  only  to  the  plans  for  the  future  fiscal 
year.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  financial  statement  or  balance  sheet 
of  the  United  States  Government.     It  is  true  that  we  have  a  daily 
Treasury  statement  which  shows  the  cash  position  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  balance  in  the  general  fund,  but  to  attempt  to  bring  together 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  United  States  Uovernment  into  a 
balance  sheet  is  simply  confusing.     If  a  budget  is  to  be  understand- 
able it  has  got  to  be  simple  in  form  and  free  from  technicalities  as  far 
as  possible  so  that  everybody  can  comprehend  it.     Although  I  am 
an  accountant  I  am  opposed  to  introducing  in  this  document  or  in 
any  statement  it  contains  any  accounting  technique  or  terminology. 
It  should  be  just  as  simple  and  expressed  in  as  common  language  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  it.     It  is  true  that  in  certain  classes  of  expendi- 
tures technical  classifications  have  to  be  made  but  those  are  only 
particular  instances.     There  should  be  in  the  budget,  for  example,  a 
statement  of  the  public  debt  ^hich  would  show  the  amount  of  the 
public  debt  to  be  redeemed  in  future  years,  and  I  mean  by  the  debt, 
overy  issue  of  debt,  whether  it  falls  due  next  year  or  30  years  from 
n°w.    This  statement  should  show  also  the  amount  that  must  be 
provided  from  other  resources  than  a  sinking  fund,  where  no  sinking 
fund  has  been  established.     There  should  be  a  statement  which  would 
snow  the  effect  upon  redemption  requirements  of  any  issues  of  loans 
for  the  next  year. 
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I  do  not  think  any  issues  of  loans  should  be  made  until  Congress 
had  considered,  first — in  the  year  in  which  that  loan  falls  due  what 
will  be  the  total  amount  to  be  redeemed  that  year — how  much  of  t 
burden  are  we  going  to  place  30  years  hence  on  the  United  States  for 
redeeming  that  loan,  and  also,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  interest  charge 
for  the  loan  every  year  until  it  is  redeemed  ?  Then  there  should  be  a 
statement  showing  the  requirements  of  sinking-fund  installments 
where  a  sinking  fund  has  been  established.  In  other  words,  if  we 
issue  this  loan  and  we  provide  a  sinking  fund,  how  much  should  be 
set  aside  each  year  and  what  effect  is  that  going  to  have  not  only  on 
this  budget  but  on  all  succeeding  budgets.  Furthermore,  there 
should  be  a  statement  showing  the  condition  of  every  sinking  fund  and 
its  relation  to  the  debt  it  is  established  to  redeem,  and  information 
to  show  whether  if  that  sinking  fund  is  continued  at  the  present  rate 
of  increment  it  will  be  sufficient  at  maturity  to  redeem  the  debt  to 
which  it  relates  or  whether  at  that  date  other  resources  will  have  to 
be  used  to  redeem  it.  We  have  a  sinking-fund  law  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  refer  to  the  old  law,  that  has  never  been  operative.  It 
was  originally  established  to  set  aside,  I  believe  1  per  cent  of  the 
customs  revenues.  There  is  a  statement  relating  to  that  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  there  is  not  a 
dollar  in  that  fund  now,  to  my  knowledge.  There  should  be  a  com- 
plete statement  as  to  all  proposed  capital  outlays  showing  all  the 
details  of  their  purposes  and  their  capacity,  the  capacity  of  the  proper- 
ties that  may  be  acquired.  The  cost  is  important  but  is  not  an  index 
of  the  value  of  the  permanent  property.  It  is  only  important  in  con- 
nection with  showing  what  it  is  going  to  cost  to  acquire  it. 

The  important  fact  is,  what  added  capacity  will  the  United  States 
attain  by  building  a  new  arsenal,  or  a  new  post  office — the  answer 
should  be  in  the  budget.  Then  I  think  there  should  be  a  statement 
showing  the  proposed  expenditures  under  the  appropriations.  We 
have  numerous  appropriations  which  do  not  lapse  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  in  which  balances  remain  which  can  be  used  to  con- 
tinue the  activity  for  the  next  year.  That  information  should  be 
presented,  together  with  the  estimates  for  additional  funds,  to  show 
exactly  how  much  additional  authorization  is  needed  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  activities.  In  other  words,  if  it  was  estimated  to  cost 
$100,000  to  continue  a  certain  activity,  the  total  for  the  year,  we  ought 
to  know,  first,  how  much  remains  in  the  old  appropriation  relating  to 
that  activity.  If  there  is  a  remainder  of  $25,000  it  is  obvious  that  the 
only  additional  amount  they  need  is  $75,000,  and  \that  remains  of 
that  appropriation  is  not  only  the  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury 
undrawn,  less  outstanding  executed  contracts  that  must  be  paid,  but 
also  it  may  be  that  an  accumulation  of  stores  has  been  acquired  which 
has  not  been  applied  to  the  final  purpose  for  which  the  appropriation 
was  made,  and  those  stores  are  available  as  a  resource  to  cany  on 
that  particular  work.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  fact  is  submitted 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee.  If  a  department  has  $10,000  worth 
of  useful  stores,  do  they  make  that  known  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Temple.  That  usually  comes  out  in  the  examination  of  the 
persons  who  appear  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Oakey.  And^that^affects  the  determination  of  how  much  more 
you  give  them? 

Mr.  Temple.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Oakey.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless 
you  wish  to  ask  me  some  questions. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Oakey.  If  you  want  pro  forma  statements  I  should  be  glad 
to  send  them  to  you.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  be  of 
interest  to  you  or  not. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  think  that  arrangement  ought  to  be  made  with 
Mr.  Good.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Oakey,  for  your 
statement. 


Wednesday,  October  1,  1919. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  E.  II II. 

Mr.  Good.  Mr.  Lill,  you  are  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency 
are  vou  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  I  am  a  consulting  accountant  of  the  bureau  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Good.  How  long  have  you  been  occupying  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  I  am  a  certified  accountant  in  business,  in  active  practice 
in  New  York  City.  This  is  one  of  the  activities  upon  whicn  I  am 
engaged  at  present. 

Mr.  Good.  Will  you  state  what  your  experience  has  been  in  the 
way  of  accounting? 

Mr.  Lill.  I  first  started  in  1899.  I  enlisted  in  the  Army,  and  then 
I  went  into  the  civil  service  in  the  Philippines  just  before  Gov.  Taft 
went  in.  I  was  in  the  auditing  branch  there,  examiner  of  accounts, 
and  chief  of  section;  became  district  auditor,  and  came  back  in  1899, 
and  did  a  lot  of  corporation  work  here,  with  Haskins  &  Sells;  secured 
my  degree  and  also  did  a  good  deal  of  Government  work  both  for 
Haskins  &  Sells  and  for  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Research,  and  for 
myself. 

For  the  last  6  or  7  years  a  great  deal  of  my  time  has  been  spent  on 
Government  work,  including  accounting  ana  budget  work  for  cities, 
and  in  1917  I  went  down  to  Mexico  City  with  Mr.  Bruere,  and  became 
a  member  of  President  Carranza's  Financial  and  Administrative 
Reorganization  Commission,  chief  accountant  and  acting  director, 
for  over  a  year.  We  did  down  there  practically  about  what  we  are 
now  trying  to  do  here.  ^e  made  recommendations  for  a  purchasing 
agent,  controller  general,  a  revised  budget  system,  and  some  of  these 
recommendations — practically  all  of  them — have  been  carried  out. 

I  returned  in  June,  1918,  and  went  back  again  in  October,  1918, 
and  came  back  in  January  of  this  year. 

Now,  If  I  give  you  a  description,  of  what  we  did  down  there,  I 
think  it  will  explain  to  a  very  large  oxtent  what  I  think  we  ought 
to  do  here.     I  tnink  it  could  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Good.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Lill.  Before  I  explain  what  that  commission  was,  I  think  that 
I  ought  to  say  that  I  started  on  the  lump-sum  budget  and  passed 
through  the  regular  legislative  budget,  the  functional  budget,  and 
gradually  got  back  to  much  the  same  point  that  Mr.  Oakey  expressed. 
This  commission  in  Mexico  was  composed  of  four  cabinet  members, 
Mr.  Henry  Bruere,  and  myself.  Mr.  Bruere  was  formerly  chamberlain 
of  New  York  City. 
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It  seemed  to  us  shortly  after  we  got  there  that  we  needed  a  change 
in  the  accounting  system,  and  we  proposed  a  reorganization  of  the 
treasury.  The  accounting  at  that  time  was  under  the  treasury,  as  it 
is  here.  Some  time,  two  or  three  months  later,  after  more  study  had 
been  given  to  the  subject,  it  appeared  that  we  ought  to  have  a  con- 
troller general  appointed  independently  of  the  treasury.  That  matter 
was  discussed  and  authorized  by  Congress,  then  the  law  was  written 
and  passed,  and  was  signed  by  President  Carranza  on  January  18. 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  copy  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  part  of 
the  record.  That  represents  more  or  less  my  idea  of  what  a  controller 
general  should  be  and  what  his  authority  and  power  should  be. 

Mr.  Good.  Just  what  is  this  document  that  you  have  handed  me  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  That  is  the  law  that  was  prepared  by  me  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  controller  general  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Good.  Was  it  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  adopted  and  was  put  in  force. 

Mr.  Good.  When  was  it  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  It  was  adopted  January  18,  1918,  by  President  Carranza. 
.    Mr.  Good.  And  they  have  been  working  under  that  ever  since  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  Yes,  sir.  In  preparing  my  original  draft  it  was  proposed 
that  the  controller  would  be  appointed  by  the  president  upon  the 
consent  of  Congress.  I  would  like  to  make  that  very  clear,  that  I  do 
not  propose  this  for  our  Government.  When  that  matter  was  taken 
up  Mr.  Carranza  said  that  he  did  not  want  that;  he  wanted  the  con- 
troller responsible  to  him  direct  without  any  outside  interference, 
which  is  the  reason  why  that  change  was  made,  and  that  opening 
paragraph  was  put  in  there  defining  how  the  controller  shall  he 
appointed. 

Mr.  Good.  Does  this  law  simply  refer  to  the  controller  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  The  controller  general;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Good.  It  does  not  provide  for  initiation  of  the  budget  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  No,  sir.  I  was  getting  into  the  budget  from  this.  We 
worked  over  this  first,  and  then  got  into  the  budget — the  second  step. 

Mr.  Good.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lill.  But,  continuing  what  I  was  saying,  the  situation  in 
Mexi(  o  was  radk  ally  different  from  what  it  is  here.  That  is.  Presi- 
dent Carranza  wanted  economy  in  the  Government:  Congress  did 
not  care  particularly.  So  that  he  wanted  the  machinery  to  get 
economy.  The  situation  appears  to  be  reversed  in  Washington,  and 
I  would  be  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  controller  general 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  approval  or  consent  of 
Congress,  to  be  removed  only  by  Congress. 

After  that  law  was  passed,  the  next  step  which  it  appeared  wo 
should  take  was  in  conne<  tion  with  the  budget.  The  Mexican  Con- 
gress had  passed  a  budget  for  the  year  1918  amounting  to  187,000,000 
pesos.  Tnat  was  considerably  over  the  amount  of  revenue  which 
the  Government  had  at  its  command  at  that  time.  We  submitted 
blue  prints  to  President  Carranza  in  January,  1918,  for  a  monthly 
budget  and  allotment  system  which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Carranza. 
I  do  not  know  that  this  is  ne<  essary  for  the  record,  but  it  might  in- 
terest you  as  a  very  pra<  tical  means  of  securing  economies  [indie  attng 
table].  In  that  first  column  we  set  up  the  amount  of  the  budget 
which  was  authorized  by  Congress. 
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The  second  column  represents  the  amount  of  the  budget  which 
will  have  to  be  paid  in  cash,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  employees 
were  re'  eiving  75  per  c  ent  of  their  salaries  authorized  in  the  budget. 

The  third  column  represents  the- monthly  proportion. 

You  will  notic  e  there  that  that  budget  was  analyzed  to  show  sala- 
ries, ne'  essary  expenses,  and  postponaole  expenses. 

Then  each  head  of  a  department  had  to  submit  to  the  President  a 
request  for  funds  to  run  nis  department  for  the  suc(  eeding  month. 
That  is  inserted  in  that  first  blank  column.  The  amount  granted 
by  the  President  was  in  the  next  to  the  last  column,  and  the  economy 
was  in  the  last. 

That  monthly  budget,  without  any  specification  whatever  regard- 
ing the  numbers  of  clerks,  or  any  details,  resulted  in  cutting  the 
budget  in  Mexico  from  $16,500,000  to  $10,500,000  a  month. 

Now,  the  general  budget  system  was  very  good  in  Mexico.  The 
departmental  estimates  were  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  and  he  submitted  them  to  Congress.  No  change 
was  made  in  that;  and  I  am  in  favor  of  that;  that  is  the  procedure 
which  I  think  should  be  followed  here. 

Mr.  Good.  Having  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmit  the 
estimates  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Good.  Who  will  prepare  the  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  The  departments. 

Mr.  Good.  And  transmit  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  t 

Mr.  Lill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Good.  Would  you  have  him  authorized  to  reduce  or  increase, 
or  modify  and  change  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  Well,  that  worked  out  in  practice  very  satisfactorily. 
I  know  I  worked  on  the  departmental  estimates  down  there.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  not  take  drastic  action  regarding 
the  affairs  of  any  department,  but  if  a  new  a<  tivity  was  to  be  taken 
up  the  department  would  first  come  up  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Good.  Now,  take  our  Treasury  Department,  at  present  it 
employs  over  31,000  employees.  It  has  a  division  of  bookkeeping 
ana  warrants,  a  division  of  customs,  a  division  of  loans  and  currency, 
a  division  of  public  monies,  a  division  of  secret  service,  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  Director  of  the  Mint,  the  auditors  for  the 
departments,  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  Federal  Farm  Loans,  the 
Buroau  of  Printing  and  Engraving,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Coast  Guards,  the  Office  of  the  Supervising  Architect, 
the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  and  the  General  Supply  Com- 
mittee. All  of  these  divisions — and  they  are  big  divisions — are 
under  the  direct  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  WT10  *9 
going  to  supervise  him  and  the  departments  under  him;  and  wilt  not 
the  other  Cabinet  members  say  immediately,  "You  are  asking  for 
efficiency  in  our  department.  It  has  more  efficiency  now  than  the 
bureaus  that  are  directly  under  you'7;  and  so  start  that  jealousy 
that  too  often  does  exist  between  Cabinet  members  ?  And  that  will 
not  result  in  the  doing  of  the  thing  that  everybody,  I  am  sure,  wants 
to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Lill.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  any 
other  department  that  was  given  the  duty  of  preparing  a  budget 
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could  intelligently  go  into  another  man's  department  and  say,  "You 
are  spending  too  much  money.  Cut  it  down."  If  you  had  a  budget 
investigation  branch  attached  to  the  executive,  what  would  the 
effect  of  that  be  ?  It  would  be  largely  to  take  away  the  executive 
control  which  the  head  of  the  department  exercises  over  the  depart- 
ment, and  trying  to  manage  his  department  indirectly  by  another 
organization. 

Mr.  Good.  Take  the  Public  Health  Service;  that  is  under  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Lill.  May  I  continue  on  the  auditor  ? 

Mr.  Good.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lill.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  taking  away  a  great  many  of  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  because  he  has  a 
great  many  functions  at  tne  present  time  tnat  do  not  belong  to  hin, 
is  no  reason  for  keeping  away  from  him  the  one  big  function  that 
properly  belongs  to  nim. 

Mr.  Good.  Yes;  but  now  take  the  Public  Health  Service.  We 
have  the  same  kind  of  service  in  several  of  the  other  departments. 
I  use  that  for  one  of  the  illustrations.  Of  course  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  say,  "We  will  retain  that  service  in  the  Treasury 
Department  and  will  abolish  it  in  all  of  the  other  departments'*:  and 
so  in  every  case  where  he  finds  an  overlap — and  he  will  find  them  in 
every  department  of  the  Government — he  will  say,  "Well,  you  cut 
out  this  duplication.  The  Treasury  Department  will  continue  to 
perform  that  service."  Can  you  not  see  where  that  is  going  to  lead 
m  the  way  of  jealousies  on  the  part  of  the  other  Cabinet  members? 

Mr.  Lill.  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  minute  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  tell  the  neads  of  the  other  departments  what  they 
are  to  ha^e  and  what  they  are  not  to  have.  He  is  to  prepare  the 
budget;  I  mean,  to  secure  the  estimates  and  tabulate  them  and  pre- 
pare the  summary  for  Congress  and  submit  it  to  Congress  as  the 
report  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Good.  He  does  that  now.  Then  you  would  not  change  the 
present  plan  to  any  great  extent? 

Mr.  Lill.  Not  to  any  extent.  I  saw  your  bill.  In  some  article 
about  your  bill  the  phrase  was  used  that  the  responsibility  should  be 

E  laced  where  it  belonged,  upon  the  President.     I  fail  to  understand 
ow  the  responsibility  of  the  President  for  the  acts  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  can  be  divorced. 

Mr.  Good.  In  a  broad  way  the  President  is  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  every  Cabinet  member. 

Mr.  Lill.  And  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact  now,  sir,  the  President 
signs  the  departmental  estimates  before  they  go  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  tabulation.  I  have  been  so  advised.  There  is  no 
law  to  that  effect,  but  he  has  done  so.  If  it  is  not  clear  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  who  is  responsible  for  the  budget,  that  is  a  different 

Sroblem,  it  seems  to  me,  that  could  be  very  easily  fixed.  But  the 
ecretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  duties,  it  seems* 
to  me,  is  the  man  best  qualified  in  any  case  to  prepare  the  budget  and 
transmit  it  to  Congress,  because  he  is  responsible  more  or  less  for  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Government,  and  ne  represents  the  President 
in  that  particular  field. 

I  would,  of  course,  have  this  budget  bureau,  or  a  proper  personnel 
in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  office,  to  do  the  work  properly. 
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When  the  bill  comes  before  Congress,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should 
be  handled  by  one  committee,  one  central  committee,  with  a  large 
number  of  subcommittees  reporting  to  it,  possibly  to  the  extent  that 
each  department  or  bureau  of  the  Government  would  have  say, 
three  Members  of  Congress  who  could  know  the  activities  of  that 
particular  organization,  of  that  unit,  and  could  keep  informed  re- 
garding it  at  all  times.  Those  subcommittees  would  give  all  the 
investigation  which  I  think  Congress  could  get. 

Mr.  Good.  How  large  would  you  have  a  committee  of  the  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
work  of  the  committees  to  make  any  suggestion  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Good.  You  think  that  it  is  important  that  the  budget  when 
submitted  to  Congress  should  B$  presented  in  one  document  and  be 
acted  upon  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  executive  departments  should  come 
before  the  country  wdth  a  definite  statement  as  to  how  much  money 
they  proposed  to  spend  for  the  current  operation  of  the  succeeding 
year;  and  after  it  reaches  the  House  it  should  be  broken  up  and  given 
to  these  subcommittees  which  would  report  to  the  general  committee. 
It  seems  important  to  me,  for  any  genuine  reform,  to  have  one  docu- 
ment enacted  by  Congress  which  shall  state  how  much  money  is  to  be 
required  to  run  the  Government.  But  with  that  there  is  not  much 
chance  of  getting  an  effective  budget  unless  you  pass  this  other  bill 
which  you  suggested,  providing  for  a  comptroller  general  to  take  over 
the  accounting  and  make  your  budget  effective.  Now,  this  Mexican 
budget  was  absolutely  impossible  without  a  comptroller  general. 
We  put  on  the  books  the  amount  the  President  authorized  the 
department  head  to  spend  and  when  the  department  head  had  used 
that  much  money  he  was  stopped,  and  he  did  not  get  any  more  money. 
We  had  a  very  effective  control. 

Mr.  Good.  Then  you  regard  the  change  in  the  law  and  the  way  of 
providing  for  a  more  effective  control  and  audit  of  the  accounts  as  of 
more  importance,  I  take  it,  than  the  mere  making  of  a  budget  in  the 
first  instance;  that  is,  the  changes  in  the  present  law  with  regard  to 
making  the  budget  ? 

Mr.  Liix.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  accurate,  quick  information  about  what  a  department  is  doing 
is  of  a  whole  lot  more  value  than  a  year-ahead  opinion  as  to  what  it 
proposes  to  do.  Suppose  all  these  committees,  for  instance,  had  state- 
ments by  the  25th  of  the  following  month  of  their  expenditures  and 
their  operations.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  give  pretty  effective 
control  1 

Mr.  Good.  It  unquestionably  would.  Did  you  describe  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  should  be  appointed,  and  his  tenure  of  office  ? 

Mr.  Lnx.  Limontour,  the  famous  finance  minister  of  Mexico, 
reorganized  the  accounting  and  budget  system  in  1910.  They  had 
a  chief  of  the  accounting  oranch  under  the  treasury  similar  to  our 
auditing  branch  here.  Congress  was  not  satisfied  with  that  work.  It 
organized  its  own  auditing  branch  which  cost  thom  about  $300,000. 
In  presenting  my  bill  to  President  Carranza  it  was  my  idea  that 
having  the  controller  general  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  Congress  would  make  this  officer  and  his  work  satisfactory 
to  both  branches  of  the  Government.  That  reform  was  not  accepted 
by  President  Carranza  at  the  time,  for  political  reasons,  and  the 
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4$g  .^  its  own   accounting  branch  which  is 

nnneress  Bt"{.r  but  is  doing  absolutely  nothing  of  anv 

«/f"  „      if  duplicate  the  work  that  the  controller  already 

does!  rv0  A  certain  extent;  but  the  executive  branch  of  the 

jlfr.  hitf"  cO0jn]etely  audits  the  accounts,  prepares  all  the  financial 

Gove**1111??  &nd  ,^  of  course,  can  not  prepare  a  financial  statement 

stAtetnen  j^  Qf  ^e  year^  80  that  all  this  work  takes  perhaps  six  to 

U-D  months  or  a  year  to  complete  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
nU  ment-  *txd  then  it  goes  to  Congress,  and  it  takes  Congress  another 
^ear  so  that  by  the  time  the  report  is  out  it  takes  two  or  three  years, 
Jnd  that  money  is  iust  thrown  away. 

Following  that  thought,  I  think  this  same  thing  would  be  very 
affective  here,  to  have  a  controller  general  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which  I  understand  is  required  by  the  Constitution  to  be  upon 
the  advice  and  consent  of  Congress,  and  to  be  removed  only  by  Con- 
gress. I  think  that  would  give  the  kind  of  an  organization  that  we 
ought  to  have,  provided  that  this  officer  has  the  necessary  power  to 
coordinate  all  the  accounting  and  auditing  and  to  do  a  large  number 
of  the  things  which  I  have  specified  in  the  Mexican  bill.  That  is,  he 
does  all  of  the  accounting  of  the  Government,  and  has  jurisdiction 
over  it.  He  prescribes  the  method  of  accounting  to  be  used.  He 
also  has  the  power  to  investigate  any  department  or  bureau  of  the 
Government  ior  the  express  purpose,  I  think  it  is.  stated,  of  deter- 
mining whether  their  business  methods  are  efficient,  and  whether  it 
is  possible  to  make  any  savings  there  for  the  next  year's  budget. 

When  President  Carranza  wanted  any  information  about  a  de- 
partment, regarding  whether  they  needed  any  money  or  whether  they 
could  cut  down,  the  controller  was  a  very  effective  agent  to  get  that 
information,  both  from  the  accounts  and  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
his  investigating  branch  constantly  at  work  among  these  departments. 
I  think  that  answers  your  question. 

Mr.  Good.  And  what  authority  would  you  give  this  accounting 
officer  in  the  way  of  disallowing  claims  that  were  legal  but  the  dis- 
allowance of  wmch  was  based  on  the  theory  that  they  were  not 
necessary  1 

Mr.  Lill.  None,  sir,  whatever.     You  can  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Good.  Would  you  give  them  any  power  of  disallowing  claims 
that  were  not  authorized  by  law  and  were  not  therefore  legal  claims  I 

Mr.  Lill.  Yes;  but  you  can  mt  give  a  man  any  power  to  disallow 
an  expenditure  which  has  been  made  by  an  officer  of  the  Government, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  necessary.  You  have  got  to  pay  it. 
And  it  is  useless  to  try  to  get  it  back  from  the  officer  paying  it.  I 
gave  the  power  to  this  controller  to  report  upon  that  class  of  expendi- 
tures, to  executive  officers,  and  he  could  report  it  to  Congress  if  he 
chose.  I  think  it  is  provided  he  should  report  to  both.  He  did  that. 
This  is  one  reason  why  he  did  that.  For  instance,  there  was  a  charge 
for  six  spittoons  for  $150  for  the  War  Department.  That  was  taken 
up  and  the  officer  who  bought  them  was  reprimanded. 

Mr.  Good.  I  understand  vour  proposal,  it  is  this:  That  the  esti- 
mates for  expenditures  shall  originate  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Good.  The  estimates  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Good.  Who  shall  have  power  to  revise  them  1 

Mr.  Lill.  No  ;  I  will  not  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Good.  Who  shall  not  have  power  to  revise  them  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Good.  And  he  shall  transmit  the  budget  to  Congress  as  is  done 
under  the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Good.  When  the  budget  reaches  Congress  it  is  to  be  treated 
there  by  a  single  committee  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Good.  Hearings  will  be  had  upon  it,  as  I  understand  f 

Mr.  Lill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Good.  And  then  it  will  be  acted  upon  at  the  same  time,  as  one 
bill,  by  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  The  final  vote  should  be  had  upon  it  as  one  bill. 

Mr.  Good.  And  then  the  creation  of  a  new  office  of  auditor  or  comp- 
troller general,  with  the  powers  of  audit,  and  the  present  power  of  the 
Comptroller  ot  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Good.  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  further  on  that? 

Mr.  Lill.  WeU?  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  possible 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  a  form  of  lump-sum  budget  rather  than 
of  a  segregated  budget  or  a  detailed  budget,  as  we  have  now.  Our 
experience  has  been  that  the  latter  is  about  the  most  extravagant 
and  wasteful  method  of  making  appropriations.  I  have  been  listen- 
ing here  all  day,  and  I  do  not  mean  by  a  lump-sum  budget  that  vou 
should  give  a  man  so  much  money  to  spend  and  turn  him  loose ;  "but 
we  had  practically,  in  early  days,  under  Mr.  Taf t— and  I  think  Mr. 
Root  prescribed  it — a  budget  system  which  detailed  the  various 
activities  of  a  department,  and  then  at  the  conclusion  stated  the 
amount  allowed  in  a  lump  sum.  The  appropriation  was  made  for 
only  that  much  money,  ana  the  department  head  had  to  follow  the  in* 
structions  contained  in  the  appropriation  act  as  passed.  I  do  not 
remember  whether  he  had  any  authority  to  transfer  items  from  one 
appropriation  to  another  within  his  department,  but  in  other  places 
I  have  recommended  that  this  be  allowed  with  certain  restrictions. 

Referring  to  a  question  that  ha$  been  discussed  several  times  this 
afternoon  about  tne  transfer  of  funds,  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  one 
sum  was  given  to  a  department  head  with  restrictions  as  to  how  he 
was  to  spend  it,  that  the  project  might  safely  be  initated  of  allowing 
transfers  between  items  upon  the  approval  of  this  subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee — they  would  be  in  touch  with  the 
matter  at  all  times.  I  have  seen  it  so  often  happen ;  the  department 
head  would  sav,  "Mr.  lill,  I  have  cut  down  my  force  and  have  20 
vacancies  in  the  $1,200  men.  I  can  not  appoint  anybody  in  the 
11,400  or  $1,600  class,  because  those  places  are  all  filled  up.  If  I 
can  appoint  a  $1,600  man,  I  will  save  $22,000,  but  I  can  not  do  it." 

Mr.  Good.  The  usual  case  in  the  United  States  is  that  a  man  will 
get  an  appropriation  for  a  $1,200  man,  and  then  he  wants  a  $2,400 
man.  When  he  gets  the  $2,400  man,  the  next  year  he  wants  to  raise 
his  salary  to  $3,000.     That  is  about  the  way  tilings  jump  here. 
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Mr.  Lill.  Well,  of  course,  we  cover  that  quite  fully  in  this  comp- 
troller general,  and  also  by  allowing  the  comptroller  general  to  report 
upon  that  feature. 

Mr.  Good.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  this  document  filed  with  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Lux.  Very  well,  sir. 

I  only  wish  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  seems  to  be  very  clear 
that  there  will  be  no  effective  budget  system  until  we  get  an  effective 
accounting  system,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  stated  that  it  ought  to 
work  that  way. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Really  the  sum  total  of  your  recommendations  is  this, 
that  we  should  have  an  efficient  force  to  audit  the  accounts  of  expend- 
itures? In  other  words,  you  would  make  no  particular  change  with 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  estimates  arc  submitted  now  and 
acted  upon  by  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  Well,  you  say,  li acted  upon  by  Congress";  I  think 
there  would  be  quite  a  change.  I  want  it  done  by  one  committee 
instead  of  being  broken  up  among  the  various  committees;  and  there 
certainly  ought  to  be  a  subcommittee  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  the  expenditures  of  these  various  departments  of  the  Government 
so  that  tnese  committees  will  always  Know  what  these  various  de- 
partments are  doing,  and  there  snail  be  action  upon  the  recom- 
mendations in  committee,  or  perhaps  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Byrns.  We  have  now  committees  on  expenditures  in  the  va- 
rious departments,  five  or  six  of  them,  I  think,  but  they  do  not  func- 
tion vory  well. 

Mr.  Lill.  They  could  be  made  to  function. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  would  have  this  expenditures  committee  made 
up  from  the  appropriating  committees  ? 

Mr.  Lill.  Yes,  sir.  There  would  be  subcommittees  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  so  that  when  a  budget  came  in,  the  estimate  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  for  instance,  could  be  referred  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Treasury,  and  be  reported  back  to  the  general 
committee. 

Mr.  Temple.  Not  as  a  reviewing  committee,  as  I  understand,  like 
the  expenditures  committees,  but  instead  of  the  present  appropri- 
ating committee,  that  would  be  done  by  subcommittees  of  the  general 
appropriations  committee;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Lill.  Yes.     I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Good.  The  committee  is  obliged  to  you  for  your  statement. 


Wednesday,  October  1,  1919. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HEEBERT  S.  WOOD,  ACCOUOTABT. 

Mr.  Good.  Mr.  Wood,  you  may  state  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  those  who  will  have  access  to  the  hearings,  what  your 
business  is,  and  what  your  experience  has  been. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  a  practicing  accountant  at  present.  I  have  been 
in  the  Government  service  for  about  20  years.  The  principal  ex- 
perience that  has  brought  me  in  touch  with  the  budget  problem 
was  mv  work   as   accountant  in   the   President's  Commission  on 
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Economy  and  Efficiency,  where  I  had  charge  of  the  preparation  of 
the  estimates  of  expenditures  and  the  reports  that  supported  the 
expenditures.  Later  I  was  assistant  chief  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Efficiency,  where  I  worked  in  a  number  of  the  executive  de- 
partments installing  accounting  systems. 

Mr.  Good.  Have  you  riven  any  thought  to  the  question  of  neces- 
sary legislation  for  tne  adoption  of  an  effective  budget  system  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Good.  Have  you  arrived  at  any  definite  ideas  as  to  what  should 
be  done  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  idea  I  should  emphasize  most  is  that  progress 
toward  budget  legislation  has  been  hindered  by  efforts  to  restrict 
the  powers  of  one  branch  of  the  Government  or  the  other,  or  to  change 
the  powers  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Government,  more  than 
by  any  one  other  thing.  My  observation  of  the  executive  departments 
and  of  the  Congress  leads  me  to  believe  that  usually  the  usurpation 
of  power  by  one  branch  or  the  other  or  the  exercise  of  more  power 
by  one  branch  of  the  Government  than  the  other  is  a  minor  evU. 
The  chief  evil  is  the  avoidance  of  responsibility  and  the  failure  to 
exercise  promptly  and  with  full  information  the  powers  that  the 
various  branches  of  the  Government  now  have.  It  seems  to  me  the 
committee  would  be  wise  at  present  to  urge  no  substantial  change  in 
the  duties  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Government.  The  executive 
branch  now  prepares  estimates  and  submits  proposals  for  expendi- 
tures to  Congress,  and  Congress  now  acts  on  those  estimates,  exercising 
power  to  revise  the  amounts.  It  would  seem  to  me  unwise  to  make 
any  change  in  those  fundamental  powers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  advisable  that  both  branches  of  the 
Government  should  have  means  of  exercising  more  potently  the  power 
that  they  now  possess.  I  should  recommend  the  giving  to  the 
President  some  agency,  and  I  think  it  wise  to  keep  it  out  of  any 
expending  department — a  corps  of  men  who  will  study  and  corre- 
late the  present  proposals  submitted  by  the  various  executive  de- 
partments; in  other  words,  a  central  organization  that  will  study 
the  budget  and  study  the  work  of  the  departments.  It  seems  to  me 
further  that  the  Congress,  for  the  exercise  of  its  present  functions,  is 
not  without  the  need  of  more  expert  assistance  than  it  can  at  present 
command. 

Mr.  Good.  If  you  would  do  that,  which  would  give  the  President 
this  agency  that  you  speak  of.  then  you  would  change  the  law  so  as 
to  require  the  President  to  sena  in  the  budget  instead  of  the  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  He  now  has  the  power.  Under  the  Constitution  ne 
may  report  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  or  submit  recommendations. 

Mr.  Uood.  No;  at  present  it  seems  to  be  there  is  a  very  unbusiness- 
like and  unnatural  requirement.  Under  the  law  each  executive 
department  must  on  or  oefore  the  15th  of  October  of  each  year  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an  estimate  of  the  requirements 
of  expenditures  of  that  department  for  the  next  year.  The  Secretary 
then  arranges 

Mr.  Wood.  As  a  clerk,  practically. 

Mr.  Good  (continuing).  So  that  they  can  be  divided  into  the  bills, 
etc.,  and  sends  to  Congress  the  Book  of  Estimates. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Good.  Then  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1909, 
if  the  estimates  of  expenditures  exceed  the  estimates  of  revenues, 
he  shall  also  submit  them  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Good.  Who  may  inform  Congress  of  any  reductions  or  modifica . 
tions,  or  of  any  new  tax  or  bond  sale,  or  things  of  that  kind. 

The  evil  of  tnat  is  that  if  the  President  should  find  that  the  estimates 
of  expenditures  exceed  the  estimates  of  revenue,  if  he  does  anything 
effectual  he  slaps  every  Cabinet  officer  in  the  face  by  sending  in  an 
estimate  different  from  the  one  which  that  Cabinet  officer  has  sent  in. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Good.  So  that,  because  of  that  very  vital  defect,  the  President 
never  has  acted  and  never  will  act. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  could  be  made  to  act  by  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  if  Congress  specifically  gave  him  the  particular  means  for 
doing  so. 

Mr.  Good.  But  if  he  did  that,  Congress  would  have  two  estimates 
when  it  only  wants  one.  It  would  nave  two  half-baked  estimates 
when  it  wants  the  machinery  to  bring  about  one  thoroughly  digested 
estimate. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  I  understand  it,  the  President  as  head  of  the  execu- 
tive establishment,  now  has  the  power  to  control  the  activities  of  the 
executive  establishment.     He  certainly  can,  if  he  will 

Mr.  Good.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Wood  (continuing).  Exercise  control  over  the  estimates  of  the 
departments. 

Mr.  Good.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  we  most  need  to  do  now 
is 

Mr.  Good.  But  then,  if  that  is  the  case,  we  should  not  put  any 
reliance  at  all  in  the  act  <  f  March  4,  because  t  he  things  required  there 
are  the  things  that  the  President  ought  to  do  before  the  estimates  go 
in  at  all. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  it.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  the  thing  needed  now 
in  the  American  Government  is  to  encourage  the  President  to  take 
his  responsibility  as  head  of  the  executive  establishment — to  accept 
it,  to  act  on  it,  and  to  give  him  the  means  by  which  he  may  accept 
and  act  on  it. 

Mr.  Good.  Congress  has  always  been  willing  to  give  him  the  means. 
The  only  means  he  has  ever  suggested  a  provision  for  is  the  Bureau 
of  Efficiency.  We  have  given  him  that;  and  yet  the  Government 
does  not  become  efficient. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Chief  Executive  has  failed  to  exercise  what  seems 
to  me  one  of  his  duties.  He  has  now  the  duty  to  report  to  Congress 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  and  to  make  recommendations.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  legislation  that  goes  through  Congress  in  tne 
course  of  a  year  takes  the  form  of  appropriation  acts.  For  example, 
we  establish  bureaus,  but  they  are  of  no  value  unless  we  give  them 
money  to  run.  The  easiest  way  to  stop  its  existence  is  to  take  away 
the  appropriation,  so  the  bulk  of  the  effective  legislation  that  Congress 
enacts  takes  the  form  of  appropriation  bills. 

If  the  President  is  to  exercise  his  function  of  recommending  to  the 
Congress  the  policies  which  shall  be  adopted  for  the  management  of 
the  Government,  it  seems  to  me  he  can  not  properly  pass  by  the 
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duty  of  making  recommendations  on  expenditures.  He  has  not 
done  it,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  up  to  date.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  chief  benefits  that  this  budget  plan  can  accomplish  is  to 
encourage  the  President  or  the  executive  establishment  to  bring 
together  the  various  scattered  estimates  in  such  form  that  the  policies 
that  undeily  the  recommendations  shall  be  made  evident  to  all. 

Mr.  Good.  Would  you  have  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  continue 
to  make  the  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  I  would  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  functions 
now  are  clerical.  I  think  that  to  rive  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
anything  more  than  those  clerical  functions  would  result  in  disputes 
and  trouble  in  the  executive  establishment.  The  body  that  under- 
takes to  correlate  and  criticize — I  should  say,  criticize  for  the  Presi- 
dent, because  I  think  no  subordinate  body  can  ever  be  given  power 
over  executive  departments — should  be  independent  of  every  spend- 
ing establishment. 

Mr.  Good.  When  the  budget  gets  to  the  Congress,  do  you  think 
that  is  any  objection  to  having  it  considered  by  the  various  appro- 
priation committees,  as  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  there  is  very  serious  objection;  yes.  It  seems 
to  me  obvious  that  some  centralization,  or  correlation,  of  the  various 
appropriating  committees  is  necessary.  I  should  say,  further,  that 
my  own  observation  is  that  the  main  difficulties  of  the  committees  in 
making  appropriations  spring  from  lack  of  first-hand  information, 
and  that  any  effort  at  correlation  or  centralization  that  overlooks  the 
necessity  of  the  maximum  possible  fii'st-hand  familiarity  with  that 
particular  part  of  the  subject — of  the  vast  subject — that  the  appro- 
priations deal  with  will  fall  short.  In  other  words,  I  should  sav  that 
the  idea  of  the  single  appropriations  committee  which  handles  all 
appropriations  somewhat  in  the  manner  that  the  present  Appropria- 
tions Committee  acts  is  a  very  dubious  scheme.  I  suggest  a  number 
of  subordinate  committees,  each  dealing  with  the  appropriations  of  a 
single  department  or  bureau,  and  a  general  committee  to  consist  of 
representatives  of  the  committees  dealing  with  the  separate  depart- 
ments. This  general  committee  will  pass  on  the  budget  as  a  whole. 
That  is,  it  will  review,  prune  down,  refer  back,  or  take  whatever  action 
is  necessary  on  the  proposals  of  the  specialized  committees.  The 
specialization  of  committees  means  more  information ;  it  means  that 
certain  members  are  concentrating  on  a  certain  department.  They 
will  never,  perhaps,  become  familiar  with  every  detail  of  that  depart- 
ment, but  they  will  get  that  familiarity  with  it  which  comes  from 
close  contact  over  a  considerable  period. 

Mr.  Good.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  audit  and  control 
of  expenditures.     Should  there  be  any  change  from  the  present  plan  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Good.  What  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Obviously,  the  Treasury  Department  should  not  be 
vested  with  the  power  of  review  over  the  other  departments. 

Mr.  Good.  Where  should  that  power  lie  * 

Mr.  Wood.  It  seems  to  me  it  should  be  vested  with  the  power  of 
determination  as  to  what  money  should  be  spent.  In  other  words,  in 
the  Congress.  The  Congress  should  have  tne  power  to  see  that  its 
authorizations  have  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  its  inten- 
tions.   Therefore  it  should  have  an  officer — if  not  its  own  officer,  at 
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least  an  officer  in  whom  it  has  confidence  and  whom  it  can  replace 
if  necessary — to  report  to  it  what  has  been  done  under  the  authoriza- 
tions that  have  been  granted. 

Mr.  Good.  That  officer,  then,  would  serve  as  a  check  on  the  esti- 
mates that  would  be  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  various  depart- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Possibly.  That  officer  should,  eventually  be  given,  I 
think,  inspection  powers,  far  in  excess  of  the  present  powers  of  the 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  which  are  very  formal  and  restricted  to 
routine.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  well  to  start  out  ambi- 
tiously. One  of  the  points  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  the  process  of 
reorganization  of  the  Government  is  a  slow  and  laborious  process. 
We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  trying  to  install  improved 
accounting  systems.  We  know  that  even  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world  we  usually  can  not  do  the  things  we  want  to  do  without 
help;  that  in  order  to  get  them  done  properly  we  have  got  to  go  into 
the  office  with  expert  help  and  assistance  and  show  them  what  to  do 
and  direct  their  work.    That  is  a  slow,  laborious  job. 

Mr.  Good.  It  is  a  process  of  evolution  rather  than  revolution! 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  it  will  not  be  done  to-morrow  or  next  year.  It 
will  take  several  years.  It  can  not  be  done  with  too  large  a  force, 
because  you  can  not  get  coordination  in  that  force.  The  tendency 
is  to  grao  it  all  at  once;  but  you  get  some  who  are  competent  and 
some  who  are  not,  and  they  work  at  cross-purposes.  You  have  got 
to  start  at  the  foundation  and  build  up.  You  can  go  fairly  fast  if 
you  have  plenty  of  authority  and  plenty  of  funds.  You  can  not 
accomplish  it  overnight. 

In  order  to  get  the  means  of  furnishing  the  information  which  is 
necessary  for  either  the  President  or  the  Congress  to  act  intelli- 
gently on  the  estimates  of  the  Government  as  a  whole,  you  have  got 
to  build  up  a  system  slowly.  The  executive  in  the  governmental 
departments  is  less  efficient  than  the  executive  in  private  establish- 
ments, primarily  because  the  officers  in  charge  do  not  have  to  make 
a  profit — do  not  have  to  declare  dividends.   They  are  not  accountable. 

Air.  Roosevelt  gave  a  good  many  examples  of  what  seemed  to  him, 
as  he  spoke,  apparently  restrictions  of  the  present  laws,  which  were 
in  reality  merelv  the  effect  of  the  failure  of  the  department  itself 
to  take  the  initiative  and  responsibility  to  do  things  which  it  now 
has  power  to  do.  That  condition,  in  my  opinion,  is  common  through- 
out the  executive  departments.  There  are  comparatively  few  things 
that  need  to  be  done  that  can  not  be  done  under  the  present  law 
with  a  little  encouragement  and  help  from  Congress  in  the  way  of 
appropriations,  and  occasionally,  perhaps,  of  law. 

The  point  is  that  the  officers  have  not  been  held  to  account — the 
officers  at  the  head.  Now,  it  is  not  a  question  of  dividends,  or  of 
making  money.  There  is  need  of  having  some  one  higher  up  watching 
these  officers"  closely,  who  is  getting  real  information  about  what 
they  are  doing.  We  will,  perhaps,  in  that  way,  get  as  close  an  account- 
ing as  we  would  if  there  were  dividends  issued;  but  what  we  need  is  a 
closer  control  over  the  administration  higher  up,  to  give  the  President 
the  means  of  checking  his  Cabinet  officers,  to  give  the  Cabinet  heads 
the  means  of  checking  their  bureau  heads,  and  to  give  the  Congress 
the  means  of  checking  this  whole  establishment. 
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There  are  one  or  two  more  points :  This  moot  question  of  lump  sum, 
for  instance,  or  detailed  appropriations.  As  an  executive  or  admin- 
istrative officer  and  chief  clerk  of  a  bureau,  and  in  various  other 
positions,  I  have  of  course  had  much  contact  with  that  problem 
in  the  past.  I  know  from  administrative  experience  that  the  officers 
are  hampered  by  detailed  instructions,  in  many  instances,  when  they 
wish  really  to  improve  administration.  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  they  are  prevented  from  running  into  extravagance.  For  the 
most  part,  in  Washington,  they  have  been  pretty  well  bound  down 
in  the  departments.  It  seems  to  me,  though,  that  the  kernel  of  the 
matter  is  this:  The  Congress,  or  committees  of  Congress,  can  not 
effectively  restrict  extravagance,  restrict  administrative  officers  in 
the  exercise  of  appropriations,  beyond  the  sound  information  that 
they  have  at  the  time  that  the  act  is  passed.  When  a  committee  of 
Congress  enacts  legislation  providing  a  certain  number  of  salaries, 
not  because  it  has  full  information  concerning  the  number  needed, 
but  because  that  was  the  number  last  year  or  the  year  before,  or 
some  other  year,  or  because  the  head  of  the  bureau  has  not  been 
sufficiently  conservative  in  presenting  his  cause.  Those  restrictions 
are  not  of  any  real  value.  They  are  a  hindrance.  It  seems  to  me 
Congress  ought  to  impose  limits  in  those  matters  that  Congress  has 
the  means  of  judging,  and  that  further  restrictions  of  the  acts  of  the 
Executive  ought  to  be  had  by  means  of  an  informed  criticism,  some- 
thing that  the  Congress  has  never  had  in  the  past.  If  a  bureau  that 
had  previously  had  statutory  appropriations  were  given  a  lump-sum 
appropriation,  and  if  some  agency  in  which  the  Congress  had  faith 
were  charged  with  watching  these  expenditures,  and  with  rating 
up  its  emplovees  to  see  whether  they  were  paid  more  or  less  for  the 

frade  of  work  they  were  doing  than  a  standard  agreed  on,  you  would 
ave  a  better  administration  and  more  economy  than  you  have  by 
the  restrictions  on  advance  information. 

Mr.  Goon.  Then,  your  experience  would  simply  reverse  the  exper- 
ience of  every  department  that  the  Government  has  ever  had  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  never  had  a  uniform  criticism. 

Mr.  Good.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  that,  but  in  nearly 
every  case  where  we  have  given  a  lump  sum  there  has  been  some 
criticism,  and  just  criticism.  Here  we  nave  organized  a  Bureau  of 
War  Risk  Insurance.  I  know  at  least  one  young  lady  who  was 
employed  in  the  telephone  office  here  in  Washington  at  $8  or  $9  a 
week,  who  was  put  m  there  at  $1,100  a  year,  and  that  is  about 
the  way  that  an  official  usually  goes  to  work  to  expend  a  lump-sum 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  the  officials  of  that  bureau  had  known  from  day  to 
day,  as  they  made  those  appointments,  that  those  appointments  were 
being  watched  by  an  agency  that  had  information  for  the  entire 
executive  establishment,  the  result  would  have  been  different. 

Mr.  Good.  Oh,  they  know  it.  They  know.  The  whole  matter  was 
laid  before  the  committee;  and  they  do  not  care  a  thing  about  it. 
They  have  got  the  money  and  spent  it;  and  then  they  come  and  ask 
for  more. 

Mr.  Wood.  -There  is  something  in  that. 

Mr.  Good.  And  if  we  do  not  give  it  to  them  the  first  time,  they  will 
come  back  and  ask  for  it  a  second  time,  and  then  they  will  come  back 
and  ask  for  a  deficiency. 
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Mr.  Wood.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  I  think,  that  much  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  departments  to-day  is  due  to  restrictions  put  upon 
them  in  advance — under  adequate  provocation,  I  have  no  doubt — 
by  the  committees  of  Congress,  which  hamper  reasonable  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  officer.  By  doing  that  you  do  not  gain 
so  much  as  you  lose.  Take,  for  instance,  the  restriction  regarding 
transfers,  that  a  clerk  must  be  three  years  in  a  department  before  he 
can  be  transferred.  That  disregards  the  fact  that  it  is  often  of 
advantage  to  the  department  to  have  a  clerk  taken  from  a  class  where 
he  is  of  no  value  and  transferred  to  a  class  where  he  is  of  value. 

Mr.  Good.  You  have  referred  to  the  four  millions  of  the  War 
Department  in  the  lump  sum.  Every  day  there  hate  been  criticism 
coming  from  the  Halls  of  Congress,  of  that  department. 

Mr.  Wood.  Without  any  effect. 

Mr.  Good.  Without  any  effect  at  all.  Statements  have  been  made 
in  the  public  press  in  that  regard,  but  they  are  continuing  the  employ- 
ment of  hundreds  of  clerks  whose  employment  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  would  not  restrict  them  to  these 

Mr.  Good.  The  next  appropriation  bill  will  restrict  it.  It  will 
specify,  "so  many  clerks  of  class  1 ;  so  many  of  class  2;  of  class  3,  and 
class  4."  Those  clerks  will  have  to  be  specified  for  each  department, 
and  unless  they  can  show  the  necessity  for  them,  they  will  not  be 
put  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  may  cut  half  a  million  dollars  off  of  the 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Good.  Yes;  we  will  cut  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  cut  off  $3,000,000,  would  it  not  have  the  same 
effect  if  the  committee  had  prescribed 

Mr.  Good.  If  thev  had  it  that  way,  they  would  spend  it  in  the 
first  four  months  of  the  year,  and  then  come  back  for  a  deficiency. 
When  we  do  provide  for  so  many  clerks  of  class  1,  and  so  many  of 
class  2,  of  class  3,  and  class  4,  they  can  not  have  any  more  than  the 
number  of  clerks  specified,  of  this  class  so  much  and  of  that  class  so 
much ;  but  if  you  give  them  a  lump  sum  they  spend  the  whole  thing 
in  the  first  six  months  and  then  they  come  back  and  say,  "We  must 
have  that  much  more,  or  these  clerks  will  all  be  discharged'1;  and 
what  can  Congress  do  but  give  it  to  them.  That  is  the  result  of  the 
lump-sum  appropriation. 

I  realize  wnat  you  are  saving,  as  a  business  principle,  but  I  think 
some  of  you  gentlemen  fail  to  discriminate  between  the  incentive 
back  of  the  man  who  has  a  force  working  for  him  in  a  private  business, 
and  that  of  a  man  who  has  a  force  working  for  him  for  the  Government 
for  too  frequently  it  happens  in  the  Government  employ  that  he  docs 
not  have  the  interest  in  nis  work  that  he  would  have  in  private  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Wood.  If,  then,  a  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  budget  is  to 
place  on  the  executive  department  a  responsibility,  and  enforce  an 
accountability  that  has  not  been  effectively  enforced  in  the  past,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  well  to  keep  your  minds  open  as  to  what 
might  be  done  through  agencies  of  criticism  and  of  constructive 
work,  without  detailed  restrictions,  and  to  at  least  give  it  a  try  here 
and  there  before  peremptorily  deciding  upon  a  policy  of  specification 
as  to  the  number  of  clerks  in  each  grade  throughout  the  Government 
service. 
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The  Bureau  of  Efficiency  has  never  gono  into  a  bureau  haying  a 
prescribed  force  where  we  regarded  that  force  as  corresponding  to 
the  prescribed  needs.  There  never  had  been  any  occasion  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  needs  were.  However,  I  see  that  your  convictions  on 
that  point  are  firm,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  say  anything  further. 

Mr.  Good.  It  would  take  some  argument  to  change  my  opinion 
on  lump-sum  appropriations. 

Mr.  Lill.  May  I  say  a  word  there,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Good.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lill.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  to  have  monthly  operating 
statements  showing  the  statement  for  this  month  compared  with  the 
last  month,  increase  or  decrease. 

Mr.  Good.  I  understand  it  from  the  accounting  standpoint.  I 
am  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents,  getting 
so  much  work  done,  and  our  experience  has  been  in  practically  every 
case,  except  where  we  have  an  exceptionally  efficient  chief,  that  the 
lump  sum  is  a  wasteful  method  of  appropriation,  and  it  has  only  one 
other  principle  that  exceeds  it  in  wastefulness,  and  that  is  the  cost- 
plus  contract,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Government.  The  two  go 
hand  in  hand,  so  far  as  our  experience  has  gone,  with  regard  to  the 
wastefulness  and  extravagance.  It  may  be  all  right  from  the 
accounting  standpoint. 

Mr.  Lill.  I  regard  it  purely  from  an  accounting  standpoint. 
When  I  go  to  a  city  government,  I  do  not  go  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  in  a  beautiful  accounting  system.  I  have  to  show  results. 
And  I  do  not  think  that  the  Congress  will  ever  get  economy  by 
preparing  estimates  a  year  before  the  money  is  spent.  They  are 
going  to  get  economy  tnrough  this  accounting  system  which  comes 
to  them  the  minute  the  money  is  stent  and  snows  a  comparison 
with  the  preceding  month.     That  is  where  they  will  get  the  economy. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  often  found 
these  restrictions  in  appropriation  acts  on  executive  discretion  a  real 
hindrance  to  good  administration.  They  have  mostly  arisen  out  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  and  the  committee  realized  the  fact  that  there 
was  incompetent  or  extravagant  administration  somewhere  in  the 
Government,  but  were  really  unable  to  correct  it. 

That  is  to  say,  they  had  not  authority  to  discharge  the  head  of  a 
bureau  or  to  appoint  a  new  one,  and  so  forth.  Therefore,  they 
undertook  to  restrict  the  activities  of  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
in  a  relatively  small  way — that  is,  the  details  of  their  activities.  I 
do  not  believe,  myself,  that  such  restriction  is  ever  going  to  be  very 
effective  in  procuring  good  adninistration.  I  do  believe  that  it 
might  be  possible,  if  Congress  were  adequately  informed  from  time 
to  time  by  a  reliable  agent  as  to  what  was  going  on,  and  if  Congress 
took  the  bit  in  its  teeth  a  little  more  firmly  than  it  has  in  the  past 

Mr.  Good.  We  know  that  down  in  the  War  Department,  in  the 
munitions  building,  there  is  absolute  incompetency;  that  there  is  a 
large  number  of  clerks  there  that  are  not  needed.  What  can  Con- 
gress do  ?  We  have  appropriated  the  money  in  a  lump  sum  for  the 
whole  year.    What  can  Congress  do  there  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  We  had  some  expressions  along  the  line  of  some 
questions 
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Mr.  Good.  What  can  Congress  do,  now,  as  a  practical  thing  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  was  coming  to  it  indirectly.  I  will  come  to  it 
directly.  If  Congress  should  adopt  the  European  precedent,  and 
pass  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence  m  the  War  Department,  or  if  the* 
committee  should  privately  send  to  the  President  formal  expression 
of  its  judgment  that  this  branch  of  the  War  Department  was  being 
incompetently  administered,  do  you  not  think  it  would  have  any 
effect  f 

Mr.  Good.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  think  Congress  would  have  time  to 
do  all  of  that,  let  alone  pass  laws.  After  hearing  on  the  estimates. 
and  appropriating  the  money,  then  if  we  had  to  administer  the  funds 
also,  take  up  one  day  a  resolution  in  regard  to  the  poor  adminis- 
tration of  the  munitions  department,  and  then  go  on  down  through 
the  dozens  of  various  bureaus  and  departments,  there  would  not  be 
enough  days  in  the  year,  if  Congress  spent  every  day  just  to  pass 
resolutions  of  lack  of  confidence. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  not  feel  that  a  large  part  of  the  time  now  spent 
in  the  hearing  might  be  saved,  and  that  work  be  justly  dispensed 
with  if  you  had  a  bureau 

Mr.  (jood.  The  results  of  appropriations  for  20  years  show  that  by 
holding  those  hearings  and  scrutinizing  appropriations,  out  of 
$17,000,000,000  appropriated  we  have  saved  aver  $500,000,000,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  that  would  be  criticised  as  waste. 

Mr.  Wood.  Oh,  no;  I  was  not  calling  it  waste.  It  was  merely  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  same  results  might  not  be  attained  with 
an  adequate  system  of  getting  information  that  you  do  not  now  have. 

Mr.  Good.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  same  results  could  be  attained  with  a  relatively 
small  expenditure  of  time,  and  time  saved  which  is  now  spent  in  the 
hearings,  inquiring  very  often  into  the  number  of  clerks  in  this  grade 
and  thai  grade  and  tne  other  grade.  The  committees  woulcf  not 
content  themselves  with  what  they  hear  in  going  over  the  appropria- 
tions, when  the  changes  in  appropriations  alone  are  considered,  but 
they  would  keep  in  touch  throughout  the  year  with  what  is  being 
done  in  the  department  through  this  bureau  of  statistics,  and  through 
current  reports,  and  perhaps  by  current  hearings  similar  to  the  hear- 
ings at  a  board  of  directors,  in  which  the  directors  come  up  and 
make  reports  on  what  is  being  done  from  time  to  time. 

The  point  is  that  I  would  not  lessen  or  restrict  the  power  of  the 
committees,  for  I  think  they  should  have  more,  but  I  should  think 
they  would  exercise  the  power  more  effectually  by  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  current  work  of  the  departments  and  exercising  some  effect* 
ive  influence,  than  they  would  oy  specifying  a  year  in  advance  how 
many  clerks  at  $1,800  a  year  a  department  could  have. 

Mr.  Temple.  If  Congress  were  one  man,  you  could  get  results; 
but  where  you  have  to  talk  to  a  membership  of  400  in  one  House 
and  90  in  the  other,  you  naturally  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  talking. 
The  committee  does  not  have  any  authority  to  do  anything  but  what 
it  does. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  committee  can  suggest  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Temple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Our  experience  has  led  to  an  understanding  that  the 
departments  are  very  much  interested  in  the  approval  or  disapproval 
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of  the  appropriation  committees,  and  if  they  know  that  the  approval 
or  disapproval  is  based  currently  on  better  information  than  they 
now  get,  I  think  it  would  be  very  effective.  We  have  found  it  so. 
Our  biggest  card — I  say  "our":  I  am  no  longer  regularly  connected 
with  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  but  I  have  been  for  some  time — the 
biggest  card  that  we  have  had  was  the  understanding  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  was  behind  us,  and  we  are  not  often  ignored 
or  neglected.  That  has  a  mighty  powerful  influence,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  Temple.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  it  can  exercise  more  power  than  it  has  yet  ex- 
ercised. The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  now  the  power  to  do  a  great 
many  things  which  he  merely  says  nere  that  he  would  like  to  do,  but 
owing  to  custom,  etc.,  he  does  not  do*  so  that  I  think  that  these 
committees  could  exercise  a  great  deal  of  power  that  they  do  not 
exercise  now  and  through  it  get  vast  improvement  of  administration, 
and  not  through  prescribing  how  many  clerks  at  $1,400  and  how 
many  at  $1,600  and  how  many  at  $1,800  should  be  had,  on  very 
inadequate  information,  and  a  year  and  a  half  in  advance. 

Mr.  Temple.  Their  power  is  precisely  on  the  matter  of  appropria- 
tion and  restrictions  put  on  it.  That  may  give  them  an  influence 
over  the  departments  which  is  not  exactly  power. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  the  control  of  the  amount  is  a  better  club,  if  you 
want  to  call  it  a  club,  than  the  control  of  the  number  of  people  in  the 
different  grades.  If  you  have  a  sound  opinion  that  they  are  spending 
too  much  money  and  you  tell  them  that  currently  and  you  send  an 
expression  of  your  opmion  of  that  sort  to  the  secretary  or  to  the 
President,  I  think  it  will  be  effective — coupled  with  the  threat,  of 
course.  The  threat  would  be  understood  if  it  were  not  made.  But 
I  think  that  you  gentlemen  ought  to  keep  just  as  open  minds  as  pos- 
sible, not  on  the  question  that  extravagance  is  now  prevalent — we 
are  all  willing  to  admit  that — but  on  the  possible  means  of  overcoming 
that  extravagance  without  tying  down  the  executive  officer  and  re- 
stricting his  discretion  beyond  the  point  where  he  can  best  administer 
his  department. 

Mr.  Good.  Wherever  we  have  given  a  lump-sum  appropriation 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  for  clerk  hire  I  think,  without  a 
single  exception,  it  has  resulted  in  extravagance  and  inefficiency. 

Mr.  Wood.  Possibly.    There  is  another  point  there 

Mr.  Good.  The  committee  has  always  realized  that  from  the  sci- 
entific standpoint  the  prescribing  of  these  limitations  is  not  wise  and 
the  prescribing  of  the  number  of  clerks,  but  it  has  found  no  way  to 
hold  the  department  or  the  bureau  within  certain  prescribed  limits, 
except  to  follow  that  plan,  and  if  it  did  not  follow  that  plan  long 
before  the  end  of  the  year  they  would  have  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  came  nearer  to  the  plan 
that  is  followed  in  the  ordinary  commercial  establishment,  of  holding 
the  head  responsible,  of  using  all  the  power  that  you  have  got  to 
hold  him  responsible,  you  would  get  better  results  than  by  trying  to 
restrict  him  unduly. 

Mr.  Good.  The  only  result  we  can  get  from  trying  to  restrict  him  in 
advance  is  a  good  administration  of  nis  office,  and  we  have  not  got 
that. 
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Mr.  Wood.  If  you  expressed  your  judgment  on  it  very  forcibly, 
something  that  has  not  often  been  done,  if  it  has  been  done  at  all, 
I  think  you  might  expect  better  results. 

Mr.  Good.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  anything  with  the  War 
Department  yet.  If  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  can  do  anything  with 
it,  we  ^*ill  be  very  glad  to  see  them  enter  that  field. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  now  in  that  field,  and  I  believe  in  the  near  future 
it  will  succeed  in  instituting  very  radical  reductions  and  decreases, 

Mr.  Good.  If  it  does  not,  some  of  those  bureaus  will  die  a  natural 
death  before  very  long.  They  will  not  be  complaining  because  they 
have  not  so  many  clerks  of  classes  one  and  two,  and  so  many  of  class 
three,  and  so  many  of  class  four.  They  will  not  have  any  clerks  at 
all,  if  they  do  not  use  those  that  they  have. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  might  say  again  that  the  only  really  vital,  important 
point  in  this  whole  budget  agitation  is  to  put  the  administrative 
officer  under  the  current  inspection  of  his  chief;  to  try  to  force  on 
the  President  the  real  supervision  of  the  executive  departments 
through  such  agencies  as  you  can  give  him  to  help  him;  to  try  to  give 
to  Congress  the  means,  and  in  some  cases  I  think  there  is  a  willingness 
to  take  extreme  measures,  to  supervise  the  work* of  the  whole  execu- 
tive department,  not  in  detail,  but  in  its  broader  aspects,  through 
adequate  information.  That  is  what  your  budget  is  going  to  do,  ii  it 
is  going  to  do  anything. 

It  is  going  to  form  a  substitute  for  that  influence  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  which  in  private  enterprises  comes  through  the 
need  of  dividends.  The  real  trouble  with  the  head  of  the  executive 
department  is  that  there  is  no  one  with  the  power  of  demanding 
results,  and  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  get  the  demand  all  the 
way  down  the  line  is  to  create  the  demand  at  the  top  and  follow  it 
down  to  the  bottom,  so  as  to  hold  accountable  each  man  who  has 
responsibility.  As  it  is  now,  he  knows  that  he  will  hold  his  job 
pretty  much  the  same,  whether  he  acts  economically  or  not,  and 
his  humanitarian  feeling,  his  sympathy  with  his  clerks,  his  interest 
in  putting  everybody  in  an  easy,  comfortable  way  of  life,  those 
things  get  the  better  of  his  desire  for  competent  administration. 
The  one  thing  that  can  help  is  to  have  some  one  higher  up  who  is 
holding  him  to  a  line. 

Mr.  Good.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wood. 


Saturday,  October  4,  1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROTS.  WILLIAM  H.  TAFT. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Taft,  during  the  past  two  weeks  this  committee 
has  beon  constantly  in  session  hearing  statements  with  regard  to 
budgetary  legislation.  The  attempts  made  during  your  administra- 
tion have  been  frequently  referred  to,  and  the  committee  is  very  glad 
that  you  could  find  time  to  come  before  us  and  make  a  statement,  not 
only  as  to  what  was  attempted  to  be  done  during  your  administration 
aloi.g  that  line,  but  the  committee  also  desires  your  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  principles  upon  which  sound  budgetary  legislation 
should  be  established.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  make  a 
(general  statement  along  that  line. 
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Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  am  very  glad 
that  the  budget  movement  is  progressing.  I  did  not  feel  like  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness  in  my  administration  when  I  suggested  it, 
because  there  was  a  good  deal  of  support  for  it  then,  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  States  in  large  number  have  come  to  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  some  governmental  action  or  legislation  ior  a  budget. 
I  am  here  at  the  call  of  your  chairman.  I  do  not  feel  that  my  expe- 
rience justifies  me  in  saying  that  I  am  an  expert  on  the  subject.  I 
am  certainly  not  an  accountant,  but  if  the  judgment  made  up  from 
actual  experience  in  office  and  the  attempt  to  think  out  a  plan  can  be 
of  any  value  to  the  committee,  then  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  to  give 
you  the  benefit  of  that  judgment  and  experience.  I  think  we  have 
not  had  a  budget  heretofore,  or  a  movement  toward  a  budget,  because 
we  have  had  such  taxable  resources  that  we  thought  we  could  do 
anything  without  testing  or  in  any  degree  exhausting  the  amount 
that  could  be  raised  in  revenue,  if  it  were  necessary.  Our  discussions 
in  politics  have  been  on  particular  forms  of  extravagance  rather  than 
on  totals.  One  reason  why  we  have  never  had  a  great  deal  of  intelli- 
gent discussion  as  to  totals  is  because  if  you  attempt  to  realh  totals 
From  the  accounts  of  the  Government,  you  will  find  that  it  takes  aq, 
expert  to  do  it,  and  then  he  is  not  certain.  That  is  true  because  we 
have  not  the  methods  by  which  that  can  be  done. 

The  Government's  bookkeeping  system  has  been  improved  since 
my  day,  and  it  was  improved  during  my  administration,  but  the 
bookkeeping  of  the  Government,  with  reference  to  showing  just 
what  our  condition  is  and  what  the  available  funds  are,  still  needs 
improvement.  Now  the  States  have  found  themselves,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  "up  against  it"  in  reference  to  revenues.  The 
change  wrought  by  prohibition  has  cut  down  a  great  deal  of  revenue 
theretofore  received  from  the  liquor  business  and  in  other  ways,  and 
they  have  been  forced  into  it;  and  now,  I  assume,  because  of  the 
enormous  taxes  we  are  having  to  pay  and  the  enormous  expenditures 
we  have  had  to  make  during  the  war,  the  movement  has  forced  itself 
upon  the  Congress. 

A  budget,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  business  prospectus  of  the 
Government  for  a  year.  There  are  certain  essentials,  however, 
before  you  get  to  the  budget,  if  you  are  going  to  have  an  intelligent 
budget,  and  one  of  them  is  that  you  should  know  what  your  Govern- 
ment is.  You  do  not  know  that,  because  there  is  no  official  com- 
pendium letting  you  know  what  the  various  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  and  what  their  functions  are  down  to  the  last  units,  and 
until  you  get  some  such  compendium  of  an  official  character,  you 
can  not  make  a  budget  intelligently. 

I  know  something  about  that,  oecause  when  the  Economy  and 
Efficiency  Committee,  which  I  appointed,  began  work  on  the  budget 
they  came  to  me  with  the  statement  that  they  could  not  find  any- 
where an  official  review  of  what  the  Government  consisted  of,  and 
thev  said,  "We  have  got  to  spend  time  going  through  the  statutes 
and  Executive  orders,  and  making  examinations  of  officials  them- 
selves in  order  to  determine  what  the  Government  is;  what  the 
various  departments,  bureaus,  offices,  and  agencies  are,  and  what 
their  functions  are,  in  order  that  we  may  know  whether  there  is 
duplication,  whether  they  can  be  combined,   or  whether  general 
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functions  might  not  be  united  in  several  departments. "  They  said, 
"We  do  not  know  what  it  is  we  are  dealing  with,  but  if  we  were 
dealing  with  the  plant  of  a  great  corporation,  we  would  have  to 
know  everything  about  it.  Therefore,  we  need  to  know  what  there 
is  in  this  Government."  So  they  went  to  work  and  they  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  that  phase  of  it.  They  did  publish  a  statement 
or  a  summary  of  most  ot  the  departments,  ana  they  published  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  order  to  give  an 
illustration.  Then,  having  done  that,  they  went  into  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  all  the  departments  and  bureaus,  down,  as  Dr.  Cleveland 
expressed  it,  to  the  last  battleship. 

Now,  that  was  never  printed.  I  suppose  it  would  have  comprised 
six  or  eight  volumes.  When  the  commission  failed,  by  reason  of  the 
failure  of  the  appropriation  for  it,  the  office  was  retained  for  a  time, 
and  then,  when  Mr.  Wilson  came  in  as  my  successor,  he  directed  that 
it  be  transferred  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  there  it  is 
to-day.  Now,  if  you  are  going  into  this  matter  scientifically  for  the 
purpose. of  getting  all  the  information  and  means  available*  for  making 
an  intelligent  budget,  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be 
done — that  is  to  say,  that  matter  ought  to  be  printed,  or  better, 
perhaps,  it  ought  to  be  committed  to  an  expert  board,  that  you  may 
select  for  the  purpose  to  complete  it.  Oi  course  it  needs  a  great 
deal  of  work  now  in  adding  the  war  activities  that  have  been  made 
necessary,  or  the  new  agencies  that  have  been  created  during  the  war. 
After  you  bring  it  down  to  date,  then  it  would  be  easy  to  keep  it 
current.  In  all  of  the  Government  divisions,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  more  important  for  the  purposes  of  the  budget  than  a 
statement  of  what  it  is  you  are  dealing  with. 

The  second  question  is  as  between  an  executive  budget  and  a 
legislative  budget.     I  have  examined  the  bill  of  Chairman  Good, 
which  provides  for  an  executive  budget,  and  I  am  strongly  in  favor 
of  that  as  distinguished  from  a  legislative  budget.     I  do  not  know 
but  what  you  might  have  two,  in  a  way  which  1  shall  explain  later, 
but  I  think  that  the  President,  with  the  great  executive  departments 
under  him,  and  with  the  dependence  of  the  other  departments  upon 
the  executive  department  for  money  and  that  kind  of  thing,  is  the 
proper  person  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  legislature  how  much  he, 
witn  his  experience  and  the  experience  of  those  under  him,  believes 
the  machinery  of  the  Government  can  be  run  for.     He  is  in  intimate 
relationship  with  those  agencies  and  they  are  under  his  orders,  and 
that  is  where  the  budget  should  be  made.     That  is  where  it  should 
be  begun  and  where  it  should  be  put  in  complete  form  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature.     Of  course  the  British  theory  of  the 
budget  was  that  the  King  ran  the  Government.     He  ran  it  a  good 
deal  more  in  centuries  past  than  he  does  now.     The  theory  was  that 
the  King  had  that  instrument  that  he  was  using  for  the  benefit  of 
the  realm,  and  that  Parliament  was  to  enable  him  through  the  funds 
that  they  voted  him  to  carry  on  or  use  that  instrument  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Kingdom.     The  attitude  of  Parliament  toward  him,  therefore, 
was  one  ot  questioning — that  is,  "Do  you  need  so  much?"  or4 'We 
do  not  think  you  do. " 

Therefore,  they  introduced  a  standing  order,  passed  about  300 
years  ago,  in  which  it  was  provided  that  it  should  not  be  in  order  for 
a  member  of  Parliament  to  move  to  increase  the  budget  unless  re- 
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quested  by  the  Crown.  Of  course,  that  is  not  a  perfect  analogy  to 
us,  because  while  centuries  ago  the  King  was  the  real  executive,  he 
ceased  altogether  to  be  the  executive,  and  to-dav  the  executive  and 
the  legislature  in  Great  Britain  are  united  in  the  premier  and  his 
Government.  All  that  that  really  means  is  that  no  private  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  can  move  to  increase,  unless  he  gets  the 
consent  of  the  Government.  Nevertheless,  the  example  of  the 
English  system  is  a  good  one,  so  far  as  the  executive  feature  of  the 
budget  is  concerned,  because  this  Government,  or  the  King's  Gov- 
ernment, has  everything  to  do  with  the  Government  and  the  carrying 
of  it  on,  and  it  submits  to  Parliament  what  it  thinks  it  will  cost. 
That  Government  is  the  Government  that  exists  under  the  laws  that 
Parliament  has  adopted  and  under  the  traditions  and  customs  that 
have  the  effects  of  law,  and  certainly,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
there  is  a  complete  analogy  between  our  situation  and  theirs.  Now, 
if  the  Executive  is  to  present  the  budget,  who  is  to  perform  this  duty  ? 
Is  it  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ?  That  is  one  theory,  and 
I  suppose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  suggested  because  he  now 
transmits  to  Congress  the  Book  of  Estimates.  But  that  is  merely 
a  ministerial  function.  He  does  not  exercise  any  control  over  them, 
but  he  simply  edits  the  estimates  furnished  him  by  the  heads  of  the 
departments  and  of  the  various  offices  outside  of  the  departments. 

1  think  that  perhaps  in  the  past  there  was  in  our  Government  some 
provision  by  which  the  Secretary  might  exercise  some  control  over 
those  estimates,  but  certainly  that  does  not  obtain  now  and  it  has 
not  obtained  for  a  good  many  years.  Now,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  place  this  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  running  one  of  the  de- 
partments. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  runs  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  and  he  is  like  the  secretary  of  any  other 
department.  If  you  select  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  the 
official  to  consider  the  estimates  of  the  other  departments  you  are 
going  to  get  into  difficulties.  Members  of  the  Cabinet  are  not  dif- 
ferent from  other  people,  and  the  pride  of  department,  pride  of  bu- 
reau, and  all  of  the  things  under  them  serve  to  make  them  all  human. 
Now,  the  President  is  the  head  of  the  Government,  so  far  as  the  Execu- 
tive is  concerned,  and  what  he  says  is  more  likely  to  go  than  what  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says.  What  the  President  says  does  not 
always  go,  but  what  he  says  is  much  more  likely  to  go  in  dealing 
with  the  other  departments  than  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
says.  You  will  find  considerable  jealousy,  not  between  the  Secre- 
taries personally,  perhaps,  but  between  the  people  that  are  around 
the  Secretaries.  I  do  not  need  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  who  are  here 
and  who  are  familiar  with  the  Government  that  when  Cabinet  officers 
come  in  they  have  to  learn  a  lot. 

They  find  permanent  officers  here  in  the  way  of  chief  clerks  and 
others  who  have  all  of  that  pride  of  department  that  comes  from  long 
years  of  service,  and,  indeed,  it  is  commendable.  We  have  here  in 
the  service  of  the  Government  wonderfully  efficient  servants  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  bureaus  and  departments.  It  is  their  whole 
horizon,  and  they  do  take  a  great  pride  in  their  several  services. 
Therefore,  if  you  are  going  to  attempt  to  change  anything  in  the  de- 
partments you  will  be  up  against  a  feeling  and  prejudice  that  will 
require  all  of  the  strength  01  the  head  of  the  Government  to  over- 
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come.  I  know  that,  because  I  have  been  up  against  it,  and  I  can  not 
be  mistaken  about  it.  I  do  not  think  that  my  administration  was 
very  ditferent  from  other  administrations  in  that  respect,  and  if  you 
intend  to  have  exercised  the  power  of  pruning  down  the  estimates  of 
the  various  departments,  so  as  to  create  a  budget  that  will  be  eco- 
nomical, you  have  got  to  give  the  necessary  power  to  the  person  who 
does  it  or  put  that  function  into  the  hands  of  the  man  who  has  as 
much  prestige  and  power  as  there  is  in  the  Government,  and  that  id 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  has  got  to  bend  the  will  of 
the  departments;  he  has  got  to  get  around  or  send  for  the  various 
bureau  chiefs  or  department  chiefs  and  make  them  understand  what 
his  will  is  in  that  regard.  Then,  he  has  the  opportunity  to  view  the 
whole  situation  a  great  deal  better  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is,  of  course,  the  officer  inter- 
ested in  the  finances  of  the  Government,  because  he  has  to  do  with 
them,  but  he  has  not  the  opportunity  that  the  President  has  to  view 
all  of  those  departments,  and  he  is  not  as  impartial  with  respect  to 
them  as  the  President  is. 

Therefore,  as  between  him  and  the  President,  I  have  no  doubt 
as  to  where  the  duty  should  rest.     Now,  it  is  asked,  can  the  President 
do  it  ?    Yes,  he  can  do  it  if  you  give  him  the  assistance  and  machinery 
with  which  to  do  it.     If  you  give  him  a  budget  staff,  such  as  the  Good 
bill  gives  him,  and  have  that  staff  made  up  of  competent  and  expert 
men  who  know  how,  he  can  devote  time  to  deciding  the  questions 
that  are  critical  in  respect  to  policy  as  the  budget  shall  disclose. 
When  there  is  a  question  as  between  a  department  and  the  budget 
staff  as  to  whether  something  shall  be  cut  down  in  the  department, 
the  President  would  be  there  to  act  as  the  final  authority  and  to 
decide.     He  is  there  backed  up  by  the  budget  staff,  if  he  agrees  with 
them,  or  by  the  department,  if  he  thinks  tney  have  gone  too  far  or 
«ut  too  much  to  the  quick.     Now,  the  budget  is  to  contain,  first,  an 
estimate  of  the  regular  income;  second,  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
method  of  raising  it,  or  so  much  as  the  plan  of  expenditures  may  re- 
quire, and,  third,  the  estimates  of  expenditures,  with  all  of  it  based 
upon  the  showing  of  prior  years.     It  is  to  be  the  financial  working 
plan  of  the  Government;  it  is  to  be  the  financial  review  of  the  State 
of  the  Union,  and  it  will  contain  the  personality  of  the  President.    It 
will,  con  tain  a  r6sum6  of  his  views  as  to  the  policv  of  the  Government 
in  every  important  field  of  finance,  and  that  will  draw  to  it  a  great 
deal  of  the  Government's  policies  of  all  kinds.    Of  course,  it  will  in- 
volve great  labor  on  the  part  of  the  President  in  determining  what 
those  policies  should  be,  out  it  will  be  the  great  act  of  his  adminis- 
tration each  year.     It  will  be  something  that  he  has  got  to  meet;  it 
will  be  something  that  he  has  got  to  take  a  part  in,  and,  while  he  has 
many  duties,  there  will  be  no  duty  more  important  than  this,  and  if 
you  give  him  the  proper  instrumentalities  or  machinery,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  why  he  should  not  meet  it. 

Now,  in  my  time — and  it  was  so  long  ago  that  I  sometimes  feel 
that  it  never  was,  and  that  is  one  of  the  pleasures  in  coming  here, 
because  it  disinters  the  situation — in  my  time  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity on  the  part  of  the  President  furnished  in  the  law  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  estimates,  and  I  think  that  is  the  case  to-day. 
A  bureau  chief  thinking  that  the  question  of  animal  industry  is  the 
most  important  industry  there  is  in  the  whole  country  has  pushed 
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up  his  estimates  to  a  point  where,  if  the  other  bureaus  were  con- 
ducted with  the  same  liberality,  they  would  swamp  the  Treasury. 
He  goes  to  the  head  of  the  department,  who  has  a  restraining  influence 
because  he  has  to  respond  to  the  other  bureaus  in  the  Agricultural 
Department,  but  he  too  is  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  spending 
a  great  deal  of  money  for  given  purposes  that  he  sincerely  believes  in, 
but  the  amount  of  which  is  reached  without  any  sense  of  proportion 
as  to  the  demands  of  the  other  departments.  All  of  those  things 
go  into  Congress.  Not  only  that,  but  every  bureau  chief  and  every 
department  head  knows  that  each  committee  on  appropriations  is 
sitting  up  here  with  a  club,  some  of  them  with  views  as  to  ample 
appropriations  for  certain  purposes,  but  with  a  club  to  hit  every 
other  appropriation  and  reduce  it.  Therefore,  there  is  a  general 
percentage  of  reduction  that  is  expected,  and  the  bureau  chiefs 
meet  that  expectation,  and  the  heads  of  departments,  too.  You 
know  that  is  the  way  it  works. 

Now,  I  tried  my  hand  without  any  law,  just  because  I  was  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  those  men  were  under  me,  and  I  tried 
it  upon  the  total  estimates.  I  had  them  all  brought  before  me,  before 
they  were  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  before  they  went 
into  that  hopper  over  which  I  nad  no  control,  and  I  just  read  the  riot 
act  to  every  head  of  the  department.  I  said,  "  You  have  got  to  come 
down,  because  this  total  is  too  much."  I  cut  it,  I  do  not  know  how 
much,  but  probably  $150,000,000.  I  thought  that  was  the  method 
of  reform,  but  I  survived  long  enough  to  find  out  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take. I  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  could  not  do  that  sort  of 
thing  without  full  knowledge,  and  I  had  not  gotten  full  knowledge^ 
That  saving,  which  was  only  apparent,  was  gradually  chiseled  down 
by  deficiency  appropriations  and  the  conviction  that,  probably, 
in  the  cut  efficiency  had  been  impaired.  That  is  what  convinced 
me  of  the  necessity  of  a  commission  or  budget  staff  to  advise  with  the 
President  as  to  the  sum  in  which  the  estimates  should  be  pruned, 
and  that  is  how  a  real  budget  should  be  framed.  I  think  tnat  the 
President  ought  to  have  means  of  following  the  expenditures  of 
the  departments  under  appropriations.  There  are  many  appropria- 
tions that  are  not  exhausted,  and  many  appropriations  that  ought 
not  to  be  exhausted.  I  mean  by  that  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
opportunity  for  saving  after  Congress  has  said  its  word  and  made  the 
appropriation,  and  I  think  that  the  President  ought  to  have  some 
means  of  introducing  a  sort  of  emulation  as  between  the  depart- 
ments for  economy,  and  he  can  not  have  that  unless  he  knows  some- 
thing about  them. 

Now,  there  have  been  systems  in  the  States  which  might  work  well 
if  you  wanted  to  introduce  them.  For  instance,  if  you  required  a 
department  to  get  its  money  for  the  next  month  by  requisition  which 
should  be  approved  by  the  rresident,  or  the  head  of  the  budget  staff 
first,  and  then  by  the  President,  or  quarterly,  if  more  convenient,  it 
might  work  well.  Then  the  President  would  be  able  to  follow,  by 
reason  of  the  investigations  of  the  staff  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
requisitions,  what  is  being  done  in  each  department.  The  greatest 
means  of  securing  economy  as  between  the  various  branches  of  the 
Government  is  a  means  of  comparison.  When  you  find  that  some 
service  performed  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office  in  respect  to  the 
mail  and  that  same  sort  of  service  performed  in  the  Agricultural 
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Department,  or  some  other  department,  differ  in  their  cost,  so  that 
one  cost  $50  while  the  other  cost  only  $10,  why,  that  should  be  in- 
vestigated, and  the  Secretary  of  War  should  be  advised  that  that  is 
under  observation  and  that  it  is  for  him  to  justify  the  difference  by 
showing  a  difference  in  the  service,  or  else  that  he  must  cut  down  the 
cost.  This  system  of  following  the  departments  through  the  requi- 
sitions and  through  the  discoveries  that  would  come  up  through  the 
requisitions,  as  conducted  by  the  budget  staff,  whose  business  it 
would  be  to  bring  such  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  President, 
would  develop  a  system  of  comparison  that  would  lead  to  greater 
efficiency,  greater  economy,  and  greater  attention  by  the  heads  of  the 
departments  to  their  departments. 

Now,  there  is  the  objection  that  this  would  be  a  system  of  espionage 
by  the  budget  staff  upon  the  various  departments,  and,  of  course,  you 
will  hear  a  great  deal  about  that  if  you  put  it  into  effect.  Well,  the 
accounts  of  every  department  head  have  to  be  submitted  for  exami- 
nation, and  there  is  not  any  reason  why  the  efficiency  of  his  depart- 
ment should  not  be  similarly  examined.  The  sensible  forward-look- 
ing head  of  a  department,  anxious  to  accomplish  something,  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  means  of  investigating  in  his  own  department  that 
the  close  watch  of  an  outside  agency  like  this  would  furnish  him. 

Mr.  Madden.  May  I  interrupt  you  at  this  point  to  say  that  all  of 
the  big  corporations  in  the  united  States  have  certified  expert 
accountants  to  go  over  their  records  every  month  and  make  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  facts  as  thev  find  them,  with  recommendations 
as  to  the  new  things  that  ought  to  be  introduced  or  the  old  things  that 
ought  to  be  eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madden.  And  the  heads  of  those  concerns  do  not  consider  that 
a  svstem  of  esnionage,  but  they  are  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Taft.  I  am  glad  to  have  vour  confirmation  of  that.  That  wa< 
my  understanding  of  the  general  practice. 

Recurring  to  the  matter  of  the  jealousies  between  the  departments, 
vou  will  find  that  chief  clerks  and  chiefs  of  bureaus  who  have  been 
long  in  office  and  who  are  worthy  men,  have  a  pride  of  department  the t 
will  arouse  them  to  resist  investigation,  but  if  you  introduce  a  system 
of  this  sort  and  make  them  know  that  it  is  not  a  reflection  upon  them. 
but  onlv  a  general  svstem  to  which  thev  must  subject  themselves, 
just  as  thev  do  to  the  ordinary  rules  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
issues  witli  respect  to  the  keeping  of  accounts,  or  as  to  the  method  of 
drawing  warrants,  then  they  will  acquiesce. 

Now,  so  much  for  the  general  discussion.  I  have  examined  all  of 
the  bills  that  the  chairman  was  good  enough  to  send  me.  They  are  not 
all  comprehensive.  They  provide  for  the  appointment  of  committees 
and  of  commissions  to  investigate,  and,  of  course,  I  think  Congress. 
needs  the  benefit  of  expert  advice  on  the  subject,  and,  doubtless, 
wo. ild  take  it;  but  the  practical  bill  among  them  is  the  Good  bill,  so- 
called.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  bill  except  in  one  particular,  and 
that  is  you  have  a  provision  for  an  alternative  budget.  You  have 
either  got  to  have  a  budget  or  no  budget.  If  you  transmit  through 
this  staff  two  budgets,  one  of  which  is  assimilated  with  the  Book  of 
Estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  human  nature  will  make 
Congre  s  take  up  that,  and  the  learned  disquisitions  of  the  President 
on  the  subject  of  the  budget  will  have  that  respectful  consideration 
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that  is  associated  with  dust  and  occasional  reference.  I  know,  that 
Congress  always  respects  the  President — up  to  a  certain  point — but  I 
know,  if  the  choice  is  left,  that  the  effect  of  tradition  is  going  back  to 
the  bureaus  of  the  departments  to  find  out  what  is  needed  there,  and 
that  umbilical  relation  that  exists  between  some  members  of  the 
committees  and  the  bureau  chiefs  and  the  department  heads  will 
continue  to  pulse  as  it  has  in  the  past.  You  can  not  avoid  it.  It  is 
human  nature. 

Mr.  Madden.  Is  there  some  influence  there  for  patronage? 

Mr.  Taft.  J  do  not  know  what  the  influence  is,  but  what  I  do 
know  is  that  a  great  deal  goes  on  between  the  bureau  chiefs  and  the 
committees  in  Congress  and  between  the  departments  and  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  It  is  more  than  the  President  has  any  notion 
of  at  all,  and  I  know  that  a  great  many  things  are  done  with  respect 
to  which  the  President  has  no  knowledge  and  which,  if  he  had  the 
knowledge,  he  would  forbid.  Now,  I  am  not  speaking  of  anything 
that  is  sinister,  and  I  am  not  charging  corruption,  or  anything  of 
that  sort;  but  I  am  simply  meeting  that  tendency  on  the  part  of 
each  man  to  be  absorbed  in  the  importance  of  his  own  bureau  and 
the  anxious  desire  that  he  has  to  get  money  enough  to  make  him 
serve  the  Republic  in  a  worthy  way  by  conducting  nis  bureau  so  as 
to  fulfill  the  entire  measure  of  the  ideal  functions  that  that  bureau 
may  perform.  But  when  you  come  to  the  expenditures  or  the 
"domnition  total,"  as  Mr.  Mantilini  called  it,  then  that  has  to  be 
restrained,  and  the  direct  relation  between  the  bureaus  and  the  com- 
mittees when  you  are  acting  on  their  estimates  does  not  tend  to 
reduce  the  appropriations  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  functions  of 
those  particular  bureaus.  Now,  of  course,  I  would  not  deny  to  the 
committees  of  Congress  the  opportunity  to  call  those  men  to  testify, 
but  they  ought  to  testify  unaer  the  shadow  of  the  budget  of  tne 
President,  so  that  they  would  have  loyalty  for  the  administration 
by  standing  for  the  responsibility  that  he  assumes  as  to  his  whole 
administration.     That  is  what  I  mean. 

Xow,  I  want  to  say — and  I  am  speaking  from  personal  experience — 
that  when  I  went  through  the  department  and  inquired  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  various  men  in  the  War  Department,  or  in  the  regular 
service,  one  man  was  pointed  out  to  me  with  the  statement,  " There 
is  a  very  fine  officer.  He  has  established  relations  with  the  Military 
Committee  or  the  Fortifications  Committee  by  which  he  always  gets 
what  he  wants."  Well,  how  did  he  do  it?  He  did  it  by  perfectly 
proper  means.  I  do  not  mean  that  patronage  or  entertainment  or. 
anything  of  that  sort  was  used;  but  I  mean  that  by  constantly  attend- 
ing their  session  and  by  sitting  up  with  the  members,  by  natural 
attractiveness,  and  by  apparent  fairness,  or  perhaps  by  real  fairness, 
he  had  so  impressed  himself  upon  the  members  of  tne  committees 
that  he  c-oula  get  what  he  wanted  while  others  did  not.  Now,  I 
would  want  to  stimulate  that  within  bounds,  but  I  would  want  to 
keep  them  under  the  general  plan  that  the  President,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  estimates,  shall  lay  down  in  the  budget. 
.  The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  that  proposition  for  an  alterna- 
tive budget,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  present  law  on  estimates. 
H  a  bill  should  pass  without  some  such  provision,  then  the  President 
would  be  compelled  to  submit  his  budget  in  the  form  in  which  the 
appropriations  for  the  previous  year  were  made. 
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Mr.  Taft.  You  mean  that  is  under  the  existing  law  ? 

Mr.  Good.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taft.  I  would  change  that  law;  but  of  course  I  assumed  when 
I  came  here  that  I  was  going  to  write  on  the  slate  that  the  ideal 
legislator  loves,  or  one  that  is  not  written  on. 

Mr.  TEMPLfc.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  transition 
period  only. 

Mr.  Taft.  Of  course,  that  is  a  detail  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  some  provision  for  it  in  making  the  change.  I  do  not  know 
about  that;  out  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  theory  of  offering  Congress 
an  option,  or  committees  the  option,  of  taking  one  method  or  the 
other. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  permanent  thing,  but  there  must  be 
something  to  cover  the  transition  period.  Now,  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  this,  also:  If  the  House  does  not  change  its  rules  and 
permits  the  bills  to  be  scattered  among  seven  or  eight  appropriating 
committees,  it  will  be  almost  necessary  for  the  budget  to  be  trans- 
mitted practically  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  transmitted,  so  far 
as  its  division  into  bills  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Taft.  Is  there  any  reason  why  in  this  budget  there  should 
not  be  furnished  by  the  r resident  such  a  division  as  would  conform 
to  your  rules,  if  that  division  is  a  wise  one?  My  recollection  of  the 
old  budget  that  we  submitted  was  that  it  contained  a  complete 
comparison  with  the  Book  of  Estimates,  with  the  division  that  was 
made  in  the  Book  of  Estimates,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  budget 
presented  by  the  President  might  not  be  so  shaped  as  to  accord  with 
those  rides,  or  at  least  so  shaped  as  to  enable  you  to  adopt  your  new 
rules  to  the  form  of  the  budget. 

The  Chairman.  Unquestionablv. 

Mr.  Taft.  Now,  vou  have  spoken  of  the  House  committees,  and, 
naturally,  the  Good  bill  does  not  deal  with  the  House  committees. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that,  under  the  old  maxim  that  charity  should  begin 
at  home,  that  is  something  that  Congress  ought  to  do  for  itself.    In 
this  matter  of  a  budget,  if  there  is  any  method  by  which  any  extrava- 
gance in  Government  expenditures  can  be  expanded  it  is  under  the 
system  you  have  in  the  House,  because  that  same  feeling  that  I 
have  been  describing  in  the  bureaus  and  the  departments  that  tends 
to  magnify  their  relative  importance  inheres  also  in  the  making  of 
appropriations  of  money  by  one  committee  for  one  department  or  for 
one  branch  of  the  service.     A  man  does  not  have  to  be  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  see  that.     I  need  not  say  that  to   the  Appropriations 
Committee,  because,  while  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  now,  if  you  really 
wanted  to  get  up  a  fight  in  the  Congresses  with  which  I  was  familiar, 
then  get  up  an  issue  between  the  general  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Military  Committee  or  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
or  some  other  committee  that  had  particular  appropriations  to  make, 
and  you  could  occupy  the  attention  of  Congress  for  some  time.    I 
knew  Mr.  Tawney  pretty  well,  and  he  had  an  emphatic  method  of 
expression  which  impressed  itself  on  me,  and  which  was  most  fre- 
quently directed  toward  the  extravagance  of  the  special  committees 
on  appropriations. 

Now,  as  to  whether  it  be  necessary  to  maintain  these  committees, 
or  not,  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  budget,  vou  have  got  to  have,  not 
only  an  executive  budget,  but  you  must  have  some  sort  of  parallel 
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in  the  form  of  a  legislative  budget  authority.  You  want  to  super- 
impose a  committee  that  will  check  up  the  reports  of  those  special 
appropriating  committees.  Whether  you  make  a  general  appropria- 
tions committee  or  special  budget  committee,  of  course  I  do  not 
suggest,  because  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  rules  of  the 
House,  the  atmosphere  of  the  House,  the  traditions  of  the  House, 
or  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  House,  except  generally,  but  certainly 
if  the  reform  is  to  be  genuine  and  sincere,  and  the  people  are  to 
believe  that  it  is,  the  House  must  put  its  own  house  in  order  and 
change  its  system. 

Mr.  Madden.  It  must  not  simply  be  an  executive  reform,  but  it 
must  be  a  reform  all  around. 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  because  a  single  committee,  unless  it  be  a  general 
appropriating  committee  with  entire  control,  could  not  accomplish 
it.  A  single  committee  dealing  with  a  single  subject  is  not  a  com- 
mittee through  which  general  budget  results  can  be  framed. 

Now,  there  has  been  suggested,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  a  good 
thing — I  have  suggested  it  myself — that  you  have  some  such  limita- 
tion as  they  have  in  England.  It  would  be  a  self-denying  ordnance 
on  your  part  if  you  introduced  it,  to  prevent  an  increase  of  an  individ- 
ual item  in  tn  appropriation  bill;  that  individual  items  may  not  be 
increased  by  amendment  offered  by  a  Member  on  the  floor.  That 
may  prove  to  be  an  annoying  limitation  on  Congress  that  believes 
in  its  independence,  and  yet  I  should  think  that  some  provision  or 
machinery  in  your  rules  might  be  devised  to  prevent  any  abuses  of 
that  sort. 

Xow,  I  understand  that  Mr.  Kitchin  and  a  number  of  others  have 
pointed  out  that  in  the  past  Congress  has  cut  down  estimates  that 
have  come  to  it,  and  generally  has  not  increased  them.  I  suppose 
that  is  not  so  universal,  but  under  the  conditions  that  exist  really 
I  would  expect  that.  It  must  be  so,  because  of  the  disposition  of  the 
bureau  chiefs  and  department  heads  to  anticipate  a  cutting,  and  so 
increase  in  order  to  get  the  cutting.  And  under  a  budget  system  I 
think  perhaps  if  the  President  exercised  his  authority  there  would  be 
a  disposition  by  individuals  whose  views  had  not  been  met,  through 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  to  bring  about  a  change.  I 
should  think  the  rules  of  the  House  might  be  adopted  which  might — 
you  reouire  now  a  two-thirds  vote  to  suspend  your  rules  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taft.  I  think  that  might  be  an  analogous  situation,  and  it 
might  be  introduced  to  guard  that  point. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  President,  you  would  not  take  away  the  entire 
right  to  increase  the  budget  ? 
Mr.  Taft.  Oh,  no;  you  Could  not  take  it  away  entirely. 
Mr.  Garner.  The  House  might,  for  instance,  desire  to  increase 
estimates  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  the  President  might 
not  have  the  viewpoint  of  the  people  of  the  entire  United  States. 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  I  understand.  He  undertakes  to  formulate  the 
policies. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  we  think  that  he  should  fix  the  policy,  but  we 
think  that  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  for  instance,  the  esti- 
mate is  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  Taft.  I  do  not  give  it  nearly  the  importance  that  has  been 
given  to  it  in  the  discussion.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  your 
rules  prevent  too  much  increase. 
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Now,  in  N^w  York,  in  their  constitutional  convention,  there  was  a 
provision  which  was  defeated;  there  was  a  constitutional  provision 
that  if  it  was  to  be  increased  it  should  be  by  separate  bill  and  be 
met  by  legislation.  The  danger  is  from  the  informality  and  ease 
with  which  appropriation  bills  are  changed. 

Mr.  Garner.  We  now  have  a  rule  that  a  point  of  order  will  lie 
against  an  appropriation  that  is  not  authorized  by  law;  but  after 
the  thing  has  been  done  and  established,  then  it  is  a  question  for 
Congress  as  well  as  the  President  to  say  how  much  will  be  appropriated 
for  that  particular  thing. 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  I  agree,  but  I  think  you  might  stiffen  the  budget 
if  you  provided  it  should  be  done  only  on  a  two-thirds  majority. 

Mr.  Garner.  Yes;  but  that  would  still  give  the  Congress  the  right  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Mr.  President,  that  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
writers  on  this  question, and  as  a  practical  thing  it  amounts  to  nothing. 
If  we  have  a  budget  system  and  the  President  presents  his  budget 
it  will  have  his  influence  behind  it,  and  there  would  not  be  much 
chance  for  a  Member  to  increase  an  item  against  the  President's 
budget  and  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  reports  it 
Even  now  the  increases  put  on  appropriation  bills  by  •Members  in 
the  House  are  less  than  one- tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  total  appropria- 
tions; it  will  be  less  than  that,  it  will  be  less  than  one-twentieth  of 
1  per  cent.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  Member,  against  the  esti- 
mates of  the  department  and  the  report  of  the  committee,  to  carry 
a  motion  to  increase  an  item  in  an  appropriation  bill.  Now,  we  have 
a  rule  that  a  man  can,  as  Mr.  Garner  says,  raise  a  point  of  order 
against  an  item,  unless  the  appropriation  is  provided  for  by  law,  one 
man  can  knock  it  out.  So  if  the  Appropriation  Committee  should 
report  an  item  and  suggest  an  appropriation  not  provided  for  by 
law,  one  Member  can  make  a  point  of  order  and  knock  it  out.  And 
if  a  Member  makes  a  motion  to  increase  an  appropriation  already 
authorized  by  law,  he  stands  very  little  show  at  ail. 

Mr.  Taft.  How  about  the  conference  committees? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Conference  committees  can  not  increase  over  the 
Senate  and  House.  I  really  presume  you  meant  the  Senate  instead 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Taft.  I  thought  if  I  appealed  to  this  tribunal  I  would  get  an 
acquiescence  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  We  have  another  rule  of  the  House  that  any  Member 
can  offer  an  amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill  decreasing  the 
estimate  with  respect  to  an  item  already  authorized  by  law;  any- 
thing that  will  reauce  appropriations  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Taft.  Really,  as  I  have  said,  this -particular  provision  sug- 
gested by  the  budget  in  the  English  Parliament,  is,  I  think,  dwelt 
upon  with  somewhat  more  emphasis  than  it  need  be,  although  I 
think  it  is  a  good  restriction,  and  possibly  if  you  change  the  budget 
you  might  find  that  it  might  be  more  important  than  you  think  it 
to  be. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  you  remember  that  the  conference  committee 
can  only  go  within  the  limits  of  the  highest  and  lowest  amounts. 

Mr.  TPaft.  How  far  do  you  think  they  go  on  the  Senate  end  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  a  question,  but  the  disposition  of  the  House 
"  as  always  been  to  cut  the  Senate  amendments. 
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Mr.  Kitchin.  If  it  increases  the  amount? 
Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taft.  Now,  there  is  one  other  thing  that  I  would  like  to  refer 
to.     A  budget  derives  much  of  its  force  and  use  from  the  fact  of  being 

? resented  by  the  author  of  it  to  the  body  that  has  to  consider  it. 
resident  Wilson  has  introduced  a  custom,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing;  he  has  overruled  Mr.  Jefferson;  he  has  come  down  and 
addressed  the  Congress.  I  think  it  fixes  the  attention  of  Congress  on 
the  subject  matter,  by  fixing  the  people's  attention  on  the  Congress 
as  well  as  on  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Madden.  And  it  gets  Congress  acquainted  with  the  President. 

Mr.  Taft.  I  think  the  President  should  be  expected  to  present  the 
budget  to  both  Houses;  and  I  think  he  ought  to  make  a  budget 
speech,  just  as  a  budget  speech  is  made  in  the  other  Governments 
where  they  have  budgets.  Now,  he  can  not  be  expected  to  go  into 
details,  but  he  should  be  backed  by  his  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Should  questions  be  asked  from  the  floor? 

Mr.  Taft.  Of  the  President? 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taft.  I  do  not  think  he  would  object;  I  don't  know.  I  would 
not  object.  But  whether  that  be  the  case  or  not,  I  think  he  ought  to 
be  allowed  and  ought  to  be  required  to  send  his  Cabinet  officers  on  the 
floor  of  each  House  to  urge  that  budget  in  detail,  and  that  you  ought 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  come  there;  give  them  the  same 
privileges  that  you  give  to  the  Delegates  of  a  Territory;  that  they 
come  there  or  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  wherever  you  chose,  or 
before  these  things  go  to  the  committees,  that  the  department  chiefs 
should  be  enabled  to  present  the  matter  to  Congress  and  justify  this 
budget. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  you  give  the  budget  staff  the  same  oppor- 
tunity as  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  I  should  think  that  the  department  chiefs  could  do  the 
work  without  them.     I  would  not  have  any  objection  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Garner.  Suppose  the  department  chiefs  disagreed  with  the 
budget  tt 

Mr.  Taft.  Well,  if  they  did,  then  I  would  relieve  them  from  office. 
What  I  mean  is  this:  You  have  got  to  have  loyalty  and  teamwork  in 
the  administration,  and  if  one  member  of  the  administration  comes 
up  and  opposes  the  policy  of  the  administration  he  ceases  to  be  useful, 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Garner.  In  that  connection,  isn't  this  chief  of  the  budget  staff 
going  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  men  in  the  Government  i 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  if  you  exalt  the  office  in  that  way;  and  perhaps 
that  is  one  reason  that  you  should  not  give  him  the  same  right  as  the 
President,  so  that  he  does  not  appear  except  when  there  is  a  con- 
troversy between  him  and  the  President.  But  I  would  make  the 
department  chiefs  responsible  for  their  budget,  and  if  they  could  not, 
then  they  should  not  De  where  they  are. 
Mr.  Kitchin.  The  President  should  make  each  one  responsible  ? 
Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  and  they  should  come  in  and  justify  that  part  of  the 
budget  that  relates  to  their  department. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  I  was  thinking  about,  if  they  reallv  disagreed 
with  the  President  and  they  were  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
defending  a  proposition  that  they  believed  in  their  hearts  and  minds 
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should  be  different,  they  would  labor  under  some  difficulty,  wouldn't 
they  ? 

lir.  Taft.  I  don't  think  a  great  deal.  My  impression  is  that 
every  man  that  gets  up  to  make  a  speech  has  certain  limitations  on 
what  he  says,  and  after  training  in  the  House  or  public  life  he  should 
control  his  words.  And  if  he  is  a  loyal  member  of  the  Cabinet  he 
acauiesces  in  the  general  position.  And  if  he  can  not  defend  the 
bcaget  and  justify  the  position,  if  it  offends  his  consicence  to  defend 
it,  why  private  life  is  not  so  objectionable.     I  have  tried  it  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Taft,  we  now  have  a  plan,  as  you  know,  of 
considering  all  of  the  estimates  in  the  various  appropriating  commit- 
tees. So  far  as  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  concerned,  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  are  advised  when  their  particular  department 
will  be  reached  for  consideration.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  during  your  administration,  but  have  been 
since.  Formerly  every  Cabinet  officer  would  come  before  the  com- 
mittee. Almost  without  exception  it  was  developed  that  they  knew 
very  little  about  their  estimates,  and  would  simply  turn  to  the  bureau 
chief  and  let  him  answer  the  questions,  but  the  answer  would  go  in 
as  the  answer  of  the  Cabinet  member.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
if  that  plan  of  giving  a  Cabinet  officer  a  right  on  the  noor  of  the 
House  should  ootain,  it  would  completely  destroy  a  great  many 
false  reputations  so  far  as  Cabinet  officers  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to  say  something  about 
that;  indeed,  I  had  it  in  the  statement  I  had  prepared  here.  The 
truth  is  that  to  put  Cabinet  officers  on  the  floor  of  the  House  is  going 
to  introduce  a  new  qualification  for  Cabinet  officers,  and  a  very  aesir- 
able  one.  Indeed,  two  new  qualifications.  One  is  that  they  shall 
so  prepare  themselves  on  their  own  departments  that  they  will  be 
able  to  answer  questions  from  the  floor.  Of  course,  the  chairman  of 
your  committee,  when  he  goes  on  the  floor  to  defend  appropriations, 
has  the  secretary  of  your  committee  with  him  with  the  details,  and 
when  he  stands  he  turns  to  him  and  he  helps  him.  Well,  of  course, 
the  Cabinet  officer  might  do  that.  But  he  would  select  the  man, 
and  he  would  study  in  advance,  so  that  when  he  put  a  question  he 
would  put  it  with  a  knowledge  of  where  the  answer  was  to  be  found. 
Now,  I  think  it  would  greatly  help  the  administration  of  affairs  to 
require  the  Secretary  to  devote  his  attention  to  his  own  department 
and  stand  up  and  be  examined,  becuase  he  would  be  examined,  and 
he  would  represent  the  administration,  and  if  he  did  not  represent 
it  well,  there  would  be  a  gentleman  down  in  the  White  House  who 
would  be  promptly  advised,  and  the  whole  influence  would  be  good, 
and  it  would  bring  the  Cabinet  officers  closely  in  contact  with  the 
M3mbers  of  Congress,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

Mr.  Madden.  In  other  words,  it  would  make  them  defend  the 
administration  policy  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  President,  you  would  compel  them  to  come  and 
not  merely  give  them  an  invitation? 

Mr.  Taft.  No,  sir;  I  would  make  them  come  to  Congress.  Of 
course,  you  would  give  them  reasonable  notice.  Of  course,  it  might 
be  limited  to  the  budget,  or  a  general  bill,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
But  you  can  get  by  cross-examination  of  a  man  on  the  noor  facts  that 
may  not  have  been  toldf  but  he  can  advise  you,  with  the  knowledge 
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he  has,  if  he  has  the  knowledge  that  he  ought  to  have,  what  it  would 
take  you  weeks  to  get  out  of  the  department,  and  then  not  get  it. 
It  would  help  the  House  to  learn  facts  and  learn  them  quickly. 

Mr.  Madden.  But,  Mr.  President,  hofore  that  happens  all  the 
preliminary  work  of  the  committee  on  budget,  or  appropriations,  or 
whatever  you  call  it,  has  been  gone  through  with,  and  this  is  the 
final  stage. 

Mr.  Taft.  No  ;  that  is  not  what  I  would  do.  I  would  think  it 
better  that  the  President  present  the  whole  budget  and  then  have 
this  followed  up  by  speeches  at  once,  and  then  that  you  call  the 
Cabinet  officer  after  you  have  got  through  the  examination  first,  and 
then  maybe  some  01  them  again. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  think  any  President  would  object  to  having 
a  Cabinet  officer  summoned  before  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
examination  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  I  don't  think  so;  I  don't  know  why  he  should. 
We  are  all  in  favor  of  pitiless  publicity,  with  certain  exceptions. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Mr.  Taft,  would  it  be  more  practicable  to  let  the 
committee  examine  the  Cabinet  officer? 

Mr.  Taft  (interposing).  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Kitchin  (continuing).  Because  they  are  fewer  in  number  and 
having  especially  studied  the  subject  they  could  have  the  time  and 
examine  him  more  critically  than  435  Members  of  the  House  ?  Unless 
you  limited  the  time  it  would  take  each  Cabinet  officer  from  one  to 
three  weeks  to  answer  the  questions  that  the  Members  would  put  to 
him,  because  every  Member  would  want  to  get  into  the  record  on  an 
occasion  of  that  land. 

Mr.  Taft.  You  might  restrict  it  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  ask  the  questions.     I  think  it  might  be  limited  as  to  time. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  You  would  not  eliminate  the  committee  hearings  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Oh,  not  at  all.  I  think  you  should  send  for  the  bureau 
chiefs  and  everybody  else  that  you  think  knew  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Temple.  You  may  remember  that  the  act  of  1879,  the  act  that 
established  the  Treasury  Department,  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  make  his  report  in  writing  or  in  person,  as  may 
be  required  by  either  House. 

Mr.  Taft.  i  es ;  I  do  not  remember  that  particular  provision,  but 
I  remember  that  there  was  an  aspect  of  the  law  that  seemed  to 
intend  that  he  should  go  there  and  make  a  budget  speech. 

Mr.  Temple.  Yes ;  and  then  he  did  not  come. 

Mr.  Taft.  No. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  fact,  I  have  examined  the  debates  lately,  and  Mr. 
Gray  of  Massachusetts  introduced  a  resolution  that  he  should  come 
in  person,  and  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Pennsylvania,  thought  that  it  should 
he  in  writing,  rather  than  to  depend  on  their  memories. 

Mr.  Taft.  Of  course,  this  subiect  of  having  the  Cabinet  members 
on  the  floor  has  been  agitated  for  a  good  many  years.  George 
Pendleton  was  a  great  advocate  of  it,  ana  you  will  find  a  very  inter- 
esting report  of  Air.  Pendleton  away  back  when  he  was  a  Member  of 
Congress,  and  then  subsequently  when  he  was  a  Senator,  and  the 
report  is  signed  by  every  important  Member  of  Congress,  but  it 
never  came  to  anything.  I  recommended  it  in  one  of  my  messages 
to  Congress  when  I  was  here. 
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Mr.  Tinkham.  Wouldn't  the  fact  that  such  examination  was  to  be 
held  make  it  become  an  anti-Administration  holiday,  and  one  Mem- 
ber can  make  quite  a  commotion  in  tne  House  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Oi  course,  you  know  more  about  the  attitude  and  dis- 
position of  the  House  than  I  do.  But  I  thinkyou  can  count  on  the 
Members  to  be  courteous  to  the  Secretaries.  Even  if  he  gets  a  little 
rough  treatment  it  won't  hurt  him. 

Mr.  Campbell.  A  Member  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  is  limited  to 
the  questions  in  a  notice  given  to  the  Premier  a  few  days  before  he 
appears,  and  he  is  protected  by  that  notice. 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  a  detail  that  Congress  can  work  out. 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  but  the  general  principle  is  an  excellent  one,  and  1 
think  you  can  protect  yourselves  and  protect  the  Secretaries  too. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  President,  if  J  understood  you,  you  thought 
Congress  itself  should  have  a  budget  staff  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Executive's  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  I  think  they  should  have  a  budget  committee,  who 
occupy  the  same  position  with  reference  to  the  Governments  expenses 
and  tlie  bills,  ana  so  on,  as  the  President  does  in  his  submission  of  it 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Garner.  Do  you  think  that  should  be  a  committee  of  the 
House 

Mr.  Taft  (interposing).  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Garner  (continuing).  Or  of  the  Senate  and  House  together? 

Mr.  Taft.  I  should  think  perhaps  it  would  be  better — perhaps 
you  know  better  than  I  do — to  get  a  joint  committee  that  would 
work;  I  don't  know.  Of  course,  the  House,  T  suppose,  is  jealous  of 
its  right  to  initiate  the  revenue  and  appropriation  bills,  and  therefore 
1  did  not  venture  to  mention  a  joint  committee. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  vou  have  a  committee  of  the  House  of  21  Members, 
they  will  not  be  able  personally  to  do  that  work;  that  is,  to  go  to  the 
departments  and  look  over  them,  like  the  President's  budget  staff 
or  employees.  They  will  necessarily  have  a  similar  budget  staff, 
which  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  $75,000  or  $100,000  each 
year,  and  it  would  be  patronage,  and  it  would  involve  a  change.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  if  you  are  to  have  that  work  done  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  it  would  necessarily  have  to  be  done  by  an  organ- 
ization of  gentlemn  composed  generally  in  the  manner  of  the  Presi- 
dent's staff,  because  Congress  can  not  do  that  personally. 

Mr.  Taft.  I  agree  that  you  have  to  furnish  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  if  you  furnish  the  machinery,  $100,000  of 
patronage,  and  you  do  not  regulate  them — and  I  do  not  see  any  way 
to  regulate  it 

Mr.  Taft  (interposing).  You  are  revealing  the  human  side  of  the 
Members  of  your  Congress  that  I  would  not  venture  to  dwell  on  at  all. 

Mr.  Temple.  They  are  as  human  after  they  are  elected  as  before. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Let  us  see  how  this  budget  committee  of  the  House 
would  operate  from  your  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Taft.  I  do  not  insist  on  a  budget  committee,  but  I  suppostul 
that  was  a  bridge  over  the  chasm  that  you  have  attempted  to  cross 
a  good  many  times  in  attempting  to  get  rid  of  these  special  com- 
mittees. If  you  could  get  rid  of  them,  I  suppose  it  would  be  vastly 
better. 
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Mr.  Kitchin.  If  we  did  have  a  budget  committee,  is  it  your  idea 
that  the  committee  take  the  budget  sent  down  by  the  President  and 
note  the  amount  of  revenue  for  the  year  and  the  expenditures  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  attached,  and  then  allot  to  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  $600,000,000  and  to  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee $600,000,000  and  to  Rivers  and  Harbors  $50,000,000,  and 
then  the  Naval  Affairs  and  Military  Affairs  and  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committees  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  in  their  appropriations 
the  allotment  of  this  general  budget  committee  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  I  think  perhaps  it  might  be  practicable.  That  is  not 
what  was  in  my  mind.  I  assumed  that  each  appropriation  com- 
mittee would  make  up  their  report  and  that  report  would  go  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  the  budget  committee,  and  then  the  budget 
committee  would  take  up  the  budget  of  the  President,  and  then 
report  back. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  then  report  back? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  and  then  would  come  the  pruning  or  making  such 
changes  as  they  think  necessary  to  make,  and  make  that  the  report 
of  the  budget  committee. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Somewhat  similar  to  the  action  the  President  would 
take  with  reference  to  the  heads  of  the  departments  ? 
Mr.  Taft.  Just  exactly ;  that  was  my  view. 

The  Ciiairman.  Mr.  Taft,  what  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
independent  audit  and  control  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Well,  some  of  these  bills  provide  for  an  auditor  general 
to  be  appointed  by  Congress.  I  presume  you  have  considered  the 
constitutional  question  whether  you  can  create  an  officer  of  that  kind. 
There  is  no  doubt  you  could  create  the  officer,  but,  in  view  of  the 
provision  that  the  President  appoints  the  judges  of  courts,  Ambas- 
sadors, and  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  I  doubt  whether  you 
oould  appoint  him.  You  could,  of  course,  practically  do  the  same 
thing  by  leaving  it  to  the  committee  and  giving  the  committee  the 
power  to  select  the  employees  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Madden.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  authorize  the  President 
to  appoint  such  an  officer  and  then  provide  that  he  should  not  be 
removed  except  by  action  of  Congress  for  malfeasance  or  misfeasance  ? 
Mr.  Taft.  I  think  perhaps  you  might  do  that.  I  have  forgotten 
just  what  the  appointment  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  is. 
The  only  way  the  President  can  do  is  to  get  rid  of  him;  he  could 
not  reverse  his  decisions,  but  he  could  get  rid  of  him  and  get  another 
comptroller,  and  that  is  the  case  to-day. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  provision  of  the  English 
system  whereby  the  auditor  general  and  comptroller  is  provided 
as  an  arm  of  the  Parliament  ? 
Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  I  understand  they  have  some  such  system. 
The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  here  by  some  that  the  most 
important  subject  in  budget  reform  is  to  establish  some  such  inde- 
pendent establishment  which  shall  be  entirely  independent. 

Mr.  Taft.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  objection  to  that,  but  I  don't 
think  it  is  by  any  means  the  most  important.  I  think  the  most 
important  feature  of  it,  gentlemen,  from  my  experience,  and  I  have 
had  some,  is  giving  to  the  President  the  responsibility  and  the  means 
of  keeping  down  expenditures,  with  a  close  watch  on  him;  he  stating 
Ms  responsibility  in  his  budget,  and  with  a  close  watch  on  him  by 
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the  agencies  which  Congress  can  summon,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  in  appropriating  that  money. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Taft,  suppose  the  President  was  not  inclined 
to  be  economical,  and  was  inclined  to  socialize  industry  and  take  up 
those  functions  that  are  now  performed  by  the  corporations  and 
individuals,  and  make  a  suggestion  for  a  large  appropriation  for  that 
purpose  ?  Now,  it  has  been  suggested  that  if  there  were  those  inde- 
pendent auditors,  going  about  in  the  departments,  they  would  feel 
more  free  to  come  to  Congress  with  a  criticism  here,  a  notice  of  dupli- 
cation there,  or  useless  expenditures  of  money  that  might  be  avoided, 
if  Congress's  attention  was  called  to  it.  At  present  it  can  not  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  because  the  auditor  and  comp- 
troller are  presidential  appointees. 

Mr.  Taft.  I  don't  think  any  President  would  have  a  right  to 
object  to  Congress  creating  such  agencies  as  it  deemed  wise  to  criticize 
and  search  and  show  the  lack  of  foundation  for  statements  or  for  the 
lack  of  good  policy  involved  in  a  budget.  And  the  more  you  have  of 
that,  if  it  is  effective,  the  better.  But  you  can  duplicate  so  many  of 
those  agencies  that  tney  tumble  over  each  other,  and  then  neither  of 
them  becomes  effective.  I  think  there  is  danger  of  increasing  it 
until  it  becomes  too  large.  But  the  very  idea  of  a  budget  is,  here  is 
the  Executive,  and  here  is  his  plan,  and  he  is  responsible  for  it  and 
he  has  justified  it  in  his  budget,  and  he  presents  that  to  whom  ?  The 
body  from  whom  he  wishes  the  money.  The  body  from  whom  he 
wishes  the  money  is  there,  and  it  is  its  chief  function  to  see  that  he 
does  not  get  any  more  than  he  ought  to  have ;  that  he  does  not  con- 
sume any  more  than  he  should,  and  if  there  are  any  fads  of  his,  he 
should  not  be  gratified. 

Mr.  Madden.  And  it  gets  it  before  the  people? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  benefit  is  not  only  in  the  money  saved, 
but  the  chief  object  of  the  machinery  of  Government  is  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility for  what  is  done  in  the  Government,  and  that  is  what  this 
does. 

Mr.  Madden.  Now,  if  the  agency  suggested  by  Mr.  Gbod  could  be 
worked  out  it  would  aid  Congress  materially  in  working  out  these 
appropriations  on  the  estimates  and  avoid  appropriations  for  fads, 
as  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  proposed  that  there  should  be  only  an 
independent  audit,  but  the  auditor  and  comptroller  should  be  removed 
from  the  President  and  made  an  independent  department,  so  that 
his  criticisms  can  be  at  all- times  free  from  Executive  interference. 

Mr.  Taft.  Of  course  you  have  to  retain  machinery  enough  for  an 
executive  audit;  you  have  to  have  that  kind  of  thing.  But  the 
other,  of  course 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Yes;  they  have  that  now.  They 
have  the  audit  by  the  six  auditors. 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  intended  to  take  that  force  and.  trans- 
fer it  so  as  to  make  it  available  to  Congress,  and  to  serve  as  a  check. 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  the  beginning  of  your  remarks  you  referred  to  a 
document  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Efficiency  and  which  never 
was  printed. 
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Mr.  Taft.  Yes. 

Mr.  Temple.  What  was  the  nature  of  that? 

Mr.  Taft.  It  was  a  description  of  every  agency  of  the  Government 
down  to  its  last  unit. 

Mr.  Temple.  It  differed  from  the  report  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  it  differed  from  the  report  of  the  commission  in 
this,  that  it  was  much  more  elaborate  than  the  one  sample  that  was 
given  by  the  commission  of  what  they  meant  by  that  kind  of  de- 
scription. 

Mr.  Temple.  And  that  report  was  published? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  a  separate  volume  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  but  you  will  find,  if  your  committee  examines  the 
Civil  Seryice  Commission,  you  will  find  that  they  have  there  this  great 
report,  and  it  was  a  great  report. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  was  before  my  time  in  Congress,  and  I  wanted 
the  information. 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  and  I  think  that  in  the  interest  of  us  all  that 
such  a  report — of  course,  this  is  behind  the  times  now,  because  it 
goes  back  seven  or  eight  years. 

Mr.  Temple.  It  would  be  of  great  use  to  any  committee  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  it  would  be  of  great  use  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Madden.  Such  information  as  is  contained  in  that  report 
would,  I  presume,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  selected  and  recorded 
by  any  agency  that  the  President  might  have  in  order  to  give  him 
aid  and  advice  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  it  would.  That  would  be  the  first  work,  I  con- 
ceive, of  a  budget  staff. 

Mr.  Madden.  And  in  that  way  we  would  have  a  record  of  each 
bureau  and  each  activity  so  that  any  Member  of  Congress  could 
learn  at  any  time  just  what  it  meant  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  refer  again  to 
one  other  point  which  you  discussed  and  which  I  did  not  catch  fully. 
Of  course,  we  are  fixing  the  responsibility  upon  the  President  for 
initiating  estimates;  when  that  hudget  is  transferred  to  Congress, 
how  far  would  you  go  in  transferring  the  responsibility  for  it  to  the 
shoulders  of  Congress  ?  That  is  the  exact  point  I  want  you  to  discuss 
again,  if  you  will,  briefly;  how  far  you  would  permit  Congress  to  go  in 
increasing,  say,  the  estimates  as  laid  down  by  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Taft.  Well,  I  don't  think,  of  course,  under  the  Constitution  it 
would  be  restrained  at  all ;  it  could  do  anything,  and  the  point  made 
that  heretofore  Congress  has  always  reduced  certain  estimates 

Mr.  Puknell  (interposing).  That  is  fact,  I  think. 

Mr.  Taft  (continuing).  Would  perhaps  minimize  the  importance 
of  a  restraint  in  that  regard,  but  I  think  you  will  find  it  more  useful 
than  it  now  is,  and  as  Congress  will  be  disposed — or  eroups  in  Con- 

fress  will  be  disposed — not  to  increase  estimates  over  the  presidential 
udget  when  that  represents  a  definite  theory  in  the  policy  of  the 
Government  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Well,  the  increased  estimates  might  grow  out  of 
the  difference  in  policv;  that  is  to  say,  we  might  have  a  Democratic 
President  and  a  Republican  Congress,  which  would  necessarily  mean 
*  difference  in  policy. 
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Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  I  have  been  familiar  with  that  arrangement. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Now,  should  Congress,  if  of  different  political 
faith  from  the  Executive,  have  the  right,  if  it  chooses,  to  determine 
a  matter  of  policy,  to  make  a  radical  increase  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Oh,  ves;  but  it  would  take  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Purnell.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Taft.  I  would  surround  the  doing  of  it  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
it  was  not  us?d  to  amend  an  appropriation  bill ;  to  make  it  definite 
what  final  action  Congress  wants  to  take. 

Mr.  Madden.  Your  idea  is  that  if  the  President  should  take  his 
stand  and  have  a  policy  and  defend  it,  if  Congress  wants  to  aman«l 
it,  it  should  stand  on  its  own  policy  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yrs;  but  you  should  avoid  amendments  if  possible, 
and  make  the  ruks  so  that  it  should  not  come  except  from  a  change 
of  policy,  or  with  the  ease  with  which  appropriations  may  be  in- 
creased in  committee  or  elsewhere,  or  in  the  ease  with  which  appro- 
priations are  put  through. 

Mr.  Purnell.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  older  members,  that  there  have  been  in  20  years  but  two 
instances  where  there  has  been  a  net  increase  over  the  proposals. 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  but  I  think  you  can  explain  that  by  the  fact  that 
that  was  anticipated  in  the  preparation  of  those  estimates. 

Mr.  Temple.  There  has  been  some  ground  on  which  to  base  those 
estimates  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Oh,  yes;  there  was. 

Mr.  Kitoiiin.  That  would  be  a  tribute  to  Congress,  that  Congress 
desires  to  be  as  economical  as  possible  and  cut  out  everything  that  is 
not  for  the  good  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes ;  within  certain  limitations.  That  Congress  always 
wants  to  be  economical,  I  would  be  willing  to  defend,  but  Congress 
has  done  a  good  deal  that  is  not  economics!. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  agree  with  you  on  that,  and  I  have  denounced  it 
on  the  floor. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Taft,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  that  the 
bureau  chiefs  and  various  departments  have  done  that  can  not  be 
defended. 

Mr.  Taft.  1  agree;  I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  departments. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  One  of  the  hard  things  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  to  be  contending  with  is  that 
estimates  come  in  not  digested ;  for  example,  the  last  estimate  for  forti- 
fications was  made  before  the  armistice  was  signed  and  were  for 
about  $5,000,000,000,  afterwards  they  were  revised  twice  and  reduced 
to  about  $93,000,000.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  reported 
out  about  $11,000,000.  After  discussing  the  estimates  for  several 
days  it  was  discovered  that  the  board  of  review  had  never  passed 
on  the  one  estimate  of  $25,000,000, 1  think  it  was,  which  was  to  mount 
some  particularly  large  guns  on  railway  cars  for  coast  defense,  and  in 
that  discussion  it  was  stated,  as  I  recall,  that  to  mount  those  guns 
jrould  be  a  mistake;  that  in  guns  mounted  in  that  way  they  could 
*not  be  either  accuracy  of  fire  or  rapidity  of  fire  when  shooting  at 
small  objects  miles  at  sea;  if  they  were  directed  toward  land  forces 
and  the  projectile  did  not  hit  the  munition  plant  they  aimed  at,  but 
struck  the  terminal  of  a  railroad,  it  would  perform  a  military  service. 
But  here  was  an  estimate  that  involved  scientific  problems  and  the 
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board  of  review  should  have  worked  out,  but  they  had  never  con- 
sidered it  at  all.  When  their  attention  was  called  to  it  by  the  com- 
mittee refusing  to  give  them  the  irtoney,  they  commenc*  d  to  work  on  it, 
and  they  have  been  working  on  that  for  months  and  they  arc  working 
at  it  yet.  And  I  can  give  a  good  many  instances  where  Congress  has 
checked  extravagance. 

Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  illustration  is  one  of  the  best  ba-cs 
of  argument  that  we  should  have  an  executive  budget  for  which  the 
President  should  be  responsible. 
The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Taft.  There  is  extravagance,  and  it  has  grown  out  of  your 
giving  the  right  to  every  bureau  chief  and  department  head  to  put 
in  what  he  chooses  without  any  particular  examination.  Now,  if 
there  is  a  responsible  head  in  the  President,  he  is  going  to  find  out, 
and  his  budget  staff  is  going  to  find  out,  what  the  basis  is  of  an  esti- 
mate for  each  bureau,  and  cut  it  down.  That  is  the  advantage.  You 
are  making  the  Executive  put  his  house  in  order  and  making  him  an 
example. 

Mr.  Madden.  And  if  the  bureau  chiefs  do  not  have  time  to  consider 
them  they  will  postpone  it  until  some  other  time. 
Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  and  see  whether  they  can  get  away  with  it. 
Mr.  Garner.  You  would  have  the  budget  staff  responsible  to  the 
President  ? 
Mr.  Taft.  I  would. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  not  to  Congress  and  under  civil  service  ? 
Mr.  Taft.  That  is  a  different  thing.     The  chiefs  should   be  ap- 
pointed.    You  have  to  have  experts.     I  think  you  ought  to  pay  tl  em 
well.     I  do  not  know  that  that  should  apply  to  the  chiefs,  but  to  the 
rest. 

Mr.  Temple.  Would  there  be  an  advantage  in  making  it  not  bureau 
chiefs,  but  secretary  to  the  President  ? 
Mr.  Taft.  You  mean  the  budget  staff  ? 

Mr.  Temple.  The  head  of  tlje  budget  staff,  as  secretary  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  Taft.  Well,  I  think  I  would  give  him  as  much  power  as  a 
Cabinet  officer  gete.  Oh,  perhaps  a  thousand  dollars  or  two  thousand 
dollars  less  in  order  to  keep  him  within  his  place. 

Mr.  Temple.  But  it  ought  to  be  emphasised  that  he  is  an  officer 
within  the  President's  office  and  not  any  place  else  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  I  don't  think  I  would  nave  him  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  I  think  I  would  give  the  President  the  right  to  appoint  him 
without  any  interference. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Taat  officer  would  go  out  with  the  administration  ? 
Mr.  Taft.  Probably;  and  probably  the  next  administration  would 
continue  him  if  he  was  a  good  man.  It  is  very  like  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army;  he  continues  for  four  years,  and  it  is  a  confidential 
relation  and  he  ends  with  the  administration,  but  he  might  be  retained 
by  the  next  administration. 

Mr.  Garner.  H  >w  many  wjuLI  you  have  g  >  out  with  the  ad- 
ministration; just  the  chiefs  and  certain  other  officers? 

Mr.  Taft.  Tnat  is  a  detail  I  have  not  considered.  I  would  like  to 
talk  that  over  with  the  expert  accountants  such  as  I  have  had ;  that 
fc,  such  experts  as  I  had  on  the  Economy  Commission ;  that  is,  as  to 
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how  far  the  restrictions  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  would  prevent 
him  getting  what  he  would  need. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is,  what  I  wanted ;  you  do  not  want  the  Presi- 
dent tied  up  so  that  he  could  say  that  he  could  not  get  the  men  that 
he  wanted,  and  I  wanted  to  know  how  far  you  would  go  in  removing 
them  and  still  keep  good  men. 

Mr.  Madden.  They  could  get  the  proper  men  and  put  them  under 
civil  service  and  they  will  be  permanent  fixtures. 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  civil  service 
supply  there,  but  I  think  with  reference  to  the  experts  at  the  heads, 
ana  possibly  reaching  down  somewhat,  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  appoint  them,  and  especially  where  you  are  going  to  organize  * 
new  department,  you  may  need  considerable  latitude;  after  a  while 
your  civil  service  machinery  might  develope  a  selection  of  men  so  that 
you  could  depend  on  them. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  Con- 
gressional campaigns  but  so  far  as  I  know  very  little  is  said  in  them 
with  reference  to  attacking  the  President  for  extravagance.  Now, 
under  the  system  you  suggest  the  President  might  say,  "I  want  so 
much  money  to  run  the  Government,"  and  the  man  in  Congress  who 
suggests  an  amendment  for  an  increase  over  that  would  oe  likely 
charged  with  extravagance;  he  may  have  a  man  in  his  district  op- 

}>osing  him  who  says,  "Here  is  what  the  President  said  he  needed 
or  the  purpose  of  running  the  Government,  and  you  gave  him  so 
much  more;  therefore,  you  have  been  guilty  of  extravagance."  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  President  is  extravagant  in  his  demands,  and 
the  Congress  reduces  the  estimates  in  the  amount  of  money  it  appro- 

Sriates,  the  Congressman  goes  back,  if  he  has  voted  against  the  rresi- 
ent's  recommendations,  and  voted  to  reduce  them,  and  attacks  the 
President  for  his  extravagance,  and  thereby  makes  a  political  issue. 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  fundamental  law,  have 
we  any  right  to  lay  on  the  President  the  burden  of  preparing  a  budget! 

Mr.  Taft.  I  think  you  have.  Youfc  request  is  a  law,  but  if  he  wants 
to  he  can  neglect  it.  I  think  it  is  a  practical  question;  I  don't  think 
any  President,  if  you  request  it  in  a  law,  would  decline  to  comply. 
My  own  theory  is  that  you  could  just  lay  down  a  provision  that  the 
President  shall  submit  it. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  would  use  the  word  " shall"  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes ;  the  President  is  subject  to  law,  as  other  officers  are. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  made  a  very  interesting  remark  in  the  begin- 
ning that  sometimes  what  the  President  says  does  not  go. 

Mr.  Taft.  You  mean  with  respect  to  the  bureau  chiefs  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes;  and  in  the  departments. 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  what  I  meant  was  this,  that  he  might  announce 
a  policy,  but  he  would  find  custom  and  tradition  and  bureau  pride  so 
much  opposed  to  the  policy  that  he  inaugurated  that  without  open 
defiance  there  would  be  that  failure  to  respond  in  his  direction.   . 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  think  that  would  militate  against  his  prepara- 
tion of  a  budget  if  we  should  prepare  a  bill  of  this  charac  ter  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Not  if  you  have  a  President  who  intends  to  have  his  will 
enforced.     That  is,  the  pride  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Byrns.  At  the  present  time  he  has  not  the  information  neces- 
sary to  combat  that  disposition  ? 
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Mr.  Taft.  No;  and  then  there  will  be  sitting  up  back  of  each  de- 
partment a  gentleman  until  the  department  head  becomes  familiar 
with  his  department,  if  he  ever  does,  there  will  be  a  coterie  sitting 
behind  him  telling  him  what  a  mistake  this  is,  and  how  the  President 
does  not  understand;  there  will  be  such  a  mixup  that  it  will  be  a 
scandal  to  attempt  to  reverse  the  ideas  suggested.  That  is  what  I 
mean. 

Mr.  Garner  After  all,  it  will  depend  on  the  efficiency  with  which 
the  President's  budget  staff  performs  its  duty  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  and  the  effectiveness  with  which  he  puts  it  through. 
And  if  you  have  a  President  who  wants  to  make  this  system  a  failure, 
he  can. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  then  the  Congress  can  make  the  issue  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  but  I  don't  think  you  will  find  such  a  President. 
I  think  the  Presidents  generally  want  to  do  their  duty.  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  Presidents  as  against  the  others;  I  want  to  defend  the 
group  I  had  the  honor  to  belong  to  for  one  term,  li  you  put  that  in 
the  law,  I  think  the  President,  no  matter  who  he  is,  will  go  to  work  to 
try  to  carry  out  the  law,  because  he  will  recognize  that  it  gives  him 
an  opportunity  to  do  a  great  public  work  and  in  such  a  way  that  the . 
public  will  understand  it. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Mr.  President,  if  you  have  that  group,  there  will  be 
a  head  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  What  should  be  the  term  of  office  of  that  head  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  I  think  the  " chief  of  budget  staff." 

Mr.  Tinkham.  What  would  be  the  term;  the  term  of  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Taft.  No;  I  would  not  make  any  limitation  at  all.  I  would 
say  he  shall  be  appointed;  I  would  leave  it  entirely  with  the  Presi- 
dent. In  other  words,  if  the  new  President  came  in  and  found  that 
man  efficient,  he  might  retain  him.  In  other  words,  the  civil-service 
principles  would  form  the  motive  of  the  President  to  look  for  a  proper 
man,  and  if  he  was  an  efficient  man  he  would  be  kept. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  But  below  the  head,  the  civil-service  rules  should 
apply? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes;  I  think  so.  Of  course,  that  is  a  detail  I  could  not 
answer  until  the  questions  were  put,  and  it  would  depend,  too,  on  the 
possibility  of  getting  men  for  certain  places  within  the  civil-service 
rules. 

Mr.  Garner.  There  is  one  difficulty  I  see.  For  instance,  this  chief 
comes  in  and  he  wants  a  half-dozen  men  of  high-grade  qualifications  in 
accounting,  etc.,  and  not  only  accounting,  but  men  that  have  the 
backbone  to  do  the  work.  Now,  would  it  be  better  to  get  them  under 
civil  service,  or  to  leave  that  to  the  President  himself? 

Mr.  Taft.  That  is  a  matter  of  administration. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Taft,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  giving  uh 
this  very  illuminating  statement. 

Mr.  Taft.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  I  assure  you. 
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Saturday,  October  4,  1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOST.   CARTER  GLASS,   SECRETARY   OF  TES 

TREASURY. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  quite  a  number  of  bills  and  House 
resolutions  and  one  or  two  House  joint  resolutions  have  been  referred 
to  this  committee.  The  hearings,  however,  have  taken  a  much  wider 
range.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  committee  to  permit  those  who 
have  appeared  before  the  committee  to  discuss  the  principle  of 
budgetary  legislation  from  any  angle  they  desire. 

The  committee  would  be  very  glad  to  have  a  statement  from  you 
touching  this  situation  in  any  of  the  branches  you  would  like  to 
discuss. 

Secretary  Glass.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me 
copies  of  the  resolutions  and  bills,  all  of  which  I  have  glanced  over. 
As  you  and  other  gentlemen  know,  in  my  nearly  18  years  of  service  iu 
the  House  I  had  no  association  whatsoever  with  the  activities  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  with  any  of  the  appropriation  com- 
mittees, the  one  having  the  function  of  raising  revenues  and  the 
"  others  of  appropriating  them.  Therefore,  in  that  time  I  formed  no 
very  definite  ideas  of  a  budget.  Since  I  have  been  at  the  Treasury 
our  chief  business  has  been  to  raise  money  to  meet  appropriations, 
and  while  I  have  not  had  time  to  consider  the  question  of  a  budget 
in  very  great  detail  the  necessity  for  such  reform  has  been  im- 
pressively brought  to  my  attention.  Since  you  were  kind  enough 
to  send  me  these  bills  and  to  say  over  the  phone  that  the  committee 
would  like  to  have  a  statement  from  me  I  have  given  the  subject 
further  careful  consideration  and  have  prepared  a  written  statement 
of  views  A*hich  I  shall  read  to  the  committee,  with  your  permission; 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  being  interrupted  at  any  stage  of  the 
leading,  or,  if  it  is  preferrred,  I  shall  conclude  the  reading  and  then 
Le  glad  to  answer  any  quest oins  that  I  can  or  discuss  any  point 
which  I  shall  present  in  the  written  statement. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  your 
statement. 

Secretary  Glass  (reading) : 

I  am  heartilv  in  favor  of  a  budget  system.  Without  effective  control  over  govern- 
mental expenditures  and  limitation  of  them  to  the  Government's  income  we  sha)' 
bring  down  upou  our  heads  the  splendid  structure  which  our  f  ithers  have  built,  an-1 
which  we  have  preserved.  The  very  success  (which  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  call 
brilliant)  with  wnich  the  Treasury-  has  financed  the  stupendous  requirements  impnwd 
upon  America  by  the  great  war  may  become  a  menace.  All  sense  of  values  seems  to 
have  departed  from  among  us.  The  departments,  bureaus,  and  boards,  all  inspirit 
by  a  laudable  enthusiasm  for  their  work,  but  some  by  a  less*  laudable  instinct  to  mag 
nify  its  importance,  bombard  the  committees  of  Congress  with  projects,  some  more  <* 
less  meritorious,  some  of  no  merit  whatever,  but  all  conceived  in  sublime  indifference 
to  the  fact  that  the  great  business  of  Government  is  being  run  at  a  loss  and  that  each 
one  of  these  projects  increases  the  deficit  of  the  Government  and  consequently  the 
burden  to  be  thrown  upon  the  great  body  of  people,  whether  the  deficit  be  mcl  by 
increasing  taxes  or  by  floating  additional  loans.  For  no  fallacy  is  more  grotesque 
than  the  assumption  that  by  issuing  bonds  or  notes  or  certificates  of  indebtedness  no* 
we  may .pauss  on  to  future  generations  the  burden  of  our  own  extravagance.  The 
burden  of  these  iss'ies  will  have  to  be  met  to-day,  not  only  in  the  interest  and  sinkii^ 
fund  charges  added  to  an  already  heavy  load,  but  in  the  expansion  of  credit  which  ii 
inevitable  a*  a  result  of  the  issue  of  such  securities,  constituting  as  they  do  a  prime 
basis  for  additional  credit  in  the  hands  of  the  holders,  whoever  tney  may  be.  I  shall 
not  elaborate  upon,  that  point,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  in  all  solemnity  that  100,000,000 
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American  people  will  pay  for  the  extravagance  of  the  Government,  whether  that 
extravagance  finds  its  incidence  in  governmental  waste  or  in  the  desire  to  accomplish 
reil  or  fancied  benefits  for  a  portion  of  the  community. 

Let  us  now  get  back  to  bedrock.  Let  us  remember  that  there  can  be  no  spending 
by  the  Government  without  paying  bv  the  Government  and  that  the  Government 
cin  not  pay  except  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Let  ub  remember  too  that  in  the 
List  analysis  taxes  and  the  cost  of  Government  loans  are  borne  by  100,000,000  people. 
The  burden  of  tixition,  the  burden  of  credit  expansion  is  inevitably  shifted  to  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States.  Some  methods  of  finance  are  better  than  others. 
Some  taxes  are  less  readily  adapted  to  being  shifted  from  the  backs  of  the  original 
taxpiyers,  presumably  better  able  to  bear  them,  to  the  backs  of  the  people  us  a  whole, 
but  in  the  long  run  the  burden  of  governmental  waste  and  extravagance  falls  more 
heivily  upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  well-to-do  and  more  heavily  upon  the  well-to-do 
thin  upon  the  rich.  By  graduate;!  income  taxes  we  tend  to  mitigate  this  consequence, 
but  we  can  not  wholly  avoid  it.  Let  us  not  fail  to  remember  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  Stites  is  simply  a  name  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  that  all  of 
the  people  of  the  Unite i  States  will  pay  in  inverse  order  to  their  ability  for  extrava- 
gwcea  of  the  Government  perpetrated  In  the  interest  of  a  portion  of  the  people  or  a 
section  of  the  country. 

You  gentlemen,  I  am  sure,  have  learned  as  well  as  I  by  long  service  in  Congress 
that  the  instincts  and  enthusiasms  of  departments,  bureaus,  and  boards  find  support 
in  the  committee  of  Congress  appointed  to  have  charge  of  their  particular  affairs. 
As  a  result  we  find  that  governmental  expenditrre  initiated  in  a  department  of  the 
Government  charged  with  the  specific  business  of  creating  an  Army,  or  of  creating  a 
Navy,  or  of  creating  a  merchant  marine,  or  of  stimulating  commerce,  or  of  protecting 
labor,  or  of  aiding  the  development  of  agricultr re,  is  submitted  t )  the  Congress  without 
c  ms'ltation  with  or  approval  by  the  finance  officer  of  the  Government,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurv,  who  serves  merely  as  a  messenger,  and  whose  office  is  charged  with 
the  heavy  burden  of  finding  financial  means  in  loans  and  taxes  to  meet  expenditures; 
and  when  it  reaches  Congress  is  referred  t>  the  corresponding  committees  of  the 
Congress  whose  specific  function  is  also  to  see  to  the  development  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  merchant  marine,  etc.  And  the  Congress  passes  upon  all  of  these  pro'ects— 
g  xid,  bad,  and  indifferent — without  a  report  frcm  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
or  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  committees  of  Congress  which  share  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treisury  the  heavy  burden  of  finance. 

J t  und  mbtedlv  is  true  that,  oftener  than  otherwise,  the  sum  of  department  estimates 
is  greater  than  allowed  by  the  committees  of  Congress.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  this 
is  invariably  s  >.  I  suspect  that  estimUes  are  frequently  contrived  with  a  confident 
expect ati  >n  of  such  a  fate.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  each  jurisdictional 
committee  deals  with  estimates  in  a  singularly  sympathetic  spirit,  that  would  nr.t  be 
manifested  by  a  budgetary  official  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  advising  the 
C  >ngre3s  as  t  >  the  levying  of  tixes  as  well  as  with  the  responsibility  of  collecting 
the  mmev  of  which  appropriations  are  made.  Moreover,  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
these  various  jurisdictional  committees,  acting  separately  and  without  crmplete 
infnrmati  m  concerning  the  activities  of  one  another,  accentuate  the  importance  of 
the  departments,  bureaus,  and  boards  which  they  respectively  have  under  their  care. 
This  would  not  be  so  if  appropriations  were  made  by  a  single  c<  mmittee,  any  m~re 
than  would  the  initial  estimates  be  allowed  so  far  to  exceed  the  probable  revenues 
if  the  finance  minister  of  the  Government  were  given  power  to  assemble,  review,  and 
alter  them  befure  transmitting  them  to  Congress.  Extravagance  of  executive  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  would  thereby  be  appreciably  restrained.  I  think  it  amazing 
that  under  such  a  system  the  Congress  has  done  so  well  for  so  long  a  time:  but  I  feel 
constrained  to  warn  you,  gentlemen,  in  view  of  thegreitlv  expanded  activities  of  the 
Government  and  the  extraordinary  financial  bvrdens  which  the  country  nr  pt  endure, 
that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  continue  on  the  old  way  of  transacting  the  public 
business. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  like  a  great  company  whose  operating 
managers,  publicity  managers,  sales  managers,  purchasing  department,  are  given 
carte  blanche  to  make  expenditure!,  conceived  by  them  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
development  of  the  bu-rineis,  without  consultation  with  or  control  by  those  officers 
of  the  company  who  are  charged  with  the  bu  inew  of  ascertaining  its  revenues  and 
borrowing  the  money  to  make  good  their  deficiencies 

Or  a^ain  the  Government  of  the  United  State  *  is  like  a  private  family  in  which  the 
wife,  having  chirge  of  the  spending  part  of  the  family's  business,  were  given  carte 
blanche  to  buy  housos,  ya?hts,  automobiles,  clothes,  and  food,  and  to  employ  servants, 
as  she  might  find  wise  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  comfort,  improving  the  educa- 
tion, cultivating  the  taste  and  enhancing  the  prestige  and  Bocial  standing  of  the 
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family;  and  the  husband's  sole  business  were  to  see  that  there  was  money  in  the 
bank  to  meet  her  checks  as  they  were  presented. 

That  is  a  most  pronounced  hyperbole,  but  it  is  literally  true  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  existing  law  and  practice  is  unable  to  obtain  from  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  an  accurate  or  approximately  accurate  estimate  of  itn  ex- 
penditures for  a  few  weeks  in  advance,  not  to  say  months  or  years.  He  must  be 
guided  not  by  information  furnished  by  them  but  by  his  own  shrewd  guess  as  a  result 
of  putting  together  an  infinite  number  of  little  facts  and  figures.  That  the  Treasury 
has  been  able,  notwithstanding  these  intolerable  conditions,  to  finance  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  great  war  and  up  to  this  date  without  impairing  the  credit  but  on 
the  contrary,  with  enhancement  of  the  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
is  due,  first,  to  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  whole  American  people  throughout 
the  period  of  the  war,  to  the  magnificent  efforts  of  the  patriotic  Liberty  loan  organiza- 
tions, to  the  unqualified  support  given  the  Treasury  by  the  Congress"  without  regard 
to  party,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  rather  exceptional  skill  and  ingenuity  with 
which  the  Treasury  has  been  conducted  during  this  difficult  period.  But  I"  say  to 
you  it  is  an  intolerable  thing  that  such  conditions  should  exist  and  that  the  welfare 
and  economic  life  of  the  American  people  should  be  at  the  hazard  of  such  thins* 
as  these. 

As  a  former  colleague,  and  in  a  spirit  of  frank  comradeship  which  such  association 
inspires,  I  am  prompted  here  to  enter  a  complaint  which  may  not  be  ascribed  to  a 
desire  to  be  critical,  but  to  a  hope  that  it  may  be  given  serious  attention  in  behalf 
of  administrative  efficiency.  The  Congress  votes  with  a  lavish  hand  stupendous 
sums  conceived  in  a  magnificent  spirit  of  generosity  with  a  view  to  the  enhancement 
of  the  prestige  of  the  Nation,  or  for  the  benefit  of  this  or  that  element  in  the  com- 
munity. This  it  does  upon  the  advice  of  the  committee  of  Congress  charged  with 
the  business  of  caring  for  such  special  interests.  Then,  speaking  through  the  great 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  it  pursues  a  policy  of  constriction  with  relation  to 
the  expenditures  of  some  of  the  departments  of  the  Government  which  make?  it 
impossible  for  those  departments  to  conduct  the  vast  affairs  imposed  upon  them 
with  efficiency  and  economy.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  to-day  is  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  even  billions  of  dollars,  for  armies,  for  navies, 
for  merchant  fleets,  and  dther  magnificent  activities  and  at  the  same  time  refusing 
the  payment  of  a  living  wage  to  the  faithful  clerks  and  employees  in  department* 
of  the  Government  charged  with  the  stupendous  responsibility  of  transacting  these 
vast  affairs  honestly,  expeditiously,  and  economically. 

While  your  committee  is  considering  a  budget  an<l  an  audit  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  in  danger  of  losing  million? 
of  dollars  because  some  of  the  departments  charged  with  the  conduct  of  itsbusine* 
are  undermanned,  limited  to  the  employment  of  less  efficient  help  than  they  should 
have  and  provided  with  insufficient  space  to  house  those  employees.  While  you  are 
considering  the  reform  of  the  audit,  the  work  in  the  office  of  the  auditors  is  month!* 
behind  because  of  the  failure  to  provide  an  adequate  force  or  adequate  space  to 
transact  their  business. 

While  you  discuss  the  budget  plans  and  audit  plans  the  Congress  withholds  the 
necessary  funds  to  erect  an  adequate  vault  for  the  protection  of  the  vast  gold  store  of 
the  United  States.  It  withholds  the  necessary  appropriation  to  enable  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  count  Federal  reserve  bank  notes  and  national-bank  note* 
turned  in  for  redemption,  with  the  result  that  the  Treasury  is  unable  to  take  credit 
for  those  notes  and  is  obliged  to  borrow  corresponding  sums  of  moneys  at  interest 
running  at  4 }  per  cent  and  4 J  per  cent  and  this  notwithstanding  that  any  appropri- 
ation made  for  this  purpose  will  be  charged  back  to  the  banks  and  cost  not  one  penny 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Bonds,  notes,  and  gold  with  the  custody 
of  which  the  Treasury  is  charged,  are  inadequately  protected .  There  is  an  insufficient 
force  to  care  for  them.  The  force  we  have  is  underpaid.  The  work  in  the  Treasurer'a 
office  is  behind,  the  work  in  the  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency  is  behind,  the  work 
in  the  Division  of  Public  Moneys  is  behind,  the  work  in  the  register's  office  is  behind, 
the  work  in  the  offices  of  all  the  auditors  is  behind,  and  the  securities  and  moneys  of 
the  United  States  are  inadequately  protected  because  the  Congress  withholds  the 
necessary  appropriations. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  need  of  an  executive  budget  covering  all  appropriations  asked 
for  by  the  executive  departments.  But  let  us  be  hone3t  with  ourselves  and  honest 
with  the  American  people.  A  budget  which  does  not  cover  the  initiation  or  increase 
of  appropriations  by  Congress  will  be  a  semblance  of  the  real  thing.  I  note  that  not  a 
•little  has  been  said  about  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  Congress,  but  I  know  of  no 
clause  in  our  Constitution  that  will  prevent  the  Congress  exercising  self-control 
The  Houses  of  Congress  can,  by  amendment  of  their  own  rules,  surround  with  proper 
safeguards  the  initiation  and  the  increase  of  appropriations  by  Congress. 
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To-day  the  credit  of  the  United  States  is  imperiled  by  projects  initiated  and  sup- 
ported on  the  floor  of  Congress  with  a  view  to  capturing  the  so-called  soldier  vote. 
I  do  not  believe  for  a  minute  there  is  any  such  thing  as  the  soldier  vote.  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  magnificent  body  of  strong,  brave,  lusty  young  men  who  went  out 
to  France,  or  were  ready  to  go,  want  to  see  the  people  of  the  United  States  exploited 
in  order  that  each  of  them  may  receive  a  donation.  I.  do  not  believe  these  fine  young 
men,  if  they  realized  what  it  is  that  is  proposed  in  their  behalf,  would  accept  a  gift 
made  at  the  expense  of  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  sisters  and  the  children  that  are 
to  come  after  them  in  order  to  give  them  a  holiday.  While  of  course  you  can  not 
commit  to  terms  of  money  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  Army  of  America, 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  actual  pay  of  our  soldiers  was  doubled  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  that  our  soldiers  have  been  paid  with  liberality  never  dreamed  of 
in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country,  and  that  the  projects  now  advocated  so 
lavishly  and  with  so  little  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  are  not  limited 
to  those  heroic  men  who  suffered  injury  or  death  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  not  even 
to  those  who  actually  saw  the  front,  not  even  to  those  who  were  sent  to  France.  These 
projects  extend  to  everyone  of  some  four  and  one-half  million  men,  mostly  young 
men,  who  were  included  in  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  even 
to  those  of  their  number  who  sought  and  obtained  employment  of  a  character  which 
would  relieve  them  from  being  exposed  to  personal  risk. 

It  has  been  the  disheartening  task  of  the  Treasury  to  examine  scores  and  scores  of 
bills  drawn  and  presented  with  a  view  to  benefiting  a  section  of  the  country  or  a  por- 
tion of  its  citizenship  at  the  expense  of  the  whole.  Many  of  these  bills  were  ap- 
parently devised  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  an  appropriation  by  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  issue  bonds,  notes,  or  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  meet  the 
expenditure  involved,  and  all  of  these  bills  were  such  as  would  not  be  reached  by  a 
purely  executive  budget. 

I  have  said  the  finances  of  the  United  States  are  in  excellent  condition.  I  have 
said  in  substance  that  I  do  not  anticipate  a  deficit  in  the  current  fiscal  year  in  excess 
of  $1,000,000,000  and  that  that  deficit  is  covered  by  deferred  installments  of  the  Victory 
loan,  payable  within  the  fiscal  year.  I  have  said  that  there  need  be  no  more  Liberty 
loans.  But  I  say  to  you  in  all  solemnity  that  if  a  prompt  and  immediate  halt  is  not 
called  to  this  great  peril,  there  must  be  another  Liberty  loan,  and  you  gentlemen  will 
have  to  go  out  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  call  upon  them  to  subscribe  for 
bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  given  away  to  the  well  and  strong  young  men  who 
you  and  I  and  the  American  people  know  went  out  in  a  spirit  of  unselfishness,  not  one  of 
self-seeking,  to  fight  for  their  country.  You' may  ask  the  old  men  and  the  widows,  the 
school  children,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  who  responded  to  the  call  of  their  country  to 
the  number  of  20,000,000  during  the  period  of  the  war  to  respond  again  to  this  call  for 
a  donation.  I  hope  i  shall  never  shrink  from  the  performance  of  any  public  duty,  yet 
I  do  not  covet  the  task  of  making  such  an  appeal  and  I  shall  not  willingly  be  a  party 
to  offering  this  affront  to  the  generous,  heroic,  unselfish  Army  and  Navy  of  America 
that  saved  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

The  Congress  may  propose  to  pay  this  gift  in  bonds  themselves;  but  that  should  not 
fool  anyone.  If  bonds  arc  given  away  to  the  soldiers  the  issuance  in  that  manner  of 
those  bonds  will  depress  the  prices  of  existing  bonds  so  gravely  as  to  imperil  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  and  force  additional  sacrifices  from  the  20,000,000  people  who 


spoken  of  the  initiation  of  appropriations  in  Congress.  Let  me  speak 
the  increase  of  appropriations.  As  you  alt  know,  and  as  I  know  after  17  years  in  Con- 
gress and  not  more  than  half  as  many  months  in  the  Treasury,  the  processes  employed 
in  framing  and  passing  public  buildings  and  rivers  and  harbors  bills  lead  to  a  great 
waste  of  the  money  of  the  people.  The  continuance  of  the  United  States  Government's 
activities  where  they  are  not  needed,  whether  those  activities  be  Army  posts  or  sub- 
treasuries  or  hospitals,  would  have  scant  consideration  in  a  real  business  budget  sub- 
nutted  by  a  finance  minister,  duly  empowered  by  law,  and  managed  through  Congress 
J>y  a  single  committee  under  rules  of  limitation  imposed  by  the  Congress  on  itself. 
In  my  belief,  you  can  not  make  a  real  budget  unless  you  face  these  facts  and  deal  with 
them.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  attempting  this  great  reform  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  efficiency,  will  fail  and  fail  utterly  if,  while  imposing  the 
necessary  firm  control  over  the  expenditures  of  the  executive  departments,  it  fails  to 
exercise  the  sublime  quality  of  self-control. 

Coming  to  matters  of  detail,  let  me  summarize  briefly  my  views  as  follows:  First,  a 
budget,  to  be  effective,  must  cover  all  appropriations  and  all  increases  of  appropria- 
tions, whether  initiated  in  the  executive  departments  or  in  the  Congress.  The  bureau 
°f  the  budget  Bhould  be  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  officer  of  the 
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Government  charged  with  the  hea vv  burden  of  finding  the  means  to  finance  its  require- 
ments. The  division  of  responsibility  is  the  bane  of  our  Government.  It  is  intol- 
erable that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  have  no  voice  in  the  determination 
of  the  expenditures  of  the  Government.  It  is  intolerable  to  think  that  his  function 
should  be  merely  to  go  out  and  borrow  money  when  someone  else  has  spent  it  without 
consultation  with  him  or  consideration  of  the  means  to  raise  it. 

The  preparation  of  the  budget  should  be  the  principal  dutv  of  the  finance  minister. 
We  all  know  that  the  President  can  not  do  thin  thing.  We  all  know  that  a  bureau 
chief  in  the  oft?ce  of  the  President  would  be  helpless  to  assert  his  opinion  in  opposition 
to  the  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  Projects  of  the  Government  involving 
expenditures  should  be  determined  in  conference  between  the  members  cf  the 
Cabinet  concerned,  and  the  President's  decision  should  be  final,  ^o  far  as  concern* 
the  question  how  much  monev  can  be  raised  in  loans  and  taxes  and  to  what  amount 
therefore,  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Government  should  be  limited  and  for  all 
budgetary  work,  the  President  should  obtain  his  advice  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv  and  not  from  a  bureau  chief  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  paralleling  the 
work  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  budget  plans  presented  to  this  committer 
generally  do  not  contemplate  increasing  the  voice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  determining  the  Government's  expenditures,  but  on  the  contrarv,  contemrhte 
depriving  him. of  such  voice  as  he  already  has.  I  ask  you  what  there  is  in  the  record 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Hamilton  to  this 
present  dav  which  justifies  this  distrust?  Which  of  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  deserved  better  of  the  American  people  or  of  this  Congress?  What  reason 
have  you  to  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  support  of  the  great 
institution  over  which  he  presides,  the  oldest  <f  Government  departments,  can  not. 
if  due  authorty  be  conferred  upon  him,  undertake  this  t*v»k  so  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  and  so  vital  to  the  succe«  of  the  administration  of  hi8  office?  We  mul- 
tiply boards  smd  bureaus,  we  multiplv  clerVs  and  statisticians,  and  perpetually  we 
attempt  to  hobble  those  great  oTicers  of  the  Government  upon  whom  rest  the  respoo- 
sibilitv  for  producing  the  necessary  results.  Why  not  go  back  to  first  principles  and 
trust  these  men  until  they  fail  vou  and  then  get  rid  of  them?  What  good  can  conn* 
of  a  policy  of  imposing  tremendous  responsibility  upon  the  great  o'tfeers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  then  t,ring  their  hands  so  that  thev  can  accomplish  nothing? 

Whether  the  budget  service  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  bureau  in  the  Treasury  i*  * 
matter  of  detail  which  can  be  worked  out.  Whatever  form  such  a  staff  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  should  take,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  should  be  comrw**ed 
of  experts  whose  tenure  of  oTice.  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  head,  would  1* 
in  the  nature  of  permanence. 

If  this  additional  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Tresaury.  1 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  relieve  him  of  activities  which  have  no  relation  to  the 
financial  operations  of  the  Government.  The  department  should  retain  all  the 
fiscal  bureaus  and  divisions,  and  the  Coast  Guard  which  has  to  do  with  the  collection 
and  protection  of  the  revenue,  but  in  a  readjustment  of  this  character  I  think  that  it 
could  well  dispense  with  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health,  and  perhaps  the  Supervising  Vrchiteot's  Office. 

Second,  when  the  budget  has  been  received  by  the  Congress  it  will  be  accepted  » 
the  President's  program  of  finance.  If  I  may  venture  au  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
budget  should  be  considered  in  one  committee  or  distributed  among  the  present 
committee*  that  consider  appropriations,  I  should  sav  that  it  would  be  preferable  to 
consider  it  as  a  whole  and  by  one  committee.  The  forum  of  consideration,  however, 
is  not  quite  so  important  as  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  budget  at  the  lrvid* 
of  Congress.  That,  in  my  judgment,  is  of  the  essence  of  au  effective  budget.  Wnile 
Congress  should  retain  the  right  to  reduce  the  estimates,  1  believe  that  it  should,  a*  fir 
as  the  budget  itself  is  concerned  put  some  distinct  limitations  on  the  right  to  increase 
any  item  either  in  committee  or  on  the  floor  uuless  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  or,  iu  the  ataence  of  such  recommendation,  unless  approved  by 
two- thirds  of  the  membership  of  Congress.  The  only  increase  ou  the  floor  which 
should  be  permitted  would  be  to  the  restoration  of  an  item  reduced  by  the  comraitu* 
to  the  original  figure  recommended  by  the  Secretary. 

Under  such  a  scheme  the  budget  would  cone  out  of  Congre**  practically  a*  the 
President's  budget  and  for  which  he  must  stand  definitely  responsible  before  the 
country.  If  the  Congress  desire  1  to  prorxne  new  cxpa'iditurtH.  it  should  be  done  in  ■ 
separate  bill,  and  if  the  expenditure  which  such  leghbtio.n  would  entail  would  make 
tin  total  expenditures  excee J  the  ertinated  revenues,  the  Congress  shouM  provide 
in  tho  bill  of  appropriation  specifically  for  th?  require  1  revenue  to  make  up  th?  deiirH. 
In  this  way  Congress  would  not  forfeit  any  right  to  initiate  appropriation*,  but  nurh 
right  would  be  only  separated  fro.n  the  budget. 
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The  program  would  stand  l>efore  th«*  country  with  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  as  to 
the  appropriations  for  which  the  President  was  responsible  and  those  for  which  the 
Corvrrei*  a-ssumed  th?  nrincipal  responsibility. 

Third,  there  should  l)e  an  audit  and  an  effective  audit.  The  audit  now  provided 
by  law  is  effective  when  made  to  insure  tint  expenditures  have  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  The  first  step  before  fonsress  is  to  aonropriate  funds  sufficient  to 
enable  the  auditors  to  make  the  audit  which  is  provided  for  under  existing  law.  The 
second  «t«r>  is  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  audit,  strengthen  the  powers,  and  enlarge  the 
fore**  «o  th%t  there  may  be  cohered  also  the  question  whether  expenditures  have  been 
made  efficiently,  economically,  »*nd  without  duplication.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
vitMl"  necessary  th^t  th?re  should  be  onlv  one  auditor  instead  of  half  a  doren.  It  is 
de arable  thit  the  offices  of  the  comptroller  and  auditors  should  be  rolled  into  one. 
As  a  ster>  in  thit  direction.  Secretary  McAdoo  on  Octol>er  25.  1918,  issued  an  order 
directing  the  Comptroller  of  th^  Treasury  to  exercise  administrative  supervision  and 
direction  of  all  the  auditing  oTices.  This  wis  the  first  time  that  the  auditors  were 
placed  under  the  administrative  control  of  the  comptroller,  and  the  order  was  an 
tar  as  it  wa*  possible  to  so  without  amend  ne.nt  of  tin  law. 

In  connection  with  the  suggestion  thit  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
auditors  be  divorced  from  th?  Treisury  Department  and  erecte:!  as  an  independent 
establishment,  it  is  not  clearly  defined  in  any  of  th?  proposals  just  what  change  is 
conte  mpl  it«  I  in  th*  accounting  system .  It  must  be  remembered  th  it  the  comptroller 
and  th?  an  litor*  are  not  merely  auditors  of  expenditures  with  respect  to  th°ir  regu- 
larity and  legditv,  but  tiny  are  th?  accounting  o'neers  of  the  Treisury.  Tfi°y  piss 
upon  and  check  th?  accounts  in  connexion  with  every  finincid  transaction,  whether 
it  relitcs  to  the  rer^eint  of  money,  to  direct  niyments  out  of  the  Treisury,  lo  repay- 
ments to  th?  ere  lit  of  appropriations,  to  credits  to  disbursing  o'liccrs,  or  to  payment* 
by  disbursing  oTieer*. 

In  the  management  of  th?  Nation's  finances  th**  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  have 
an  effective  ays  mm  of  accounting  and  bookkeeping.  If  th°  comptroller  and  auditors 
wer?  transferred  fron  th?  Troisurv  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  duplicate  mu  m  of  thn  accounting  and  bookkeeping  in  th?ir  o'hee*.  If  the  comp- 
troller, a*  an  independent  oTicer,  is  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  information  to  the 
Congress  as  the  suggestions  seem  to  contemplate,  unquestionably  it  would  l»e  neces- 
sary for  him  to  duplicate  th°  l>ookk?em\ng  op?rations  of  the  Divi  uon  of  Public  Moneys 
and  th-;  Hi  vision  of  Bookk™ping  and  Warrants  of  th?  Treasury  Department  and  also 
some  of  th?  bookkeeping  op?ratio.ns  of  th?  oTice  of  tin  Treasurer  of  th?  United  States. 
At  th?  pr?*ent  time,  however,  I  express  no  definite  opinion  on  tliis  sugg.nted  change, 
bee  hi  «m  it  h.n  not  been  put  forw\rd  in  sir-h  detail  as  to  permit  th»  expression  of 
judgm?nt  from  th?  atandprint  of  th?  accounting  and  bookkeeping  requirements  of  the 
Trsunr  '*. 

If  the  auditing  department  should  be  without  the  wall*  of  the  Treasury,  it  is  vital 
that  the  auditor  or  comptroller,  whatever  he  may  be  called,  should  be  as  free  from 
interference  bv  the  m?nb8rs  of  t'i?  l?*isUture  and  by  members  of  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  Government  as  he  is  now  in  the  Treasury.     It  has  been  the  duty 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  uphold  the  comptroller  in  his  inde- 
pendence as  a  quasi-judicial  officer  even  in  cases  where  his  determinations  did  not 
commend  themselves  to  the  Treasury.     It  is,  of  course,  only  human  for  the  comp- 
troller to  favor  his  own  personal  elevation  from  a  subordinate  to  an  independent 
position.    There  is  nothing  blameworthy  in  that.    The  present  comptroller  has  my 
support  and  confidence.    He  is  a  brave,  upright,  and  on  the  whole  wise  public  servant. 
Whether  any  comptroller  would  be  able  to  exercise  his  functions  as  effectively  and 
freely,  deprived  of  the  support  and  prestige- of  the  great  Treasury  Department  and 
left  to  Btand  uinn  his  own  feet  as  the  he  id  of  an  independent  office,  I  am  doubtful. 
On  the  whole,  1  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  best  interetst  of  efficiency  and  econo- 
my require  that  the  audit  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  finance  mini  ter 
of  the  Government,  the  man  upon  whose  shoulders  will  fall  the  consequences,  of 
extravagance  and  wac.te. 
The  act  of  March  4,  1909,  provides: 

"Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  regular  annual  estimates  of  appropriations 
needed  for  the  various  branches  of  the  Government  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  estimate  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  revenue.*  of  the  Government  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  and  if  the  estimates  for  appropriations,  including  the  estimated 
wnount  necessary  to  meet  all  continuing  and  permanent  appropriations,  shall  exceed 
the  estimated  revenues  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transmit  the  estimates  to 
Congre»  as  heretofore  required  by  law  and  at  once  transmit  a  detailed  statement  of 
All  of  said  estimates  to  the  Pre  ident,  to  the  end  that  he  may:  in  giving  Congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  in  recommending  to  their  consideration  such 
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measures  as  he  may  judge  necessary,  advise  the  Congress  how  in  his  judgment  the 
estimated  appropriations  could  with  least  injury  to  the  public  service  be  reduced  so 
as  to  bring  the  appropriations  within  the  estimated  revenues,  or,  if  such  reduction 
be  not  in  his  judgment  practicable  without  undue  injury  to  the  public  service,  that 
he  may  recommend  to  Congress  such  loans  or  new  taxes  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
the  deficiency. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  section  of  law  contemplates  the  preparation  of  an  adequate 
book  of  estimates  along  budgetary  lines.  Such,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  the  case. 
In  the  first  place,  the  act  states  that,  in  case  the  estimates  for  appropriations  exceed 
the  estimated  revenues,  a  detailed  statement  Bhall  be  made  to  the  President  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  order  that  he  may  advise  the  Congress  how,  in  his 

i'udgment,  the  estimated  appropriations  could  with  least  injury  to  the  public  service 
>e  reduced,  or,  if  they  can  not  be  reduced,  in  order  that  he  "may  recommend  such 
loans  or  new  taxes  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  deficiency.  I  call  your  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  act  states  that  in  the  contingencv  mentioned  the  President 
may  recommend  how  the  appropriations  may  be  reduced .  That  is  an  implicit  sanction 
by  law  of  the  present  situation,  or  at  least  a  recognition  in  the  statute  that  the  esti- 
mates as  now  submitted  are  compiled  without  regard  to  the  Nation's  income .  When  the 
estimates  go  to  Congress  under  any  proper  system,  they  should  represent  in  the  first 
instance  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Government  as  related  to  its  prospective 
receipts. 

In  the  second  place  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  law  applies  onlv  to  the 
regular  annual  estimates  of  appropriations,  that  is  to  say,  the  appropriations  which  are 
submitted  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  It  does  not  apply  to  estimates  for  deficiencies 
and  supplemental  appropriations.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sends  the 
Book  of  Estimates  to  the  Congress,  less  .than  one-half  of  the  current  fiscal  year  has 
expired,  but  there  is  no  requirement  in  law  for  any  action  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  in  case  of  an  estimated  deficit  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  that  current 
fiscal  year  as  a  result  of  deficiency  and  supplemental  estimates. 

In  the  third  place  I  should  point  out  that  this  law  compares  estimated  receipts  and 
estimates  of  appropriations,  whereas  it  should  compare  estimated  receipts  and  esti- 
mated expenditures.  At  the  time  it  was  drawn,  however,  it  was  not  customary  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  estimate  the  expenditure  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

It  has  been  stated  that  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  statute.  The  facts  are 
these: 

The  estimates  for  the  fisoal  year  1911  were  transmitted  to  Congress  December  6\ 
1909,  and,  therefore,  were  the  first  regular  annual  estimates  «f  appropriations  to  be 
transmitted  after  the  passage  of  the  law. 

The  1911  estimates  showed  an  estimated  excess  of  ordinary  receipts  over  ordinary 
appropriations  of  $35,931,327.49,  but  with  the  Panama  Canal  appropriations  added 
instead  of  a  surplus  there  would  be  shown  a  deficit  of  $12,132,197.21.  Ab  authority 
existed  for  the  issue  of  Panama  Canal  bonds,  undoubtedly  it  was  held  that  the  act  of 
March  4,  1909,  did  not  apply,  there  being  more  than  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the 
estimated  ordinary  appropriations  for  1911.  This  assumption  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  annual  report  of  Secretary  MacVeagh  for  1909  refers  to  the  sale  of  bond? 
or  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  meet  anticipated  deficit  shown  in  the  estimates. 

For  the  year  1912  the  same  condition  was  presented,  it  being  estimated  that  the 
ordinary  receipts  would  exceed  the  ordinary  appropriations  by  approximately 
$49,500*000,  but  taking  the  Panama  Canal  appropriation  into  account  there  woula 
be  a  deficit  of  more  than  $7,000,000.     A  similar  condition  existed  for  1913. 

The  estimates  for  1914,  sent  to  Congress  on  December  2,  1912?  were  $732,556»O23.08 
and  estimated  receipts  $710,000,000,  showing  an  estimated  deficit  of  $22,556,023.<W, 
exclusive  of  Panama  Canal  appropriations.  President  Taft  reported  this  deficiency 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  December  6, 1912,  and  in  his  annual  report  submitted 
to  the  Congress  in  December,  191 2,  Secretary  MacVeagh  made  the  following  observation: 

''These  estimates  of  appropriations,  of  course,  are  based  upon  conditions  that  now 
exist  and  upon  the  la\VB  *  nien  now  prevail;  and  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1914  much  may  occur  through  legislative  action  to  change  the  basis  upon  which 
thev  are  made.  There  are  also  included  in  these  estimates  items  for  projected  public 
works  the  payments  for  which  will  not  be  concluded  during  the  fiscal  year  in 
question." 

Estimates  for  1915,  transmitted  to  Congress  December  1,  1913,  showed  estimated 
ordinary  receipts  of  $728,000,000  and  estimated  ordinary  appropriations  of 
$714,684,675.02,  the  estimated  surplus  of  ordinary  receipts  being  $13,315,000,  exclusive 
of  Panama  Canal  appropriations.  When  the  Government's  revenue  was  largely 
decreased  by  reason  of  the  European  war,  President  Wilson  delivered  a  special  message 
to  Congress  on  September  4,  1914,  urging  that  additional  revenue  of  $100,000,000  be 
1  through  internal  taxation. 
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For  1016,  the  estimated  excess  of  ordinary  receipts  over  ordinary  appropriations 
was  $21,234,895.20. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  December  6,  1915,  pages  48 
to  52,  deals  with  receipts  and  disbursements  for  1916  and  1917,  and  recommended  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  additional  revenue  required  for  the  fiscal  year  1917.  In  con* 
formity  with  the  statute,  President  Wilson  similarly  dealt  with  the  situation  in  his 
message  to  Congress  December  7. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secreatry  of  the  Treasury,  sent  to  Congress  in  December, 
1916,  referred  to  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1918.  The  estimates 
indicated  that  there  would  be  a  deficit  on,  account  of  the  program  of  preparedness. 
The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  on  account  of  the  untried  new  revenue  laws  relating 
to  taxation  of  inheritances  and  war  munitions,  and  the  uncertainties  as  to  the  actual 
expenditure  that  might  be  made  on  account  of  the  large  program  for  preparedness,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1917,  and  particularly  for  the  fiscal  year  1918.  He  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  necessity  of  passing  such  measures  as  would  provide  additional  revenue 
to  meet  the  preparedness  program.  This  was  only  a  few  months  before  the  declaration 
of  war.  After  war  was  declared,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  in  constant  touch 
with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  and  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  advising  them  periodically  of  the  needs  of  the  Government.  As  a  result 
of  these  advices  the  Congress  levied  taxes  and  authorized  issues  of  securities  as  the 
needs  of  the  Government  developed. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  elaborate,  if  I  can,  any  point 
presented  in  this  formal  statement,  and  to  answer  any  questions 
l  can. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  pointed  out  the  failure  of 
Congress    to   provide   ample  salaries   for   Government   employees. 
During  the  past  few  days  we  have  had  before  us  men  from  the  States 
and  from  some  of  the  large  municipalities.     The  gentleman  having 
charge  of  the  budget  for  the  city  of  New  York  brought  his  budget  here 
and  I  think  the  committee  was  rather  surprised  to  note  the  salaries 
paid  for  clerical  help  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  compared  with  the 
salaries  paid  Government  employees.     It  was  a  rare  thing  to  find  that 
a  stenographer  in  the  city  of  New  York  received  as  much  as  $1,800. 
Practically  all  through  it  was  from  $1,000  to  $1,200,  and  in  some 
instances  $1,400,  whereas  in  the  Government  service  we  not  only  pay 
$1,800  for  stenographers,  and  we  employ  thousands  of  them  at  that 
rate,  but  we  pay  them  a  bonus  of  $240  in  addition.     Very  few  stenog- 
raphers in  the  government  service  who  are  capable  of  taking  dictation 
and  then  operating  the  machine,  under  the  bonus  receive  less  than 
$1,400.     I  should  say,  from  my  experience  on  the  legislative  bill  at 
the  present  time  the  average  is  around  $1,600,  which  is  very  much 
larger  than  similar  positions  receive  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Secretary  Glass.  I  had  more  particular  reference,  Mr.  Chairman, 
not  to  stenographers  employed  by  the  Government,  for  I  frankly 
think  that  the  stenographers  are  fairly,  if  not  thoroughly,  well  paid — 
that  is,  those  of  whom  I  have  any  definite,  personal,  or  official  knowl- 
edge, but  to  men  who  have  a  character  oi  work  to  do  that  can  not 
be  done  by  an  ordinary  clerk,  technical  and  supervisory  work,  for 
instance.  Many  of  these  men,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  have 
quit  the  Treasury  to  accept  positions  elsewhere  at  very  much  greater 
pay.  I  might  say  to  the  committee  that,  to  my  personal  knowledge, 
scores  of  men  have  remained  in  the  employment  of  the  Government 
solely  through  a  wonderful  spirit  of  patriotism,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  have  received  in  some  instances  offers  of  salaries 
double  the  salaries  they  are  receiving  in  the  Government  service. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  entirely  right,  Mr.  Secretary,  and 
the  trouble  has  been  not  as  explained  by  most  of  the  bureau  chiefs 
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when  they  come  before  the  committees  of  Congress  asking  for  in- 
creases for  what  they  call  the  lower  classes  of  employees,  but  nobody 
has  ever  come  before  the  committee  to  plead  for  the  man  who  gives 
his  brains  to  the  service  of  the  Government — high-class  men.  If 
they  have  been  overlooked,  it  is  just  as  much — and  I  think  more— 
the  fault  of  the  various  departments  that  make  their  estimates,  in 
not  making  estimates  for  them,  as  it  has  been  the  fault  of  Congress 
in  not  initiating  the  plan. 

Secretary  Glass.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  class  of 
employees  I  had  in  mind  was  the  counters  in  the  counting  depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  That  question  has  troubled  me  and  it  ought 
to  be  remedied.  Mr.  Leffingwell,  who  has  charge  of  the  fiscal  bureau, 
can  tell  you  about  them.  At  one  time  we  just  could  not  count  the 
Federal  reserve  bank  notes  or  the  national  bank  notes,  because  the 
pittance  paid  to  those  counters  was  such  that  you  could  not  employ 
people — you  could  not  employ  a  hodcarrier,  you  could  not  employ  a 
wood-sawyer,  at  the  amount  which  it  was  proposed  to  pay  those 
people  at  that  time.  Whether  or  not  it  has  been  remedied,  Mr. 
Lemigwoll  will  be  able  to  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  This  year,  when  you  made  your  estimates  for  the 
office  of  the  auditor  for  additional  employees,  you  asked  for  nonap- 
portioned  check  assorters,  7  at  $720  and  25  at  $700,  and  particular 
attention  was  invited  to  that  item,  because  on  the  very  next  page 
came  the  Auditor  for  the  Navy  Department,  where  they  did  not  ask 
for  any  of  that  lower  class  of  employees.  The  Auditor  for  the  Navy 
Department  said  that  he  could  not  get  clerks  at  $700  and  $720,  and  the 
Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Department  said  he  could  got  them.  The 
estimates  came  in  for  them  and  they  were  given  the  additional 
employees  just  as  requested,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Leffingwell.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  interrupt? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leffingwell.  You  have  the  general  principle  in  mind,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  it  is  not  just  quite  correct,  as  far  as  the  Treasury  is 
concerned,  to  say  that  we  have  never  asked  for  better  salaries  for 
supervisory  employees.  Last  summer  I  came  before  a  subcommittee 
of  this  committee  and  pointed  out  the  distressing  situation  that 
existed  in  the  fiscal  bureaus,  where,  compared  with  prewar  condi- 
tions, we  have  multiplied  the  operations  by  30  and  the  employees  by 
many  times  over.  Trie  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency,  for  instance, 
has  grown  from  68  to  2,500  employees  and  the  chief  of  that  division, 
perhaps,  carries  the  heaviest  responsibility  of  any  person  in  the 
world  for  the  counting  and  custody  of  securities  and  money.  He  is 
drawing  $3,500,  which  is  the  same  salary  he  has  been  receiving  for 
years  and  years.  He  is  a  civil  service  employee.  He  has  been  in 
the  Treasury  for  20  years,  through  every  change  in  administration. 
He  is  perfectly  indispensable  to  the  Government.  He  has  refused 
double  or  triple  of  his  salary  elsewhere.  He  is  staying  because  he  is 
unwilling  to  throw  the  Government  down  at  the  moment,  for  he 
knows  he  is  indispensable.  That  salary  sets  the  scale  all  along  the 
line  and  so  long  as  it  is.  the  definite  policy  of  Congress  not  to  allow 
the  chief  of  that  important  division  to  receive  more  than  $3,500,  the 
Treasury  tries  to  conform  to  that  policy  in  the  scale  of  salaries  which 
we  submit  in  our  estimates  of  appropriations.  We  can  not  take  the 
Division  of  Loans  and  Curreny  and  ask  that  the  assistant  chief  shall 
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receive  $5,000  while  the  chief  continues   to  receive   $3,500.     He 
ought  to  have  double  that  amount. 

That  is  in  explanation  of  orr  estimates,  and  while  we  do  sometime 
ask  for  more  than  we  think  we  are  goin^  to  get,  we  do  try  to  follow 
the  general  notion  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  even  the  committee  that  you 
appeared  before  had  no  power  to  do  what  you  thought  ought  to  be 
done.  If  they  had  done  it,  one  Member  of  the  House  could  have 
raised  the  point  of  order  and  it  would  have  gone  out.  The  point 
I  am  making  is  that,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  no  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  ever  come  before  Congress  with  a  proposition  that  went 
to  the  committee  that  did  have  jurisdiction  to  change  those  salaries. 
They  only  came  in  the  form  of  estimates  and  not  in  a  special  request 
that  would  go  to  the  committees  having  jurisdiction  oi  the  question 
of  raising  tlie  salaries.  The  committees  on  appropriations  felt  that 
they  were  bound  to  a  large  extent  by  existing  law  and  until  the 
Secretary  or  some  one  of  the  other  secretaries  presented  the  question 
either  tlirough  the  message  of  the  President  or  in  some  other  man- 
ner, so  that  the  attention  of  Congress,  instead  of  a  single  committee  of 
Congress,  would  be  centered  upon  that  very  point.  There  was 
nothing  that  Congress  could  do.  Now,  take  a  bird's-eye  view,  and 
I  realize  the  fact  that  it  is  a  little  difficult  now  to  compare  expendi- 
tures with  pre-war  conditions  because  you  have  added  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance,  carrying  an  expenditure  of  about  $10,000,000 
a  year. 

Secretary  Glass.  Right  there,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  War  Risk 
Bureau  we  have  an  anomalous  situation,  a  rather  humiliating  situ- 
ation, in  a  sense,  of  paying  some  of  the  employees  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  director  of  the  bureau  receives.  I  had  to  go  to  New  York 
and  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  a  man  to  surrender  a  salary  of 
$20,000  a  year  and  come  here  and  help  us  reorganize  one  department 
of  that  bureau  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year.  He  is  a  subordinate 
officer,  and  that  salary  of  $10,000  ayear  Is  double  the  salarv  that  is 
received  by  the  director  of  the  War  Risk  Bureau,  which  is  the 
greatest  insurance  company  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  nobody  can  complain  of  that.  That  bureau 
grew  up  very  quickly  and  Congress  anH  the  various  departments 
Have  at  times  been  so  occupied  with  the  questions  of  the  war  that  I 
realize  that  questions  of  individual  salaries  were  made  subservient 
to  the  general  thought. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  think  that  the  Congress  has  justified  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  any  other  head  of  department  in  coming  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  their  increases  and  not  going  to  the 
committees  who  had  jurisdiction  of  it.  So  far  as  I  recall  at  this  time 
in  17  years'  service  in  Congress  I  do  not  know  pf  a  single  instance 
where  the  committees  of  the  House  have  not  had  jurisdiction  of  in- 
creasing salaries  or  where  they  have  ever  made  a  report  of  a  bill  of 
that  character,  or  where  Congress  has  ever  considered  it.  So  I  say 
the  custom  for  at  least  16  years  has  justified  them  in  coming  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  get  their  increases  rather  than  going  to 
the  various  committees  who  had  jurisdiction  of  the  increases  in  the 
various  departments. 

Secretary  Glass.  Lot  me  sav,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  debated 
gravely  in  my  own  mind  whether  or  not  I  should  introduce  this 
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aspect  of  the  case  here  to-day.  I  wanted  altogether  to  refrain  from 
anything  that  seemed  to  be  of  a  controversial  nature,  and  I  only 
finally  assumed  to  do  it  because  I  felt  that  I  had  been  so  long  asso- 
ciated with  you  gentlemen  up  here  that  you  would  take  the  sugges- 
tions I  have  made  in  that  respect  in  fine  spirit  and  be  glad  to  learn 
the  views  of  one  of  your  former  colleagues  who,  unhappily,  has 
been  obliged  to  do  administrative  work  in  the  Government.  And 
have  not  presented  it  comprehensively,  because  I  know  very  little 
about  other  departments.  I  have  wanted  it  brought  strongly  to 
your  attention  because  the  very  activities  of  the  Treasury  which 
relate  themselves  to  this  problem  that  you  are  now  considerinjg  have 
been  tremendously  cramped  and  impeded  by  failure  to  give  us 
efficient  employees  to  auait  accounts  and  to  transact  this  very  busi- 
ness that  must  be  considered  in  the  budget. 

I  realize  how  busy  a  man  you  are  at  the  head  of  the  great  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  I  realize  from  my  own  observation  and 
experience  how  prone  we  are  when  we  get  letters  from  administrative 
officers  to  lay  them  aside  and  say,  "Oh,  there  is  another  request  for 
an  increased  force  or  increased  pay,"  and  I  have  felt  that  perhaps 
you  had  not  the  time  to  consider  seriously  the  several  letters  I  wrote 
you  on  these  particular  matters,  as  I  may  have  wished  you  had  con- 
sidered them,  not  through  any  disinclination  to  oblige  the  Treasury, 
not  because  you  discredited  my  judgment,  but  because  you  have  so 
many  of  those  things  that  you  become  indurated,  you  become  inured 
to  them,  and  do  not  have  your  attention  as  sharply  drawn  to  them 
as  I  tried  to  do  in  the  letters  I  sent  here  and  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  So  that,  I  repeat,  I  did  not  introduce  this 
aspect  of  the  question  here  in  any  controversial  spirit. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Glass.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  have  brought  it  forth  with  only  the 
thought  in  mind  of  pointing  out  what  you  deem  is  a  serious  defect. 

Secretary  Glass.  A  serious  defect  in  the  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  relate  themselves  to  this  particular  question  of  a  budget 
and  of  audit. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  my  service  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  concerned,  until  tins  year  it  was  always  as  a  member  of 
the  minority.  I  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  the  legislative  bill  that  carried  the  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  most  of  that  time  Mr.  Byrns  was  the 
chairman,  and  I  was  a  minority  member,  and  I  always  followed  my 
chairman,  and  his  view  was  that  in  the  main  the  committee  had  no 
choice  in  passing,  as  a  general  rule,  on  the  question  of  increases  in 
salaries  beyond  the  statutory  limit.     I  think  that  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Yes;  /md  I  think  it  should  be  said  in  all  fairness  that 
when  we  did  undertake  to  increase  salaries  in  a  great  majority  of 
the  instances  we  have  always  met  with  points  of  order  on  the  floor. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  Mr.  Fitzgerald  at  one  time  brought  out  his 
bill  with  increases  in  it,  and  a  Member  from  Illinois  made  points  of 
order  until  the  bill  was  so  emasculated  that  there  was  very  little 
left  of  it. 

Mr.  Garner.  Now,  Mr.  Glass,  we  have  suggested  to  us  a  remedy 
for  this  situation.  Your  experience  in  the  House  will  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  expenditures  committees,  as  now  con- 
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stituted,  are  composed  of  seven  Members,  two  and  five.  We  have 
an  expenditures  committee  that  has  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  the 
increasing  of  the  salaries  of  the  employees  of  each  department  of  the 
Government.  Now,  a  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  that  we  make 
a  change  in  that,  and  do  away  with  all  the  expenditures  committees 
and  appoint  one  real  expenditures  committee  composed  of,  say,  21 
Members.  Now,  you  realize,  I  am  sure,  as  I  do,  and  I  think  every 
Member  does,  that  if  you  take  some  one  in  the  Treasury  Department 
and  let  him  bring  out  a  comprehensive  bill  increasing  the  salaries  you 
suggest,  unless  the  chairman  of  this  committee  and  the  former 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Byrns,  and  others  had  a  good 
deal  of  information  on  the  subject  they  would  be  the  first  to  jump 
on  it  and  beat  it.  It  has  only  the  backing  of  a  small  committee. 
After  you  have  been  assigned  to  some  other  committee,  you  are  put  on 
that  to  fill  up.  It  has  not  been  the  custom  since  I  have  been  here  for 
these  committees  to  assume  their  duties  and  perform  them.  But  I 
believe  that  if  you  could  discontinue  all  the  expenditures  committees, 
and  then  create  a  committee  in  the  House  of  21  Members,  the  duty  of 
♦which  would  be  not  only  to  look  into  the  salaries  but  also  into  the 
method  of  expenditures  and  the  efficiency  w7ith  which  you  are  doing 
the  work,  you  would  be  able  to  come  before  these  gentlemen  and 
give  them  a  comprehensive  statement,  such  as  you  have  here,  or 
probably  a  more  elaborate  one,  and  you  would  get  relief. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  may  say,  too,  in  carrying  out  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  also  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  legislative  subcommittee  of  which  the  present  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  Mr.  Good,  is  a  member,  realized 
the  difficulty  suggested  by  the  Secretary  with  reference  to  a  great 
many  salaries.  As  has  been  stated,  when  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
crease a  few  of  them,  usually  there  are  one  or  two  men  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  who,  perhaps  without  any  investigation  or  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  always  make  the  point  of  order;  and,  of 
course,  not  being  authorized  by  law,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  is  compelled  to  sustain  it. 

This  reclassification  commission  has  been  authorized  which  has 
under  consideration  with  a  view  of  reporting  some  legislation,  per- 
haps, which  may  do  justice  to  this  particular  class  of  employees  you 
mention. 

Secretary  Glass.  We  hope  so.  And  I  shall  say  to  the  committee 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  reclassification  commission  is  at 
work,  I  have  quite  studiously  refrained  from  making  suggestions  of 
increases  until  the  commission  shall  have  completed  its  labors. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion, 
©specially  in  the  cloakroom,  now  it  is  that  the  number  of  employees 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  held  up  since  the  armistice  was  signed 
to  the  extent  they  have.  If  you  take  reports  that  apparently  are 
authentic,  in  the  month  of  July  this  year  tnere  were  more  employees 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  service  of  the  Government  than 
there  were  when  the  armistice  was  signed  November  11,  1918.  Now, 
what  the  necessity  for  them  is  has  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  evory- 
one  whose  attention  has  been  brought  to  it. 

Secretary  Glass.  Well,  I  am  endeavoring  to  find  out  about  that 
now. 

Mr.  Garner.  Well,  I  wish  you  every  success. 

140868—19 32 
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Secretary  Glass.  I  have  been  amazed  to  learn  rather  more  or  loss 
definitely  (not  exactly  what  you  say)  that  at  a  recent  dato  the  net 
decrease  in  the  number  of  employees  of  the  Government  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  since  armistice  day  was  only  about  2,600. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  something  that  is  beyond  m.y  comprehension. 

Secretary  Glass.  And  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  definitely  and 
accurately  what  are  the  facts,  I  have  instituted  an  inouiry,  and  I 
shall  pursue  it  and  I  shall  do  everything  that  I  reasonably  can  do, 
that  I  have  any  right  to  do  as  one  of  the  Cabinet  officers,  to  bring 
the  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  referred  to  the  letters 
written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  who 
happens  to  be  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  which  reference 
seeded  to  indicato  that  no  attention  was  given  to  them.  Let  ire 
call  to  your  attention  this  fact,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  realized  that  if  he  attempted  either  during  the 
time  the  third  deficiency  bill,  or  the  sundry  civil  bill,  or  the  first 
deficiency  bill  were  under  consideration  to  take  up  the  itorrs  to  which 
you  directed  his  attention,  a  rais e  in  salaries  in  those  divisions  would 
have  brought  about  a  request  immediately,  forthwith,  from  evory 
department  of  the  Government  just  at  a  tin  o  when  a  reclassification 
commission  was  at  work  on  this  very  problem  and  when  it  was  com- 
pelled to  report  within  throe  months,  and  it  seomod  to  the  chainran 
that  it  was  a  problem  of  such  stupendous  sire  that  the  committee 
could  not  attempt  to  deal  with  it  and  that  we  would  have  two  organ- 
izations, the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Reclassification 
Commission,  trying  to  work  out  the  sane  problem.  I  assure  you 
your  letters  wore  vory  carefully  considered  by  the  committee  and  we 
reali7od  the  situation,  but  inasmuch  as  this  Rclassification  Comn  is- 
sionwas  working  and  in  view  of  the  situation,  it  seemed  to  us  that 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  until  the  report  was  forthcoming 
in  December,  and  that  was  the  only  reason  that  action  was  deferred, 
or  that  was  the  principal  reason  that  the  action  was  de'erred. 

There  was,  of  course,  the  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  committee 
that  has  always  been  in  the  mind  of  the  former  chairm  en  of  the  com- 
mitteo  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  conuuittee  did  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  question  of  raising  salaries  and  that  that  matter  had  to 
be  brought  out  in  a  bill. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this:  You  speak  about  the 
work  being  behind.  Of  course,  the  work  of  auditing  of  the  various 
departments,  as  a  general  rule,  is  behind.  That  has  always  been  the 
cave.  I  was  looking  over  the  hearings  of  1912  and  1914,  and  com- 
plaint was  made  then  that  the  work  was  behind.  But  this  }car  the 
total  appropriations  in  the  legislative  act  for  tho  Treasury  Depart- 
mont  proper  are  $19,398,424.88.  That  includes,  of  court e,  a  littlo 
less  than  $11,000,000  for  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk.  If  we  subtract 
that  $11,000,000,  you  would  have  $8,398,000.  Then  to  that  you 
must  add  about  $1,500,000  that  is  paid  in  the  shape  of  bonuses,  so 
yju  have  this  year  for  the  Treasury  Department  approximately 
313,000,000,  as  against  $4,677,302  in  that  act  for  the  fiscal  rear 
ending  June  30, 1916.  So  that  you  have  about  three  times  the  money 
for  administering  this  department,  not  counting  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk.  I  realize  that  some  of  your  work  in  some  divisions  has  in- 
creased much  more  than  tliree  times,  but  in  some  departments 
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according  to  the  estimates  that  came  in  last  year,  it  has  not  increased 
at  all,  because  the  estimates  are  at  the  old  figure. 

Secretary  Glass.  Yes;  but  the  expanded  activities  of  the  Treasury 
Department  you  must  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  very  great. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that;  I  realize  that.  I  realize  that 
some  of  your  divisions  were  very  small  compared  with  your  present 
organization,  but  the  activities  of  some  of  the  divisions  are  practically 
the  same  according  to  the  demands  that  came  in  last  year. 

Secretary  Glass.  But  I  am  sure  that  you  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  will  admit  that,  regardless  of  the  precentage  of  increase 
of  the  appropriation  made,  you  want  the  Treasury  Department  to 
function  efficiently  and  you  want  it  to  function  promptly. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Glass.  And  we  can  not  do  it  without  a  sufficient  force. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  take  another  angle  of  it. 
It  has  been  stated  by  practically  every  man  who  has  come  before  the 
committee,  from,  the  executive  viewpoint  as  wellTis  from  the  view- 
p}int  of  the  student  and  writer,  that  the  various  executive  depart- 
ments estimate  for  more  money  than  they  expect  to  get.  I  suppose 
that  is  true  in  the  Treasury  Department.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Leffingwell.  They  do  not  estimate  for  nearly  what  they 
need.  They  estimate  for  more  than  they  expect  to  get,  because  long 
exp3rience  has  taught  them  that. 

Secretary  Glass.  I  suggested  that  in  my  formal  statement,  and  I 
learned  as  a  member  of  tne  House  to  expsct  that  would  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  your  total  estimate  was  $22,800,174.88 
and  you  got  all  of  that  except  practically  $2,000,000,  and  you  admit 
you  estimated  more  than  you  exp3cted  to  get,  so  Congress  can  not 
be  blamed  very  much  for  cutting  down  your  estimates,  because  you 
apparently  got  all  you  expected  to  get. 

Mr.  Leffingwell.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  understand  the  situation. 
Th9  Treasury  has  got  to  handle  the  public  debt  which  to-day  amounts 
to  more  than  $26,000,000,000  and  which  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
amounted  to  merely  $1,000,000,000.  'Ihey  have  to  handle  in  the 
auditors  offices  a  number  of  checks  which  ran  as  hi^h  as  150,000  a 
day  at  one  time  and  are  now  running  50,000  a  day.  Now  the  auditing 
of  those  checks  requires  an  enormous  amount  of  physical  labor  by  an 
enormous  number  of  persons  who  must  be  educated,  honest,  and 
intelligent. 
The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Leffingwell.  And  with  the  scale  of  salaries  established  for 
the  auditor  at  $4,000,  or  for  the  chief  of  the  Division  of  Loans  and 
Currency  at  $3,500  or  for  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
at  $3,600,  it  is  utterlv  imp3ssible  to  man  the  divisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment charged  with  the  stupendous  responsibility,  all  the  more  so  be- 
cause they  have  to  conduct  their  work  under  physical  conditions 
which  are  wholly  grotesque,  divided  up  in  buildings  all  over  the  city 
of  Washington,  the  Register  of  the  United  States  traveling  about  from 
one  building  to  another  and  the  chief  of  the  Division  of  Loans  and 
Currency  doing  the  same  thing,  auditors  here  and  there,  and  it  really, 
if  I  may  say  so  Mr.  Secretarv,  makes  me  ask  not  whv  the  thing  has 
happsned,  but  how  we  can  change  it  before  some  serious  catastrophe 
occurs. 
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Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Secretary,,  you  say  you  do  not  come  here  in  a 
controversial  form  of  mind  but  I  want  to  have  a  controversy  with 
you  about  your  suggestions. 

Secretary  Glass.  That  is  interesting. 

Mr.  Garner.  Especially  about  your  suggestion  with  reference  to 
the  limitation  that  Congress  has  put  on  itself.  Now,  if  I  gathered 
from  your  statement  correctly,  your  suggestions  were  that  Congress 
should  put  limitations  on  itself  to  this  extent,  that  proposed  new 
expenditures,  that,  is  new  laws  carrying  with  them  necessary  expendi- 
tures or  appropriations  in  connection  with  the  law  should,  of  couree, 
be  in  a  separate  bill  other  than  the  budget. 

Secretary  Glass.  Aside  from  the  budget  bill,  yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  also  that  Congress  should  place  upon  itself  a 
restriction  with  reference  to  the  increasing  of  the  budget  that  is  sent 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to  the  Congress.  I  call 
your  attention  to  this  condition  that  would  develop  in  American 
p3litics  as  I  see  it.*  For  instance,  in  the  course  of  your  investigation 
of  the  activities  of  the  Government  you  come  across  a  bureau  that 
you  do  not  think  is  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  Government  and 
you  do  not  send  a  bill  to  Congress  for  that.  Now  you  are  going  to 
undertake  to  form  the  policy  of  the  Government  and  deprive  the 
Congress  of  the  right  of  expressing  its  opinion  as  to  the  policy  that 
should  be  followed  by  the  Government,  as  I  see  it.  I  see  these 
gentlemen  on  my  right  shake  their  heads,  but  I  say  that  would  be  the 
effect  of  it.  Here  the  Congress  has  passed  a  law,  we  will  say  for 
which  it  requires  to  administer  that  law  $2,000,000,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  through  his  budget  staff  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  not  necessary,  and,  therefore,  ne  does  not  send  in  an  estimate  for  it. 
Now  I,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  may  be  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  would  disagree  with  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  to  the  necessity  for  that  in  that  particular  instance 
and  they  would  want  to  restore  the  appropriation,  but  you  would  say 
you  can  not  restore  that,  gentlemen,  unless  you  get  two-thirds  to 
sustain  you.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Secretary  Glass.  No;  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  an  administra- 
tive officer  of  the  Government  would  undertake  to  abolish  bureaus  or 
departments  established  by  the  Congress  in  that  arbitrary  fashion  by 
simply  failing  to  make  an  estimate  ior  them. 

Mr.  Garner.  Well,  the  larger  proportion  of  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  to  the  committee,  I  think,  so  far  as  my  memory  goes,  have 
been  that  this  new  creation  of  a  budget  committee  should  not  only 
look  into  the  duplication  and  overlapping  and  efficiency,  etc.,  but 
should  recommend  to  Congress  the  policy  that  should  be  pursued 
with  reference  to  the  various  bureaus  in  the  Government.  To 
illustrate,  suppose  you  are  looking  into  the  question  of,  we  will  say. 
the  appropriations  for  public  roads,  which  you  probably  know  is 
somewhat  under  discussion.  The  Treasury  Department  might 
determine  that,  we  will  say,  $25,000,000  was  a  sufficient  amount  to 
carry  on  the  conduct  of  that  business.  Congress  by  a  majority 
might  decide  it  required  $100,000,000  or,  for  that  matter,  $200,000,000 
and  I  have  heard  it  suggested  $500,000,000.  Now,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  in  determining  the  policy  of  the 
Government  ought  not  to  deprive  itself  of  the  right  by  a  majority 
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vote  to  say  whether  they  will  appropriate  $500,000,000  or  $200,000,000 
or  $100,000,000. 

Secretary  Glass.  It  does  not  under  the  plan  I  suggest. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question. 

Secretary  Glass.  They  go  in  a  spearate  bill.  If  you  should  want 
to  increase  the  appropriation  for  public  roads,  do  it  and  levy  a  tax. 

Mr.  Garner.  Now,  in  my  judgment,  if  you  adopt  that  plan  you 
would  have  this  condition  in  the  House  of  Representatives:  lou 
would  have  what  is  known  as  a  presidential  budget  sent  in  and  con- 
sidered with  a  rule  that  you  could  not  increase  or  put  in  new  matter. 

Secretary  Glass.  Except  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  Garner.  Except  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  then  you  would 
have  another  bill  that  would  come  into  the  Congress  from  the  same 
committee  carrying  another  budget  which  would  include  a  number 
of  items. 

Secretary  Glass.  Well,  would  not  that  very  clearly  indicate  to 
the  country  whether  or  not  the  executive  or  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  was  responsible  for  the  increase  in  that  particular 
item? 

Mr.  Garner.  That  probably  would,  but  you  would  also  have  a 
controversy  with  the 

Secretary  Glass.  But  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Garner,  what  would  an 
Executive  budget  be  worth  if  the  Congress  is  going  to  exercise  the 
unrestricted  right  which  it  now  has  of  tearing  it  to  pieces  ? 

Mr.  Garner.  Well,  it  would  be  worth  this  much,  Mr.  Secretary: 
To-day  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  discuss  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  run  the  Government.  You  do  not 
hear  any  discussion  of  that  in  the  magazines,  newspapers,  or  other- 
wise, but  if  you  had  some  system  by  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  over  his  signature  would  say  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  we  need  this  much  money  and  no  more  for  purposes  of  running 
the  Government  but  we  need  this  much;  now  if  the  Congress  came 
along  and  gave  more  money  for  running  the  Government  in  each 
congressional  district  in  the  United  States  that  would  be  an  issue, 
and  there  is  no  such  issue  in  each  congressional  district  of  the  United 
States  as  I  see  it. 

..   Secretary  Glass.  That  hereafter  in  my  belief  is  going  to  be  an 
issue  in  each  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Garner.  Well,  let  us  hope  so. 

Secretary  Glass.  It  seems  reasonable  to  say  it  is  inevitable,  because 
heretofore  we  have  had  a  system  of  indirect  taxation  when  the  aver- 
age citizen  did  not  know  when  or  how  he  was  paying  his  tax,  the  only 
exception  being  an  internal  tax  upon  such  commodities  as  whisky 
and  tobaccos  and  articles  not  regarded  as  necessities  of  life;  but  under 
this  system  of  direct  internal  taxation  that  we  have  and  must  have 
for  years  to  come,  where  the  burden  is  felt  and  understood  and  where 
it  hurts,  the  people  more  than  ever  are  going  to  make  an  issue  of 
expenditures. 

'    Mr.  Hawley.  Mr.  Secretary,  under  your  suggestion  would  this 

•happen:  Congress  has  passed  what  is  known  as  tie  Shackleford  Act 

making  appropriations  of  so  much  each  year,  increasing  in  amounts, 

for  the  construction  of  public  roads.     Suppose  in  making  up  this 

budget  in  your  office  you  should  decide. the  condition  of  the  Treasury 
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would  not  warrant  the  expenditure  of  $75,000,000  for  roads  in  this 
year  provided  in  the  act,  would  you  think  your  budget  staff  should 
have  the  power  to  recommend  only  $40,000,000  ? 

Secr3tary  Glass.  What  would  happen  in  that  instance  I  think  is, 
that  the  Congress  having  already  adopted  the  policy  of  construct'ng 
public  road*  and  havirg  very  definitely  provided  how  the  expenditure 
shouM  be  made  and  the  amount  of  the  expenditure,  no  Secretary  of 
th*  Treasury  would  assume  to  say  it  .should  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Hawl^y.  Then  in  your  plan  the  Secretary  would  estimate  the 
full  amount  for  all  appropriations  for  which  the  law  specifically  made 
provision,  stating  what  they  should  be  each  year? 

Secretary  Glass.  I  shouM  think  so. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Just  as  estimates  are  now  made  for  public  build- 
ings. 

Mr.  Garner.  There  is  another  illustration  I  think  may  be  made, 
Mr.  Secretary,  to  draw  your  attention  to  it.  Congress  created  what 
is  known  as  a  Bureau  of  Markets  in  the  Agricultural  Department. 
That  bureau  has  gone  from  a  few  thousand  dollars,  my  recollection 
now  is,  to  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  has  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Nearly  three  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Garnfr.  Now  it  seems  to  be  the  disposition  of  Congress  to 
increase  the  functions  of  that  bureau  so  as  to  bring  the  producer  and 
consumer  together  in  a  more  economical  manner,  and  I  am  free  to 
say  that  it  has  appealed  to  me,  if  it  can  be  wisely  and  efficiently 
administered.  I  think  it  is  a  function  of  the  Government  that  will 
produce  good  to  the  American  people.  Now  you  send  an  estimate 
to  Congress  for  $3,000,000,  we  will  say,  for  that  bureau,  and  it  may 
be  that  a  majority  of  Congress  desires  to  increase  that  to  four  or 
five  million  dollars  in  the  dyection  I  have  just  mentioned.  Now 
we  have  to  go,  under  your  suggestion,  with  three  millions  and  go  to 
the  same  committee  and  come  back  into  the  House  with  one  or  two 
millions  more  for  «that  particular  bureau. 

Secretary  Glass.  Well,  what  information  would  Congress  have 
bearing  upon  the  advisibility  of  spending  the  money  for  that  par- 
ticular bureau  that  a  budget  officer  woula  not  be  given  by  the  head 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet! 

Mr.  Garner.  I  suppose  he  would  get  the  same  information  and 
upon  that  same  information  he  might  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion. 
There  is  the  whole  crux  of  it,  as  I  see  it. 

Secretary  Glass.  The  difference  is  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  the  finance  minister  of  the  Government  upon  representations  made 
to  him  by  his  colleague  in  the  Cabinet  and  his  expert  assistants 
would  be  quite  as  definite  as  the  committee  of  Congress  could  get 
on  the  same  subject,  and  it  would  be  instantly  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  importance  of  other  projects  proposed  by  other  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  Garner.  Now  there  has  been  suggestion  made  by  various 
gentlemen  appearing  before  the  committee  that  there  should  be 
two  budgets  sent  to  Congress,  the  budget  that  is  now  sent  to  you,  for 
instance,  from  the  various  departments,  and  you,  after  thorough 
consideration  through  your  organization,  reduce  it  like  Mr.  Leffiog- 
well  savs  they  do  in  Congress  now,  because  they  may  send  you  more 
than  they  expect  to  get  from  you — what"  do  you  think  about  that 
suggestion  that  Congress  have  before  it  the  requests  made  by  the 
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various  departments  of  the  Government  and  also  have  what  is  known 
as  the  Executive  budget  ? 

Secretary  Glass.  Well,  I  should  think  there  would  be  no  trouble 
in  the  world  about  suoplying  Congress  with  a  statement  of  requests 
made  by  the  various  heads  of  departments  and  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  having  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  if  he  should 
be  the  chief  budgetary  officer,  come  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  explain  in  detail  just  why  a  reduction  was  made  in  an 
estimate  or  why  an  estimate  was  increased. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  it  has  been  suggested,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I 
think  you  having  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  will  realize  the  force 
of  it,  that  if  you  permitted  this  double  budget  to  be  sent  in  finally 
Congress,  being  human  beings,  being  more  or  less  in  touch  with  the 
bureaus  of  the  Government,  would  cast  your  recommendations  aside 
and  they  would  continue  to  take  the  recommendations  of  the  bureau 
chiefs,  etc.,  and  they  would  have  greater  power  than  you  have  with 
reference  to  those  matters. 

Secretary  Glass.  Then  you  would  assume  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  say  we  would  assume  the  responsibility. 

Secretary  Glass.  But  you  would  have  the  executive  budget 
agreed  upon  by  the  finance  minister  of  the  Government  and  approved 
by  the  President  and  for  which  the  President  would  be  responsible. 
Now  if  Congress  would  prefer  to  take  the  unrestrained  estimates  of 
the  respective  members  of  the  Cabinet,  why  then  Congress  would 
have  to  assume  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Garner.  Well,  realizing  that  Congressmen  are  human  beings 
and  liable  to  be  influenced,  I  would  prefer  that  one  budget  alone  be 
sent  and  that  is  the  one  known  as  the  executive  budget.  We  will 
know  nothing  about  what  the  various  bureaus  think  and  say  about 
it.  Therefore,  if  the  Executive  will  issue  rules  and  regulations  to 
the  bureaus  that  if  they  ask  for  more  than  they  need  the  Uovcrnment 
will  kind  of  look  after  them 

Secretary  Glass.  I  can  not  imagine  there  would  be  such  a  thing  as 
two  budgets.  One  would  be  a  budget  and  the  other  simply  informa- 
tion in  detail  upon  which  the  budget  was  compiled. 

Mr.  Garner.  Th^re  has  been  a  good  deal  of  testimony  before  this 
committee  as  to  where  this  should  be  located,  whether  it  should  be 
in  the  Treasury  Department  or  whether  it  should  be  immediately 
under  the  President,  and  there  have  been  given  it  soems  to  me  very 
good  reasons  on  both  sid's  of  the  question.  The  principal  suggestion 
that  has  been  made,  as  I  remember  it,  as  to  the  putting  of  it  in  the 
Treasury  Department  is  that  you  will  necessarily  have  to  deal — 
roeaking  of  you  as  the  Treasury  Department — with  your  brother 
Cabinet  members  in  the  preparing  of  your  budget  and  that  you 
naturally  want  to  be  on  good  terms  with  them  as  far  as  possible 
and  probably  you  would  be  a  human  being,  and  that  you  will  be 
able  to  get  a  better  service  where  it  conKs  direct  from  the  President, 
from  his  executive  officer,  we  will  say,  whos^  duty  it  is  to  look  into 
your  department,  into  the  Agricultural  Department  and  other 
departments,  and  report  to  the  President  the  condition,  and  then  if 
you  disagree  with  him  it  would  be  for  the  President  to  determine 
that  particular  question,  whereas,  if  it  is  placed  in  your  department, 
if  you  disagree  with  a  Cabinet  member,  one  of  your  associates,  then 
the  President  would  have  to  decide  between  two  Cabinet  ministers, 
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which  would  be  a  rather  embarrassing  thin? .  Those  suggestions  have 
all  been  madfe,  and  I  say  frankly  to  you  that  they  have  appealed  to 
me  as  one  member  of  the  committee  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
President  controlling  the  matter  in  his  office,  fearing  the  result  of 
friction  and  courtesies  existing  between  Cabinet  ministers  as  to  their 
respective  views. 

Secretary  Glass.  Well,  I  do  not  think  any  well-bred  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  feel  disposed  U>  be  either  discourteous  or  dis- 
obliging to  his  colleagues,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  who  would  considerately  deal  with  public  problems 
would  always  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  is  the  officer  charged 
with  the  burden,  and  I  can  assure  you  gentlemen  that  it  is  not  now 
a  very  simple  or  light  responsibility,  the  burden  of  raising  the  money 
to  meet  public  expenditures,  and  he  would  not  hesitate  to  applv  the 
pruning  knife  wherever  it  was  desirable  to  do  it.  He  would  not 
hesitate  to  debate  freely  with  his  colleagues  the  relative  importance 
of  the  projects  presented  for  consideration. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  decision  of  the  minister  of  finance 
would  be  final.  I  should  think  that  Cabinet  officers  would  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  President,  and  the  President  in  the  last  analysis 
would  be  responsible  for  the  executive  budget  and  he  would  have 
the  last  say  in  the  matter.  I  grant  you  that  the  President  ordinarily 
would  be  more  disposed  to  side  with  the  minister  of  finance,  who  has 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  financial  requirements  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  methiods  of  rasing  the  revenue  and  the  probabili- 
ties of  raising  the  revenue — he  would  be  more  disposed  to  decide 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  than  he  would  with  the  head  of 
any  other  department,  but  that  fact  would  not  divest  him  entirely 
of  wise  discretion,  and  I  think  he  might  have  to  arrive  at  a  reason- 
able conclusion  upon  the  controverted  questions. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question  and 
then  I  will  not  bother  you.    * 

Secretary  Glass.  You  are  not  bothering  me. 

Mr.  Garner.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  law  be  passed  compelling 
the  Cabinet  ministers  to  appear  before  the  House  oi  Representatives 
at  any  time  the  Congress  may  direct  to  explain  to  Congress  the 
necessities  of  their  respective  departments  in  the  formation  of  the 
budget.  Now  from  your  experience  in  Congress  and  as  a  Cabinet 
member  what  is  yourjudgment  as  to  that  policy 1 

Secretary  Glass.  Well,  it  would  resolve  itself,"  in  the  last  analysis, 
into  this,  that  the  Cabinet  ministers  would  come  in  person  and  each 
to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  the  affaire  of  his  department  and 
to  the  extent  of  his  abilitv  would  explain  the  general  policies  of  his 
department ;  but  he  would  have  to  bring  along  with  him  trie  technicians 
and  the  experts  and  they  would  have  to  explain  to  the  committees. 

Mr.  Campbell.  This  was  not  to  the  committees;  this  was  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Secretary  Glass.  I  misunderstood  the  question. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  was  talking  about  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Put  on  the  statute  books  a  law  compelling  the 
respective  Cabinet  officers  to  appear  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when 
their  budget  is  up  for  consideration  and  the  appropriation  for  their 
department,  and  to  give  such  explanation  as  the  Congress  may  desire 
touching  the  requests  they  make. 
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Secretary  Glass.  Well,  it  would  be  a  very  agreeable  service  for  me. 

Mr,  Garner.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  law  on  the  books 
now  where  Congress  can  ask  you  to  come  before  it,  unless  that  law 
has  been  repealed.  It  was  passed  in  1789,  I  think.  Somebody  dug 
up  a  statute  where  we  have  that  right  as  far  as  you  are  concerned 
but  not  as  far  as  the  other  Cabinet  officers  are  concerned. 

Secretary  Glass.  If  Congress  would  enact  that  law  it  might  relieve 
me  somewnat,  as  I  should  not  have  to  devote  all  my  time  to  executive 
affairs  but  could  take  some.  I  have  considered  that  somewhat. 
That  suggestion  has  been  made  frequently  by  a  former  colleague  of 
mine,  Gov.  Montague,  of  Virginia.  It  would  involve,  perhaps,  a 
great  deal  of  controversy.  If  you  were  to  confine  the  tning  to  an 
explanation  it  might  not  involve  so  much  of  a  dispute,  but  if  you  mean 
an  explanation  and  defense  it  would  involve  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy and  it  would  require  the  selection  by  the  president  of  perhaps 
quite  a  different  type  of  men  to  compose  his  Cabinet  than  the  men 
who  have  ordinarily  been  Cabinet  officers. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  would  give  Congress  a  chance  in  the  Cabinet. 

Secretary  Glass.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  has  been  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  has 
been  given  for  it,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  it  would  cause  the  President 
in  selecting  his  Cabinet  to  consider  the  responsibilities  in  that  par- 
ticular, and  it  would  especially  cause  the  Cabinet  officers  to  give 
attention  and  consideration  to  the  details  of  their  respective  bureaus 
and  the  functions  of  their  administration,  which  some  nave  suggested 
does  not  exist  now,  or  has  not  existed  particularly  in  some  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  just  made  a  suggestion 
that  appeals  to  me  with  respect  to  the  Cabinet  officers  defending 
their  departments.  I  think  the  Cabinet  officers  would  probablv  be 
more  careful  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  powers  they  nave 
if  they  had  to  defend  on  the  floor  of  the  House  whatever  action  they 
had  the  discretion  of  taking. 

Secretary  Glass.  I  think  that  would  inevitably  follow.  They 
would  be  cautious  in  making  their  estimates.  In  other  words,  if  I 
had  to  come  upon  the  floor  of  Congress  and  defend  a  Treasury  esti- 
mate, before  sending  the  estimate  1  should  summon  the  exports  of 
the  various  departments  and  make  them  defend  me. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  that  would 
inaugurate  an  era  of  efficiency  and  also  of  economy  ? 

Secretary  Glass.  Yes;  and  of  polemics  at  times,  and  of  bad  feeling, 
too. 

•  The  Chairman.  It  would  bring  the  patronage  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent into  play  very  prominently,  would  it  not,  in  all  appropriations; 
that  is,  it  would  not  do  for  a  member  of  the  same  political  party  that 
the  President  belonged  to  to  oppose  very  seriously  any  appropriation 
he  is  asked  for,  no  matter  if  he  thought  it  was  not  necessary  ? 
.   Secretary  Glass.  Well,  that  is  very  rarely  done,  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  1  think  it  is.  1  think  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr. 
Sherley  were  as  fearless  in  most  instances  with  regard  to  the  estimates 
that  came  from  President  Wilson  as  they  were  with  regard  to  the 
estimates  that  came  through  President  Taft. 

Secretary  Glass.  Yes;  I  think  they  were  pretty  good  watchdogs. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  But  the  principal  of  the  budget  carried  to  its 
legitimate  ends  would  obviate  the  odium  that  might  attach  to 
appointments  made  on  suggestions  of  members  of  Congress  to  the 
Executive.  The  budget  is  made  on  its  merits  and  the  presumption 
would  be  that  the  appointments  would  be  made  on  their  merits. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  formerly  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
in  connection  with  their  estimates.  That  practice  has  fallen  almost 
into  disuse  for  the  last  few  years,  and  I  think  it  is  largely  because, 
as  a  general  rule,  most  of  the  Secretaries  did  not  know  the  details  of 
their  establishments.  They  came  before  the  committee  and  gave  a 
general  statement  and  when  interrogated  they  had  to  turn  to  the 
chief  clerk  or  some  one  in  the  division  who  practically  answered 
all  the  questions.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  Cabinet  officials  ought  to 
be  placed  on  a  probationary  period  and  after  showing  efficiency 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  showing  that  they  ha<l 
analyzed  and  knew  their  estimates,  then  it  might  be  time  to  consider 
the  c  ucstion  of  giving  them  some  additional  opportunity  by  putting 
them  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

Secretary  Glass.  But  whenever  you  have  given  them  a  relization 
that  Congress  is  going  to  send  notice  to  them  that  day  after  to-morrow 
they  are  ti  appear  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  sustain- 
ing the  estimates  they  have  sent  to  Congress  for  the  appropriation  for 
conduct  of  their  affairs,  they  would  be  prepared  for  that  day,  because 
there  is  the  public  eye  on  them,  whereas  in  a  committee  room  like  this 
there  is  not  the  publicitv  given  to  their  want  of  knowledge  that  there 
would  be  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  bring  a  Cabinet  officer  on  the  floor  of 
the  House — suppose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  brought  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  defend  his  estimates,  where  are  the  Members 
who  would  commence  to  interrogate  him?-  Not  the  members  of  tho 
Appropriations  Committee  who  knew  about  it,  but  it  would  be  gentle- 
men from  some  locality  who  wanted  to  get  into  the  limelight,  who  is 
accustomed  to  it. 

Secretary  Glass.  And  they  might  ask  him  a  Question  about  some 
totally  inconsequential  item  in  the  budget  with  wnich  it  might  not  be 
expected  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  familiar. 

Mr.  Garner.  We  could  cover  that  by  rules  of  the  House  that  he 
should  only  answer  such  questions  as  might  have  been  served  on  him 
through  the  record.  For  instance,  that  you  are  to  appear  day  after 
to-morrow  on  the  floor  of  the  House  concerning  the  estimated  of  your 
•department  and  you  will  only  be  required  to  answer  such  questions  as 
are  sent  to  you  under  the  rules  and  no  other  question  will  be  asked  you 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  So  the  gentlemen  could  not  get  in  tbe 
limelight  by  that  method. 

The  Chairman.  On  February  28,  Mr.  Mann  made  some  remarks  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  I  think  expressed  the  opinion  of  most 
Members  of  Congress,  when  he  said: 

If  the  Cabinet  members  now  were  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  House  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  this  side  would  be  inert.  It  would  be  completely  dominated  by  the 
Cabinet  officers. 

That  side  of  the  House,  the  minority  side  of  the  House,  would  do  nothing  t>  heckle 
them.  (Applause.)  If  a  Cabinet  officer  came  in  there  to  explain  the  proposition 
now,  under  the  existing  administration,  with  no  power  or  responsibility,  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  House  would  ask  them  all  the  questions  human  ingenuity  could  devue 
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which  t^ev  could  not  answer,  and  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Houpc  would  do  whatever 
t1  ey  t  Id  them  ti  do.  (Applause.)  If  they  did  not.  the  Cabinet  officers  would  be 
discredited,  but  not  removed — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  take  all  that  out  of  it  by  making  the  rule  that* 
he  wpuld  not  be  required  to  answer  any  questions  except  those  served 
on  him. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  it,  if  you  asked  only  as  to  the 
details.  But  when  that  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Taft  he  said  he  would 
have  to  have  with  him,  of  course,  the  head  of  each  department  and 
the  chief  clerk.  Now  take  the  Treasury  Department  with  20  bureaus 
or  more,  and  big  bureaus,  he  has  to  have  a  body  larger  than  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  sitting  around  him  so  he  could  intelligently 
answer  the  questions,  because  it  would  not  be  within  human  ingenuity 
for  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  answer  the  questions  that  would 
be  propounded  about  all  the  details  of  the  31,000  clerks  under  him. 
Secretary  Glass.  He  would  have  to  be  a  human  encyclopedia. 
The  Citairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  it  would  lead  to  discussion  on  the  flior  of  the 

House  that  would  take  two  or  three  weeks  with  each  Secretary. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  get  on  very  well  in  England  and  in  Canada. 

Secretary  Glass.  Tncre  is  a  difference.     The  Cabinet  ministers 

thero  are  tnc  Government  and  they  must  retain  the  confidence  of  the 

Parliament  or  retire.     It  is  a  different  method. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  see  if  I  understand  the 
proposition  you  have  submitted.  In  the  first  place  you  would  have 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  collect  the  estimates  and  submit  a 
tentative  budget  to  the  President;  the  President  would  transmit  it  to 
the  Congress,  yoii  would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  power 
that  he  does  not  have  now,  and  that  is  to  reduce,  to  increase,  to  con- 
solidate, and  work  of  that  kind  that  he  ought  to  have  now. 

Secretary  Glass.  Yes;  and  to  assemble  all  of  the  estimates  of  the 
various  departments  and  make  such  alterations  in  them  as  by  com- 
parison with  the  prospective  resources  of  the  Government  he"  thinks 
should  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  At  present  he  has  no  power  except  to  receive,  index, 
print,  and  transmit. 
Secretary  Glass.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  one  man,  as  I  remember,  who  in- 
dexes and  a  ranges,  and  that  is  practically  all  you  do  except  to  trans- 
mit to  Congress.     That  is  the  only  power  you  nave  over  the  estimates 
now? 
Secretary  Glass.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Except  the  estimates  of  your  own  department. 
Secretary  Glass.  Yes. 
.  The  Chairman.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  so  far  as  the  accounting 
provisions  are  concei  ned,  you  do  not  feel  the.  e  ought  to  be  any  change 
in  so  far  as  it  would  take  from  the  Treasury  Department  the  comp- 
troller, the  six  auditors,  the  Accounting  Division,  and  placing  that 
hi  an  independent  establishment. 

Secretary  Glass.  I  see  no  reason  why  that  should  be  done,  and  I 
see  a  good  many  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  done. 

So  far  as  the  independence  of  the  comptroller  and  auditors  are 
concerned,  they  are  as  completely  independent  as  officers  of  the 
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Treasury  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  in  any  circumstances.  Their 
decisions  are  final  and  binding.  So  far  as  I  know  and  so  far  as  I  can 
learn  or  believe,  no  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  ever  suggested  to 
a  comptroller  or  an  auditor  what  his  opinion  should  be  on  any  prob- 
lem with  which  he  had  to  deal.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  auditors  are  just  as  absolutely  independent  as  it  is  possible 
for  public  officers  to  be  in  any  circumstances.  Their  decisions  are 
observed  by  all.  As  I  stated,  they  are  implicitly  relied  on  and  ob- 
served, even  when  they  are  contrary  to  the  wish  or  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  infrequent,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
auditors,  when  they  come  before  Committees  on  Appropriations,  have 
quietly  advised  the  members  of  the  committee  witn  regard  to  things 
that  ought  not  to  be,  where  they  would  like  to  criticize,  but  they  say 
they  do  not  have  the  freedom  to  do  it.  That  is  a  frequent  occurrence. 
They  will  not  give  the  facts  and  do  not  want  to  give  the  facts  for  the 
record,  and  they  are  not  pressed,  because  they  have  ventured  it  with 
the  feeling  that  members  of  the  committee  are  only  human  and  they 
will  not  ask  them  to  do  something  against  their  will  that  might 
reflect  on  some  officer  in  one  of  the  executive  departments. 

Now,  it  has  been  pretty  strongly  presented  to  the  committee  that 
if  we  had  in  the  United  States  a  system  similar  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  so  far  as  the  auditor  and  comptroller  are  concerned,  the 
Accounting  Division — if  it  was  separate,  was  independent,  these  men 
would  have  a  more  independent  attitude,  and  when  thev  discovered 
inefficiency  in  a  department  would  come  freely  with  the  advice  to 
Congress,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  official  would  correct  it. 
My  own  opinion  is,  and  I  have  said  to  auditors  at  times,  that  I  thought 
they  ought  to  take  that  up  directly  with  the  division  or  the  depart- 
ment where  they  found  the  inefficiency  or  the  duplications.  But  we 
all  know  the  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  some  men  to  do  anything  likt 
that. 

Secretary  Glass.  Well,  there  should  not  be,  Mr.  Chairman.  No 
honest  or  courageous  man  ought  to  fear  to  report  any  abuse  that  he 
encounters.     He  ought  to  do  it  without  any  sort  of  hesitation  or  fear. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  budget,  Mr.  Secretary,  ought  to 
be  retained  in  its  uniformity  and  presented  to  the  House  by  one 
committee  after  it  has  been  construed,  instead  of  being  divided 
among  several  committees  ? 

Secretary  Glass.  Yes;  I  do.  I  believe  that  very  profoundly.  I 
have  always  believed  that.  Without  professing  to  know  a  great  deal 
about  a  budget  and  totally  disclaiming  any  expert  knowledge  of  the 
problem,  as  a  member  of  the  House  I  always  wondered  wny  that 
was  not  done,  and  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  done.  Now,  if  you  ask 
me  if  I  believe  that  is  a  practical  issue,  whether  I  believe  it  will  be 
done,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  can  see  some  obstacles  in  the  way  oi 
bringing  it  about. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  in  my  desk  a  voluine 
of  the  debates  on  the  British  budget.  I  have  been  reading  it  during 
the  past  few  days,  and  as  I  read  it  I  am  impressed  with  this  fact, 
that  when  the  budget  reaches  Parliament  in  Great  Britain  the  debate 
centers  around  the  financial  problem  of  the  country.  It  is  a  great 
debate.  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  we  never  see  the 
picture 
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Secretary  Glass.  It  is  not  a  debate  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  never  see  the  picture.  Here  are  nine  different 
committees  painting  the  picture,  and  one  committee  does  not  see 
what  the  other, is  painting,  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  puts  the  several  parts  of  the 
picture  together  and  the  next  day  after  Congress  adjourns,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  Congress  is  advised  what  it  has  done. 

vSecretary  Glass.  That  is  a  very  accurate  description  of  the 
situation. 

The  Chairman.  In  respect  of  the  financial  problem  in  the  British 
Parliament  they  know  right  at  the  beginning,  and  that  knowledge 
guides  them  not  only  in  appropriations,  but  it  guides  them  in  all  their 
legislation  of  authorizations  which  mean  appropriations  in  the  future. 
It  is  a  sort  of  a  star  to  guide  the  entire  Parliament  through  its  whole 
proceedings.  We  have  nothing  of  that  kind  in  the  United  States,  and 
whether  we  can  bring  about  a  reform  by  having  all  appropriation  bills 
considered  by  a  large  committee,  by  bringing  in  men  from  the  Post 
Office  Committee  and  making  them  members  of  the  committee,  men 
from  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  having  them  make  up  a  part  of 
the  committee,  etc.,  or  whether  or  not  the  bills  should  be  distributed 
to  those  committees  and  they  should  report  to  a  central  committee 
which  should  make  up  the  picture  and  then  report  it  to  Congress. 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  obstacles,  after  all,  are  not  of  that 
serious  character — at  least  I  hope  they  are  not  of  the  serious  nature 
that  vou  infer. 

Secretary  Glass.  I  could  well  hope  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  mo  the  benefit  to  be  obtained  is  so 
important,  the  advantages  so  great,  that  we  simply  must  do  some- 
thing to  bring  about  that  result. 

Secretary  Glass.  Why,  how  often  is  it  the  case  that  you  walk  upon 
the  floor  01  the  House  when  an  appropriation  bill  is  under  consider- 
ation in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  find  nobody  there  but  the 
members  of  the  committee  themselves  discussing  items  ?  How  often 
have  I  encountered  Members  coming  out  of  the  House  who  would  say 
this  or  that  appropriation  bill  is  up  and  "1  have  no  interest  in  it. 
Whereas  were  you  to  present  a  budget  comprehending  all  of  the  appro- 
priations, the  whole  membership  01  the  House  would  be  interested  in 
it  and  would  be  there,  and  we  would  have  the  same  great  debate  that 
thpv  have  in  the  British  Parliament. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  in  favor  of  substantially 
holding  the  present  auditing  system  as  it  is,  as  I  understand  your 
position  ? 

Secretary  Glass.  Xo  ;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  the  auditing 
system  ought  to  be  consolidated  into  a  centralized  system. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  present  system  of 
presidential  appointment  of  several  departmental  auditors  who,  as  I 
understand  to-day,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  originally  knew 
nothing  about  accounting  or  auditing,  is  not  sound  ? 

Secretary  Glass.  Well,  I  should  not  think  any  system  would  be 
sound  that  would  make  an  auditor  of  a  man  who  is  not  an  auditor. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Well,  that  has  been  done,  has  it  not  ?  There  was 
testimony  here  that  only  one  of  your  auditors,  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment under  your  charge,  who  wfien  he  came  there  was  an  auditor  or 
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an  accountant  or,  presumably,  knew  anything  about  accounting  or 
auditing. 

Secretary  Glass.  I  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Leffingwell  would  respond 
as  to  that. 

Mr.  Leffingwell.  The  situation  is  as  you  have  described.  The 
auditors  have  been  appointed  by  each  administration  throughout  the 
history  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  It  has  been  political  patronage. 

Mr.  Leffingwell.  And  with  the  war  on  our  hands  these  underpaid 
short  term  offices  can  not  to-day  be  filled  with  competent,  trained 
auditors,  and  this  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary 
McAdoo 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Well,  how  was  it  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Leffingwell.  They  could  not  have  been  filled.  You  can 
not  get  a  man  to  sacrifice  his  career,  if  he  is  a  good  auditor,  a  great 
auditor — to  sacrifice  his  career  as  an  auditor  for  four  years,  much 
less  for  two  years  or  18  months,  in  an  office  where  he  is  overburdened 
with  work,  undermanned  and  loaded  down  with  responsibility,  and 
the  Secretary  has  suggested,  if  I  get  his  suggestion  correctly,  much  on 
the  line  of  the  bill  which  I  think  was  prepared  by  the  cnairman  ot 
this  committee,  that  the  work  of  the  auditors  should  be  consoli- 
dated, rolled  into  one,  that  there  should  be  one  auditor,  who  should 
be  called  the  comptroller.  And  I  think  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  Treasury  ana  the  suggestion  in  that  bill  in  that  respect,  except 
the  Treasury  is  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  comptroller  be  made 
permanent  and  removed  from  political  life,  and  he  would  probably 
function  more  efficiently  and  independently  if  he  had  the  suppo/t 
and  administrative  supervision  of  the  finance  minister  of  the  Govern- 
ment whose  primary  concern  is  to  pay  the  bills  and  if  thev  are 
ext*avag\ntly  incurred  or  the  money  wastefully  expended,  he 
suffers.     The  responsibility  is  his.     I  think  that  is  the  only  difference. 

The  Secretary  also  has  recommended  that  the  auditors  should  not 
as  now  merely  ascertain  whether  the  expenditures  were  made  regu- 
larly and  legally  under  -this  or  that  appropriation  made  by  the 
Congress,  but  he  should  also  determine  whether  there  has  been 
duplication  of  expenditure,  or  extravagant  expenditure.    . 

Sscretary  Glass.  Unwise  expenditure. 

Mr.  Leffingwell.  In  other  words,  that  the  audit  should  Itf 
extended  to  the  point  of  an  audit  by  any  business  company  to 
enlighten  the  board  of  directors — in  this  case  Congress  and  the 
admi  listration  as  well — as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  expenditure* 
when  made. 

Mr.  Good.  Would  you  give  the  auditor  the  power  to  reject  an 
account  simply  because  the  expenditure  had  been  improvident!? 
made,  or  was  a  duplication? 

Mr.  Leffingwell.  That  is  not  practicable,  because  the  Govern- 
ment must  pay  its  bills;  but  the  auditor  should  have  the  power, 
which  ho  does  not  have  and  which  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  sug- 

f;esting  that  some  of  the  auditors  feared  to  exercise,  of  commenting 
i-eely,  in  public  reports  to  Congress  and  to  the  Treasury,  upon  the 
methods  employed  in  the  bureaus  and  departments,  including  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  That  it  should  be  his  duty. 
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Mr.  Leffingwell.  That  it. should  be  his  duty  as  well  as  his  free 
privilege. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  As  I  understand,  your  opinion  is  that  the  budget 
should  not  be  changed  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  on  the  floor  ? 

Secretary  Glass.  Not  that  it  should  not  be  changed,  but  that  the 
items  should  not  be  increased,  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  But  by  a  majority  vote  it  might  be  decreased  ? 

Secretary  Glass.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Is  it  your  final  opinion  that  Cabinet  officers  should 
take  the  floor  of  the  House  when  the  budget  is  under  debate  1 

Secretary  Glass.  I  have  no  conviction  on  that  subject.     It  is  a 

auc stion  that  I  have  not  fully  considered.     I  merely  said  that  during 
ie  balance  of  my  term  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  me  if  I  might  havo 
that  privilege. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Can  I  ask  you  flatly,  whether  you  have  any  opinion 
or  not  on  that  suggestion  ? 

Secrotary  Glass.  No  opinion  that  would  be  valuable  to  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  I  think  you  suggested  that  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  made  the  budget  controller  or  budget  officer  or  director, 
certain  departments  would  have  to  be  transferred.  Did  you  indicate 
what  departments  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  of  the  services 
should  be  transferred,  or  not? 

Secretary  Glass.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  If  you  did,  you  need  not  repeat  it. 

Secretary  Glass.  I  suggested  that  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau 
should  be  transferred  and  that  the  Public  Health  Service  should  be 
transferred,  certainly,  and  perhaps  the  Supervising  Architects'  Office. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  How  about  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau? 

Secretary  Glass.  That  is  a  financial  bureau  which  by  law  is  related 
properly  and  intimately  to  the  Treasury,  and  of  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  would  stand 
upon  the  same  general  principle  ? 

Secretary  Glass.  Yos;  it  is  peculiarly  a  Treasury  activity. 

Mr.  Leffingwell.  That  is  essential  because  of  its  control  of  the 
paper  upon  which  our  currency  and  bonds  are  printed. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  How  about  the  Coast  Guard? 

Secretary  Glass.  I  have  just  had  the  Coast  Guard  transferred  back 
to  the  Treasury  Department  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy,  by 
Executive  order,  because  it  is  so  essential  to  the  service  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  And  the  General  Supply  Committee;  what  have  you 
to  say  about  that  in  this  connection  'I 

D?cretary  Glass.  As  far  as  I  have  reached  conclusions  about  tho 
bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Treasury,  I  have  definitely  stated  here 
that  I  think  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  should  certainly  be  transferred,  and  possibly  the  Supervising 
Architect's  Office,  although  there  is  perhaps  a  better  defense  for  hav- 
ing that  located  in  the  Treasury  than  the  other  two  services  that  I 
have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  General  Supply  Committee  is  the  purchasing 
bureau  of  the  Government  ? 
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Mr.  Cooksey.  It  is  the  contracting  bureau^  It  ought  to  he  the 
purchasing  bureau  also. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  the  Secretary  to 
amplify  upon  what  he  said  with  reference  to  just  where  this  so-called 
budget  bureau  should  be  located — that  is,  whether  it  should  be 
directly  under  the  Executive  and  responsible  alone  to  the  Executive, 
or  whether  it  should  be  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the 
duty  devolving  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  revise  these 
estimates  and  report  to  the  President. 

Secretary  Glass.  It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  it  should  be 
under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  am  just  as  thoroughly 
convinced  it  should  not  be  in  the  office  of  the  President. 

If  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  controversies,  if  any,  that  might  arise  would  be  between  men  of 
equal  official  rank;  between  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet, 
whereas  if  it  were  an  office  in  the  office  of  the  President,  the  controver- 
sies would  be  between  Cabinet  ministers  and  an  officer  of  lesser  rank; 
and  I  should  say,  with  absolute  surety  of  conviction,  that  in  disputes 
of  that  sort,  in  differences  of  opinion  of  that  kind,  the  President 
might  be  expected  to  side  with  his  Cabinet  officers  nine  times  out  of 
ten  against  the  budgetary  officer,  because  those  questions  of  differ- 
ence would  involve  questions  of  governmental  policy,  and  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  prone  to  believe,  naturally,  that  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, selected  from  all  the  country  with  a  view  to  his  peculiar  fitness, 
was  better  able  to  determine  large  questions  of  policy  than  a  mere 
statistician  or  professor  of  economics,  or  expert  accountant. 

If  the  matter  were  confided  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
it  is  peculiarly  a  Treasury  matter,  why,  he  would  certainly  be  on  a 
plane  of  equal  rank  with  any  disputant,  and  could  more  readily 
prevail  with  the  President  to  sanction  the  curtailment  of  an  estimate 
than  any  budgetary  officer  at  the  head  of  an  independent  bureau. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  this:  The  question  really  has 
answered  itself.  I  wanted  to  ask  as  to  what  would  be  the  natural, 
general  attitude  of  Cabinet  ministers  whose  estimates  had  been 
revised  and  reviewed  to  a  point  that  they  thought  they  ought  not  to 
be  reviewed,  with  respect  to  a  difference  between  one  of  his  col- 
leagues of  equal  rank,  as  you  say,  and  a  difference  between  somebody 
who  was  appointed  because  of  his  ability  and  knowledge  % 

Secretary  Glass.  In  the  one  instance  he  would  feel  in  some  degree 
humiliated.  In  the  other,  he  would  feel  that  an  official  of  equal  rank, 
specifically  charged  by  law  with  doing  the  very  thing  that  he  had 
done,  had  overcome  his  contention,  and  a  man  of  reasonably  good 
temper  and  good  sense  would  submit  gracefully. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But,  as  you  have  suggested,  there  certainly  would  be 
far  less  embarrassment  on  the  part  of  the  President  in  siding  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  instance  of  that  kind  ? 

Secretary  Glass.  There  certainly  would  be. 

Mr.  Temple.  There  is  one  question  exactly  on  that  point  that  I 
would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Secretary.  You  say  if  the  budget  bureau  was 
in  the  Treasury  Department,  then  the  controversy  would  be  between 
men  of  equal  rank,  that  is  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
his  colleagues.  You  assume,  therefore,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  with  the  bureau  head;  that  the  matter  submitted 
would  first  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  t 
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Secretary  Glass.  Yes.  I  should  think  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  go  over  in  detail  with  the  budgetary  bureau  all  of 
these  estimates,  and  in  that  sense  they  would  be  the  estimates  he 
indorsed  when  he  should  present  them  to  the  Cabinet  meeting. 

Mr.  Temple.  Yes.  If  that  rule  was  established  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  subordinate  in  his  office,  so  long  as  the 
conclusions  of  that  subordinate,  when  revised  by  the  Secretary, 
reached  conclusions  of  the  Secretary,  why  would  not  the  same  thing 
work  if  the  head  of  the  budget  staff  were  in  the  President's  office ;  that 
the  President  would  assume  responsibility;,  and  therefore  the  con- 
troversy would  not  be  between  a  Cabinet  minister  and  a  subordinate, 
but  would  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  President  ? 

Secretary  Glass.  Because  the  Cabinet  minister  whose  estimates 
had  been  curtailed  would  not  relate  the  incident  to  the  expert  under 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  he  would  conceive  that  the  Secre- 
tary himself  was  responsible. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  tne  other  case,  why  would  he  not  hold  the  Presi- 
dent responsible  ? 

Secretary  Glass.  He  would  not,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Temple.  If  he  was  unmistakably  in  the  President's  office? 

Secretary  Glass.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Temple,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  not  the  time.  It  is  not  his  function,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  could  wisely  be  made  his  function,  to  examine  the 
details  of  a  budget  system,  together  with  all  of  the  other  duties  that 
he  has  to  perform;  and  if  he  had  that  to  do,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  better  elect  a  statistician  or  a  professor  of  economics 
president,  rather  than  a  man  of  broad  general  statesmanship. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  that  recently,  by  Executive 
order,  you  had  had  the  Coast  Guard  transferred  to  the  Treasury  De- 

Sartment.     Now,  from  the  Congressional  Directory  I  read  as  to  the 
uties  of  the  Coast  Guard.     [Reading:] 

In  general,  the  duties  of  the  Coast  Guard  may  be  classified  as  follows:  Rendering 
assistance  to  vessels  in  distress  and  saving  life  and  property;  destruction  or  removal 
of  wrecks,  derelicts,  and  other  floating  dangers  to  navigation;  extending  medical  aid 
to  American  vessels  engaged  in  deep-sea  fisheries;  protection  of  the  customs  revenue; 
operating  as  a  part  of  the  Navy  in  time  of  war  or  when  the  President  shall  direct; 
enforcement  of  law  and  regulations  governing  anchorage  of  vessels  in  navigable  waters; 
enforcement  of  law  relating  to  quarantine  and  neutrality;  suppression  of  mutinies  on 
merchant  vessels;  enforcement  of  navigation  and  other  laws  governing  merchant 
vessels  and  motor  boats;  enforcement  of  law  to  provide  for  safety  of  life  on  navigable 
waters  during  regattas  and  marine  parades;  protection  of  game  and  the  seal  and  other 
fisheries  in  Alaska,  etc. ;  enforcement  of  sponge-fishing  laws. 

To  assist  the  captain  commandant  in  conducting  the  business  of  his  office  there 
are  established  at  headquarters  the  following  divisions: 

Division  of  operations:  Having  cognizance  of  matters  relating  to  the  personnel  and 
operations  of  the  service. 

Division  of  materiel:  Having  cognizance  of  matters  relating  to  supplies,  outfits, 
equipment,  accounts,  and  the  files. 

Division  of  Construction  and  Repair:  Having  cognizance  of  matters  relating  to  the 
construction  of  and  repairs  to  the  nulls  of  vessels  and  boats,  stations,  wharves,  and 
all  other  property. 

Division  of  Engineering:  Having  cognizance  of  matters  relating  to  the  construction 
of  and  repairs  to  the  motive  power  of  vessels  and  boats  and  the  machinery  of  all  other 
Property. 

Division  of  Inspection:  Having  cognizance  of  matters  relating  to  the  inspection  of 
vessels,  stations,  boats,  and  all  other  property. 

►  Under  the  direction  of  the  captain  commandant  statistics  are  prepared  regarding 
the  loss  of  life  and  property  on  account  of  wrecked  vessels  in  American  waters.    He 
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is  also  required  to  acquaint  himself,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  all  means  employed 
in  foreign  countries  which  may  seem  to  affect  advantageously  the  interests  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  to  cause  to  be  properly  investigated  all  plans,  devices,  and  inven- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  life-saving  apparatus  for  use  at  the  stations  which  may 
appear  to  be  meritorious  and  available. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  so  far  as  any  fiscal  matter  is  concerned, 
or  any  Treasury  matter  is  concerned,  there  are  only  the  slightest 
parts  of  the  duties  of  the  Coast  Guard  which  should  make  it  reason- 
able and  proper  and  logical  for  them  to  be  under  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Secretary  Glass.  I  should  be  very  clad  to  discuss  that  with  you, 
Mr.  Tinkham,  when  the  hearing  is  had  upon  the  proposition  to 
transfer  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy  Department.  I  am  jjuite 
prepared  to  vindicate  the  necessity  of  leaving  it  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Treasury.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Coast  Guard  was 
primarily  organized  to  prevent  smuggling  and  to  protect  the  revenue 
of  the  Government.  Congress  a  lew  years  ago  consolidated  thi1 
Revenue-Cutter  and  the  Life-Saving  Services.  The  primary  concep- 
tion of  the  guard  still  remains,  and  the  consolidation  was  made  in 
order  that  the  two  services  might  be  more  economically  conducted. 
I  do  not  want  to  anticipate  the  argument,  if  there  shall  be  anr 
argument,  before  the  committee  to  which  the  bill  was  referred,  but  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  do  that  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Mr.  Secretary,  suppose  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  budgrt, 
could  you  do  that  with  your  present  office  staff,  or  would  you  need 
an  additional  office  staff  "for  that  particular  purpose  ? 

Secretary  Glass.  I  rather  think  we  could  not  do  it  with  the 
pnsent  staff,  Mr.  Hawley.     We  should  need  some  other  staff. 

Mr.  Good.  Is  there  anything  further?  Mr.  Secretary,  unless  you 
have  some  other  suggestions  to  make,  that  is  all,  and  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  statement  that  you  have  made  to  the 
committee. 

Secretary  Glass.  I  am  very  greatly  indebted  to  the  committee  for 
the  opportunity  of  coming  before  them.  It  is  always  a  matter  of 
personal  pleasure  to  come  up  and  consult  with  you  gentlemen. 


Thursday,  September  25,  1919. 
STATEMENT  OF  DR.  FBEDEBICK  A.  CLEVELAND. 

Note. — The  statements  made  herein  by  Dr.  Cleveland  were  not  revised  by  him. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Cleveland,  what  is  your  profession  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Well,  for  about  20  years  I  have  been  engaged  in 
corporation  and  governmental  inquiries  at  various  times;  at  present 
about  half  of  my  time  is  given  to  university  instruction. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  to  the  committee  in  a  general  way 
what  your  activities  have  been  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Mr/ Cleveland.  Well,  I  came  into  this  work  from  a  practice  of 
law  on  the  west  coast,  where  there  were  a  great  many  financial  wrecks 
of  the  corporation  kind  and  where  we  had  a  good  deal  of  that  practice, 
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and  through  that  became  interested  and  drawn  into  investigative 
work.  From  that  I  undertook  specialization,  post-graduate  work 
with  the  university,  and  then  went  into  the  office  of  a  large  firm  of 
certified  accountants  in  New  York  that  had  about  300  corporation 
clients,  and  was  there  a  number  of  years,  during  which  time  I  par- 
ticipated in  some  large  reorganizations,  such  as  the  life  insurance 
administration,  and  so  forth,  and  during  that  time  I  was  drawn  into 
municipal  inquiries  of  several  kinds  as  a  member  of  Mayor  McClellan's 
commission  on  finance  and  taxation  and  administration  in  New  York 
City j  and  in  that  capacity  was  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  on 
administrative  and  budget  procedure  and  accounting. 

And  then  I  left  that  work  temporarily  to  take  charge  of  a  staff 
enterprise — a  privately  organized  staff  enterprise  that  undertook  to 
specialize  in  governmental  work  and  New  York  municipal  service; 
and  I  had  been  engaged  there  with  Comptroller  Metz  and  others  in 
the  work  of  administering  the  organization  and  the  development  of 
budget  procedures  and  in  outside  studies  wbere  that  came  in,  when 
President  Taf  t  asked  me  to  come  down  here.  We  were  at  work  here 
as  a  commission;  first  I  was  at  work  from  sometime  in  September 
until  I  think  it  was  the  8th  day  of  March,  as  the  head  of  the  prelimi- 
nary staff  inquiries,  under  Mr.  Norton,  as  Secretary  to  the  President, 
and  having  made  a  report — a  preliminary  report,  suggesting  that  a 
commission  be  organized,  in  case  ample  funds  were  provided  by 
Congress — that  is,  in  conformity  with  the  suggestion—  at  least,  the 
President  requested  a  continuation  of  the  first  appropriation  and  an 
addition  of  $75,000.    This  was,  I  think,  made  on  the  3d  of  March. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  Of  what  year? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  1911.  And  on  the  8  th  of  March,  I  think,  he  issued 
his  letter  organizing  a  commission  and  asked  me  to  become  chairman. 
We  were  here  in  the  capacity — acting  as  a  commission  until  sometime 
in  the  spring  of  1913.  when  the  commission  became  a  winding  up 
venture,  ana  after  it  nad  been  wound  up,  I  went  to  the  New  York 
Customhouse  work.  I  was  there  until  the  1st  of  January  the  next 
year,  when  I  went  back  again  into  the  more  general  aspect  of  the 
work,  the  independent  staff  inquiries,  and  about  three  years  later  I 
resigned  to  take  charge  of  a  staff  that  was  engaged  on  some  inquiries 
for  a  group  of  industrial  corporations.  This  was  continued  for  about 
&  year,  and  then  I  was  engaged  part  of  the  time  down  here  in  Wash* 
ington  in  war  work  and  part  of  tne  time  in  municipal  and  other  work, 
until  the  present  time. 

Tne  Chairman.  The  commission  which  you  referred  to  is  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Cleveland  Commission,  taking  its  name  from 
the  name  of  the  chairman? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  published  your  report? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  There  were  about  26  reports,  all  published  by 
Congress,  as  I  recall.  They  were  transmitted  to  Congress  with  the 
President's  messages,  usually  special  messages,  and  about  108  of 
then\  altogether  were  made  to  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  for  the  past  15  or  20  years  a  great  deal  of 
your  time,  if  not  all  of  it,  has  been  given  to  the  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  financial  methods  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Either  by  municipal  or  National  Government  or 
by  privately  controlled  concent  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  have  yon  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
principles  that  should  govern  legislation  providing  for  a  financial 
system  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes;  I  think  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
those  are  contingent  conclusions. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  jou  make  a  general 
statement  defining  the  conclusions  you  have  arrived  at  with  regard 
to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  From  having  followed  the  budget  procedure,  I 
have  come  to  know  some  of  the  administrative  and  legislative  or- 
ganizations that  have  gone  along  with  those  different  procedures;  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  there  are  at  least  three  essentially  different 
kinds  of  budget  and  budget  procedures  and  organizations  that  neces- 
sarily go  with  them ;  that  one  can  not  dogmatize  about  budget  pro- 
cedure and  as  to  what  it  should  be  unless  he  knows  what  it  is  that 
is  sought  to  be  accomplished ;  in  other  word3,  what  kind  of  a  govern- 
mental machine  you  are  going  to  put  it  on.  Now,  we  have  in  this 
country  developed  three  very  different  types  of  governmental  ma- 
chinery, and  we  have  been  talking  about  a  budget  as  if  it  were  a 
kind  of  safety  valve  that  could  go  on  any  old  sort  of  an  engine; 
and  yet  I  think  we  have  to  have  some  background  and  have  the  same 
background  to  be  considering  a  budget  as  you  would  about  a  system 
of  mechanical  control  and  applying  it  to  a  mechanical  apparatus, 
for  it  is  essentially  a  subject  of  control  and  not  a  prime  mover.  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  procedure  for  rendering  serv- 
ice; it  is  intended  to  be  a  mechanism  for  rendering  responsibility  or 
persons  who  do  render  service  responsive  to  something.  In  its  most 
accepted  theory  it  is  to  render  tnem  responsible  ana  responsive  to 
the  will  of  the  people,  but  as  has  been  indicated  in  inquiries  this 
morning  there  are  some  essential  links  that  ought  to  be  put  in  in 
order  to  have  it  gear  up  with  that  motive  power. 

In  this  country  we  have  developed,  and  there  have  come  to  be 
very  clearly  earmarked,  three  kinds  of  propaganda  corresponding  to 
three  kinds  of  administrative  organization  and  three  kinds  of  budget 

?rocedure.  Beginning  with  the  proposals  or  recommendations  of 
'resident  Taft  transmitting  the  report  of  the  commission,  I  think 
(Doc.  No.  854)  in  1912  there  came  to  be  a  very  widely  distributed 
interest  in  budgets.  I  think  up  to  that  time  you  will  find  in  the  cur- 
rent periodicals  and  press  literature  and  Government  reports  and 
political  platforms  very  little  said  on  that  subject;  in  fact,  nothing 
m  platforms  and  the  word  was  very  little  used  or  understood.  Now, 
out  of  this  discussion  there  came  to  be  a  very  definite,  positive 
reaction  against  it.  President  Taft  recommended  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  an  executive  budget,  meaning  thereby  a  definite  state- 
ment or  plan  or  program  of  work,  and  of  finance  in  suppDrt  of  work 
to  be  carried  on  dv  the  Government  by  this  plan  or  program  being 
formulated  and  submitted  by  the  executive  who  was  assumed  to  be 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  administration,  the  submission  to  be 
made  to  Congress  as  a  reviewing  and  determining  and  finally  an 
appropriating  body;  that  was  the  general  proposal  as  it  came  irom 
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President  Taft,  and  that  set  up  some  very  positive  reactions,  as  I 
said  before. 

In  the  first  place,  it  being  foreign  to  the  procedure  that  had  been 
used  in  Congress,  and  there  being  at  that  time  an  opposition  party 
in  control  and  approaching  a  campaign,  there  was  something  made  of 
this,  not  by  way  of  discussing  its  recommendations  and  its  merits,  but 
by  way  01  indicating  or  stating  as  a  conclusion  that  this  was  not  a 
proposition  that  could  be  followed,  but  that  there  should  be  developed 
a  procedure  around  the  standing  committee  practices  in  Congress 
which  would  enable  the  several  committees,  which  were  made 
responsible  for  inquiry  and  leadership  in  matters  of  expending  money 
or  which  might  become  a  charge  on  the  Treasury,  to  enable  them  to 
coordinate  their  efforts  and  bring  together  finally  something  that 
might  be  understood  and  considered  as  a  program.  Now,  in  Congress 
that  was  laid  down  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  which  he  advocated  the  old 
type  of  control  by  one  appropriation  committee.  Later,  when  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  had  gone  into  private  life  and  Mr.  Sherley  had  come  by 
seniority  and  power  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee, he  proposed  a  supercommittee,  something  of  the  same 
general  type  as  is  found  in  Mr.  Tinkham's  suggestion;  his  resolution. 
Now,  the  issue  evi  lcntly  was  very  definitely  jrined  in  the  discussions 
outsirle  of  the  National  Government.  That  is,  while  no  action  was 
taken  here  by  Congress  with  respect  to  Mr.  Taft's  budget,  except 
when  he  tried  to  make  a  budget  and  issued  orders  to  make  a  budget, 
Congress  inserted  as  a  rider  on  an  appropriation  bill  of  August  24,  a 
delayed  bill 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  year? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  1912.  I  think  as  section  9,  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  estimates  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  in  the  same  form 
and  at  the  same  time  as  heretofore  submitted,  and  in  no  other  form 
and  at  no  other  time.  And  following  this  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments raised  the  questions  as  to  what  their  duty  was  and  the 
President  issued  a  letter,  I  think  on  September  9,  stating  to  the 
heads  of  the  departments  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  pass  a 
law  determining  what  information  the  President  should  asK  for, 
nor  what  he  should  submit  to  Congress,  and  therefore  it  was  their 
duty  to  prepare  the  information  asked  for  by  the  Congress  and  at 
the  same  time  comply  with  the  request  of  the  President.  President 
Taft  prepared  and  submitted  a  budget,  although  it  was  very  much 
delayed,  for  very  cogent  reasons  at  that  time,  most  of  which  attached 
to  the  diminishing  power  of  an  outgoing  President,  and  that  budget 
as  submitted  had  no  action  other  than  to  be  ordered  filed  and  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Presidents  appropriation.  Now,  with  that  tc- 
oaption  there  was  nothing  more  done  or  said  about  budgets,  or  very 
little  said  about  national  budgets  or  budgets  in  Congress  until  after 
1016,  when  it  came  to  be  an  issue  or  was  inserted  as  planks  in  the 
political  platforms,  but  in  the  meantime  this  propaganda  had  gone 
out  and  a  large  number  of  States  had  enacted  budget  laws.    At  the 

E resent  time  there  are  43  out  of  the  48  States  that  have  enacted 
udget  legislation,  and  of  these  I  think  two  are  of  the  type  that  were 
recommended  or  advocated  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald — New  York  and  Ar- 
kansas. There  are  19  that  are  of  the  type  that  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  "commission"  type;  and  there  are  22  that  have  come  to  bear 
the  label  of  " executive"  type. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  classify  those  and  put  the  States  in  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  submit  a  schedule.  Xow. 
this  reaction  against  the  executive  budget  not  only  took  the  form  of 
advocacy  of  a  further  development  of  the  standing  committee  meth- 
ods of  initiating — preparing  and  initiating  finance  measures,  but 
there  was  also  developed  a  very  definite  propaganda  that  has  resulted 
in  these  19  we  may  call  them  commission  budgets. 

The  background  for  these  commission  types — and  that  bears  on  a 
question  that  was  raised  here  this  morning  with  respect  to  a  board 
form  of  budget  bureau,  of  some  kind,  instead  of  a  single-headed 
bureau- — the  Dackground  for  the  development  of  these  commission 
types,  is  the  government  by  commission.  In  other  words,  historicallv, 
if  we  get  our  background  for  this  ijiovement  we  find  that  in  the  early 
part  of  our  history  the  people  had  very  little  interest  in  the  Govern- 
ment as  an  instrument  of  service  other  than  for  military  protection, 
but  they  regarded  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  necessary  but  nevertheless 
to  bo  evaded  as  far  as  possible,  and  from  this  grew  up  a  great  many 
practices  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  But  among  other  things 
there  grew  up  a  party  system  that  was  entirely  outside  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself. 

In  fact,  ending  with  Jackson's  onslaught  on  the  congressional 
caucus,  and  definitely  putting  that  out  of  commission,  we  had  an 
end  of  party  organization  within  the  Government  itself,  but  the  party 
organization  thereafter  came  to  be  not  what  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee indicated  this  morning  as  a  party  that  is  responsible  to  its 
leading  membership  for  what  goes  on  within  the  Government,  but 
an  organization  that  has  developed  entirely  outside  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  management  and  control  can  not  be  reached  by  the 
electorate. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  is,  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Temple.  Where  the  parliamentary  system  is  in  use,  the 
whole  tendency  is  toward  parties. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  You  have  an  irresponsible  party  system  organi- 
zation as  against  there  being  any  means  whereby  the  electorate  can 
reach  or  control  the  party. 

Mr.  Temple.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Now,  with  that  party  system  developed,  there 
grew  up  a  great  deal  of  popular  resentment,  and  a  great  deal  of 
antiboss  sentiment.  In  fact,  you  will  find  that  the  most  consistent 
and  prevailing  emotion  among  the  electorate  of  the  United  States 
since  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson  has  been  to  down  the  boss,  and 
that  has  had  a  very  definite  reaction  on  our  organic  law. 

The  first  way  proposed  to  down  the  boss  was  to  provide  a  system 
whereby  the  people  could  elect  somebody.  In  other  words,  there 
was  a  propaganda  which  was  pursued  following  the  slogan  "back  to 
the  people/ '  and  it  did  not  get  into  the-National  Government,  but  in 
the  States  they  amended  their  constitutions  in  such  manner  that  a 
large  number  of  executive  officers  were  elected  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  there  between  a  boss 
and  a  leader  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  You  mean  the  leader  within  the  deliberative 
body?    Do  you  mean  a  congressional  leader? 

Mr.  Temple.  No;  he  means  a  party  leader. 
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Mr.  Purnell.  You  were  talking  about  the  party.  I  mean  outside 
the  party. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  party.  The  leadership  within  a  legislative 
body  is  another  matter.  The  party  is  in  charge  of  a  boss,  or  the  head 
of  the  controlling  group,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  perhaps  should  not 
have  used  the  word  "boss."     You  mipht  call  him  a  party  manager. 

Mr.  Purnell.  There  is  a  difference  between  a  boss  and  a  leader. 
I  think  you  are  right  on  the  proposition  that  the  prevailing  tendency 
has  been  to  down  the  boss,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  public  has 
always  been  able  to  distinguish  between  a  boss  and  a  leader. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  question  of  leadership  that  you  raise  is  a  very 
important  question. 

Mr.  Purnell.  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  if  you  want  to  follow  a 
man  he  is  a  leader,  and  if  you  are  opposed  to  him  he  is  a  boss. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes.  Well,  the  important  result  of  this  move- 
ment back  to  the  people  was  to  decentralize  authority,  and  to  confuse 
and  diffuse  responsibility. 

This  did  not,  in  the  end,  satisfy  the  longings  of  the  people  for  con- 
trol, because  with  this  outside,  independent  political  organization 
^  hich  had  a  management  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  and  electing 
people,  they  were  m  a  better  position  to  dominate  than  were  these 
various  independent  citizens  that  were  running  around  the  country 
shouting  "Reform ,; ;  and  they  managed  to  simply  add  this  number  of 
offices  to  their  possible  political  assets,  and  get  that  much  more  of  a 
basis  for  appeal  to  men  who  were  desirous  of  serving  the  public. 

This  broke  down  in  experience  so  far  as  its  objects  were  concerned, 
so  far  as  the  end  to  be  acheived  was  concerned,  namely  popular 
control,  and  there  followed  a  movement,  coincident  with  a  very  rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  service,  what  is  known  as  the  government  by 
commission  movement. 

Up  until  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  there  was  very  little  demand  for 
service,  except  to  distribute  the  land  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  inherited  as  successors  to  the  British  Government  and  a  few 
other  things  that  went  along  with  the  possession  of  land — the  policing 
of  the  boraer  against  the  hostile  Indians,  etc.  But  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  welfare  aspects  of  the  Government,  the  various 
aspects  that  look  toward  curbing  the  communities  and  making  the 
Government  an  integral  part  of  machinery  for  providing  the  things 
that  the  people  need  to  have  provided,  that  was  a  thing  that  grew  up 
later,  ana  as  it  grew  up — may  I  say,  first,  that  as  the  condition  whicn 
seemed  to  make  necessary  this  development  came  to  impress  itself 
because  of  the  conditions  in  which  congested  populations  were  found, 
in  which  the  people  who  had  been  brought  together  in  <jreat  cities, 
and  because  of  tne  whole  changed  social,  economic,  and  industrial 
environment — as  these  necessities  grew  and  as  the  conditions  became 
apparent  there  came  to  develop  among  the  citizenship  of  the  country 
a  leadership  that  had  in  mind  projects  which  would  alleviate  these 
conditions. 

Now,  that  leadership  was  not  a  nationally  organized  leadership; 
it  was  a  leadership  that  came  to  develop  itself  very  largely  around 
specialized  humanitarian  instincts  and  projects.  One  particular 
group  might  be  interested  in  the  problem  of  popularism,  another 
might  be  interested  in  tuberculosis,  another  in  insanity,  another  in 
the  care  of  and  education  of  the  criminal,  etc.     So  that  throughout 
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our  society  there  came  to  be  developed  a  very  large  number  of  these 
promoting  agencies  whose  leadership  sought  to  get  the  Government 
to  provide  a  service  that  would  satisfy  their  particular  needs  or  their 
particular  constituency,  and  therefore  they  began  to  urge  and  did 
urge  and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  further  decentralization,  which 
expressed  itself  in  legal  measures  practically  to  separately  incorporate 
each  one  of  these  services  and  put  them  under  separate  boards,  and 
that  came  to  be  such  a  definite  propaganda  and  thing  urged,  not 
only  because  it  was  a  way  of  taking  that  particular  service  out  from 
under  this  political  domination,  political  leadership,  if  we  may  adopt 
the  term  instead  of  "  the  boss/'  the  broad  political  leadership,  but 
also  of  providing  for  a  definite  service,  having  in  mind  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  two  things,  and  there  being  nothing  that  these 
Eersons  saw  ahead  which  would  enable  them  to  protect,  each  one. 
is  own  preserve,  they  came  to  be  perhaps  the  most  violent  opponents 
of  the  executive  budget  system  throughout  the  country. 

That  contest  is  very  clearly  brought  out  in  New  York,  where  in 
1915,  under  the  leadership  of  men  like  Mr.  Baruch  and  Mr.  Wi<-ker- 
sham,  who  was  here  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  under  Mr.  Taft's 
administration,  and  inspired  by  just  such  notions  as  are  found  in 
the  documents  now  before  Congress,  they  undertook  to  reorganize 
the  State  administration  in  such  way  as  to  make  the  governor  re- 
sponsible. They  developed  the  State  constitution  along  those  lines, 
and  to  that  machine  they  attached  an  executive  budget  as  an  instru- 
ment of  control,  a  means  whereby  the  head  of  the  administration, 
the  executive,  would  be  required  to  come  before  the  controlling, 
appropriating  body,  and  give  an  account  of  himself  as  to  his  past 
act3,  and  lay  before  them  what  his  propositions  were  for  future 
action. 

Now,  when  that  constitution  was  adopted  it  was  adopted  not  as  a 
partisan  measure,  for  there  were  very  few  that  were  opposed  to  it  in 
the  convention  of  either  party,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of 
opinion  there  that  that  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  should  be  done. 
As  soon  as  that  was  advertised  as  a  thing  to  go  before  the  people, 
both  the  organized  forces  that  centered  in  what  I  have  referred  to  a* 
the  irresponsible  party  organization,  and  the  forces  which  found 
expression  in  this  great  commission — government  movement,  joined 
to  defeat  that  constitution.  Probably  the  most  forward  of  the 
commission-government  States  has  been  Wisconsin.  Men  who  have 
been  prominent  in  the  movement  out  there  joined  in  the  campaign 
against  the  constitution  in  New  York.  Men  who  are  constantly 
appealing  to  the  humanitarian  aspect  of  society,  appeal  for  support 
to  those  interests,  like  the  Hearst  newspapers,  came  out  and  urged 
all  kind  of  social  reasons  why  this  should  not  be  done.  Men  like 
Mr.  George  W.  Perkins;  I  think  Mr.  Perkins  had  a  full  page  in  a  large 
number  of  the  daily  newspapers  throughout  the  States  at  day  rates, 
and  filled  it  up  with  the  kmd  of  propaganda  that  went  with  the 
commission-government  idea,  and  urged  it  against  this  constitution 
and  the  budget  control  as  there  developed. 

I  tell  you  this  to  get  before  you  the  fact  that  there  is  in  this  country, 
and  has  been,  a  very  pronounced  expression  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
three  types  of  budgets  and  three  types  of  organizations  that  go  along 
with  budgets;  and  if  one  is  going  to  consider  in  any  fair-minded 
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ashion  what  kind  of  a  budget  is  desired  or  desirable,  he  must  con- 
sider the  administrative  machine  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  people 
back  of  the  administrative  machine  to  which  it  is  to  be  attached. 

Mr.  Good.  Doctor,  do  you  recall  when  the  constitution  foi  the 
State  of  New  York  was  presented  to  this  commission  containing  the 
executive  budget,  whether  it  reserved  to  the  legislature  the  ultimate 
right  to  pass  upon  every  item  that  is  contained  in  the  budget? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  As  1  recall  that  provision,  it  required  the  exec- 
utive to  prepare  and  submit  a  budget  and  gave  him  the  right  also, 
and  made  it  his  duty,  to  appear  on  the  floor  and  explain  and  defend 
it,  and  it  inhibited  such  action  as  would  permit  of  any  member  of 
the  legislture,  or  the  legislature  itself,  increasing  the  budget  bill. 
They  might  reduce  it,  ana  they  might  elminate  an  item.  There  was 
a  provision  in  fact,  as  I  recall,  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  procedure 
for  considering  these  matters  in  detail.  But  the  legislature  was  not 
precluded,  however,  from  initiating  measures  of  their  own.  It  was 
only  that  those  measures  initiated,  or  any  proposals  of  the  legislature, 
should  not  be  injected  into,  and  confuse  responsibility  for,  the  admin- 
istration measure;  and  if  they  did  bring  in  subsequent  measures, 
they  were  to  be  taken  up  and  considered  on  their  merits  as  separate 
bills.    As  I  recall,  that  was  about  the  terms  of  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Good.  The  constitutional  convention  rejected  that  plan  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  No;  the  constitutional  convention  adopted  it  and 
made  it  a  part  of  the  proposed  constitution  that  was  submitted  to 
the  people. 

Now,  in  that  constitution  they  undertook  to  reorganize  the  whole 
State  machinery,  and  thereby,  of  course,  they  set  every  influence 
against  the  constitution  that  was  not  in  favor  of  reorganization. 
The  budget  measure  was  not  in  itself  so  much  under  discussion,  as 
the  machinery  that  wont  along  with  it,  although  that  was  a  neces- 
sary part. 

Mr.  Good.  I  wanted  to  find  otzt  just  what  was  done  by  the  elec- 
torate. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  They  turned  it  down,  about  4  to  1. 

Mr.  Temple.  You  were  about  to  distinguish  between  the  three 
types  of  budget  you  were  speaking  of.  I  wish  you  would  do  that 
very  fully,  because  I  notice  a  tendency  to  discuss  "the  budget  sys- 
tem," as  if  there  were  only  one;  and  you  were  about  to  do  that,  and 
I  merely  express  a  desire  to  have  it  pretty  fully  expressed. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Just  before  coming  to  that,  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Good's  question,  I  would  like  to  say  tnat  the  budget  provision  and 
the  administrative  reorganization  provisions  very  much  in  the  form 
presented  by  the  State  of  New  York,  divested  of  all  the  other  questions 
that  were  included  in  and  raised  by  this  general  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution, including  the  judiciary  and  all  that  sort  of  thirg,  coming 
right  down  to  the  one  issue  of  fixed  administrative  reorganization 
and  of  legislative  budget  procedure,  that  was  taken  up,  and  in  much 
the  same  form  made  the  subject  of  a  commission  before  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  at  the  time  that  Governor  Lowden  was  carried 
into  office  as  governor,  and  with  him  a  favorable  legislature;  so  that 
practically  this  theory  of  reorganization  was  incorporated  in  the 
practice  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
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The  Chairman.  Dr.  Cleveland,  when  the  committee  recessed, 
reference  had  just  been  made  and  you  were  discussing  somewhat 
the  provision  of  the  proposed  constitution  for  New  York,  which  was 
not  ratified,  and  in  order  that  it  may  appear  in  the  record,  let  me 
read  that  provision  that  related  to  the  budget  so  far  as  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  alter  and  amend  is  concerned: 

The  legislature  may  not  alter  an  appropriation  bill  submitted  bv  the  governor 
except  to  strike  out  or  reduce  items  therein;  but  this  provision  shall  not  applv  to 
item*  for  the  legislature  or  judiciary.  Such  a  bill  when  passed  by  both  houses  shall 
be  a  law  immediately  without  further  action  by  the  governor,  except  that  appro- 
priations for  the  legislature  and  judiciary  shall  be  subject  to  his  approval  as  provided 
in  sertion  9  of  article  4. 

Neither  house  shall  consider  further  appropriations  until  the  appropriation  bills 
-proponed  by  the  governor  shall  have  been  finally  acted  on  by  both  nouses,  nor  shall 
such  further  appropriations  be  then  made  except  by  separate  bills  each  for  a  single 
work  or  ob'ect,  which  bills  shall  be  subject  to  the  governor's  approval  as  provided  in 
section  9  of  article  4. 

Now,  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Dr.  Temple  asked  a  question  just  before  the  com- 
mittee recessed,  the  question  being  what  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  three  types  of  budgets  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, namely,  the  executive  budget,  the  commission  budget,  and 
the  legislative  budget.  The  characteristics  of  the  executive  budget 
as  applied  to  questions  of  leadership,  inquiries,  criticism:  and  ap- 
proval, are  that  the  executive  budget  presumes  that  the  executive 
shall  formulate  and  initiate  a  finance  and  service  program  such  as 
would  be  done  under  a  budget  measure,  both  with  respect  to  esti- 
mated expenditures  and  with  respect  to  estimated  or  proposed 
methods  of  financing  those  expenditures,  whether  by  revenue  or 
by  loans. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "  formulate  and  initiate,"  he  would 
not  initiate  it  until  after  Congress  had  acted  upon  the  budget  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  mean  to  initiate  from  the  viewpoint  of  taking 
leadership  for  the  measure,  assuming  to  be  sponsor  for  the  measure, 
and  coming  before  Congress  as  the  reprfcsentatives  of  the  Nation, 
and  in  that  responsible  capacity  standing  for  the  things  tj*at  he 
thinks  to  be  desirable  in  order  that  the  public  service  may  be  con- 
ducted effectively  and  economically. 

Now,  with  that  definition  given  to  initiative,  and  relieving  it  from 
the  technical  distinction  that  would  be  made  under  the  rule*,  the 
executive  in  the  process  of  the  formulation  and  preparation  for  the 
exercise  of  this  leadership  or  initiative  would  also  be  the  agent  and 
would  have  to  prepare  the  machinery,  staff  or  otherwise,  for  the 
review  of  the  estimates  and  expenditures,  and  for  the  consideration 
of  the  revenue  side  of  the  program,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a 
conclusion  reached  as  to  what  he  as  head  of  the  organization  would 
stand  for  and  would  undertake  to  present  as  his  measure.  Therefore, 
along  with  this  initiative  with  respect  to  the  executive  it  assumes 
executive  accountability  for  both  acts  and  proposals.  Now,  with 
respect  to  the  deliberative  representative  body,  the  executive  budget 
assumes  that  Congress,  we  will  say,  as  a  type  of  such  body,  would 
perform  an  inquiry  with  a  view  to  informing  itself  and  its  Members 
as  to  what  this  proposition  is,  and  what  are  the  reaue3ts  made  and 
what  are  the  proposals  for  financing,  the  purpose  oeing  that  they 
"ay  exercise  their  function  of  control  over  the  purse  in  an  intelligent 
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fashion  and  be  willing  to  face  their  constituencies  after  becoming 
informed,  but,  nevertheless,  still  regarding  this  as  an  executive  or 
administration  measure  under  consideration. 

It  assumes,  therefore,  that  this  deliberative  appropriating  body 
should  develop  an  organization  and  leadership  which  lends  itself  to 
informing  the  Members,  and  each  of  them,  as  to  what  this  proposition 
is,  and  as  to  the  reasons  back  of  it,  not  only  informing  itself  through 
direct  inquiry  or  by  questioning,  but  rather  by  way  of  organizing 
and  directing  an  inquest  conducted  bv  those  who  are  critically 
minded.  Now,  in  every  deliberative  body  there  is  always  a  division 
of  opinion  with  respect  to  what  should  be  the  prevailing  policy  or 
what  should  be  determined  with  respect  to  the  question  of  public 
policy.  There  are  various  interest*  that  are  represented  with  various 
points  of  view,  and  when  the  proposition  comes  up  in  concrete  form 
to  be  assented  to  or  dissented  from,  it  will  always  come  to  the  point 
where  there  is  division,  and  usually,  in  the  normal  course  of  affairs, 
with  the  kind  of  procedure  that  is  invoked,  it  comes  to  be  known 
pretty  definitely  what  the  administration  stands  for  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  and,  therefore  in  the  deliberative  body  there  comes 
to  be  more  or  less  of  a  standing  division  as  opposed  to  the  policies 
of  the  administration,  called  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Does  that  invo.V3  any  restrictions  upon  the  right  of  a 
Member  in  dealing  with  appropriations  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Not  at  all.  This  development  recognizes  the 
existence  of  a  critical  opposition  in  the  deliberative  assembly,  and 
it  simply  means  that  by  such  recognition  and  by  proper  organiza- 
tion and  leadership  the  deliberative  assembly  is  able  to  focus  criticism 
or  that  of  the  critically  minded  members  on  the  proporal  that  is 
brought  forth.  Therefore,  as  a  regular  part  of  the  procedure,  just 
as  is  found  in  a  country  where  responsibility  by  organization  is 
developed,  as  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Temple,  this  deliberative  body 
comes  to  be  a  public  forum  in  which  the  men  who  are  there  to  repre- 
sent the  views  and  the  division  of  the  people  come  to  take  sides,  and 
there  comes  to  be  developed  a  partisan  leadership. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Does  it  not  involve  more  than  criticism  ?  Tn  other 
words,  is  each  member  permitted  to  offer  amendments  to  either 
increase  or  decrease  the  appropriations? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Under  the  executive  budget  all  of  those  plans 
that  have  operated  in  a  way  to  locate  responsibility  have  perfected 
the  leadership  and  the  initiative  of  the  executive  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  members  will  know  whether  it  is  his  measure,  and  therefore 
where  such  procedure  obtains  the  requirement  is  that  in  case  one 
member  of  the  deliberative  body  desires  to  bring  about  an  increase, 
?r  in  other  words,  to  change  the  type  of  the  proposal,  carrying  with 
it  definite  responsibilities,  this  can  be  done  only  through  some  person 
who  represents  the  administration,  and  who  therefore  does  it  with 
the  authority  of  the  executive. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  about  the  rights  of  the  individual  member  in  the 
deliberative  body? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Tn  the  case  of  the  executive  budget,  the  right  of 
the  individual  members  as  it  has  developed  in  this  country,  and  as 
has  been  read  into  the  record  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
the  clause  contained  in  the  proposed  New  York  constitution,  namely, 
that  each  and  every  member  would  have  the  right  to  initiate  a 
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measure,  but  if  he  does  initiate  a  measure  it  stands  as  his  measure 
and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  executive  measure 

Mr.  Byrns  (interposing).  It  must  be  outside  of  the  budget! 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Outside  of  the  administration's  proposal,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  confusion  as  to  responsibility.  Xow,  it  is 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  the  information  of  the  members  of  the 
deliberative  body  that  that  information  can  be  developed  fully  only 
when  opportunity  is  given  to  the  critically  minded  members  to 
bring  forth  their  criticisms.  Therefore  we  find  in  England,  for 
example,  that  the  committee  that  deals  with  the  question  of  expendi- 
tures is  a  committee  in  the  hands  of  the  opposition,  and  the  auditor 
is  regarded  as  an  independent  functionary  who  has  no  partisanship. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  chairmanship  of  the  public  accounts  committee 
is  usually  held  by  an  opposition  member  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawxey.  Do  you  mean  to  have  us  infer  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Public  Accounts  Committee  are  also  from  the  oppo- 
sition ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  If  you  use  the  word  "majority"  as  meaning 
pro-administration  party,  no,  but  if  you  use  the  word  "majority  "— — 

Mr.  Hawley  (interposing).  Then  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
opposition. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes,  sir;  I  say  that  it  is.  The  control  of  the 
committee  is  in  the  hands  of  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Then  a  majority  of  the  members  are  from  the 
opposition — is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  understand  that  is  true.  I  went  into  that 
matter  once  very  carefully  and  traced  their  procedure  down  from  the 
time  of  their  creation  in  IS 66  to  1914,  when  the  coalition  govern- 
ment came  in,  and  I  also  traced  down  the  proceedings  of  a  similar 
committee  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  that  was  in  control  of  the 
proadministration  party.  I  could  not  at  all  times  distinguish  the 
partisanship  of  one  party  from  another,  yet  the  character  of  the  pro- 
ceedings oi  those  two  committees  was  different,  and  the  caharacter 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  British  Parliament  is  so  much  on  the  side 
of  an  endeavor  to  bring  out  the  facts  as  to  what  the  administration 
has  been  doing,  that  it  is  all  made  a  subject  of  critical  review,  whereas 
in  Canada,  where  they  have  just  the  opposite  sort  of  leadership, 
it  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  certain  whitewashing  and  gag-rule 
machinery,  and,  as  I  said,  it  was  so  different  that  I  couM  not  draw 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  they  were  under  an  entirely  different 
sponsorship. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  would  be  a  question  of  fact  as  to  whether  a 
majority  of  the  Public  Accounts  Committee  were  members  of  the 
government  party  or  members  of  the  opposition  party.  The  point 
is  to  insure  a  thorough  investigation,  but  I  understood  taat  the 
majority  of  the  committee  was  composed  of  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment side. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  As  to  whether,  or  not,  they  are,  I  say  that  I 
couM  not  always  label  the  individual  as  belonging  to  one  party  or 
another,  especially  when  they  are  of  various  shades  of  independents; 
but  this  is  to  be  said,  that  the  membership  continues  to  be  very 
much  of  the  same  personnel  as  far  as  they  are  in  the  body.  It  is 
the  membership  made  up  of  some  of  the  strongest  and  best  critics 
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of  financial  administration  in  the  Empire,  and  their  proceedings  have 
been  such  as  to  develop  the  critical  faculty  for  tne  benefit  of  the 
members,  whereas,  over  here  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  where  they 
have  a  change  of  chairmanship,  as  you  do,  or  a  majority  chairman- 
ship jinked  up  with  the  proadministfation  party,  the  case" is  different. 
In  other  words,  the  whole  thing  was  conducted  practically  by  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  they  were  there  simply  ruining  machines 
through  the  performance  of  investigating  themselves.  So  that,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  whatever  may  be  the  actual  composition,  what 
you  are  after  is  the  development  of  a  critical  faculty  within  the 
deHberative  body,  in  order  that  the  membership — not  the  member- 
ship of  a  committee  of  10  men  of  15  men,  but  500  men — would  have 
some  opportunity  for  knowing  what  it  was  all  about  and  what  was 
back  of  those  proposals.  Assuming  that  those  who  are  critically 
minded  had  been  chossn  for  leadership  because  of  their  critical 
mindedncs3;  the  fact  that  they  did  not  bring  forward  anything  by 
way  of  criticism  of  the  proposal  would  indicate  that  there  was  not 
anything  there  that  they  should  bring  forward.  As  a  matter  of 
principle,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  thing  that  is  to  be  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  hope  that  we  can  approach  that  situation 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  am  simply  pointing  out  what  seems  to  me  the 
assumption  back  of  the  executive  budget  with  respect  to  the 
Executive  on  th3  one  hand  and  with  respect  to  the  deliberative 
appropriating  body  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  observed  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  jputting  a  budget 
through  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  every  criticism  there  was 
launrhed  at  the  Government,  or  the  man  who  was  responsible  for 
the  budget.  It  was  in  his  hands,  and  he  and  those  about  him  had 
to  defend  e~ery  item  in  that  budget  from  attacks  from  the  other 
benches.  They  had  a  wonderful  advantage — an  advantage  that  the 
opposition  to  the  Executive  here  could  not  have,  because  the  Execu- 
tive is  not  here  to  defend  his  budget.  His  budget  is  in  charge  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  here,  and  he  may  be, 
as  he  is  to-day,  an  opposition  member  to  the  President's  party. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Referring  to  the  point  I  am  seeking  to  make, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are  gomg  to  have  an  executive  budget  proced- 
ure, if  you  are  going  to  hold  the  Executive  responsible  throughout 
the  introduction  and  consideration  of  the  measure,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  to  the  deliberative  purse-holding  body  an  opportunity  to 
act  with  intelligence,  you  must  develop  two  things — one  a  means  of 
ha\ing  a  sponsorship  ior  the  measure  present  to  explain  and  defend 
it  and  the  other  a  critical  faculty  which  will  undertake  through 
proper  organization  and  staff  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  those  things  and 
to  come  Forward  at  the  time  those  measures  are  presented  to  raise 
such  questions  as  the  membership  or  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
measure  would  have  brought  to  the  front. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you  there.  With  an 
Executive  budget,  where  the  President  is  responsible  for  making  and 
submitting  it  to  Congress,  do  you  mean  that  the  President,  therefore, 
Bttust  either  be  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  person  or  by  some  repre- 
sentative of  his  budget  staff  to  defend  all  the  items  contained  in  the 
budget  t 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  I  mean,  Mr.  Chairman,  this,  that  since  the  budget 
measure  has  already  been  framed  and  is  there  as  an  executive  budget, 
the  only  purpose  of  the  proceedings  in  Congress  is  to  find  out  what 
that  measure  is,  what  is  the  reason  for  it,  and  what  are  the  objections 
to  it  before  it  comes  to  a  vote.  That  being  the  purpose,  if  the  meas- 
ure is  to  be  properly  understood  or  well  understood,  and  if  the  mem- 
bers are  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  information,  they  must  have 
the  benefit  of  the  information  of  those  who  prepared  the  measure,  and, 
therefore,  know  the  reasons  for  its  having  been  brought  forward,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  they  must  develop  a  procedure  for  finding  out  what 
are  the  opposing  considerations,  on  the  other  hand.  Under  an  organ- 
ization such  as  you  have  here,  assume  that  you  were  to  recommend 
an  executive  budget;  it  would  seem  to  be  desirable  and  necessary  to 
preserve  the  principle  that,  instead  of  referring  it  to  a  standing  com- 
mittee, as  is  at  present  done,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  together  a 
proposition  and  bringing  it  out  to  be  recommended,  because  you 
already  have  the  proposition  brought  together  before  Congress  meets, 
if  the  machinery  to  be  invoked  for  the  consideration  of  the  measure 
proposed  is  to  reach  100  per  cent  of  the  membership,  the  only  kind  of 
committee  that  would  be  effective  to  serve  that  end  would  be  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  I  have  yet  failed  to  see  a 
system  with  a  method  of  investigation  after  the  budget  was  sub- 
mitted that  is  superior  to  the  system  we  have  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Under  that  system  the  executive  can  choose  whom- 
soever he  thinks  ought  to  come  to  the  committee  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  bill.  He  can  come  himself,  or  he  can  send  anjr  number  of  men. 
There  has  never  been  any  limit,  and  they  can  explain  every  item  and 
every  detail,  going  into  the  minutest  explanation.  On  that  committee 
there  are  members  of  both  political  parties,  so  that  if,  perchance,  a 
political  question  might  be  involved,  the  President's  own  party  would 
ne  represented  there  upon  the  committee.  Every  word  is  taken  down 
bv  the  reporter,  and  the  hearings  are  published,  so  that  the  435 
Members  of  the  House  can  read  the  explanations.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  had  it  before  a  Committee  of  th^SVbole,  you  would  scarcely  ever 
find  more  than  a  hundred  Members  present.  The  other  335  Members 
would  have  no  knowledge,  perhaps,  of  the  explanations  made  by  the 
executive  when  the  time  for  the  vote  came,  because  the  vote  might  be 
taken  before  the  Congressional  Record  appeared.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  me  that,  from  the  business  standpoint,  that  method  of  examina- 
tion, being  a  critical  examination  by  a  standing  committee  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  subje  t,  has  some  advantages  over  the  plan  of  per- 
mitting an  explanation  to  be  made  before  the  Committee  oi  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  In  seeking  to  explain  the  implications  of  the 
executive  budget  I  am  not  urging  that  the  committee  system  be 
done  away  with,  but  only  this,  that  if  you  assume  that  the  purpose 
of  the  inquiry  on  the  part  of  Congress  is  to  be  a  means  of  informing 
your  435  members  before  thev  vote,  and  then  assuming  that  there  is 
equal  opportunity  given  to  the  members  of  the  administration  side 
to  be  present  in  both  cases,  in  one  case  in  the  standing  committee 
and  in  the  other  case  in  the  committee  of  the  whole,  the  process  of  in- 
quiry and  of  information  to  members  would,  or,  at  least,  it  is  so 
thought  by  a  good  many,  be  better  adapted  when  that  inquiry  takes 
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place  in  committee  of  the  whole  where  everybody  may  be  present, 
instead  of  being  in  a  committee  room  where,  perhaps,  15  members 
are  present  and  the  other  420  members  are  tied  up  in  other  com- 
mittees, and  where,  if  they  undertook  to  simply  keep  informed 
about  the  proceedings  in  one  committee,  they  would  have  to  spend 
all  of  their  time  reading  the  minutes.  Now,  that  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  no  place  for  a  standing  committee  system,  assuming 
that  you  do  have  a  committee  of  the  whole  forum,  we  might  say, 
for  inquiry  and  discussion,  any  more  than  we  would  assume  that  m 
the  case  of  a  proceeding  at  law  there  be  no  provision  made  for  get- 
ting ready  for  the  trial;  but  in  that  case,  assuming  that  you  are  to 
have  a  real  open  forum  discussion  of  the  questions  raised  and  that 
you  will  provide  means  for  raising  every  question  that  those  in  oppo- 
sition may  think  of  importance,  it  would  seem  to  be  desirable  to 
have  two  kinds  of  committees,  one  that  would  undertake  to  inform 
itself  and  to  get  ready  to  take  leadership  when  the  measures  are 
before  the  House  itself,  where  the  administration  has  no  standing, 
for  the  proposition,  and  the  other  to  get  ready  and  be  prepared  to 
take  leadership,  both  in  the  committee  of  the  whole  ana  in  the 
House,  so  far  as  the  opposition  has  a,ny  criticism  to  offer. 

Now,  you  have  in  Congress,  looking  at  Congress  as  it  has. been, 
and  assuming  that  some  such  organization  were  provided  as  would 
change  necessarily  the  committee  organization  of  Congress,  you 
already  have  two  such  conditions:  One  is  that  they  are  there  to  in- 
form themselves  about  what  the  administration  is  proposing,  and 
the  other  is  the  critical  examination  into  the  question  of  expendi- 
tures, one  being  the  various  appropriation  committees,  and  the  other 
being  the  committees  on  expenditures,  the  fundamental  principle 
being  that  those  two  committees  cover  those  two  domains,  but  you 
have  not  got  them  geared  up  anywhere,  and  you  do  not  provide  a 
place  where  all  of  the  435  members  can  be  present  when  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  You  overlook  the  important  fact  that  tne  com- 
mittees on  expenditures  and  the  appropriating  committees  do  not 
function  together  as  to  expenditures,  out  one  of  the  chief  things  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  does  when  it  examines  an  item  is 
to  find  out  how  much  they  had  the  year  before  for  the  particular 
service  in  question;  what  they  did  with  the  appropriation;  how  many 
men  they  employed,  and  what  was  the  real  service  result  of  the  em- 
ployment; also  how  much  work  they  intend  to  do,  and  whether  they 
intend  to  do  more  work  or  less  work  during  the  next  year.  Inquiry 
is  made  into  the  operation  of  the  service.  Do  you  think  that  should 
be  performed  by  a  committee  on  expenditures  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  combination  committee  on  appropriations 
and  expenditures,  and  it  is  a  committee  that  investigates  every 
detail  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  was  simply  reflecting  my  own  interpretation 
of  it,  that  is,  that  the  committee  on  expenditures  does  not  function 
except  when  the  President  happens  to  be  of  the  opposition,  or,  in 
other  words,  when  the  majority  of  the  Congress  organizes  those 
committees  and  they  are  against  the  President.  Then  you  will  find 
some  very  liberal  functioning  at  times  in  getting  information  which 
will  make  trouble  for  the  administration,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
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it  has  primarily  for  the  opposition  a  critical  purpose,  and,  further- 
more, that  while  the  committees  on  appropriations  necessarily  go 
into  the  estimates  and  into  the  requests  submitted  in  a  critical 
fashion,  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  ready  for  the  advocacy  of 
the  measure  which  they  are  going  to  take  the  sponsorship  for.  In 
other  words,  they  are  in  the  process  of  formulating  somethirg  to  be 
brought  out.  They  are  not  in  the  position  of  looking  critically  upon 
a  measure  that  the  Executive  presents  and  that  is  to  be  preserved 
through  the  entire  session,  or,  we  might  say,  until  they  pass  the 
executive  measure. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  assume,  of  course,  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
budget  system  would  save  the  necessity  for  such  extended  hearings 
as  we  have  heretofore  had  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  have  known  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  sit 
three,  four,  five,  and  six  weeks  in  daily  hearings,  going  into  every 
detail  of  large  appropriation  bilk.  Now,  If  you  are  not  to  have 
some  committee  of  that  sort,  I  submit  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  Memebrs  of  the  House  to  inform  themselves  by 
hearings  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  as  they  are  now  privileged 
to  do,  as  the  chairman  stated,  through  reading  the  hearings  had 
before  the  various  appropriating  committees. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  would  say  that  there  would  be  just  as  much 
need  for  a  critical  ex  mination  as  ar  present,  but  the  purpose  of  it 
would  be  entirelv  ditferent.  The  purpose  of  it  would  be  to  put  the 
committees  as  the  chosen  attorneys,  we  might  say,  for  the  House 
in  a  position  to  present  or  oppose  the  ctse,  and  since  one  of  those 
attorneyships  would  necessarily  represent  or  be  favorable  to  the 
measure  that  would  be  brought  forth  by  the  executive,  its  inquest  or 
inquiry  would  necessarily  be  one  of  an  attorney  for  the  plaintiff. 
Their  organization  might  assume,  and  ordinarily  would  take  the  form 
of  a  standing  recess  committee,  where  they  would  be  at  work  all  the 
time  getting  ready. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  it  might  be  that  in  the  presentation  of  particular 
items  in  the  budget  by  the  Executive,  neither  the  majority  party  in 
the  House  nor  the  minority  party  would  agree  with  the  Executive. 
They  might  think  that  some  modification  was  desirable  and  then 
there  would  be  nobody  thero,  to  defend  the  executive's  budget 
in  toto. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  would  bring  up  the  contingency  suggested 
by  Dr.  Temple — that  is,  the  question  of  what  could  be  done  or  would 
be  done  in  our  forum  organization  in  case  such  a  contingency  arose; 
but  I  am  presenting  this  simply  as  an  implication  of  the  executive 
budget.  The  question  as  to  the  condition  under  which  the  executive 
budget  would  operate  then  would  be  that  the  Executive  would  pre- 
pare or  bring  forth  a  championship  or  sponsorship  of  the  measure 
which  would  preserve  its  integrity  as  the  Executive's  measure,  with 
whatever  amendments  and  modifications  the  advisers  might  bring 
the  Executive  to  make,  or  that  the  opposition  might  make  him  see 
was  desirable,  or  that  might  have  developed  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  the  purpose  being  to  preserve  that  as  the  executive  measure 
throughout;  and  then,  in  case  there  are  any  supplementary  or  dif- 
ferent measures  to  be  brought  forth,  or  other  services  to  be  provided 
for,  or  new  services  to  be  added,  or  even  if  added  functions  are  to  be 
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included,  other  than  those  already  provided  for  through  the  execu- 
tive measure,  assuming  that  it  passes,  they  are  to  be  brought  out 
and  considered  separate  and  apart  in  order  that  those  responsible 
might  defend  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  would  you  have  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  do  with  an  executi/e  budget? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Assuming  that  you  had  an  executive  budget, 
and  that  you  undertook  to  install  or  indicate  a  procedure  on  it  which 
would  go  alone  with  it.  and  to  provide  for  administrative  and  con- 
gressional machinery  tnat  would  be  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  its 
operation,  I  would  say  that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
this  purpose,  in  case  it  was  favorable  to  the  administration,  or  made 
up  by  those  who  took  the  same  view  of  public  policy  as  the  adminis- 
tration, would  put  itself  in  a  position  to  be  attorneys  for  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  At  this  time,  the 
Executive  is  not  in  agreement  with  tne  majority  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  politically.  Should  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  become  champions  for  the  President's  policy  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Those  who  stand  before  the  country  as  favoring 
the  same  public  policies  as  the  administration  preparing  this  measure 
should  then  be  sponsors,  and  should  organize  to  give  sponsorship  for 
the  measure  on  the  floor. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  have  a  different  policy.  For  example  we 
have  just  passed  through  the  House  the  first  deficiency  bill  for  this 
year.  The  estimates  aggregated  $44,000,0C0,  and  every  one  of  those 
estimates  had  the  O.  K.  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
committee  held  hearings  for  more  than  three  weeks  on  the  bill,  the 
hearings  containing  about  1,000  printed  pages.  The  committee  then 
reported  out  a  bill  carrying  $14,000,000,  and  every  member  of  the 
committee,  including  those  members  of  the  same  political  party  with 
the  President,  sponsored  the  committee  bill.  They  offered  no  amend- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  House,  except,  as  I  recall,  in  the  case  of  one 
or  two  items  that  were  included  in  the  estimates  submitted  by  the 
President  and  which  had  his  approval.  That  bill  went  through  the 
House,  and,  as  I  recall  it,  not  a  member  of  the  President's  party  took 
any  exceptions  to  the  bill  or  offered  any  material  amendments  to  it 
as  it  was  reported  by  the  committee.  There  was  no  division  politically 
in  the  committee  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  of  the  character  of 
some  observations  that  were  made  in  relation  to  some  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Norton.  I  think  Mr.  Kitchin  asked  him  how  he  accounted  for 
the  fact  that  Congress  reduced  the  amounts  in  the  appropriation  bills 
as  against  the  amounts  asked  for  in  the  estimates.  Now,  when  those 
deficiencies  came  out  of  the  committee,  they  were  not  regarded  as 
administrative  measures.  It  is  not  a  part  of  your  present  system  to 
so  have  it,  but  the  present  system  is  one  of  committee  leadership, 
and  the  bill  that  comes  out  is  a  measure  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, and,  as  I  understand  it,  the  chairman  traditionally  being  the 
one  to  sponsor  it.  The  purpose  of  this  committee  getting  together  is 
to  formulate  a  measure  and  be  able  to  defend  it  whenever  it  comes 
out.  Now,  that  puts  the  Executive  in  an  entirely  different  attitude 
than  if  he  had  to  sponsor  and  defend  the  measure,  because  then  the 
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Executive  is  in  the  position  purely  of  a  ministerial  agent  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  they  are  pushing  for  all  they  can  get  each  one  trying  to 
get  something  in,  whereas  the  Chief  Executive  has  no  responsibility 
for  the  bill  that  is  made  out. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Doctor,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  advantage 
of  even  our  present  system  over  the  British  system  lies  in  the  fact 
that  no  Chief  Executive  that  I  can  recall  has  felt,  after  the  turning 
down  of  an  item  or  a  number  of  items,  that  he  has  estimated  to  be 
for  the  public  good,  the  turning  down  of  those  by  Congress  was  a 
reflection  on  the  President  as  a  lack  of  confidence  in  him,  but  rather 
the  result  of  a  more  careful  and  minute  examination  which  went 
back  to  the  fact  that  the  Executive  himself  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  and  coordinate  or  reduce,  where  coordination  or 
reduction  was  possible,  as  it  developed  at  a  more  full  and  complete 
hearing  of  the  act.  It  seems  to  me  tnat  any  system  that  we  develop, 
if  it  should  be  taken  that  a  change  by  Congress  was  a  vote  of  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  administration,  would  in  the  end  be  a  mistake: 
I  think  it  should  be  looked  upon  purely  as  a  financial  and  busing 
proposition.  If  after  a  full  and  open  discussion  and  a  thorough 
examination  the  President's  budget  should  be  found  to  contain 
items  that  ought  to  be  stricken  out,  or  to  have  failed  to  include 
items  that  ought  to  have  been  inserted  for  the  public  good,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  want  Congress,  which  must 
finally  assume  responsibility,  to  assume  that  responsibility  and  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  best  information  then  available. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  statement  does 
not  carry  with  it,  or  it  does  not  square  with  the  assumptions  of 
an  Executive  budget  in  any  place  where  I  know  of  their  operations. 
It  is  not  assumed,  as  I  am  informed,  that  any  proposal  to  increase 
or  decrease,  or  any  criticism  that  causes  an  increase  or  decrease,  is 
any  reflection  on  the  administration,  or  that  if  a  decrease  is  carried 
by  vote,  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence;  it  is 
only  such  as  are  not|  consented  to  by  the  administration  in  the  face 
of  the  developments  and  the  arguments  made.  Now,  therefore,  if 
it  comes  to  pass  on  the  initiative  of  some  Member,  or  through  his 

Siestioning,  or  through  the  organized  opposition  that  there  is  an 
ternative  presented,  or  through  amending  the  proposal  or  per- 
haps having  the  whole  measure  fail,  that  the  Executive  might  con- 
sent to  an  amendment,  or  it  might  so  develop,  for  example,  in  the 
bringing  out  of  new  interests.  There  is  constant  development  goin? 
on  through  the  Executive  budget  procedure.  It  is  only  when  a 
stand  is  taken  by  the  administration  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
public  interest,  and  there  is  a  change  proposed,  that  there  is  an 
issue  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  the  executive  budget,  or  the  President 
or  person  designated  for  the  making  of  the  budget,  he  must  assume 
full  responsibility  for  it.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  he  has 
made  his  budget  and  reported  it  to  the  legislature  his  responsibility 
ends  and  the  responsibility  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  com- 
mences, and  just  as  the  President  assumes  full  responsibility  for  the 
making  of  it,  Congress  must  assume  full  responsibility  for  every 
item  in  that  budget,  and  unless  we  have  that  we  do  not  nave  all  the 
way  through  that  measure  of  responsibility  that  ought  to  govern 
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and  control  every  function,  whether  it  is  the  President  in  making 
the  budget  or  the  Congress  that  enacts  it. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes;  on  that  feature,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  would 
not  seem  to  need  any  kind  of  budget  legislation,  because  the  Presi- 
dent now  has  the  rignt  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

The' Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see  whether  he  has  the  right.  Under 
the  present  law  each  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  must  on  or  before 
the  15th  day  of  October  make  an  estimate  of  the  requirements  of 
his  department  and  submit  that  estimate  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  compiles  it  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Book  of  Estimates,  a  very  large  volume. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Containing  in  the  minutest  details  the  estimates 
contained  in  the  estimates  furnished  by  the  Cabinet  officials.  The 
Secretary  has  no  power  to  reduce  or  increase,  but  only  to  submit 
that  to  Congress.  At  the  same  time  he  transmits  that  to  Congress 
on  the  first  day  of  the  Congress,  he  must  transmit  a  copy  of  it  to 
the  President,  and  the  President  is  then  required  to  analyze  it  and 
if  he  finds  that  the  estimated  expenditures  exceed  the  estimated 
revenues  of  the  Government  he  must  then  recommend  some  plan 
for  either  reducing  the  expenditures  or  increasing  the  revenues ;  but 
the  President  does  not  get  the  Book  of  Estimates  until  after  Con- 
gress meets,  and  the  Congress  must,  in  the  short  session,  enact  the 
appropriation  bills  within  three  months.  Now,  from  the  nature  of 
things  the  President  could  not  during  the  short  session,  at  least, 
commence  anew  and  go  over  all  those  estimates  in  detail,  even  if 
he  had  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  measure  of  law  that  you  refer 
to  is  not  the  measure  of  law  that  I  had  in  mind.  The  act  of  March 
4,  1909 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  this  law. 

Mr.  Cleveland  (continuing).  Is  a  statute  that  would  operate,  if  it 
operated  at  all,  in  the  manner  you  suggest,  but  it  is  not  operated,  and 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  can  not  operate,  it  seems  to  me,  because 
no  President  would  put  himself  in  the  position  that  is  suggested  here. 

But  the  law  to  which  I  have  reference  is  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  law  referred  to  by  President  Taft  at  the  time  that 
Congress  undertook  to  forestall,  through  this  section  6  of  the  act  of 
August  4,  1912,  the  preparation  of  any  kind  of  a  budget  by  the 
President,  after  he  had  issued  an  order  on  July  12  for  his  heads  of 
departments  to  prepare  the  information  that  he  asked  for  in  order 
that  he  might  submit  a  budget;  and  when  that  law  had  been  passed 
the  heads  of  the  departments  were  in  doubt  as  to  what  to  do;  then  he 
declared  that  his  interpretation  of  the  law  was  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution he  had  the  right  to  ask  the  heads  of  the  departments  and  to 
call  on  the  heads  of  the  departments  for  any  information  he  desired, 
and  to  go  before  Congress  in  order  to  advise  them  as  to  what  he 
thought  would  be  expedient  or  necessary,  and  therefore  that  ho  had 
full  power  under  the  Constitution  to  prepare  and  submit  a  budget; 
but  what  happened  to  Mr.  Tafts  budget? 

In  the  first  "place,  the  committees  of  Congress  began  their  sessions 
early,  before  Congress  met,  and  began  to  make  demands  on  the  staff, 
the  clerical  staff  of  the  departments,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  had 
all  that  they  could  do  to  comply  with  those.     In  the  second  place,  ir 
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the  first  week  of  November  President  Taft  was  a  defeated  candidate 
for  President,  and  then,  during  the  period  that  these  materials  were 
being  collected  and  from  that  time  on,  there  was  practically  a  waiting 
game  which  required  all  of  the  coaxing  and  cajoling  that  a  President 
could  do  to  get  any  information  at  all;  and  then  this  information, 
instead  of  coming  in  in  November,  as  he  had  requested,  in  order  that 
he  might  at  the  same  time  submit  a  budget  when  the  Book  of  Esti- 
mates went  before  Congress — the  information  asked  for  that— 
instead  of  that  information  coming  then,  that  information  did  not 
come  in  until  January,  and  it  took  until  practically  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary before  it  could  be  tabulated,  and  then  his  budget  was  not  put  into 
the  hands  of  Congress  until  the  27th  day  of  February,  only  six  days 
before  the  end  of  his  official  term,  and  when  it  was  put  tliere  it  was 
simply  laughed  at. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  was  only  six  days  before  Congress  ceased  to 
exist. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  True;  but  it  was  three  months  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  about. 

Mr.  Temple.  Yes;  but  I  would  like  to  ask  this:  Are  you  sure  of  the 
year  when  that  budget  was  handed  in  ? 
Mr.  Cleveland.  1913. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  believe  you  are  correct;  I  was  thinking  about  the 
estimates. 
Mr.  Cleveland.  And  showing  that  this  is  simply  an  idiosyncrasy 

here  in  the  operation  of  this  system 

Mr.  Temple  (interposing).  And  then  Mr.  Taft's  budget  was  not 
presented  to  Congress  untfl  six  days  before  that  Congress  ceased  to 
exist. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  true,  although  there  was  another  Congress 
immediately  called  for  a  short  session,  and  there  were  three  months 
on  the  appropriation  year. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  no  appropriation  bills  were  submitted  during 
that  short  session. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  No;  the  appropriation  bills  were  all  passed  before 
the  end  of  the  Congress,  and  the  administration  was  turned  over  to 
the  opposition. 

Now,  showing  that  that  is  not  simply  a  sport— you  might  say,  in 
the  history  of  budget  making,  something  exceptional — this  same  sort 
of  thing  happened  in  Albany  two  years  later  when,  with  the  same 
party  being  represented  both  at  the  head  of  the  administration  and 
in  control  of  the  legislative  body,  with  that  kind  of  solid  front  pre- 
sented, the  governor  submitted  a  budget  along  the  lines  of  the 
constitution,  out  it  was  turned  down  on  the  ground  that  they  thought 
that  it  was  not  a  proper  budget. 

The  President  thought  that  he  had  power  to  submit  a  budget 
without  an  amendment  to  the  constitution.  Now,  what  happened? 
Ho  spent  weeks  and  months  getting  an  executive  proposition  ready 
to  lay  it  before  the  legislature,  the  very  large  majority  backing  him 
in  his  own  party  with  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  Now,  the 
measure,  as  it  was  there  submitted,  came  up  in  form  to  completely 
change  the  form  of  the  appropriation  bill,  or  rather  change  the 
substance  of  it.  The  appropriation  bill  of  the  State  of  New  York  is 
nearly  as  long  as  that  of  the  Federal  Government;  it  i3  a  volume. 
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In  other  words,  the  legislature  undertakes  to  frame  an  appropriation 
measure  that  goes  to  the  salary  of  the  last  clerk  and  the  cost  of 
the  last  postage  stamp,  you  might  say,  for  the  use  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  governor  took  the  position  that  that  was  not  a  measure 
of  economy,  and  one  under  which  there  could  be  no  economy  on  the 
part  of  the  executive,  and  for  that  matter  it  was  not  proper  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  duties,  and  therefore  that  he  would  submit  a  measure 
that  carried  a  total  for  the  service  of  the  departments,  divided 
between  salaries  and  wages,  and  another  for  supplies,  and  so  forth — 
I  think,  five  or  six  items ;  I  think  the  contractual  service  was  another — 
and  then  supported  that  budget  by  a  schedule  of  items  in  greater 
detail  than  had  theretofore  been  appropriated,  but  having  them  as 
schedules  binding  upon  the  heads  of  the  departments  but  not  on 
the  governor,  from  the  viewpoint  of  his  ability  to  exercise  executive 
discretion  as  to  whether  or  not  this  particular  part  of  a  force  could  be 
better  used  over  there,  or  that  some  shifts  might  be  made  in  deploying 
personnel  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  functions  or  decreasing 
personnel  if  it  was  found  they  had  too  many  persons  in  the  personnel, 
etc. 

Now,  having  enacted  the  schedule,  the  enacting  clause  being 
simply  on  the  main  item,  when  it  got  to  the  legislative  committee 
they  simply  struck  out  the  verbiage  which  carried  these  schedules  and 
made  ea'h  one  of  these  items  reaching  appropriations  going  back 
to  the  old  system,  something  like  several  hundred  changes  in  that, 
and  bringing  out  and  passing  it  as  a  budget.  Well,  now  then,  that 
having  been  done  and  the  governor  having  accepted  that,  and  they 
having  got  together  on  that  as  a  matter  of  solid  front  before  the 
people,  then  the  legislature  turned  in  and  passed  an  act  for  a  legis- 
lative budget  as  distinct  from  an  executive  budget,  and  that  is  their 
law. 

And  if  you  have  no  other  questions  I  would  be  glad  to  take  up  the 
second  budget  and  this  feature. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  want  to  get  your  idea  on  some  questions  that 
are  bothering  me  with  reference  to  an  executive  budget.  I  notice 
the  proponents  nearly  all  advocate  an  executive  budget.  The  execu- 
tive spends  the  money;  it  is  rare  that  any  branch  of  the  executive 
departments  or  any  bureau  or  any  commission  of  the  executive 
department  has  as  much  money  as  it  thinks  it  ought  to  have  in  the 
performance  of  its  duties.  I  have  never  gone  to  an  executive  branch 
of  this  Government  and  asked  that  some  activity  be  undertaken  or 
speeded  up  that  the  man  in  charge  did  not  sit  back  and  say,  "Well, 
Congress  did  not  give  us  enough  money  and  we  can  not  do  that." 
You  find  that  in  every  executive  department  of  the  Government. 

Now,  what  is  bothering  me  in  all  this  literature  on  the  budget 
is  to  find  the  proponents  of  the  budget  system  insisting  that  the  men 
who  never  have  enough  money  and  never  can  get  enough  money 
out  of  the  Congress  to  satisfy  them,  instead  of  placing  the  making  of 
the  budget  in  the  hands  of  the  executive,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  never  for  economy  but  always  in  favor  of  more  money,  and 
the  purpose  of  an  executive  budget  is  to  reduce  expenditures  and 
promote  economy;  how  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  would  account  for  that  as  apart  of  the  neces- 
sary psychology  of  successful  administration  from  the  viewpoint 
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of  the  man  who  has  really  to  transact  the  business.  In  other  words, 
the  man  who  is  responsible  for  keeping  the  potato  btigs  off  the 
farmers'  potatoes  is  bound  to  be  a  pusher  for  more  money  for  potato 
bugs. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  now  is,  how  do 
you  account  for  their  advocating  a  Duaget  system  for  economy  in 
expenditures,  and  insisting  on  giving  the  creation  of  this  budget 
to  the  men  who  have  the  spending  of  it,  in  order  that  they  may  nil 
more  potato  bugs  1 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Now,  Mr.  Campbell,  I  do  not  want  to  be  under- 
stood as  here  before  this  committee — however,  I  may  think  well  of 
an  executive  budget  as  a  proper  device  to  be  usea  under  certain 
conditions — as  presenting  to  this  committee  the  view  that  an  execu- 
tive budget  is  desirable  unless  you  have  proper  machinery  to  go 
along  with  it;  but  assuming  that  we  may  have  the  proper  machinery 
to  go  along  with  it,  the  assumption  that  lies  back  of  the  suggestion 
that  the  Executive  should  be  held  responsible  is  this:  In  the  first 
place,  that  the  Executive  is  the  one  man  that  is  elected  by  the  people 
at  large  and  represents  the  whole  country,  and  therefore  from  the 
viewpoint  of  his  vision  must  be  countrywide,  arid  that  having  placed 
on  him  responsibility  for  recommending  not  only  the  funds  or  amounts 
to  an  organization  heeded  to  look  after  and  kill  off  the  farmers'  po- 
tato bugs,  he  must  also  look  after  the  farmers'  hogs  and  the  towns- 
men's children  and  everything  that  represents  the  economic  or  social 
or  business  needs  of  the  country,  so  that  he  must  be  in  a  position  of 
coming  to  have  some  definite  program  or  plan  that  is  comprehensive; 
and  having  that,  that  then  can  be  made  the  basis  of  special  examina- 
tion, whereas  if  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  taking  up  for  considera- 
tion a  proposal  that  was  for  the  farmers  at  one  time  and  another 
proposal  that  was  for  the  Army  at  another,  and  so  forth,  you  do  not 
get  that  perspective. 

In  the  second  place,  being  responsible  not  only  for  making  the 

{>lans,  but  executing  it — assuming  that  he  has  the  proper  machinery 
or  becoming  an  intelligent  Executive  to  know  what  is  being  done; 
to  know  that  the  money  that  has  been  voted  is  properly  and  economi- 
cally and  efficiently  spent;  whether  the  service  is  being  conducted 
in  tne  best  way  possible;  that  by  that  very  method  and  process  of 
current  review  and  determination,  assuming  that  he  ha9  the  machin- 
ery for  making  it  and  coming  to  those  decisions  that  he  will  be  better 
able  to  prevent  and  give  information  about  the  things  that  he  will 
propose  than  any  committee  could  possibly  do  when  thev  are  the 
ones  to  bring  out  a  program  or  proposition,  "and  where  the  Executive 
is  simply  there  trving  to  get  all  he  can.  In  other  words,  if  the  Execu- 
tive is  relieved  from  responsibility  for  a  general  program,  then  his 
normal  reaction  is  to  go  in  and  get  what  he  can.  He  says,  4*  Those 
fellows  over  there  are  the  ones  to  talk  to,  not  me,"  and  each  one  comes 
up  with  his  satchel  full  of  estimates  of  everything  that  he  thinks 
will  be  serviceable  and  appealing  and  tries  to  put  it  over  the  com- 
mittee. And  the  Executive  simply  sits  back;  he  is  not  responsible 
for  anything. 

The  only  thing  he  is  responsible  for  is  lecturing  Congress  after  they 
get  through,  and  if  he  puts  his  approval  on  it  he  says  that  he  wQl  do 
it  with  hesitancy,  that  while  he  is  opposed  to  this,  that,  and  the  other 
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thing)  because  of  what  is  involved  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  sign  the 
measure.  Now,  that  simply  changes  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
responsibility.     That  is  their  conviction  and  their  contention. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Their  contention  is  that  while  the  executive  spends 
the  money,  yet  if  he  is  held  responsible  for  estimating  the 
amount  that  he  spends  that  he  will  be  more  careful  in  making  his 
estimates  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  And  in  the  expenditures,  too. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expended  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Because  when  he  comes  up  and  asks  for  it  and 
submits  himself  to  an  examination  and  for  nis  past  acts,  it  is  a 
responsible  task. 

Mr.  Temple.  Referring  to  the  point  referred  to  by  Mr.  Campbell,. 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  certain  estimates.  Last  year  was  not  a  normal 
year,  but  last  year  our  original  estimates  were  $13,504,357,939.64. 
I  will  not  mention  anything  less  than  the  millions,  but  last  year  it 
was  $13,504,000,000  in  original  estimates.  Supplemental  estimates 
were  added,  giving  us  a  total  of  $30,365,463,993.74;  the  actual  appro- 
priations were  $25,266,194,173.53;  the  appropriations,  therefore, 
were  $5,101,259,820.18  less  than  the  estimates  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  Five  billions  of  dollars  difference  between  the  administra- 
tive estimates  and  the  congressional  appropriations  in  one  year. 
And  for  this  year  the  original  estimates  submitted  have  been 
$8,089,667,298.07.  We  haven't  got  the  supplemental  estimates 
as  yet. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  point  that  I  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
when  the  responsibility  and  the  assumption  of  responsibility  is 
shifted,  the  normal  reaction  is  to  leave  the  initiative  witn  the  detailed 
spending  service  where  the  estimates  uniformly  in  every  jurisdiction 
ttat  I  know  of  where  that  practice  has  obtained  has  been  anywheie 
from  10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  larger  than  it  would  get  or  expected 
to  get.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  Illinois,  I  know  through 
recent  procedure  that  the  executive  undertakes  not  only  to  submit 
a  proposition,  but  also  to  assume  responsibility  for  everything  that 
goes  in  by  way  of  supplemental  reauests  or  amendments  during  the 
time  that  it  is  being  considered  by  tne  appropriating  body,  as  coming 
from  the  administration  that  he  controls.  You  So  not  have  that 
practice.  It  is  only  the  thing  that  the  executive  thinks  that  he  is 
willing  to  go  out  and  defend  on  the  stump  that  he  will  stand  for  as  a 
request  coming  from  his  subordinates. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Further  on  this:  I  have  observed  very  closely 
from  this  end  of  the  Avenue  three  Presidents.  Two  of  them  have 
never  mentioned  the  word  "economy"  or  advocated  economv  in 
public  expenditures  in  any  way  whatever.  They  seem  to  have  oeen 
absolutely  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  there  was  anything  to  be  done 
except  to  ask  for  money  and  get  it  ad  libitum  under  lump-sum 
appropriations.  Now,  how  would  you  expect  to  get  economy  and 
reductions  in  expenditures  and  taxation  from  an  Executive  who 
never  contemplates  a  reduction  in  expenditures  and  economy. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  would  say  that  you  could  not  expect  it,  if  you 
assume  that  the  Executive  is  not  to  be  responsible  for  bringing 
before  Congress  a  well  thought  out,  well  considered,  and  well  balanced 
program. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  But  they  are  responsible,  are  they  not,  in  a  way; 
they  ask  for  all  these  millions  and  oillions  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  No;  not  the  Executive;  it  comes  from  the  minis- 
terial agents  of  Congress  the  way  it  is  framed  up  now.  Under  the 
law  these  heads  of  bureaus 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  The  ministerial  agents  of  Congress; 
to  whom  do  you  refer  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  bureau  heads. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  are  the  ministerial  heads  of  the  executive. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Not  now. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cleveland,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
law  on  that  subject: 

That  hereafter  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  heads  of  the  several  executive  departments 
and  of  such  other  officers  authorized  or  required  by  law  to  make  estimates  to  furnish 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  October  of  each  year, 
their  annual  estimates  for  the  public  service,  to  be  included  in  the  Book  of  Estimates, 

And  such  officers  are  the  officials  of  the  independent  establish- 
ments; such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  certainly 
those  officers  are  not  the  agents  of  the  Congress;  they  are  the  agents 
of  the  executive  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  comes  of  the  definition  of  a  ministerial 
agent,  I  understand  that.  But  what  I  mean  is  this:  That  the  pur- 
pose of  that  is  not  to  frame  a  program  that  the  executive  win  be 
responsible  for;  it  is  to  give  information  to  the  Congress  as  to  what 
this  is  for,  so  that  the  Congress  will  come  to  a  decision  as  to  what  it 
will  be  asked  to  appropriate  for.  And  it  comes,  therefore,  to  be  a 
matter  of  congressional  leadership  as  to  what  the  budget,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  will  be.  That  is  not  a  matter  for  the  .President  to 
decide,  with  the  result  that  having  the  alternative  of  using  only  the 
the  veto  power  with  a  casual  conference  with  his  cabinet  beforehand, 
perhaps  having  in  mind  the  element  of  publicity  with  the  result  that 
the  bureau  head  or  person  in  charge  of  the  service  is  really  the  man 
that  functions  and  he  functions  in  response  to  a  request  from  Congress 
for  information  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee  and  with  no 
definite  program  before  that  committee,  that  committee  being 
charged  with  the  function  of  preparing  such  a  program. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  connected  with  one  appropriating  com- 
mittee. We  never  ask  for  a  man  out  in  the  field  spending  the  money; 
we  ask  for  the  head  of  the  department,  possibly. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  But  is  it  not  customary  to  have  the  heads  of  the 
departments  to  appear  ? 

Air.  Campbell.  lie  generally  comes  and  brings  these  men  with 
him;  but  they  come  as  his  agents  and  not  ours. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  My  idea  was  that  he  came  bringing  with  him  the 
information  for  these  committees. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Under  the  present  conditions  no  one  knows  what 
the  total  appropriations  are  until  the  end  of  a  Congress,  and  then  if 
there  is  any  issue  raised  that  issue  is  immediately  avoided  by  all 
parties  to  the  crime  and  putting  the  responsibility  somewhere  else, 
and  therefore  the  people  ha verrt  a  clear  conception  of  where  the 
responsibility  lies.  Now,  isn't  that  one  of  the  elements  of  advantage 
in  submitting  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  bringing  the  respon- 
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sibility  on  the  Executive  and  make  an  issue,  if  he  recommends  extrav- 
agant appropriations,  against  him,  which  will  be  clearly  understood 
by  the  y>rorle  ?  In  other  words,  through  publicity  and  the  fixing  of 
responsibility  don't  you  make  an  issue  of  economy  or  extravagance 
so  plainly  that  you  are  going  to  make  the  issue  plain  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  which  to-day  is  absolutely  confused;  is 
that  true  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  would  say  that  the  public  is  not  only  in  the 
condition  of  this  crowd  of  not  knowing,  but  Members  of  Congress  are 
in  the  same  position. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  And  furthermore,  with  respect  to  the  executive 
budget  I  would  say  that  no  executive  would  assume  to  perform  that 
function  unless  he  had  some  means  whereby  he  could  protect  himself 
against  hostile  criticism  when  he  or  his  agents  were  not  permitted  to 
be  present,  and  therefore  that  if  you  are  going  to  avail  yourself  of 
whatever  benefits  there  may  accrue  by  having  an  executive  proposal 
submitted  and  have  an  issue  and  not  wait  until  the  end  of  a  session 
to  have  a  committee  bringing  out  something  to  be  considered,  that 
you  must  also  provide  some  means  whereby  the  paity  responsible 
for  the  measure  can  explain  and  defend  it  and  make  the  critic  respon- 
sible as  well  as  himself  for  what  he  says,  for  irresponsible  criticism  is 
as  dangerous  as  criticism  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  do  that;  you  can  not  control  the 
press.  A  great  many  writers  on  the  budget  seem  to  have  been 
writing  on  a  subject  that  they  do  not  know  much  about.  They  have 
been  maligning  the  Congress  and  persisting  in  saying  that  Congress 
was  extravagant,  and  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  the  fault  au  lay 
with  Congress,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  20  years  there  have 
been  only  two  years  when  the  total  appropriations  of  Congress  were 
not  less  than  tne  estimates;  two  years  the  appropriations  exceeded 
the  estimates;  and  in  20  years  the  total  reduction  in  estimates  was 
over  $500,000,000.     And  if  we  take  this  year  it  is  over  $2,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Temple.  Isn't  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  rather  difficult  to  concen- 
trate responsibility  where  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
absolutely  restricts  the  powers  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Well,  now,  on  that  question  as  to  whether  criti- 
cism can  be  made  responsible  and  the  question  raised  by  Dr.  Temple, 
as  to  whether  or  not  under  our  system  of  Constitution  this  could  be 
done,  it  seems  to  me  possible  in  the  first  place  that  the  muckrakers' 
statements  are  accepted  because  they  are  unanimous. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  And  get  into  good  magazines. 

The  Chairman.  And  generally  false. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes ;  now,  my  question  is  this,  as  to  whether  or 
not  Congress  has  not  fallen  short  of  the  means  of  providing  against 
or  protecting  itself  against  that  kind  of  news  by  not  organizing  to 
bold  the  position  responsible  instead  of  simply  using  gag-rule  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  is  altogether  a  different  question  from  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Now,  the  only  way  you  can  make  the  opposition 
responsible  is  to  bring  them  out  and  make  them  face  the  men  they 
jre  attacking,  and  the  only  way  you  can  do  that  is  to  make  them 
'ace  the  men  and  divulge  their  information  or  make  them  admit 
they  are  speaking  without  information.     Now,  that  has  been  the 
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reason  for  the  opposition  leadership  in  places  where  you  have  a 
responsible  party.  And  it  was  not  on  the  motion  of  the  opposition 
that  it  was  done,  either;  it  was  done  on  the  motion  of  the  party  in 
power  in  order  to  protect  itself  against  just  this  kind  of  muckraking 
you  are  talking  about.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  there  is 
something  to  be  done  in  order  to  protect  Congress  from  muckraking, 
and  that  is  for  the  majority  to  force  the  other  party  to  come  out  and 
make  them  face  the  opposition  in  order  that  the  man  who  knows 
most  about  it,  make  the  opposition  support  his  attack. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  opposition  in  Congress  on  that 
proposition ;  it  is  a  unit  on  that  proposition ;  and  these  appropria- 
tions have  been  necessary  and  the  opposition  has  come  from  the 
outside. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  But  why  shouldn't  it  be  that  way  under  a  system 
that  the  bills  come  in  under  committees  and  not  by  the  administra- 
tion ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  are  based  altogether  on  the  Book  ot 
Estimates. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  True. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  recall  a  single  appropriation  that  has 
been  enacted  by  Congress  in  recent  years  that  has  not  been  based 
on  an  Executive  estimate.  Take  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill;  $900,- 
000,000  since  we  have  been  appropriating  for  rivers  and  harbors. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  True. 

The  Chairman.  And  every  item  asked  for  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Engineers  of  the  departments,  and  having  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Take  the  Post  Office  bill.  So  much  attack  has  been 
made  upon  it,  that  whether  it  is  for  a  small  place  or  for  New  York 
City,  the  appropriations  have  come  from  the  executive  departments. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Necessarily  the  estimates  must  come  from  the 
spending  officers.  They  have  come  from  the  spending  officers  di- 
rectly to  the  Congress.  It  must  come  from.  Congress  if  there  is  any 
report.  If  they  go  to  some  executive  officer  for  examination  it  has 
been  the  result  that  more  reductions  have  been  made  there  and  you 
will  find  in  States  where  they  have  adopted  the  executive  budget 
they  have  kept  the  budget  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  below  those 
that  were  taken  by  the  subordinates  to  the  executive.  But  you 
have  there  a  machinery  and  a  method  of  getting  a  balanced  program 
before  it  is  presented,  whereas  in  this  way  if  you  are  going  toltave 
any  cuts  in  any  way  against  these  men  who  are  promoters  and 
boomers  for  their  particular  branch  of  the  service  it  has  got  to  be 
in  a  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Doctor,  therefore  with  reference  to  an 
executive  budget,  just  before  we  pass  to  a  commission  budget,  you 
think  that  a  real  executive  budget  when  once  formulated  must  be 
followed  through  practically  without  amendment  by  the  legislature  i 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  would  not  say  without  amendments,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  with  restricted  rights  of  the  Members  to 
modify  it  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Except  to  reduce  it* 

The  Chairman.  To  reduce  it.  And  you  would  not  give  them  the 
right  to  increase  it  ¥ 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Except  by  special  act. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  special  act  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  By  special  bill ;  independent  Member's  bill.  In 
other  words,  Congress  should  not  be  deprived  from  providing  any 
organization  for  public  service  that  might  seem  best  simply  because 
the  President  did  not  put  it  in  his  measure,  or  was  not  willing  to 
accept  the  responsibility  if  it  were  urged  upon  him,  but  if  there  is 
to  be  any  way  whereby  a  Member  or  a  citizen  can  distinguish  what 
is  Executive  responsibility  from  that  of  the  initiative  of  435  Members 
of  the  House  and  96  Senators,  why  there  must  be  a  line  drawn  as 
between  things  which  are  accepted  as  administration  measures. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  the  commission  budget;  is  our  form  of 
Government  suited  for  a  commission  plan  of  budget  such  as  some  of 
the  States  have  adopted,  do  you  think  1 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Well,  I  would  say  that  the  theory  of  organiza- 
tion— the  executive  and  administrative  organization  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  ill  adapted  to  a  commission  government  and 
that  congressional  machinery  is  ill  adapted  to  an  executive  budget. 

The  Chairman.  The  commission  budget,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
provide  by  law  for  a  commission  that  shall  go  into  the  question  of 
estimates  and  expenditures  and  then  submit  to  Congress,  or  submit 
to  the  legislative  body  a  budget  of  the  necessary  expenditures  for  the 
next  ensuing  year  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  A  commission  budget;  commission  budgets  have 
developed  along  two  lines:  One  a  commissiom  made  up  entirely  of 
administrative  or  executive  personnel  that  are  formed  or  organized 
as  a  board  or  commission  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  various 
administrative  groups  and  commissions — it  is  only  in  States  where 
they  have  government  by  commission  form  or  organization  that  these 
obtain — various  administrative  boards  and  commissions  bringing 
their  estimates  before  a  supercommission,  we  may  say,  that  under- 
takes to  formulate  a  financial  plan  without  dictation  or  overlordship 
or  superiority  or  overriding  lordship  from  the  governor  or  executive. 

These  boards  are  commissioners  having  tenures  either  longer  than 
the  executives  or  being  ex  officio,  and  beyond  the  majority  and  beyond 
his  control ;  that  is  one  type.  Another  type  is  one  in  which  there  is 
a  mixture  of  administrative  and  legislative  personnel.  Usually  the 
legislative  personnel  being  ex  officio  the  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittees ana  the  chairmen,  perhaps,  of  the  two  houses,  but  a  personnel 
ex  officio  relating  to  matters  of  financial  policy  and  control,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  speakership,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  finance  officers, 
usually  independently  elected  and  others  appointed  by  the  governor, 
on  the  other  hand,  sitting  as  a  sort  of  joint  legislative  and  executive 
board  preparing  a  measure  to  be  brought  before  the  membership  of 
the  deliberative  body  deliberating  on  the  budget.  Now,  those  are 
the  two  kinds  of  commission  budgets  developed  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  are  19  of  tnose  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  think  there  are  19  executive  and  admini3trative 
boards  or  budgets.  There  is  California  and  Connecticut,  although 
that  was  repealed  in  1919,  and  there  is  Washington  and  Louisiana 
and  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  by  constitutional 
amendment,  and  Alabama  and  Montana  are  of  the  mixed  or  legis- 
lative type. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  study  in  regard  to  the  effi- 
ciency or  economy  that  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  this  new  type  of 
formulating  a  budget  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes;  in  this  way  that  we  have  attempted  to 
find  out  how  those  systems  have  operated  where  they  have  been  in 
use  long  enough  to  get  any  results,  and  of  course  the  first  result,  one 
of  passing  an  act  of  appropriations,  long  enough  to  have  any  action 
under  it;  and  the  second  result,  that  of  administration.  Now,  in 
Wisconsin,  Wisconsin  passed  her  budget  law — her  first  budget  law, 
I  think  was  passed  in  1911.  Rather  there  was  a  State  board  of 
public  control  organized  in  1911  to  make  inquiry  into  the  matter  of 
administration,  and  I  think  in  1913  they  passed  a  budget  law. 

But  the  results  of  that  from  an  administration  standpoint  or  point 
of  view,  have  been  very  good,  and  I  think  from  the  point  of  view  of 
plans  have  been  very  good,  but  the  whole  organization  of  the  State 
is  on  a  government  by  commission  basis  and  they  have  simply 
adopted  a  controlling  machine  here  that  lends  itself  to  effective  oper- 
ation with  that  kind  of  an  administration  machine,  and  with  their 
kind  of  legislative  organization.  The  whole  drift  of  public  law  in 
Wisconsin  for  the  last  20  years  has  been  to  minimize  and  practically 
short-circuit  the  powers  of  the  legislature  and  the  government  and 
administration  of  the  governor  and  to  put  both  the  powers  of  the 
legislature  and  the  executive  control  in  the  hands  of  a  multitude  of 
commissions  and  they  have  gone  to  the  point  of  passing  continually 
all  appropriations  for  those  commissions  so  that  tneir  appropriations 
were  made  really  to  make  them  in  the  nature  of  an  endowment  unless 
there  is  a  repeal  and  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  administration. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  kind  of  administration 
would  be  desirable  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Well,  leaving  out  of  the  question  whether  a  gov- 
ernment by  administration  plan  would  be  desirable,  we  haven't  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  no  responsible  effort  with  any 
elective  officer  for  a  budget  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  has  been  the  whole  purpose  and  the  whole 
vision  of  those  who  are  back  of  the  drive  in  Wisconsin  to  get  the 
government  out  of  politics,  as  they  call  it,  which  means  to  get  the 
administration  so  organized  that  no  one  who  is  elected  to  office  can 
have  anything  to. do  with  the  determination  or  direction  of  its  policies. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence  in  popular  govern- 
ment from  the  viewpoint  of  putting  the  people  in  control  of  the 
administration  except  by  their  own  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Putting  the  government  in  a  position  where  both 
the  legislature  and  the  government  can  buffet  about  the  ball  of 
responsibility  without  assuming  responsibility  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes;  and  definitely  taking  out  of  their  hands  the 
possibility  of  leadership  excepting  that  in  the  long  run  the  course  of 
public  opinion  will  so  run — in  the  lifetime  of  the  very  tenure  of  com- 
mission that  they  can  merely  shift  things  about  that  they  will  square 
with  the  public  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Now  take  the  legislative  commission  which  you 
have  referred  to  as  adopted  in  New  York  and  Arkansas.  Just  explain 
that  to  the  committee  if  you  will,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Well,  I  think  that  might  best  be  explained  by 
explaining  what  happened  in  New  York. 
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The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  In  New  York  they  did  actually  enact  into  law 
and  made  it  a  matter  of  statute  what  had  theretofore  been  the  prac- 
tiee,  of  providing  for  the  formulation  and  initiation  and  the  sponsoring 
of  appropriation  measures  in  a  committee  of  the  legislature.  It 
happens  that  in  their  system  they  halve  a  committee  in  each  of  the 
branches  of  the  legislature.  In  other  words,  while  they  have  various 
departmental  committees  for  the  initiation  of  measures,  as  there  are 
in  Congress,  when  it  came  to  a  matter  of  financial  responsibility  there 
was  a  central  or  certain  committee  that  undertook  to  receive  the 
estimates  and  have  hearings  and  formulate  as  an  expenditure  measure 
or  measures,  as  the  practice  runs  some  60  or  70  measures  usually 
came  out  sooner  or  later,  and  their  revenue  bills. 

Now,  the  law  of  1916,  called  the  Sage-Meyer  bill,  was  a  measure  to 

{trevent  the  thing  which  happened  before  wnen  the  governor  brought 
orth  his  measure,  to  this  extent,  at  least,  that  while  the  governor 
was  asked  to  submit  his  proposition  this  budget  committee,  as  we 
may  call  it,  made  up  ex  officio  of  certain  members,  other  members, 
and  provided  with  a  staff,  was  made  into  a  recess  commission,  or 
committee,  that  was  empowered  while  the  legislature  was  not  in 
session  to  make  investigations  of  departments  and  institutions  and 
to  receive  from  the  bureaus  their  estimates  and  to  critically  review 
them  and  to  prepare  a  summary  which  would  be  made  available  for 
the  committee  and  which  after  the  committee  had  passed  upon  it 
would  become  the  measure  before  the  appropriating  body.  Now, 
may  I  say  fi-st,  that  it  was  an  incorporation  into  law  of  practically 
the  prDpstion  made  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  here  in  Congress  when  he 
proposed  to  go  back  to  trie  ante  belium  practice  of  having  one  appro- 
priation committee,  and  partly,  however,  incorporated  Mr.  Sherley's 
provision  in  so  far  as  it  had  ex  officio  members  upon  it,  but  providing 
this  leadership,  you  might  say,  within  the  appropriating  body  itself. 
Now,  what  has  happened  there  has  been  that  the  appropriation 
measure  has  not  been  brought  before  the  house  before  near  the  end 
of  its  session.  Nobody  has  known — although  the  governor  has  sub- 
mitted in  an  advisory  capacity  just  as  definite  a  proposition  as 
before — the  committee  butchered  it,  although  he  has  submitted  such 
an  estimate,  until  Albert  E.  Smith  was  governor;  during  Mr.  Whit- 
man's administration  they  had  before  them  this  proposition. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  the  definite  proposal  of  the  governor? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  definite  proposal  of  the  governor;  that  went 
before  the  committee  and  the  committee  went  into  its  hearings  and 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  and  with  various  amendments  it  was 
brought  out  by  the  end  of  the  session  and  went  through  practically 
without  discussion,  and  was  passed  and  went  to  the  governor  and  the 
governor  exercising  his  power  of  veto,  really  holding  that  so  far  as 
wie  public  went  the  governor's  inquiries  and  hearings  for  the  purpose 
of  exercising  veto,  being  the  only  publicity  given.  Now,  that  is  the 
way  the  thing  has  worked  out  there.  The  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  legislative  budget,  I  think,  we  may  say,  is  this,  that  the 
legislative  body  initiates  through  a  committee,  and  they  are  to  be 
passed  upon  by  its  membership. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  committee  is  in  session  continually  1 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes;  it  is  a  recess  committee;  and  it  undertakes 
to   review    expenditures;  the    committee    undertakes    to    conduct 
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inquiries ;  to  exercise  the  functions  of  criticism  and  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  leadership.  The  executive  supplying  information  requested 
and  exercising  the  function  of  veto  or  disapproval  and  for  that  pur- 
pose giving  publicity  in  certain  hearings  after  the  bill  has  been  passed 
where  he  goes  independently  into  the  matter  that  has  been  discussed 
in  the  committee  room,  but  which  had  not  been  discussed  on  the 
floor.  Now,  as  distinct  from  that,  in  Illinois,  for  example,  the  other 
place  where  the  executive  budget  is  more  fully  operated ;  the  budget 
is  initiated,  the  executive  has  reviewed  the  estimates  or  expenditures 
and  revised  and  reduced;  the  executive  has  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  plan  or  the  program  that  is  incorporated  in  the  request  as 
well  as  going  before  the  body  and  submitting  himself  to  inquiry  with 
respect  to  possible  expenditures. 

in  other  words,  putting  himseEf  in  the  position  of  accountability. 
The  legislative  committee  has  put  itself  in  a  position  of  inquiry  and 
criticism  and  approval  or  disapproval,  and  in. Illinois,  for  example, 
the  governor  imposed  upon  every  member  of  the  administration  a 
definite  rule  that  no  member  of  the  administration  should  approach 
any  member  of  the  legislative  body  with  requests  for  increases  until 
or  after  it  had  gone  through  the  regular  channels;  there  was  only 
one  exception  so  far  as  I  could  find  out  that  obtained  where  an 
appropriation  for  $50,000  went  through  for  damage  for  flooded  lands 
along  a  river  and  that  had  not  come  into  the  proper  channel  and  the 
man  was  reprimanded  and  the  governor  vetoed  the  item  and  cut  it 
out  of  the  bill  when  it  came  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  constitution  the  governor  can  veto 
individual  items  in  appropriation  bills  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  understand  so.  There  is  one  thing  that  has 
not  been  developed.  May  I  say  this,  that  in  the  22  States  that  have 
adopted  the  executive  budget  about  half  of  them  have  undertaken 
to  do  it  without  any  change  in  their  administrative  organization,  the 
result  being  that  the  executive  has  been  so  seriously  handicapped, 
that  I  think  we  may  say  that  it  has  had  almost  no  effect  on  the 
practice,  and  surely  has  not  accomplished  the  purpose  of  fixing 
responsibility  or  of  giving  publicity,  throwing  the  light  of  day  on 
what  was  going  on  or  what  was  proposed. 

In  other  words,  in  the  case  where  the  executive  budget  has  been 
attached  to  the  executive  machinery  they  have  attempted  to  do  it 
without  the  change  of  a  machine  that  was  not  adapted  to  that  kind 
of  attachment,  and  which  in  itself  was  really  a  government  by  com- 
mission organization,  or  a  very  much  decentralized  organization,  with 
no  thought  given  to  fixing  the  responsibility.  In  fact,  the  whole 
-purpose  was  to  make  the  executive  impotent,  and  in  most  of  the  places 
make  the  legislatures  impotent,  both  Dy  inhibitions  of  amendment  to 
the  constitution  and  restricting  the  powers  of  the  legislature  by  lim- 
iting the  length  of  theic  sessions,  by  making  their  sessions  once  in 
two  years,  and  in  various  other  ways  I  have  adverted  to,  the  whole 
thing  has  been  a  degeneration,  you  might  say,  or  a  working  away  from 
the  theory  of  responsibility,  with  the  idea  of  getting  down  to  the 
conscience  of  a  commission  that  was  free  from  obligations. 

Now,  with  that  kind  of  machinery  they  attempted  to  graft  on  the 
executive  body,  and  so  far  as  I  can  make  out  it  has  been  a  signal 
failure;  whereas,  in  certain  other  States,  notably  Illinois,  and  follow* 
ing  Illinois,  in  this  last  year,  Idaho  and  Nebraska,  they  have  under- 
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taken  to  install  another  kind  of  administrative  machine,  one  that 
heads  up  to  the  governor,  one  similar  to  that  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  in  that  they  have  undertaken  to  develop  executive  budget 
procedure.  Therefore  I  would  say,  in  repsonse  to  your  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  experience  in  the  States  would  indicate  that  if 
the  United  States  Government  is  going  to  develop  a  budget  pro- 
cedure it  either  ought  to  be  along  the  line  of  a  further  development 
and  a  better  allocation  of  the  Government  responsibility  on  the  theory 
that  the  President  is  the  head  of  administration,  or  it  ought  to 
be  on  the  theory,  with  properly  underlying  developments,  that  all 
the  initiative  in  matters  of  administration,  program,  and  finance 
should  come  from  the  committees  in  Congress  and  not  from  the  ad- 
ministration. It  ought  to  accept  one  theory  or  the  other;  and  what- 
ever it  should  do,  it  should  develop  a  procedure  that  would  be 
consistent. 

Mr.  Good.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  a  change  in  the 
system  of  audit  and  control  of  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Well,  the  audit  and  control  of  expenditures  in 
any  event  ought  to  be  so  organized  for,  and  developed,  that  Con- 
gress would  have  an  independent  source  of  information — the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  think,  without  any  question,  there  is  a  well 
recognized  function  of  independent  auditorship  in  any  large,  going 
concern,  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  giving  of  information  to  the 
members  of  the  controlling  body. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  in  'mind  the  system  that  prevails  in 
England,  where  they  have  a  controller  and  auditor  general  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  have  in  mind  the  system  that  is  usually  found 
in  corporations,  the  system  that  has  been  utilized,  or  is  being  utilized, 
in  the  executive  budget  States  in  this  country,  where  there  is  an 
independent  auditor. 

Now,  I  may  say  that  the  independent  auditorship  in  the  States 
in  this  country  has  not  been  very  thoroughly  developed.  The  super- 
vision of  expenditures  has  been  very  thoroughly  developed  here  in  the 
office  of  the  comptroller  in  order  to  prevent  expenditures  being  made 
in  a  way  that  is  not  authorized.  That  has  been  developed.  But  from 
the  viewpoint  of  informing  Congress  with  respect  to  the  things  that 
are  to  be  brought  to  its  critical  attention,  wnether  of  expenditures 
or  estimates,  that  has  not  been  developed  here,  and  it  has- not  been 
developed  to  any  great  extent  in  the  States.  But  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  for  example,  and  in  the  State  of  California  and  in  Ohio  and 
in  Wisconsin,  in  the  States  both  of  the  commission  and  of  the  execu- 
tive type,  they  have  undertaken  to  provide  a  machinery  whereby 
some  responsible  financial  agency  can  review  the  administration 
needs  before  authorization  is  given  to  spend,  after  the  budget  has 
been  passed. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  system  of  allotment  that  is  imposed,  and, 
so  I  understand,  it  has  been  in  use  here  in  the  Indian  Office,  for 
example,  or  as  it  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  during  the 
war  emergency,  whereby  a  large  appropriation  having  been  made 
before  this  is  available  for  use  by  particular  officers,  they  are  required 
°n  occasion  to  make  a  requisition  and  to  support  this  requisition  with 
reasons,  and  to  have  it  approved,  before  they  are  authorized  to  spend 
the  money,  that  being  a  means  of  putting  the  executive  in  the  saddle 
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during  the  time  the  money  is  being  spent.    Now,  that  is  the  way  it 
works  out  in  the  executive  States. 

But  in  the  commission  States  it  is  the  commission  that  has  this 
facility  given,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  developed,  and  you  have  the 
executive  relieved  from  that  responsibility. 

In  California  and  in  Wisconsin,  for  example,  the  commission  is 
.very  largely  relieved. 

In  Ohio  it  has  not  operated  very  effectively  because  the  budget 
commissioner,  as  he  is  called,  the  reviewing  agent  there,  is  dependent 
on  cooperation  with  the  auditor,  and  the  auditor  is  an  independently 
elected  officer,  and  he  has  not  cooperated;  and  there  has  been  that 
kind  of  proceedings  in  vogue. 

I  will  say  that  there  are  two  essentially  different  auditing  func- 
tions aside  from  the  preparing  of  a  budget.  One  has  to  do  with  the 
regularity  and  legality  of  expenditures,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  amount  expended  and  the  manner  of  expenditure  comes  properly 
within  the  authorization. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  you  provide  that  congressional  authority 
might  raise  that  question  of  legality  of  expenditure  before  contract 
was  made  or  before  expenditure  was  made  by  the  departments  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  very  often  done.  That  is  the  British 
system.  That  is,  the  comptroller  general  is  an  official  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  order  that  he  may  pass,  apparently,  and  have  brought 
to  his  attention,  subject  to  his  approval  or  disapproval,  every  current 
transaction,  he  must  approve,  but  his  approval  is  upon  the  expendi- 
ture and  not  on  the  exercise  of  discretion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
purpose  is  a  proper  purpose. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  auditor,  the 
comptroller  general,  if  he  sees  fit,  may  stop  an  expenditure? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Only  in  so  far  as  it  is  known  what  his  decision 
b  to  be  after  it  has  been  made.  In  other  words,  he  will  not  allow  it, 
and  the  person  making  the  expenditure  will  have  to  bear  it  as  a  per- 
sonal obligation,  and  it  is  not  a  proper  charge  against  the  exchequer, 
naturally  ne  is  in  position  to  inhibit  an  illegal  expenditure,  but  his 
review  comes  after  the  fact,  whereas  the  executive  reviewing  body's 
inhibition  comes  before  the  fact. 

Mr.  Hawley.  If  we  should  establish  that  system,  should  this 
congressional  authority  have  the  power  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  an  expenditure  and  prevent  it  if  it  thinks  it  is  illegal  ? 

Air.  Cleveland.  Well,  ordinarily,  in  the  normal  course  of  evente 
here  I  think  the  Comptroller  would  not  have  that  brought  to  his 
attention  except  by  some  expending  officer  who  wanted  to  preclude 
the  personal  liability. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Does  it  require  that  it  should  be  brought  to  his 
attention  for  his  information  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  would  say  that  a  system  such  as  that  "would 
tend  to  invade  the  realm  of  executive  responsibility  and  executive 
discretion  to  such  an  extent  that  he  would  have  to  be  practically  tho 
executive;  where,  if  the  machinery  is  provided,  it  require*  the  execu- 
tive officer  to  come  before,  we  will  say,  your  budget  bureau,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  assuming  that  that  is  your  means  of  going  into  these 
questions — to  come  before  it  and  present  a  requisition  for  a  month, 
or  for  a  purpose,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  to  have  that  inquired  into 
if  need  be,  and  have  that  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  executive, 
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so  if  there  is  anything  questionable,  it  may  be  stopped  before  the 
horse  has  been  stolen;  that  that  i3  a  machinery  that  is  essential 
became  it  is  administrative  in  type,  and  is  not  a  part  of  a  reviewing 
machinery  that  has  to  do  with  accountability,  primarily. 

Mr.  Hawley.  This  congressional  authority,  then,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  stop  an  illegal  expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Oh,  yes;  if  it  comes  to  his  attention.  But  ho  is 
not  in  a  position  to  say  that  he  will  not  make  that  a  charge  on  the 
public  Treasury,  even  after  it  has  been  spent;  and  if  the  spending 
officer  is  personally  liable  for  it,  either  to  get  it  back  or  to  pay  it  out 
of  his  own  pocket  which  is  the  present  system,  then  they  are  going 
to  ask  him  a  good  many  questions,  and  if  they  have  any  doubts  at 
all,  the  question  is,  when  in  doubt,  to  go  the  the  comptroller,  and  the 
law  permits  anyone  in  doubt  to  ask  for  advance  information,  which 
is  binding. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Doctor,  I  can  see  where  it  might  be  a  sort  of  invasion 
of  the  Executive  function  for  the  auditor  general  to  undertake  to 
pass  upon  the  inception  of  an  expense,  but  would  that  be  true  in 
passing  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  an  expenditure  was 
allowed  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  would  say  that  such  an  absolute  requirement 
that  all  requisitions  of  funds  should  pass  before  a  comptroller  before 
they  are  passed  upon  by  some  administrative  bureau,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Executive  as  to  whether  or  not  he  would  authorize 
them,  would  simply  gum  up  the  works  without  any  purpose,  because 
his  purpose  there  is  to  look  after  the  legality,  and  n  a  man  is  made 
responsible  for  dealing  not  in  accordance  with  law,  he  is  going  to  see 
the  comptroller  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  It  is  an  entirely 
different  purpose.  One  is  an  entirely  executive  purpose,  which  has 
to  do  with  tne  direction  of  service,  how  the  money  is  to  be  spent, 
assuming  that  Congress  can  not  foresee  every  little  expenditure. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Suppose  that  a  department  is  making  contracts  to 
purchase  a  certain  Ikind  of  automobile  trucks,  and  another  depart- 
ment is  going  to  contract  for  a  thousand  of  those  at  an  advanced 
price — at  a  different  price.  Should  this  comptroller  general  have 
the  right  to  raise  the  question  with  the  department  that  it  ought  not 
to  make  that  purchase  at  that  price,  there  being  other  departments, 
or  another  department,  purchasing  the  same  things  at  another  price 
which  is  less  than  that  which  the  second  department  is  contracting  f 

Mr.  Cleveland.  T  should  say  Judge  Warwick  is  the  man  who 
could  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  are  making  the  plan.  I  want  to  know  whether 
in  vour  judgment  he  should  have  that  authority. 

Sir.  Cleveland.  I  would  say  that  the  advice  of  the  auditor  general 
or  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general,  so  far  as  his  administration 
is  concerned,  should  be  on  the  initiative  of  the  administration,  but 
in  so  far  as  Congress  goes,  it  should  be  at  the  initiative  of  the  auditor; 
in  other  words,  that  if  anything  has  gone  wrong,  the  Congress  should 
be  informed. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Why  should  he  not  be  permitted  to  prevent  things 
going  wrong  when  he  knows  they  are  going  wrong? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  possibly  might  be  a  desirable  thing,  if  there 
is  any  way  of  bringing  it  to  Ins  attention  without  having  knowledge 
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in  advance  of  the  intentions  of  the  administration.  The  comptroller 
general  would  be  busy  enough  in  reviewing  their  acts  without  going 
into  their  intentions,  because  he  can  review  their  intentions  after  the 
act,  and  hold  them  responsible. 

Mr.  Good.  You  see,  this  is  the  advantage  of  creating  a  system  of 
independence. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  should  say  so.     There  ought  to  be  one  inde- 

Sendent  auditorship,  and  there  should  be  an  auditor  in  each  executive 
enartment — — 

Mr.  Good.  A  purely  executive  auditorship  in  each  department  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes;  and  a  purely  independent  means  of  bringing 
executive  judgment  to  bear  on  administrative  questions  before  the 
results  are  obtained. 

I  should  say  that  the  person  that  is  going  to  serve  the  executive 
must  be  trusted.  The  executive  is  not  going  to  take  the  judgment 
of  somebody  he  does  not  trust,  whereas  Congress  is  looking  for  inde- 
pendent judgments.  They  are  not  looking  for  partisan  or  colored 
views.  What  they  want  is  a  judicial  statement  for  the  information 
of  everybody,  and  therefore  I  think  that  the  independent  auditorship 
ought  to  be  a  quasi  judicial  function  and  on  a  quasi  judicial  tenure 
basis. 

Mr.  Good.  You  have  had  some  tables  in  regard  to  the  legislation 
in  various  States  with  regard  to  the  budget  i 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Good.  When  you  come  to  revise  your  remarks,  I  wish  you 
would  put  that  analysis  in  the  record,  so  that  we  may  have  it  before  us. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Before  we  close,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Cleveland  two  or  thereto  more  questions. 

Mr.  Good.  Very  well.  We  have  another  man  here,  however,  to 
be  heard. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Under  your  suggestion,  the  budget  comes  to  Con- 
gress. In  your  judgment,  is  it  better  for  that  to  come  to  one  com- 
mittee or  to  the  number  of  committees  we  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  would  say  that  if  you  have  an  executive  budget, 
if  you  de'  ide  in  favor  of  the  exe  utive  budget,  or  carry  out  the 
evident  spirit  of  the  bills  that  are  now  before  Congress,  it  would  be 
necessary  only  to  have  in  mind  the  purpose  of  such  inquiry  in  order 
to  settle  that  question.  That  is,  the  purpose  would  be  to  provide 
for  and  develop  and  give  information  ne  essary  to  leadership,  to  a 
whole  membership;  and  therefore  you  might  have  as  many  com- 
mittees as  you  desire,  but  they  should  be  of  two  kinds.  One  should 
be  for  the  proposing  leadership,  the  sponsorship  for  the  thing  sug- 
gested, and  the  other  should  be  for  a  critical  arrangement  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  Hawley.  So  that  it  might  come  to  one  or  to  several  committees  1 

Mr.  Cleveland.  You  might  have  as  many  committees  as  you 
desired. 

Mr.  Hawley.  These  committees,  I  take  it,  could  modify  proposals 
of  the  executives  if  they  thought  it  wise? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  committees  that  were  there  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  or  advancing  the  measure  necessarily  would  act  in  the 
capacity  of  friendly  counsel,  and  might  bring  about  all  sorts  of 
amendment  with  the  approval  of  the  executive;  and  so  the  opposi- 
tion, through  its  opposition,  might  show  barriers  to  avoid  which  might 
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be  desirable;  but  the  amendment  would  come  as  the  proposition  of 
the  executive. 

Mr.  Hawley.  No  amendment,  then,  could  be  made  by  a  committee 
reporting  to  the  House,  except  with  the  approval  of  tne  executive? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Or  except  to  recommena  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Hawley.  When  the  bill  comes  reported  by  a  committee, 
suppose  there  were  several  committees  and  they  reported  individual 
bills,  and  it  comes  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  would  you  allow  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  offer  amendments  decreasing  or  increasing 
the  items  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Decreasing  or  increasing  the  items? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes.  Suppose  they  recommend  125,000  for  some 
particular  purpose.  World  you  suggest  that  an  individual  member 
could  reduce  that  to  $20,000  or  offer  an  amendment  increasing  it  to 
$30,000? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  If  it  were  made  in  order,  if  it  were  a  question  in 
order,  to  reduc'e,  then  it  would  be  open  for  any  Member  to  make 
such  a  motion. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  rules  of  the  House, 
because  we  can  amend  them.  Wnat  would  your  suggestion  be  for 
orderly  procedure  along  the  lines  of  your  talk  ?  ShoUd  an  individual 
member,  if  it  was  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  have  the  right  to  offer  an 
amendment  there,  decreasing  or  increasing  an  item? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  would  say  that  that  would  go  along  with  and 
be  consistent  with  this  if  it  was  for  decreasing,  but  not  for  increasing. 
In  other  words,  if  you  are  going  to  hold  the  executive  responsible  for 
the  totality  of  the  budget  bill,  vou  could  not  give  to  every  Member 
the  right  to  increase  it  and  still  hold  him  responsible. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Of  course  no  amendment  would  go  in  without  a 
majority  vote. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Policies  are  as  frequently  adopted  in  this  country  by 
the  legislative  as  by  the  executive,  and,  the  policy  being  adopted, 
the  method  is  to  make  an  appropriation  for  carrying  it  out  or  carrying 
it  on.  If  the  membership  of  the  House  could  not  oner  an  amendment 
increasing  an  item  to  expand  a  function  of  the  Government,  then  the 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  House  generally,  or  the  power  on  the 
part  of  tne  House  generally,  to  institute  policies  for  the  public  good 
would  be  taken  away. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Not  at  all,  because  each  one  would  have  that 
power,  but  it  would  have  to  come  in  as  an  ordinary  bill  in  order  not 
to  confuse  responsibility. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  chance  would  an  independent  bill  have  in 
such  a  case  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Byrns.  With  the  disapproval  of  the  President,  when  he  has 
disapproved  it  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  only  assumption  is  that  he  could  not  smuggle 
it  into  the  bill,  because 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  could  not  be  smuggled  in.  They  would  read  it  at 
the  White  House.  They  read  them  at  the  White  House,  and  the 
Executive  has  a  recommendation  that  that  increase  has  been  made 
for  a  public  purpose. 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  But,  too,  when  he  gets  a  bill  with  40  or  50  changes 
of  that  kind  in  it,  he  has  got  to  either  approve  or  disapprove  the  whole 
measure,  has  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Or  else,  if  he  is  going  to  adopt  the  policy  of  not 
approving  anything  that  he  has  not  previously  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, then  the  leadership  of  Congress  in  the  matter  of  instituting 
policies  or  developing  policies  is  largely  nullified. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  But  (here  are  no  methods  by  which  the  President 
can  veto  an  item  of  an  appropriation;  and  even  if  ho  could,  an  item 
in  tm  appropriation  bill  it  is  possible  could  no^be  cut  out  without 
destroying  the  plan,  the  way  the  thing  comes  out  of  a  committee,  m> 
that  the  thing  has  got  to  be  taken  as  a  whole  if  you  are  going  to  affix 
responsibility  to  it. 

Now,  the  reason  as  against  the  increase,  that  is  against  the  rule 
which  permits  decreases  to  be  made,  but  not  increases,  from  the  floor, 
or  amendments  to  that  effect,  is  to  not  confuse  responsibility  with 
respect  to  a  new  thing  or  additional  thing,  and  confine  it  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  thing  ^hich  is  proposed.  Jsow,  if  the  thing  proposed 
is  reduced,  you  would  still  have  the  thing  proposed 

Mr,  Hawley.  I  am  speaking  of  an  item  of  the  bill,  reported  by  the 
committee,  to  be  increased  on  the  floor  of  the  House  lor  the  public 
good.     You  think  that  ought  not  be  allowed  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  will  say  this,  that  if  it  is  allowed  it  destroys  the 
line  cf  responsibility,  and  it  will  give  you  a  confused  result.  Now, 
the  question  i3  w  hether  you  want  to  preserve  that  line.  If  you  do 
want  to  preserve  it,  I  would  say  you  would  have  to  make  an  increase 
or  an  additional  item  the  subject  cf  independent  consideration. 

Mr.  Hawley.  If  the  Members  have  no  right  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  express  their  judgment  as  to  a  policy  by  increasing  the 
appropriation  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  service,  but  must  take 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee,  then  they  simply  become  a  sort 
of  rubber  stamp  numbering  bonds. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  No;  the  committee  acts  on  a  purpose,  and  quite 
a  cLTerent  purpose.  The  committee  purpose  would  be  to  promote  or 
defeat  the  executives'  proposition. 

Mr.  Hawley.  We  have  another  purpose  outside  of  thit.  We  have 
the  purpose  of  serving  the  welfare  of  the  country.  That  is  our  prin- 
cip  1  ret  son  for  being  here,  if  I  understand  the  functions  of  a  Kep- 
resent alive  or  Senator.  We  can  only  express  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  in  the  form  of  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
operations  of  the  sen  ice. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Now,  if  we  are  going  to  say  that  an  executive  budget 
submitted  by  a  committee  and  reported  by  that  committee  mast  not 
be  changed,  then  the  power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  serve 
the  country  Is  destroyed,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  would  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Hawley,  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Because  the  purpose  of  the  committee  sessions  at 
the  present  time — that  is,  assuming  that  you  want  to  preserve  execu- 
tive responsibility  the  purpose  of  the  committee  sessions  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  of  their  inquiry  is  to  prepare  a  measure.  Now,  the 
Member  of  the  House  has  just  as  good  access,  and  just  as  good  an 
opportunity,  to  get  his  proposal  before  the  administration  budget 
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bureau  as  he  had  to  get  it  before  the  legislative  budget's  bureau,  and 
either  one  is  just  as  apt  to  turn  it  down. 

It  is  turned  down  in  the  one  budget  bureau  or  the  other.  Now,  in 
the  case  you  have  an  executive  or  legislative  budget  system,  his  only 
recourse  Is  to  go  on  the  floor  and  introduce  a  bill. 

Mr.  Good.  We  will  have  to  ask  Mr.  Cleveland  to  suspend  his  state- 
ment at  this  point,  because  Mr.  Loree  is  here  at  our  reoue3t,  and  he 
has  to  leave  town  at  4.30  o'clock.  We  can  recall  Dr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Hawley,  if  you  wish  to  ask  him  more  questions.  Do  you  expect  to 
be  here  to-morrow,  Doctor  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes;  I  expect  to  be  here  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending your  sessions,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Goon.  Yes.  There  are  some  further  questions  that  Mr.  Haw- 
ley wants  to  ask  you,  and  we  will  recall  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  F.  A.  CLEVELAND,  Resumed. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Dr.  Cleveland,  the  purpose  of  mv  questions  is  this: 
It  has  been  the  practice  now  in  Congress,  I  guess  from  the  beginning, 
for  individual  members  to  offer  amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  any  bill  that  is  pending,  under  the  five-minute  rule,  except  when 
they  are  brought  up  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules.  I  think  this 
committee  is  going  to  report  a  budget  bill,  a  bill  for  reform  in  the 
budget  system.  The  practical  problem  is  to  get  that  through  the 
House;  to  get  it  adopted  by  Congress;  and  the  purpose  of  my  ques- 
tions was  to  develop  a  reason,  if  it  became  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee to  eliminate  that  power  of  offering  amendments  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  by  individual  Members  or  groups  of  Members,  to  get 
into  the  record  a  sufficient  argument  to  meet  any  objection  that 
raigjht  exist  in  the  minds  of  Members.  That  was  the  reason  I  was 
asking  you  those  questions. 

Then  there  is  that  other  side  of  the  question,  of  the  inauguration 
of  policies  by  Members  of  the  Congress  as  a  whole.  If  you  have 
any  further  comments  to  offer  on  that,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  you, 
and  I  think  all  the  members  of  the  committee  would. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  occurred  to  me  in  response  to  that  question 
that  in  every  plan  that  has  been  proposed  for  an  executive  midget, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  make  certain  concessions  or  modifications  in 
order  to  meet  what  seemed  to  be  the  practical  requirements  of  the 
situation,  either  political  situation  or  other  situation,  and  with  that 
in  mind  I  think  you  will  find  that  there  is  not  an  executive-budget 
law  that  has  been  passed  in  this  country  that  has  gone  on  all  fours 
along  the  line  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  requirements,  in  principle, 
for  the  successful  or  the  most  successful  operation  of  an  executive 
budget.  That  is  to  say,  there  has  always  been  some  doubt  about  it. 
Usually  the  doubt  has  been  in  making  concessions  to  a  parliamentary 
or  legislative  practice.  For  example,  although  it  would  seem  that 
*nv  budget  procedure  must  necessarily  take  into  consideration  the 
rules  of  the  deliberative  body,  its  intent  and  purpose,  if  it  is  to  be 
made  effective,  that  there  has  been  no  effort  made  to  revise  the 
niles  in  any  place  except  where  constitutional  enactment  has  been 
rassed  or  amendments  have  been  passed,  and  then  only  by  way  of  a 
limitation. 

Mr.  Madden.  In  making  the  recommendation  for  the  executive 
budget  have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  distinction  between 
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the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  governments  of  the 
countries  where  they  do  have  executive  budgets? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madden.  Have  you  thought  about  the  fact  that  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  are  one  in  those  countries,  and  are  distinct  and 
separate  here  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  think  I  said,  before  you  came  in,  Mr.  Madden, 
that  I  would  not  be  in  the  position  of  advocating  one  kind  of  budget 
or  another  except  as  it  would  fit  the  organization  through  which  it 
had  to  work,  or  to  which  it  was  to  be  attached,  and  I  think  that  what- 
ever is  done,  if  it  is  anything  that  is  going  to  be  useful  it  will  have 
to  take  cognizance  either  of  the  existing  machine,  that  the  existing 
machine  is  going  to  be  continued,  or  of  the  changed  order  of  things, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  change. 

When  you  asked  me  whether  or  not  I  have  taken  into  account 
these  differences,  I  assumed  that  you  had  some  particular  element 
of  procedure  in  mind. 

Mr.  Madden.  No;  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  you  could  operate 
successfully  under  the  suggestion  which  you  have  made,  within  our 
form  of  Government.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  operate  under  vour 
suggestion  under  the  English  form  of  government,  for  instance,  where 
the  appropriating  body  is  the  executive  body. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  think  that  this  is  to  be  said,  that  under  any 
form  of  foreign  executive  budget  system  there  is  a  responsible  cabinet, 
if  that  is  wrhat  you  mean. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  And  that  here,  in  this  country,  we  have  not  a 
responsible  Cabinet  from  the  viewpoint  of  that  Cabinet  being  held 
responsible  to  the  representative  body  or  by  appeal  to  the  electorate. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  being  the  case,  what  would  you  think  about  the 
recommendation  just  made  by  the  gentleman  wTho  preceded  you  I 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  would  say  when  it  comes  down  to  the  question, 
the  whole  matter  of  budget  procedure  comes  down  to  the  question, 
of  whether  you  are  going  to  try  to  establish  executive  responsibility; 
and  secondly,  by  what  mean  are  you  going  to  have  the  means  of 
enforcing  responsibility  made  effective.  That  involves  the  question 
of  whom  you  arc  going  to  make  the  Executive  responsible  to.  If  you 
are  going  to  make  the  Executive  responsible  to  an  electorate,  or,  h* 
us  say,  first  to  a  representative  body,  to  Congress,  that  involves 
certain  steps  to  be  taken,  which  I  believe  can  be  taken  in  this  country 
if  they  are  desired. 

Mr.  Madden.  But  they  would  have  to  be  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment ? 

.  Mr.  Cleveland.  I  believe,  without  any  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  is,  I  believe  there  can  be  developed  in  this  country  an 
executive  cabinet  system  without  change  in  the  Constitution;  and 
then  there  is  the  further  question  to  be  considered,  and  squarely 
faced,  by  those  who  are  going  to  decide  whether  you  are  going  to 
have  an  executive  budget,  as  to  whether  you  want  that  to  go  Tur- 
ther;  namely,  as  to  whether  you  want  to  have  an  appeal  to  toe 
electorate.  Now,  those  are  two  links  in  the  chain  of  responsibility 
in  every  budget  system.  First,  the  question  of  responsibility  to  the 
appropriating  body,  or,  that  is,  this  constitutional  principle  of  con* 
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trol  over  the  purse.  It  is  an  assumption,  at  least,  if  you  are  going 
to  have  a  responsible  executive,  that  will  not  be  responsible  to  the 
appropriating  body.  Then  there  is  the  further  link  to  be  considered 
as  to  whethei  that  is  going  to  reach  to  the  electorate. 

Simply  taking  the  first  question  of  procedure,  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  power  over  the  purse  or  the  control  over  the  puise  is  going  to 
be  made  effective,  that  can  be  made  effective  either  by  the  electorate 
system  01  by  the  budget  system;  but  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  budget 
system  the  fundamental  supposition  is  that  the  executive  will  be 
responsible  at  least  to  the  legislative  body. 

Now,  under  our  Constitution  I  would  take  exception  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Loree  that  the  implication  initially  was  that 
there  should  be  an  absolute  division  between  the  executive  and  the 
congressional  bodies  so  far  as  accountability  and  responsibility  are 
concerned,  because  it  seems  to  have  been  the  fundamental  assump- 
tion in  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  in  the  discussion  of  the 
times  that  the  Executive  would  be  held  accountable  through  Con- 
gress, and  that  on  that  assumption  those  who  favored  the  Consti- 
tution at  that  time  actually  prepared  to  come  before  Congress  with  a 
financial  measure;  but  in  the  control  of  Congress  at  that  time  the 
party  in  control  or  the  leadership  refused  to  hand  it  to  them,  or 
rather  refused  his  request  to  come  before  them  and  submit  a  plan; 
and  after  the  experience  which  President  Washington  had  with 
the  subject,  that  the  Senate,  by  the  implications  of  the  discussion 
at  that  time  were  regarded  as  the  legislative  advisers  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  whole  theory  of  the  Constitution  was  set  aside  in  both  re- 
spects, arid  the  Senate  did  not  become  the  advisory  body  of  the  Execu- 
tive except  to  approve  matters  of  appointments. 

Mr.  Madden.  What  about  treaties  I    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Well,  and  matteis  of  foreign  policy.  The  heads 
of  departments,  as  pointed  out  at  that  time,  were  not  considered  as 
a  calinet,  at  all.  It  was  thought  of  initially  that  the  Senate  would 
be  advisers  and  that  the  heads  of  departments  would  be  merely 
clerical  or  ministerial. 

Mr.  Madden.  Is  not  that  what  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Now,  according  to  the  interpretation  given,  or 
the  analysis  of  our  development,  that  is  what  they  are  considered; 
that  instead  of  having  executive  leadership  by  reason  of  the  develop- 
ment of  leadership  in  the  standing  committees  of  Congress  the  execu- 
tive has  come  to  be  a  supervisor  of  administration,  the  leadership 
being  in  these  committees,  and  the  heads  of  departments  simply 
ministerial.  In  so  far  as  executive  action  is  concerned,  they  are 
ministerial.  But  nevertheless  we  have  not  developed  in  this  coun- 
try on  the  administrative  side,  while  we  have  the  machinery  upon 
which  to  attach  an  executive  budget,  we  have  not  developed  the 
practice;  and  on  the  legislative  side  we  have  not  the  machinery; 
so  that  we  have  a  machinery  on  the  legislative  side  which  is  adapted 
to  a  legislative  budget,  and  on  the  executive  side  a  machinery  which 
is  adapted  to  an  executive  budget,  and  they  have  not  been  brought 
together.  There  has  not  been  a  uniformity  of  development,  so  far, 
as  far  as  the  theory  of  budget  making  of  one  kind  or  another  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Madden.  They  ought  to  be  coordinated. 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  How  are  you  going  to  coordinate  them?  Along 
what  lines  of  executive  responsibility,  then,  are  you  going  to  make 
the  executive  responsible,  and  responsible  to  Congress  ?  Now,  I  am 
not  proposing  this  as  a  thing  to  be  accomplished;  I  am  only  saying 
that  in  case  it  is  the  desire  of  the  maj:rity  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  case  it  is  the  best  thought,  that  there  should 
be  a  responsible  Cabinet,  it  can  be  effected  by  change  of  the  rules, 
and  that  it  does  not  require  a  constitutiDnal  amendment. 

Mr.  Madden.  No  ;  they  are  not  recognized  under  the  Constitution, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  mean  our  Constitution  is  ample  for  doing  that, 
and  you  can  have  a  responsible  Cabinet  and  make  it  effective  t")  such 
an  extent  that  the  Presi  lent  could  not  have  anybody  in  the  Cabinet 
except  those  who  could  get  the  support  of  the  majority. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  some  other  kind  of  theory  of  gov- 
ernment established  here,  there  are  some  developments  that  could 
be  made.  But  my  point  is  that  whatever  be  tne  method  that  is 
undertaken  it  ought  to  be  consistent,  and  the  committee  should 
have  in  view  malting  the  whole  machinery  consistent. 

Mr.  Madden.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  explain  what  I  understood 
you  to  say.  In  recommending  an  executive  budget  with  the  right 
of  the  Chief  Executive,  if  I  may  so  state  it,  to  dictate  the  amount  of 
appropriations  without  the  right  of  the  Congress  to  modify  them 
except  downward,  would  there  not  be  likely  to  develop  a  tendency 
to  make  the  power  of  the  Executive  so  autocratic  that  it  would 
become  offensive  to  the  people? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Well,  assuming  that  the  Executive  were  respon- 
sible— that  is  if  you  look  upon  the  Cabinet  as  the  executive,  now— a 
responsible  Cabinet 

Mr.  Madden.  But  I  am  talking  about  the  President. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  If  you  are  speaking  of  the  President  as  the 
Executive,  with  a  four-year  tenure  established,  you  can  not  make  that 
assumption  consistent  with  the  executive  budget,  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  Congress.  The  only  way  to  make  an  executive  budget  con- 
sistent with  responsibility  to  Congress,  practically,  is  making  the 
Cabinet  responsible. 

Mr.  Madden.  With  the  power  in  the  President  to  select  the 
Cabinet,  and  with  only  the  necessity  for  a  confirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate, with  the  House  naving  no  jurisdiction,  how  could  you  shako 
away  any  part  of  the  responsibility  or  power  of  the  President  and 
not  disturb  the  relations  of  the  Cabinet  with  Congress  %  I  am  asking 
or  information. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  will  answer  from  the  viewpoint  involved, 
namely,  that  if  you  assume  executive  responsibility,  and  if  you 
assume  that  Congress  has  control  over  the  puise  and  can  and  will 
decide  whether  or  not  it  will  ^rant  or  refuse  the  requests  for  appro- 

E nations  made  by  the  Executive,  in  other  words  join  issue  witn  the 
Ixecutive,  then  you  must  face  the  contingency  which  you  now  face 
as  to  what  will  happen  when  you  have  a  deadlock.  At  present, 
when  you  have  a  deadlock,  the  only  thing  that  you  can  look  forward 
to  is  a  compromise.     Otherwise  there  is  no  appropriation. 

Mr.  Hawley.  There  is  a  possibility  of  passing  it  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  But,  assuming  that  you  have  not  a  two-thirds 
majority,  which  seldom  happens,  as  a  broad  proposition;  now, 
assuming  that  you  have  not  two- thirds  majority  in  favor  of  your 
budget  or  appropriation  act,  assuming  that  there  is  a  deadlock  and 
the  Executive  is  going  to  stand  by  his  plan,  and  Congress  is  going  to 
say  that  they  will  not  appropriate  for  that  plan,  the  only  thing  you 
can  now  face  is  a  compromise.  Otherwise,  your  administration 
expires  on  the  30th  of  June  by  law. 

Then  you  must  have  a  compromise,  which  is  simply  a  confusion  of 
responsibility  again,  or  you  must  choose  between  some  method  of 
making  the  Executive  command  the  support  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  compel  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  come  to  the  terms  laid  down  by  a 
majority  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes;  if  you  are  going  to  make  the  Executive 
responsible  and  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  control  the  purse  and 
an  administration  thorough  control  over  the  purse,  the  administra- 
tion has  to  come  to  Congress,  ultimately,  and  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress, and  if  that  is  a  desirable  thing  to  do  in  the  interest  of  defining 
and  locating  responsibility,  then  the  only  attitude  for  Congress  to 
take  in  case  it  can  not  approve  this  budget  as  it  is  submitted  under 
the  conditions  which  will  preserve  that  responsibility,  is  to  say, 
"We  do  not  care  to  consider  your  plan  any  further,  and  we  do  not 
care  to  consider  any  plan  by  the  people  that  put  up  this  plan." 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  the  same  condition  that  prevails  now, 
exactly. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  And  then  what  can  the  President  do.  under  such 
circumstances  ?  The  only  thing  that  a  President  could  ao,  assuming 
that  the  people  supported  him,  would  be  to  reorganize  his  Cabinet 
so  that  he  could  get  a  majority,  so  that  they  would  bring  in  a  plan 
that  would  get  the  support  of  a  majority.  Now,  that  is  entirely 
consistent  with  our  Constitution,  although  it  is  entirely  opposed  to 
our  practice,  and  is  entirely  opposed  to  all  thinking  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Madden.  Have  you  proposed  in  the  recommendations  that, 
you  make  that  the  Cabinet  would  act  as  such  in  the  making  of  a 
budget,  and  not  the  bureau  itself  $ 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  there  be  executive  responsibility  and  soli- 
darity of  responsibility  in  the  Cabinet,  as  being  the  proper  executive 
advisers  and  the  advisers  of  the  President  in  the  conduct  of  business. 

Mr.  Madden.  In  other  words,  you  place  that  responsibility  squarely 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Cabinet  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  have  an  executive 
budget  operating  under  a  four-year  tenure  in  this  country  on  any 
other  plan  than  that  of  having  a  responsible  Cabinet;  but  my  point 
is  that  a  ra*p audible  Cabinet  is  entirely  consistent  with  our  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  only  inconsistent  with  our  practice  and  our  type  of 
political  reasoning  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Madden.  And  on  the  assumption  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
obtain  such  a  desired  end  as  you  suggest  at  an  early  date,  what 
alternative  would  you  then  suggest  to  get  some  halfway  measure 
that  might  be,  in  a  measure,  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  would  say  that  the  alternative  would  be,  that  is 
assuming  that  it  is  desired  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  an  executive 
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budget  as  distinguished  from  a  legislative  budget,  because  the  con- 
gressional budget  is  not  adapted  to  the  Federal  scheme,  at  all;  h  i* 
one  or  the  other — now  assuming  that  this  is  for  its  own  advantage, 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Government  as  well  as  more  consistent  with 
popular  opinion  to  have  the  Executive  responsible  for  taking  the 
initiative  on  matters  of  administrative  and  financial  concern,  and  t" 
have  Congress  as  a  representative  body  to  sit  as  a  grand  jury  »f 
inquest,  and  final  determination  of  matters  of  policy,  with  power  t» 
initiate  in  so  far  as  it  did  not  confuse  responsibility:  assuming  tht: 
then  I  would  say  that  if  steps  are  taken  to  define  responsibility,  and 
lead  the  country  and  its  machinery  of  government  up  to  a  practice 
with  clear  definition  of  responsibility,  that  then  the  issue  could 
be  settled,  and  settled  by  making  it  a  public  issue. 

Mr.  Madden.  How  are  you  going  to  make  it  a  public  issue  if  the 
President  has  the  power  to  dismiss  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  sub- 
stitute others  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  would  say  it  could  be  made  a  public  issue  in 
this  way.  Let  us  assume,  now.  that  you  had  such  a  budget  propc^ai 
now  in  such  a  budget  mechanism  now  in  operation,  which  required 
the  administration  to  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  a  definite 
program  of  administration  and  a  definite  scheme  of  finance:  assum- 
ing that  the  line  of  responsibility  is  to  be  kept  clear  to  come  before 
Congress. 

Now,  in  the  meantime  let  us  further  assume  that  there  had  been  a 
proper  organization  in  Congress  to  thoroughly  prepare  for  the  con- 
sideration of  such  a  proposal  or  budget,  by  those  who  stand  in  general 
policy  against  the  administration  as  critics,  and  by  those  who  stand 
ior  it.  proadministration.  as  promoter*  of  this  measure. 

Assume  that  this  measure  is  brought  up.  and  it  is  brought  int" 
a  committee  of  the  whole  procedure,  with  all  this  preparation,  with 
the  opposition  counsel  present,  we  will  say.  and  with  the  members 
of  the  administration  there  to  explain  and  defend.  Now,  if  you  will 
foDow  your  analogy  you  would  have  two  possible  actions: 

In  the  first  place,  this  matter  might  come  up  on  a  motion  of 
opposition,  of  lack  of  confidence,  we  will  say;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
motion  to  the  effect  that  they  would  not  consider  the  budget  at  all 
because  they  did  not  trust  the  people  who  were  in  charge  of  tht* 
administration:  that  the  people  who  made  up  the  budget  were  not 

the  people  who  might  be  trusted  by  the .  and  they  were 

not  trusted:  and  they  did  not  care  to  spend  their  time  on  it  at  ail 
what  is  ordinarily  known  as  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence,  and  which 
would  require  at  once  that  there  be  a  group  of  administrative*  t<» 
be  picket!  out.  and  that,  under  the  support  of  a  majoritv — that  k 
presumably,  at  least.  Then  the  next  step:  This  would  ^>e  equiva- 
lent to  a  hearing  on  demurrer  in  a  case  at  law,  the  first  one  after 
joint  issue.  Now.  after  the  issue  has  been  joined  and  they  come 
to  consider  the  case  on  the  facts,  assuming  that  that  comes  Mop* 
a  committee  of  the  whole  in  the  same  way,  then  with  counsel  for 
and  counsel  against  —in  other  words,  the  critical  membership  pitted 
against  the  proadmini<tration  membership,  which  in  that  case  might 
be  the  membership  which  would  not  be  of  the  same  partisan  color 
as  the  President — there  would  be  a  consideration  of  each  of  the  serv- 
ices on  the  merits. 
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Now,  again,  you  would  have  the  same  question.  Now,  let  us 
assume,  in  either  case,  that  a  majority  of  Congress  refused  to  accede 
to  or  support  the  proposition  of  the  Executive  and  the  Executive 
was  forced  either  to  continue  a  deadlock  or  to  put  persons  in  charge 
there  who  could  frame  a  program  that  would  receive  financial  sup- 
port. If,  under  those  circumstances,  your  line  of  demarkation  were 
clear  and  an  election  is  coming  next  November,  that  would  be, 
necessarily,  a  subject  in  issue  in  the  campaign.  But  if  it  were  not, 
then  the  whole  question  would  have  to  be  considered  either  by 
accepting  the  principle  of  a  responsible  cabinet,  or  by  simply  de- 
stroying the  fundamental  concept  of  an  executive  budget  and  going 
right  away  from  the  principle  of  executive  responsibility. 

I  would  say  that  under  the  present  system  the  only  way  that  that 
could  operate  would  be  for  leadership  to  develop  that  would  get  a 
public  opinion  back  of  it  strong  enough  to  support  the  idea  of  a 
responsible  cabinet;  or,  if  you  developed  your  procedure  up  to  that 
point  and  found  you  were  deadlocked,  the  only  thing  you  could  do 
then  would  be  to  make  that  an  issue  without  any  crisis  in  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  only  thing  to  say  is  that  we  have  got  to  formu- 
late some  scheme  here 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Some  time  you  have  got  to  choose  what  will  be 
the  theoiy  and  practice  of  your  budget  procedure. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  was  unfortunately  absent  during  a  part  of  your 
statement.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  this.  Have  you  not  got  your  ideas 
in  some  boiled  down,  concrete  form,  here,  as  to  your  advice  to  this 
committee,  assuming  that  there  would  be  some  reluctancy  in  giving 
up  the  legislative  function  of  Congress,  or  seriously  interfering  with 
the  balance  of  the  three  coordinate  branches  of  our  Government,  or 
extending  any  further  power  to  the  executive  department,  which  has 
been  augmented  very  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years;  and  assuming 
that  Congressmen  believe  that  there  is  really  no  reason  why  we  should 
surrender  very  much  of  our  power  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  the  saving  body  rather  than  the  executive  body — as  between 
the  two;  what  is  the  minimum  bill,  you  might  say,  or  provision,  that 
you  would  recommend  that  will  be  practical  and  will  not  involve 
change  in  the  Constitution,  and  will  not  involve  the  change  of  human 
nature  very  much,  either,  and  that  can  be  done  with  out  trying  to 
bite  off  more  than  we  can  chew,  and  at  the  same  time  accomplish 
something  ?  Have  you  got  your  ideas  on  that  matter  in  some  con- 
crete form  so  that  we  can  digest  them,  along  with  the  suggestions 
made  by  all  the  others,  here  ? 

Mr.  (Cleveland.  The  recommendations  of  the  Taft  Commission,  as 
they  considered  this  matter,  are  incorporated  on,  I  think,  pages,,? 
and  8  of  Report  854  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  third  session. 
They  summarized  there  the  ideas,  as  far  as  we  went;  but  as  that  did 
not  go  into  the  legislative  organization  and  procedure,  and  pur- 
posely did  not,  the  only  assumption  being  that  if  that  much  was  done 
toward  an  executive  budget  procedure,  further  steps  would  be  taken 
in  their  coordination  with  Congress  to  reconcile  the  two  branches  of 
the  service.  If  an  executive  budget  is  to  be  undertaken  it  must  be 
undertaken  on  some  such  assumption  in  view  of  the  assumption  put; 
that  takes  into  consideration  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Hawley  that 
we  can  not  go  any  further  than  we  can  go ;  and  then  let  experience 
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demonstrate  the  necessity  for  going  further.  But  if  it  can  not  be 
foreseen  that  there  will  be  any  outcome  other  than  a  half  measure, 
and  that  the  adjustment  will  be  forced  from  its  nature  to  accom- 
modate the  administrative  to  the  existing  legislative  machinery  this 
legislative  budget  scheme,  as  far  as  it  goes,  then  I  should  say  that 
you  could  make  it  clearly,  from  the  beginning,  a  legislative  budget . 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  got  to  recognize  facts  and  deal  with  condi- 
tions as  they  are. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  you  recognize  that  the  body  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol  are  very  jealous  of  their  prerogatives — probably  justly 
so — and  it  is  going  to  oe  quite  a  difficult  job  to  make  a  I  ind  of  a 
budget  system  in  this  country  that  is  going  to  very  much  interfere 
with  their  prerogatives;  and  the  question  is,  How  far  can  we  go, 
with  public  sentiment  not  any  more  emphatically  crystallized  than 
it  is  throughout  the  country  at  this  time?  We  have  it  in  our  plat- 
form, but  there  is  no  hue  and  cry,  so  far,  for  a  budget  system,  and 
we  have  got  to  do  what  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes.  I  think  all  the  biJls  that  I  have  read  seem 
to  assume  that  in  a  budget  system  there  are  certain  inconsistencies, 
some  in  one  and  some  in  another. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  did  not  agree,  as  I  take  it,  with  President  Loree's 
idea  that  we  can  just  go  back  to  the  legialative  committee  and  get 
back  to  where  we  were  50  years  ago  and  do  the  who.'e  business. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Un'ess  you  accept  the  principle  of  the  legis'ative 
budget.  I  think  then  his  theory  might  be  accepted  and  developed 
in  a  way  to  make  it  square  with  present  day  requirements. 

Mr.  Taylor.  But  you  do  not  believe  in  tne  legislative  budget,  but 
in  an  executive  budget  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Personally  I  do  believe  in  the  executive  budget 
as  the  best  machinery  to  work  out  the  problems  of  a  democratic 
people. 

Mr.  Byrns.  His  scheme  would  relieve  the  Executive  of  all  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Absolutely;  and  I  think  not  only  all  of  our  prac- 
tice in  the  past  is  against  it,  but  all  our  present  day  impulse  is  against 
and  public  opinion  would  not  support  that  thing,  and  I  think  Con- 
gress would  be  very  seriously  criticized  for  franHy  going  back  to 
that  proposition.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  looking  toward 
an  Executive  proposition,  then  I  would  think  that,  however  far  you 
are  able  to  go  as  a  matter  of  a  step  by  step,  accomplishment,  there 
ought  to  be  a  fair  and  clear  vision  as  to  what  would  be  ultimately 
desirable  as  a  matter  of  guidance  in  leadership. 

Mr.  Taylor.  1  think  the  opinion  would  be  that  if  the  executive 
branch  would  exercise  powers  that  it  has  right  now,  and  would  use 
a  little  more  conservatism  and  discretion  and  show  a  little  desire 
to  save  trouble  and  cut  out  duplications,  and  would  submit  to  us 
estimates  that  were  more  systematic,  we  might  not  need  very  much 
change;  and  we  feel  that  the  blame  is  largely  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Avenue  rather  than  here. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Now,  let  me  ask  whether  or  not  the  fact  that 
with  that  definite  provision  of  law  standing  on  the  statute  books 

o  action  has  been  taken  in  the  rast,  although  it  has  stood  there 

trough  administrations  representing  both  parties — in  fact,  was  put 
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on  there  on  the  4  th  of  March,   1909,  and  has  been  there  for  10 
years 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  came  from  Mr.  Taft's  office,  and  he  was  supposed 
to  be  in  favor  of  a  budget,  and  yet  he  paid  no  attention  to  it  for 
four  years. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  And  taking  into  consideration  that  no  similar 
laws,  where  such  measures  have  been  acted  unon  and  a  budget  has 
been  submitted  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Taft  in  1913,  when  he  did 
submit  a  budget,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  States  where  they 
have  submitted  a  budget,  but  where  the  process  of  the  separation 
of  a  definite  plan  was  in  the  committee,  why  is  it  we  have  not  gotten 
somewhere?  Can  we  not  think  of  ourselves  as  being  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Executive,  and  asking  ourselves  whether,  without  having 
any  means  of  explaining  and  defending  and  meeting  the  criticism 
that  might  be  hurled  against  the  Executive  upon  the  floor  of 
the  House,  with  a  hostile  opposition  there,  with  the  privilege 
of  free  speech  given  to  the  hostile  opposition,  and  the  tey  turned 
in  the  door,  that  he  might  be  somewhat  reticent  and  feel  almost 
diffident  about  bringing  un  something  to  be  mauled  around  in  that 
way  ?    Is  there  not  something  in  that  way  of  looking  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  yes.  We  are  seeing  an  exhibition  of  that  kind 
right  now  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  another.  If  Members  of 
the  House  were  elected  for  four  years,  elected  at  the  time  that  the 
President  came  in  and  served  during  the  time  that  the  President 
remained,  the  chances  are  that  there  would  not  be  so  much  of  that.  I 
think  largely  the  reason  Mr.  Taft  was  defeated  at  the  end  of  his  term 
was  because  of  a  Democratic  House  coming  in  during  his  term  and 
shooting  it  all  to  pieces  and  destroying  the  effect  of  it;  just  the  same 
as  we  have  the  Republican  House  coming  in  during  President  Wilson's 
administration  and  shooting  it  all  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Byuns.  I  hope  that  precedent  will  not  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  In  the  first  place,  the  assumption  is  now  that  the 
Executive  plan  when  prepared  will  not  be  considered  as  such,  but  it 
will  go  to  a  committee  simply  as  information.  In  the  second  place, 
if  it  might  be,  by  operation  of  the  rules,  brought  in  and  definitely 
inquired  into  and  criticized  and  discussed  as  such,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  give  to  the  sponsors  a  chance  to  be  heard  as  openly  as  it 
would  be  discussed  before  the  Executive  would  accept  the  chal- 
lenges, and  I  would  say  so  long  as  you  preserve  your  committee 
initiative  and  leadership  you  can  not  expect  the  Executive  to  act 
under  such  permission. 

Mr.  Good.  If  there  is  anything  further  that  we  have  not  gpne  over, 
or  if  the  doctor  has  any  additional  statement  to  make,  we  will  be  gla4 
to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  came  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  simply  to  serve  the 
committee  in  any  way  that  the  committee  might  think  I  could  serve 
them.  I  have  not  anything  to  propose.  As  I  have  said,  this  whole 
subject  of  budget  making  in  my  mind  is  a  subject  which  has  to  be 
considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  end  to  be  gained,  of  the  thing 
to  be  achieved,  and  of  the  adaptation  of  a  method  which  is  designed 
to  achieve  that  thing. 

Mr,  Good.  I  think  we  are  all  actuated  by  the  same  desire. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  You  can  not  take  parts  of  three  or  four  essentially 
different  kinds  of  machinery  and  assemble  a  good  working  machine 
from  thorn. 
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If  there  is  anything  that  I  have  said  that  may  help  to  carry  that 
viewpoint  in  this  more  or  less  rambling  statement  and  discussion, 
I  shall  be  glad. 

I  looked  over  the  bills  that  were  presented  simply  to  know  the 
things  which  were  before  the  committee,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  certain  things  that  are  inconsistent  in  the  bills,  with  the 
executive  budget  plan,  the  thing  that  seems  to  be  under  discussion; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  you  care  to  hear  anything  on  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Good.  What  we  have  attempted  tp  do  is  to  get  the  discussion 
of  the  principles  of  the  budget  plan  and  then,  if  there  is  no  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  committee  tnat  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
correctly  express  that  sound  plan  which  could  be  adopted,  a  bill  will 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  and  the  whole 
country  is  thinking  along  the  right  lines.  I  think  that  in  the  last 
10  years  for  the  first  time  the  American  people  and  its  political  lead- 
ers are  waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  thinking  of  government  in  the 
terms  of  essentials  rather  than  in  terms  of  acceptance,  and  it  has 
become  a  very  live  issue,  and  without  any  question  public  opinion 
is  bound  to  get  back  to  the  right  thing. 


Monday,  September  29,  1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE,  51  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
NEW   YORK. 

Note. — The  statements  made  herein  by  Mr.  Allen  were  not  revised  by  him. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Allen,  you  are  the  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Puhlic  Service  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  what  this  in- 
stitute is  and  how  it  is  organized  and  financed ? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  is  an  organization  of  citizens  interested  in  keeping 
citizens  continuously  awake  to  puhlic  questions  and  specifically  in- 
formed with  regard  to  public  acts.  Our  work  has  been  primarily 
concerned  with  schools  and  budgets  during  the  last  two  years.  Our 
finances  consist  of  such  as  we  earn  by  making  budget  studies  and 
city  surveys  and  analyzing  school  reports  and  reports  of  public  offi- 
cers and  things  of  that  kind,  and  in  addition  to  our  services  our 
finances  are  voluntarily  subscribed,  the  major  part  of  our  budget, 
however,  having  been  furnished  by  Julius  H.  Barnes,  the  present 
Unit?d  Ftat  s  Wheat  Director  and  president  of  the  Grain  Corpora- 
tion. But  the  institute  was  started  in  1915  before  he  had  any  con- 
nection with  public  work  and  erew  out  of  an  interest  in  a  model 
school.  He  became  convinced  that  the  best  way  to  secure  what  he 
had  in  mind  in  the  way  of  a  model  school  was  to  circulate  the  facts 
about  the  present  practices  in  reference  to  education,  and  so  the  in- 
stitute has  concerned  itself  with  collecting  what  we  call  high-spot  in- 
format  on  about  practices  in  different  kinds  of  Government  services, 
particularly  schools  and  budgets,  and  then  keeping  up  the  circula- 
tion of  such  information. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  a  board  of  trustees  or  directors  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  have  a  very  small  board  of  five. 

The  Chairman.  Who  constitutes  that  board  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Julius  H.  Barnes;  W.  O.  Heffernan,  former  budget 
commissioner  of  Ohio,  and  until  quite  recently  and  during  the  war 
the  secretary-manager  of  the  Wheat  Export  Co.,  which  was  the 
Allies'  food-purchasing  concern;  Dr.  L.  D.  Upson,  director  of  the 
Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research;  Mrs.  William  H.  Allen; 
and  myself  are  the  five  directors.  We  purposely  organized  with  a 
small  number  so  that  we  would  not  have  any  figurehead  trustees  and 
would  not  spend  time  that  might  be  given  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  have  now  been  making  a  study 
of  the  budget  systems  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  I,  personally r 
have  been  making  a  study  of  budget  systems  for  20  years  in  charitable 
and  correctional  work  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  later  in  New  York 
City  work,  and  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  first  fund  given 
toward  budget  studies  in  New  York  City  and  in  having  the  first 
budget  hearing  and  the  first  budget  exhibit,  and  for  the  last  15  years 
have  given  a  good  part  of  my  time  to  what  you  might  call  budget 
publicity;  that  is,  in  attempting  to  educate  the  public  through 
putting  out  facts  about  budget  alternatives. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Allen,  this  committee  has  conducted  its  in- 
vestigations along  a  definite  line.  The  hearings  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  any  bill  or  bills  and  resolutions  before  the  committee,  but 
rather  to  a  study  of  the  principles  that  ought  to  underlie  sound, 
budgetary  legislation.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  along 
that  line. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  first  ask  Mr.  Allen  whether  or 
not  his  association  is  incorporated  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes;  by  special  act  of  the  State  Legislature  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Garner.  Where  are  its  headauarters  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Madden.  Have  you  given  any  study  to  the  present  method  of 
handling  the  appropriations  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  tried  to.  I  was  one  of  a  group  that  raised 
funds  or  that  got  an  underwriting,  just  before  President  Taft  was 
elected,  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  four  years,  to  be 
made  $500,000  a  year  for  four  years  if  necessary,  in  order  to  apply 
this  same  principle  of  outside  citizen  interest  to  the  study  of  govern- 
ment in  connection  with  a  national  policy,  which  we  have  been  doing 
in  New  York.  That  movement  did  not  result  in  this  outside  fund 
because  President  Taft  decided  to  incorporate  the  idea  as  an  inside 
proposition;  but  since  that  time,  1911, 1  have  studied  as  one  can  from 
the  outside,  through  estimates  and  an  attempt  to  analyze  and  through 
talks  with  Congressmen  and  clerks  of  committees  and  so  on,  I  have 
attempted  to  understand  from  the  lay  point  of  view  how  the  work  is 
done  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Madden.  Have  you  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Congress 
appropriates  its  money  without  any  consideration? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  but  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  Congress 
is  placed  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  in  attempting  to  give  con- 
sideration to  these  matters  by  the  way  in  which  the  estimates  and 
proposals  come  to  the  Congressmen. 
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Mr.  Madden.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  before  the  Congress 
begins  to  act  on  any  appropriations  that  estimates  are  made  by  all 
of  the  departments  for  the  current  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year  and 
that  statements  of  the  revenues  of  tne  country  are  submitted  with 
the  proposals  for  appropriations  and  that  there  already  exists  a  law 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  assemble  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  departments,  tabulate  them,  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  come  within  the  revenues,  and  if  not,  he  must 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  who, 
in  turn,  is  required  by  law  to  state  to  the  Congress  how  they  can  be 
reduced,  if  they  are  in  excess  of  the  revenues  or  how  new  revenues 
to  meet  the  needs  can  be  raised  if  there  is  any  necessity  for  new 
revenues,  and  that  the  President  has  never  functioned  under  that 
law  except  once. 

Mr.  AlIen.  I  did  not  realize  it  was  quite  so  sweeping  a  fact.  I 
knew  that  generally  he  had  not. 

Mr.  Madden.  And  are  you  prepared  to  say  how  you  can  comnel 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  function,  if  we  place  the  respon- 
sibility on  him  for  stating  a  budget  of  expenses  for  a  given  year? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  had  honed  to  make  a  suggestion  or  two  that  would 
give  what  the  present  President  says  is  more  compelling  than  com- 
pulsion. 

Mr.  Garner.  More  compelling  than  what? 

Mr.  Allen.  More  compelling  than  compulsion. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Allen,  have  you  ever  read  the  statute  of  March  4, 
1909? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  identify  that  particular  statute,  Congressman, 
because  as  a  layman  I  do  not  learn  them  by  dates  so  definitely. 

Mr.  Garner."  What  I  intended  to  direct  your  attention  to  is  this 
wonderful  revelation  to  me,  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  that  a 
great  many  gentlemen  who  have  made  a  study  of  this  matter,  as 
you  say  you  have  for  three  years,  a  great  number  of  them  have 
written  books  and  magazine  articles,  and  newspaper  articles,  same 
of  them  in  a  very  critical  way,  and  yet  when  you  come  to  interrogate 
them,  you  find  out  they  do  not  know  a  thing  about  what  is  on  the 
statute  books  or  what  is  required,  or  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Allen.  Ye3. 

Mr.  Garner.  In  other  words,  they  have  gone  off  into  some  little 
room  and  have  had  a  theory  and  have  written  it  out,  stating  exactly 
what  they  think  ought  to  be  done,  without  knowing  what  is  already 
on  the  statute  books,  and  without  knowing  what  is  being  done  now. 
I  simply  asked  you  that  question,  because  I  have  followed  that  up 
with  a  number  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  here,  and 
have  found  out  that  some  of  them  really  have  not  got  the  situation 
in  mind  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  law  now,  and  I  just  wanted  to  keep 
the  record  straight. 

Mr.  Allen.  If  that  record  is  being  made  with  respect  to  me,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  all  I  answered  was  that  I  did  not  identify  that  law 
by  the  date.    I  had  read  that,  and  knew  that  those  were  the  conditions. 

I  had  assumed,  gentlemen,  that  you  would  want  brevity,  and  while 
I  had  not  prepared  anything  further  than  some  note3,  I  thought  we 
could  get  together 

Mr.  Madden  (interposing).  You  make  a  better  speech  when  you 
do  not  prepare  one. 
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Mr.  Allen.  A  lot  of  people  have  not  found  that  out  yet.  It  is  a 
Congressman's  business  to  Know  it. 

There  are  five  premises  that  apparently  some  of  you  will  accept 
with  me. 

The  first  of  mine  is  that  an  advanced  step  taken  at  this  time  will 
be  worth  a  ton  of  prospecting  and  promising  in  the  future.  I  think 
the  country  really  is  extremely  anxious  to  have  something  done  and 
done  right  away. 

The  second  is  that  it  is  budget  study  and  not  budget  system  that 
will  help  give  economy  and  efficiency  to  public  business. 

The  third  is  that  executive  misplanning  and  misspending  has  been 
primarily  responsible  for  the  waste  that  is  conceded  to  have  been 
colossal  in  the  past. 

Fourth,  that  Congress  should  not  abdicate  its  power  to  initiate  or 
increase  estimates. 

Fifth,  the  President  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  preparation 
of  estimates  within  the  departments,  and  then  for  proper,  central 
review,  explanation,  and  final  separation  of  all  of  these  departmental 
estimates  into  a  composite,  100  per  cent  picture  of  the  country's 
program  of  work  to  be  done,  money  required,  and  method  of  raising 
the  money. 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  importance  of  one  advance  step,  I  appar- 
ently need  not  take  your  time  to  discuss  that.  I  understand  from 
a  talk  with  your  chairman  that  you  are  all  of  one  mind.  I  simply 
would  like  to  get  it  on  the  record  that  the  public,  I  believe,  not 
merely  from  editorial  comment  but  from  talking  with  people,  will 
be  immensely  disappointed  if  this  Congress  adjourns  and  leaves  with 
no  advance  step  taken  in  the  matter  of  a  budget,  "but  merely  more 

ftromises  such  as  have  been  given  in  party  platfonte  and  in  speeches 
or  the  last  several  years. 

Mr.  Garner.  Do  you  mean  the  final  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
or  the  adjournment  of  the  session? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  mean  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  but  I  would 
amend  it  to  include  session. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  understand  that  this  committee  is  given  until 
next  March  to  prepare  its  investigation  and  report,  and  we  might 
possibly  adjourn  for  a  short  time  so  that  we  may  get  a  little  breath- 
ing spell. 

Mr.  Allen.  But  if  you  close  your  hearings  this  week,  I  believe 
it  is  with  this  matter  as  it  was  with  the  mathematical  tests  that 
were  given  during  the  war,  that  it  is  the  fellow  who  answers  quickly 
that  answers  correctly,  and  I  believe  that  with  the  attention  you 
have  given  to  it  long  before  this  week,  and  with  your  hearings,  it 
will  easier  for  this  committee  to  work  out  the  next  best  step  quickly 
than  it  will  be  if  it  takes  six  months.  But,  that,  of  course,  1  defer 
to  your  necessities  which  you  have  in  other  ways. 

Tne  second  proposition,  that  it  is  budget  study  and  not  budget 
system  that  the  country  needs,  is  really  the  basis  of  practically 
everything  I  have  to  say.  There  may  bo  gross  extravagance  with 
the  most 'marvellous  budget  system  that  anybody  can  work  out 
on  paper. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  has  been  proven  to  be  true  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  has  proven  so  in  New  York  and  has  proven  so 
in  France  and  in  Great  Britain. 
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Mr.  Madden.  It  has  proved  to  be  true  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  has  proved  to  be  true  wherever  there  is  any  kind 
of  system,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Madden.  They  have  had  a  budget  system  in  Chicago  for  the 
ast  25  years. 

Mr.  Allen.  They  have. 

Mr.  Garner.  None  of  those  countries  then  has  adopted  the  system 
that  you  suggest  now,  budget  study  rather  than  a  budget  system. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  it  is  true,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  the  real  break- 
down in  France  before  the  war  and  the  building  up  of  a  bureaucracy 
was  quite  as  serious  as  anything  in  Germany  and  the  present  break- 
down in  England  to-day — England's  budget  is  under  fire  far  harder 
than  our  budget  has  been — you  read  any  English  paper  and  you  'will 
find  that  they  are  under  terrific  fire  for  an  extravagance  that  probably 
will  figure  out  in  percentages  larger  than  anything  we  had  before  the 
war,  and  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  attempted  to  have  some 
system  work  automatically  without  providing  the  kind  of  study  which 
I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  provide  for. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  agree  witn  you  prima  facie  that  any  budget  system 
that  does  not  provide  for  a  budget  study  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
failure,  but  your  statement  that  all  the  budget  systems  that  have 
been  adopted  by  the  cities  or  the  States  are  failures 

Mr.  Allen  (interposing).  Not  all  of  them  but  certain  specific  ones 
that  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  Garner.  Then  I  would  like  to  have  the  exceptions  put  in  there 
because  it  is  very  discouraging  to  say  that  every  system  that  has  been 
adopted  throughout  the  world  has  been  a  failure. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  was  particular  to  specify  them. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  budgets  of  various  States  have  been  successful 
up  to  date?  You  have  mentioned  those  that  have  been  failures, 
France,  England,  New  York,  and  Chicago,  I  believe.  Now  what 
systems  have  been  successful  ? 

Mr.  Aleen.  I  will  cite  New  York  as  a  success  also,  because  New 
York  has  been  both.  New  York  had  a  period  of  budget  study.  For 
instance,  in  1910  the  new  city  government  increased  the  budget  for 
operating  expenses  $600,000  compared  with  an  average  increase  for 
the  same  purposes  the  preceding  tour  years  of  over  $6,000,000,  and 
they  got  more  work,  they  got  more  extensions  of  work,  they  got  more 
improvements  of  work  out  of  that  additional  $600,00  than  they  bad 
ever  gotten  out  of  the  six  or  eight  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  1910  budget  for  1911. 

Mr.  Garner.  Has  that  been  followed  up  since  then  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  was  followed  up  for  several  years  until  some  people 
began  to  think  that  there  was  some  merit  in  the  system  apart  from 
the  brains  put  into  it,  and  then  those  people  drew  back  and  began  to 
try  to  let  the  system  run  itself,  and  the  whole  thing  went  to  pot. 

Mr.  Madden.  It  will  not  operate  itself. 

Mr.  Allen.  No  ;  and  any  system  that  does  not  have  this  constant 
check  of  study,  accumulative  study,  recurrent  study,  analyses,  aud 
reanalyses,  will  foster  extravagance,  and  the  thirg  that  has  made 
the  system  in  Great  Britain  extravagant  and  the  thing  that  has  made 
the  system  in  France  extravagant  is  the  fact  the  system  has  put 
much  arbitrary  power  in  somebody's  hands  to  bluopencil  the  estt- 
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mates  of  hard-working  department  heads  or  division  heads  without 
having  to  give  a  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Madden.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  the  English  and  French 
are  under  a  parliamentary  system  of  government  where  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  are  one,  has  anything  to  do  with  lack  of  check  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  so,  decidedly. 

Mr.  Madden.  Do  you  think  that  under  our  form  of  government 
we  could,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  succeed  in  establishing  a 
budget  system  with  proper  checks  between  the  Executive  and  the 
legislative  which  do  not  exist  in  those  European  countries. 

Mr.  Allen.  Easily,  provided  you  make'  it  reasonably  easy  for 
Congress  to  know  what  it  is  all  about. 

Mr.  Madden.  Of  course,  that  was  one  of  the  things  involved  in  my 
question. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  so-called  executive 
budget,  and,  for  instance,  we  have  the  Maryland  system 

Mr.  Madden  (interposing).  That  is  a  new  system  which  has  only 

en  in  vogue  one  year. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  nas  only  had  one  chance.  We  have  the  West 
Virginia  system  with  one  chance,  and  we  have  the  same  thing  now 
pending  in  Indiana,  and  we  have  the  same  proposal  pending  before 
your  committee  and  before  the  country. 

Mr.  Madden.  We  have  one  started  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  quite  a  different  proposition.  The  Maryland 
governor  never  spent  15  minutes  studying  the  needs  of  the  depart- 
ments in  Maryland.  You  asked  Congressman,  for  contrast.  We  have 
two  methods  at  work  now.  The  governor  of  Virginia,  in  drafting 
a  law,  incorporated  into  the  law  that  the  governor  should,  through 
his  budget  aids,  between  legislatures,  study  the  needs  of  the  various 
departments.  The  Maryland  provision  does  not  call  for  that  at  all. 
It  simplv  gives  power,  power,  power  to  the  executive,  but  does  not 
require  nim  to  use  his  power  to  get  light  for  himself  or  to  get  light 
through  his  budget  commissioners.  What  I  mean  by  giving  dan- 
gerous power  of  arbitrary  decisions  to  an  executive  officer,  or  one 
of  your  committees,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  or  giving  it  to  any- 
body without  accompanying  your  rift  of  power  with  a  requirement 
that  study  shall  begiven  to  what  the  communities  need. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  What  do  you  think  of  the  system  we  now  have  in  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  a  bit  surprised  to  hear  it  called  system.  I  think 
90  per  cent  of  the  present  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  Congress  to  study,  with  reasonable  ease,  what  comes  to 
Congress,  and  it  is  not  required  of  anybody  else  that  he  study  it  at  all, 
from  the  man  clear  down  below,  tn  all  these  budgets,  where  there 
are  so  called  budget  systems,  the  thing  you  must  work  for  is  to 
encourage  study  by  every  single  party  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  budget  estimating,  and  90  per  cent  of  this  whole  problem 
is  in  the  estimating. 

t    Mr.  Tinkham.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  even  dignify  what 
we  now  have  by  calling  it  a  system. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  glad  to  call  it  a  system  because  it  makes  my 
point  a  little  better,  Congressman.  I  did  not  know  that  you  wanted 
to  call  it  a  system,  but  so  far  as  study  is  concerned,  there  is  no  system 
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for  study.  The  division  head  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  way 
he  sets  that  thing  up  that  the  man  above  him  can  not,  with  reasonable 
ease,  find  out  what  ne  is  asking  for,  and  all  the  way  up  the  line  every- 
body knows  it  is  not  going  to  be  reasonably  easy  for  anybody  to  check 
him  back. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Allen,  let  us  just  take  a  suppositious  case. 
Suppose  you  were  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  do  not  particularly 
know  what  the  duties  of  that  office  are,  but  I  imagine  that  you,  with 
your  assistant  secretaries,  might  find  out  something  anout  the 
necessities  of  that  department. 

Mr.  Allen.  You  might. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  you  were  of  a  mind  to  do  so.  Now,  if  you  were 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  had  two  efficient  assistants,  like  your- 
self, could  you  not  find  out  something  about  the  necessities  of  the 
various  bureaus  of  your  department  and  whether  or  not  the  estimates 
made  by  them  were  necessary  of  not. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  trouble  is,  Congressman 

Mr.  Garner  (interposing).  Could  you  not  find  that  out? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  with  reasonable  ease  under  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Garner.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Because  the  forms  for  entering  my  requests  of  the 
department  are  now  prescribed  and  they  do  not  call  for  setting 
out  information  in  a  way  that  makes  it  reasonably  easy  for  me  to 
learn  about  them. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  you  are  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  every 
man  under  you  is  subject  to  your  jurisdiction  and  direction,  and  you 
can  direct  him  to  adopt  such  forms  as  you  see  proper. 

Mr.  Allen.  No-  not  if  he  is  going  to  prepare  them  for  Congress. 

Mr.  Garner.  No;  he  is  preparing  them  for  you,  and  you  are  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  he  is  preparing  these  estimates  for  an  in- 
telligent review  by  you  and  is  subject  to  your  jurisdiction  and  direc- 
tion and  you  can  tell  him  to  indicate  any  facts  you  desire  and  have 
him  bring  them  before  you  so  that  you  can  determine  whether  or 
not  they  are  necessary.  Then  when  you  send  them  to  Congress  you 
can  then  adopt  whatever  form  Congress  may  have  directed.  I  would 
still  say  that  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  you  would  now  have  the 
power  to  ascertain  the  facts  about  the  matters  they  are  requesting, 
out  it  simply  is  not  done  now.     That  is  what  I  mean  to  say  exactly. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  is  not  done  because  of  the  momentum  of  another 
system  using  all  these  civil  service  employees  and  the  weight  and 
.momentum  of  the  department  is  such  that  I,  being  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  having  so  many  other  things  to  do  and  not  being 
required  to  do  this  specially  good  thing  or  desirable  thing  by  my  su- 
perior or  Congress,  I  give  my  attention  to  the  things  upon  which  my 
preferment  depends. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  you  still  come  back  to  the  proposition  that  you 
have  the  power,  and  it  is  simply  want  of  disposition  to  do  that  act 

Mr.  Allen.  I  want  you  to  gjve  them  some  disposition  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  the  question  of  having  some  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  power  to  do  it 

Air.  Allen.  I  do  not  want  any  power. 

Mr.  Garner.  Or  the  opportunity  to  do  it;  the  opportunity  is 
there  and  it  is  simply  a  want  of  disposition,  and  what  we  have  to 
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provide  for  is  a  means  of  compelling  them  to  do  the  very  thing  that 
can  be  done  now. 

Mr.  Temple.  Mr.  Garner,  I  would  like  to  say  that  among  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  seem  to  be  pretty  well  informed  about  the 
various  departments,  there  are  two  Members  of  the  Cabinet  who 
have  the  reputation  of  knowing 

Mr.  Garner.  Of  knowing  about  their  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Temple.  And  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  one  of 
the  two  who  has  the  reputation  of  knowing  what  is  going  on  in  his 
department. 

Mr.  Garner.  Yes;  I  was  simply  taking  him  as  an  illustration  to 
meet  the  argument  that  they  dia  not  now  have  the  power  or  author- 
ity to  do  it.  I  say  now  they  have  the  power,  whether  they  have  the 
time  or  not. 

Mr.  Temple.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  difference  among  them. 
Some  of  them  do  know. 

Mr.  Garner.  Yes;  some  of  them  do  know  about  their  depart- 
ments and  others  do  not,  so  evidently  each  Member  of  the  Cabinet 
can  accomplish  the  same  thing  that  is  accomplished  by  these  two 
gentlemen  we  have  heard  of. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  want  to  be  on  the  record  as  believing  that  identi- 
cally. I  had  not  meant  to  give  the  impression  I  did  not  think  they 
had  the  power.  I  meant  that  it  was  not  reasonably  easy  for  them 
now  to  spend  their  power  that  way,  and  I  hope  very  much  that 
your  committee  will  make  a  very  liberal  distribution  and  very  defi- 
nite distribution  of  disposition  by  the  kind  of  questions  you  ask 
those  departments. 

You  asked  me  for  illustrations.  There  are  many  illustrations  that 
could  be  given.  Detroit  city  at  the  present  time,  tne  city  of  Jackson, 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  tne  city  of  Dayton,  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
there  are  real  studies  being  given  to  the  departmental  estimates 
there,  and  Gov.  Phillips,  for  instance,  at  one  time  made  a  cut  of 
$1,400,000  in  the  budget  as  suggested  by  the  joint  legislative  com- 
mittee due  to  a  study  which  he  had  given  to  the  estimates,  and  there 
are  many  exceptions. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  for  more  than  20  years 
the  appropriations  have  averaged  much  less  than  the  recommend- 
ations by  the  executive  departments  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Good  told  me  about  that  this  morning.  I  think  the 
country  likes  a  scapegoat.  The  country  does  that  because  it  is  easy 
for  anybody  to  throw  a  brick  at  Congress.  That  is  true  also  with 
regard  to  cities  and  States,  and  there  is  a  no  more  futile  myth  with 
respect  to  public  affairs  than  that  legislative  bodies  are  responsible 
for  the  extravagance  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  reason  they  assault  the  legislative  body  is 
because  they  can  do  it  safely  in  dealing  with  a  mass.  At  the  same 
time,  you  want  to  place  the  responsibility  on  some  responsible  body, 
because  you  can  point  out  the  fact  that  it  has  been  extravagant,  yet 
you  do  not  point  the  executive  out  for  approving  extravagant  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Garner.  The  reason  we  never  kick  back  is  because  we  wait 
until  one  of  you  gets  ready  to  run  against  us  for  Congress,  and  then 
we  show  the  country  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  Is  not  the  reason  for  this  idea  on  the  part  of  the 
country  to-day  that  Congress  is  responsible  for  extravagant  appro- 
priations rather  than  the  Executive  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much 
misinformation  going  to  the  country  in  the  form  of  magazine  articles, 
and  I  have  seen  some  books  the  authors  of  which  did  not  seem  to  have 
a  clear  comprehension  of  the  power  that  the  Executive  now  has  to 
hold  down  tne  estimates  submitted  bj  the  departments  to  Congress  1 

Mr.  Allen;  .  Unquestionably  that  is  true.  Now,  I  want  to  make 
one  point  about  this  matter  of  study.  The  best  man  to  study  the 
needs  of  the  Division  of  Animal  Husbandry  in  the  Agricultural  De- 

{artment,  for  instance,  is  the  man  who  is  in  immediate  charge  of  it. 
t  seems  to  me  that  you  would  want  to  encourage  that  study  by 
asking  the  kind  of  questions  of  the  Executive  when  he  submits  his 
estimate  to  you,  that  will  cause  him  to  ask  the  same  kind  of  ques- 
tions of  the  nead  of  the  department,  and  which,  in  turn,  will  cause 
the  head  of  that  department  to  ask  the  same  kind  of  questions  of 
the  men  all  the  way  down  the  line  below,  so  that  each  one  of  them  who 
is  responsible  for  an  increase  in  the  budget  will  have  based  his  esti- 
mates upon  a  careful  study  of  what  his  particular  work  needs.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  no  thought  ol  encouraging  that  sort  of 
study  of  those  enormous  estimates  by  the  civil  service  employees, 
or  by  the  large  army  of  very  high-grade  men  in  the  civil  service. 
They  should  be  encouraged  to  give  careful  studies  and  clear  explana- 
tions of  their  plans,  their  estimates  of  the  cost  of  executing  plans, 
etc.,  and  that  should  be  done  by  each  division. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  you  could  sit  on  some  of  these  committees  for 
about  a  week  and  find  out  how  many  questions  are  asked  along 
those  lines  and  how  little  information  is  elicitated  by  them 

Mr.  Allen  (interposing).  The  same  thing  applies  to  our  colleges 
and  public  schools  all  over  this  country.  For  instance,  we  have  a 
State  department  of  education,  and  they  did  not  let  it  be  known 
during  the  war  that  they  were  going  to  ask  any  different  questions 
during  the  war  period  in  their  State  examinations  from  those  they 
•asked  before  the  war,  all  of  them  forgetting,  apparently,  that  children 

Erepare  for  anticipated  questions.  So  we  found  last  year,  when  we 
ad  boys  in  the  Argonne  Forest,  that  children  were  asked,  for  in- 
stance, to  name  the  five  German  tribes  that  entered  Italy  about  500 
A.  D.,  and  to  name  the  five  races  east  of  Greece  500  B.  C.,  and  ques- 
tions of  that  kind.  That  is  all  in  the  world  that  the  State  superin- 
tendent needed  to  do  this  year  in  the  central  examinations.  He 
is  going  to  assume  the  knowledge  that  all  the  country  has  had. 
My  boys  took  in  the  high  school  last  year  modern  history,  and  thev 
are  taking  it  again  this  year,  and  if  they  last  to  page  708  they  will 
strike  the  war  of  1914,  which  is  a  tip  to  the  effect  that  281,000  high- 
school  boys  and  girls  in  New  York  City  now  are  to  be  required  to 
know  about  the  World  War  what  the  superintendents,  division  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  teachers  will  ask.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  this  question  of  what  you  expect  in  the  way  of  estimate* 
and  explanations  of  them  coming  in  from  the  executive  departments. 
Mr.  Madden.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Assume  now  that  we 
have  a  budget  and  assume  that  we  have  placed  the  responsibility  for 
preparing  the  budget  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States;  assume 
that  we  give  him  an  organization  which  will  have  no  connection  with 
any  department,  but  will  be  a  purely  budgetary  organization,  with 
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the  power  of  research  and  recommendation;  assume  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  result  of  the  studies  made  by  his  assistants, 
submits  a  budget.  How  will  we  ask  the  questions  you  suggest  before 
we  get  the  information  that  he  submits  and  before  the  tune  comes 
for  us  to  begin  the  preparation  of  the  appropriations  under  the 
budget 

Mr.  Allen  (interposing).  I  am  coming  to  that  directly. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  say  that  your  plan  presupposes  that  we  have  the 
original  power  of  research. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  original  power  to  prescribe  the  way  the  President 
shall  make  his  requests  of  vou.     I  am  coming  to  that  in  my  last  point. 

Now,  under  the  second  question  there,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
much  ought  to  be  in  the  record  that  has  not  been  brought  out  during 
the  hearings  last  week,  and  that  is,  according  to  the  testimony,  ap- 
parently, of  both  parties  or  both  sides,  it  has  not  brought  out  that 
there  has  never  been  an  equal  percentage  of  wastefulness,  an  equal 
proportion  of  misplanning,  or  an  eaual  percentage  of  misestimating 
as  we  had  during  the  war,  and  yet  tnere  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  President  has  had  such  absolute  responsibility.  Now,  responsi- 
bility centered  in  the  Executive  gets  results,  or  such  results  as  you 
are  seeking,  only  to  the  extent  that  the  people  under  him  and  who 
are  accountable  to  him  know  something  about  it  or  can  find  out. 
Merely  giving  the  Executive  responsibility  and  power  will  not  accom- 
plish your  object.  The  theory  that  if  he  has  that  responsibility  he 
is  going  to  live  up  to  a  higher  standard  seems  to  have  broken  down, 
because  we  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  that  has  been  true. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  responsibility  secures  results  in  direct  proportion 
as  the  public  knows  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  connection  with  your  statement  that  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  the  President  has  had  so  much  power,  let 
me  say  that  the  estimates  for  1919,  as  received  by  Congress,  amounted 
to  $30,365,000,000,  but  the  appropriations  on  those  estimates  were 
$25,266,000,000,  representing  a  cut  of  more  than  $5,000,000,000  in 
the  estimates.  How  does  that  correspond  with  your  statement  that 
the  President  had  such  extraordinary  powers  during  the  war  period  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  incompatible  with  the  other 
statement. 

Mr.  Temple.  But  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  final  authority 
over  appropriations,  cut  the  estimates  by  over  $5,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Allen.  But,  as  I  recall  it,  some  of  those  cuts  were  welcomed  by 
the  executive  because  of  changed  conditions. 

Mr.  Madden.  Those  figures  represent  the  appropriations  made. 

Mr.  Temple.  Some  appropriations  were  recalled  by  Congress,  but 
the  cuts  that  I  referred  to  were  cuts  made  by  Congress  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Allen.  But  where  the  Executive  had  the  power  to  estimate, 
be  had  the  power  to  take  the  estimates  up  in  detail  and  to  adjust 
them  within  the  departments.  There  has  never  been  such  con- 
centration of  executive  powor  in  anybody's  hands,  but  still  something 
happened  to  prevent  tne  distribution  of  this  disposition  to  plan  all 
along  the  line.  With  regard  to  the  results  of  the  planning,  if  it  were 
clearly  explained,  the  congressional  committees  could  easily  enough 
determine  whether  another  alternative  would  lead  to  quicker  results. 
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Mr.  Madden.  Of  course,  there  never  were  any  such  gigantic 
undertakings  as  we  were  engaged  in  during  the  war,  and  there  was 
no  time  for  that  sort  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  is  a  serious  admission.  Of  course, 
we  say  that  it  was  all  right  to  be  patriotic  and  to  make  all  those 
assumptions  while  we  were  prosecuting  the  war,  but  if  the  executive 
office  had,  in  1917,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  been  required  to  use 
the  money  and  power  which  he  had,  and  which  he  could  have  used 
for  this  very  purpose  of  having  estimates  studied,  prepared,  and 
presented  in  a  picture  according  to  this  standard — I  say  if  the  Execu- 
tive had  used  his  power  that  way  or  if  Congress  had  required  him 
to  use  it  that  way,  or  had  even  asked  him  to  use  it  that  way,  I  believe 
that  you  would  have  found  currently  many  of  the  things  that  Con- 
gress is  now  spending  money  to  ascertain,  and  much  of  it  would 
never  have  occurred.  The  constant  violation  of  the  A  B  C's  of  good 
financial  administration  would  have  not  taken  place  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  has  never  been  a  time  in 
the  history  of  this  Government  when  the  President  had  so  many 
expert  assistants  and  advisors  in  the  way  of  the  $1  per  year  men 
who  were  patriotically  giving  their  services  to  the  country,  as  he 
had  during  the  period  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Taylor,  it  is  also  true  that  the  American  people  were  intoler- 
ant of  any  delay,  and  we  did  not  have  time  to  study  theories. 

Mr.  Allen.  Of  course,  that  is  a  long  story,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  the  statement  in  the  record  that  I  oelieve  it  was  entirely  within 
human  possibility  to  have  gotten  quicker  results  and  to  have  saved 
millions  of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars  by  the  application  of  a  few 
principles — principles  that  the  $l-a-year  men  had  been  constantly 
applying  to  advantage  in  their  own  business  affairs. 

ftfr.  Byrns.  Yet  they  were  here  advising  the  Executive.  Here  wa* 
the  situation  that  confronted  the  Government:  The  Government  had 
to  have  enough  money  for  its  operations,  or  the  whole  thing  would 
have  fallen  down.  The  departments  did  not  know  from  one  day  to 
another  what  would  be  needed,  and  these  experts,  or  highly  qualified 
business  men,  who  were  patriotic  and  who  were  giving  their  time  and 
service  to  the  Government,  looked  at  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Allen.  But  they  were  not  using  the  procedure  that  should 
have  been  utilized 

Mr.  Garner  (interposing).  Let  me  put  it  to  you  this  way.  The 
largest  appropriations,  of  course,  went  to  the  War  Department. 
Suppose  you  had  been  at  the  head  of  this  bureau  to  ascertain  those 
principles  applying  to  those  various  appropriations,  and  the  General 
Staff  had  come  along  and  said, ' l  We  want  $3,000,000,000  for  ordnance, 
and  we  want  half  a  billion  dollars  for  horses,"  what  principle  would 
you  have  applied  to  those  requests  that  would  have  enabled  you  to 
advise  the  War  Department  as  to  how  much  they  needed  for  those 
purposes  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  not  saying  that  Congress  could  have  arbitrarily 
accomplished  any  such  results,  but  I  do  say  that  if  the  men  who 
made  the  original  plans  had  known  that  their  plans  were  going  to 
be  scrutinized,  as  they  now  say  they  should  have  been  scrutinized, 
and  as  the  various  congressional  committees  are  saying  that  they 
should  have  been  scrutinized,  they  never  would  have  submitted  some 
of  those  plans.     For  instance,  let  me  take  salaries  as  an  illustration: 
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It  would  not  have  taken  very  much  of  a  prophet  to  have  foreseen 
the  result  at  the  time  the  United  States  bid  up  on  salaries  all  over 
the  country,  and  put  screens  and  moving-picture  shows  all  over  the 
country  as  a  part  of  the  Government  service,  and  it  would  not  have 
taken  very  much  study  of  alternatives  to  ascertain  that  there  was 
another  way  of  taking  care  of  that  proposition. 

There  would  not  have  been  any  indefensible  salaries  on  account  of 
purposes  that  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  war  service  all 
over  the  country.  The  same  thing  was  true  with  regard  to  food,  but 
I  do  not  know  of  any  concrete  illustration  that  I  could  use  without 
using  some  very  recent  committee  disclosures.  Of  course,  the  cry 
would  have  been  raised,  "You  are  obstructing  the  war. "  but  if  the 
Executive  had  sent  the  word  all  the  way  down  the  line  that  they  were 
expected  to  take  plenty  of  time  and  to  carefully  consider  alternatives 
before  making  estimates  of  $2,000,000,000,  those  men  would  have 
done  more  logical  figurine,  would  have  been  much  franker  than  they 
were  and  much  more  definite  than  they  were,  and  the  result  would 
have  been  the  saving  of  an  enormous  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Madden.  Suppose  during  a  battle  or  while  battle  was  impend- 
ing, they  were  short  of  horses  to  draw  artillery,  and  the  commander 
in  the  battle  had  said,  "We  need  so  many  horses";  then  the  men 
whose  business  it  was  to  buy  horses  would  have  to  go  and  get  them, 
and  it  would  not  make  any  difference  what  they  paid  for  them. 
They  could  not  study  alternatives. 

Mr.  Allen.  Of  course,  that  is  not  very  likely. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  just  what  happened. 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  happened. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  had  horses  there. 

Mr.  Madden.  They  had  to  go  and  buy  them  anywhere  they  could 
get  them  and  pay  any  price  that  they  could  get  them  at. 

Mr.  Garner.  Suppose  your  budget  study  should  be  confined  to 
times  of  peace,  or  times  wnen  judgment  could  be  exercised.  You  are 
illustrating  its  workings  in  time  of  war,  but  I  do  not  think  that  your 
budget  committee  would  have  any  influence  upon  appropriations  in 
time  of  war.  For  instance,  one  of  the  criticisms  made  of  Congress, 
and  probably  the  greatest  criticism  made  of  any  expenditure  was  in 
connection  with  the  airplane  service.  We  appropriated  an  almost 
unlimited  amount,  or  $640,000,000  for  that  service,  and  I  want  to 
know  what  you  would  have  done  as  head  of  this  budget  committee 
toward  determining  how  much  should  have  been  appropriated  for 
the  airplane  service? 

Mr.  Allen.  There  are  two  categories  involved  here.  There  are  a 
lot  of  Government  departments  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  prosecut- 
ing the  war  but  whicn  still  came  in  on  the  wave  of  increased  appro- 
priations, blowing  money  at  a  great  rate.  At  this  time  nobody  takes 
care  of  that,  but  if  there  had  been  a  method  in  use  in  the  departments 
hy  which  every  estimating  division  had  been  served  with  notice  that 
each  superior  officer  would  subject  the  estimates  to  analysis  as  it  came 
up  the  line,  and  that  they  would  use  a  much  more  rigid  analysis  with 
respect  to  the  estimates,  and  if  they  had  been  required  to  study  their 
estimates  and  state  their  alternatives  so  plainly  that  any  man  with 
ordinary  business  experience  could  see  them,  the  result  would  have 
been  much  better.     From  what  we  have  been  told  about  the  price  of 
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wood,  their  alternatives  in  the  airplane  service  were  so  obvious  that 
any  man  of  ordinary  business  experience  could  have  seen  them. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  could  the  budget  have  met  the  situation  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  think  the  budget  system  is  worth  the  paper 
it  is  written  on  except  as  the  system  means  that  Congress  is  going  to 
require  all  of  the  people  who  ask  for  money  to  so  clearly  base  their 
estimates  upon  study  and  to  make  their  explanations  so  clear,  and  to 
state  their  alternatives  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  where  the  increases 
are,  that  everybody  who  has  anything  to  do  with  it  will  be  able  to 
apply  the  ordinary  business  and  scientific  principles  of  analysis  to  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  order  to  make  my  position  clear,  I  think  that  we  are 
all  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  have  some  sort  of  im- 
provement? in  our  method  of  making  appropriations  and  submitting 
estimates,  and  the  very  strongest  reasons  can  be  presented  for  insist- 
ing upon  some  such  improvement,  but  I  do  not  tnink  that  the  expe- 
rience during  the  war  period  can  be  taken  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  a  budget  system,  for  this  reason:  Suppose  the  General  Staff  had 
said  to  the  Executive  that  a  certain  thing  must  be  done,  and  Congress 
would  have  had  to  do  it.  Suppose  the  Slipping  Board  and  the  other 
war  agencies  that  were  organized  for  the  procurement  and  transpor- 
tation of  supplies  had  asked  for  additional  funds,  or  suppose  the 
Shipping  Board  had  asked  for  funds  with  which  to  provide  more 
ships,  do  you  think  that  a  budget  committee  or  any  sort  of  com- 
mittee or  bureau  could  have  held  up  such  a  proposition  for  one  mo- 
ment while  investigating  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  exact 
amount  they  said  they  requirea  was  necessary  ?  In  other  words,  was 
it  not  so  important  that  the  appropriation  should  be  made  at  once 
that  the  budget  system  would  necessarily  have  fallen  down  during 
that  particular  emerjgency  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  will  not  concede  that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Did  it  not  fall  down  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  did,  and,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  trouble  with 
the  English  budget  system  is  that  it  is  not  provided  with  enough  study. 
As  I  said  a  little  earlier  in  the  discussion,  the  thing  that  we  wont  to 
substitute  for  the  present  decentralized  action  is  a  centralized  study. 
Now  let  me  say  with  respect  to  the  budget  that  it  does  not  hinge  on 
the  departments  providing  the  Executive  with  a  centralized  group 
for  the  studying  of  all  of  the  departments,  but  it  is  for  inculcating 
the  heads  of  the  departments  with  a  knowledge  of  the  departments, 
each  studying  itself.  Now,  when  the  emergency  came  on,  instead  of 
having  advisory  committees  on  various  subjects,  we  would  have  had 
a  central  searchlight  reflecting  information  from  this  department  and 
from  that  department,  and  it  you  had  had  your  knowledge  coming 
to  you  through  that  organized  prism,  or  with  your  organization 
strengthened  at  the  center,  instead  of  having  the  center  blown  to 
pieces,  I  think  you  would  have  had  different  results.  I  believe  it  is 
clear  now,  and*  that  the  investigating  committees  will  point  out  the 
fact  that  we  could  have  saved  a  vast  amount  of  time  u  we  had  had 
more  analysis  in  the  beginning.  It  will  be  made  clear  that  the  method 
used  was  not  a  time-saving  device,  although  it  may  have  sounded  so  at 
the  time.  The  reason  why  the  term  "executive  budget"  has  caught 
the  public  fancy  is  that  the  term  is  easy  to  hold,  and  I  think  that  the 
minute  it  is  explained  to  anybody  that  the  executive  proposals,  so 
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far  as  they  would  limit  the  power  of  Congress  to  initiate,  would 
really  give  a  cloak  for  extravagance,  and  that  it  would  deny  the 
general  public  a  share  in  planning  for  the  national  expenditures,  they 
will  have  quite  a  different  conception  of  the  executive  budget. 
When  I  use  the  word  "executive"  I  refer  to  an  executive  accountable 
for  anything  that  is  proposed. 

Now,  the  fourth  point  was  that  Congress  should  retain  all  of  its 
powers  of  initiation  or  of  increasing,  with  one  proviso,  which  I  will 
come  to  in  a  minute.  That,  I  think,  is  a  very  important  point,  in 
view  of  the  nation-wide  propaganda  that  has  strong  backing  and 
prestige  in  favor  of  limiting  the  powers  of  legislatures  and  of  Congress 
to  initiate  or  increase  appropriations.  Now,  the  worst  waste  there  can 
be  in  a  city,  State,  or  nation  is  the  waste  involved  in  postponing  the 
doing  of  a  thing  that  is  needed.  I  have  in  mind  a  few  instances  of 
that  sort  in  New  York  City  to-day.  For  instance,  we  'are  spending 
a  million  dollars  a  year  for  the  repair  of  school  buildings,  because  we 
failed  to  appropriate  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  in  some  cases  thousands 
of  dollars,  tor  making  repairs  when  they  were  needed.  I  heard  the 
other  day  of  one  of  those  executive  blue-pencilings  of  an  item  in  the 
budget,  where  an  engineer,  and  a  competent  engineer,  had  asked  for 
a  boiler  and  new  smokestack  and  the  things  that  went  with  them. 
He  got  the  smokestack  and  things  that  went  with  it,  but  did  not  get 
the  boiler.  Another  department  head  had  asked  for  a  horse  and 
buggy,  and  the  budget  commission  saved  the  price  of  the  horse,  but 
provided  the  buggy.  That  kind  of  holding  back  provision  for  social 
needs  is  the  worst  possible  kind  of  waste  that  we  can  have. 

When  Lloyd  George  came  into  the  English  chancellorship,  he  pre- 
pared a  budget,  and  he  started  out  by  determining  what  was  to  be 
the  condition  in  Great  Britain  and  what  they  were  to  have  under 
that  budget,  and  he  listed  them.  The  next  question  was,  What  does 
this  cost,  if  we  agree  that  we  ought  to  do  this  ?  If  it  is  agreed  that  it 
should  be  done,  then  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  computation  and  arith- 
metic. After  he  had  got  the  amount  that  it  would  cost,  the  third  step 
was  clearly  where  they  wanted  to  get  the  money.  He  presented  that 
kind  of  a  budget  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons passed  it.  The  House  of  Lords  was  opposed  to  it.  They  did 
not  call  him  a  Bolshevist,  and  they  would  do  to-day,  but  they  called 
him  a  wild  man.  Lloyd  George  answered  by  saying  that  he  did  not 
want  any  better  issue  on  which  to  go  before  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  than  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  budget  should  start  out 
with  listing  the  needs  or  should  start  with  the  money  in  sight,  and 
he  said,  "1  prophesy  that  if  we  have  that  issue,  there  will  be  no 
House  of  Lords  when  we  get  through. "  The  House  of  Lords  yielded. 
Now,  the  reason  for  retaining  power  in  Congress  is  that  this  country 
ought  not  to  be  dependent  upon  the  Executive  to  decide,  for  instance, 
what  should  be  done  to  improve  the  ports  of  this  country.  Now,  it 
might  be  that  an  estimate  would  be  made  by  the  engineers  to  im- 
prove a  river  or  improve  a  southern  port,  and  not  include  in  the 
project  such  ports  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  or  San 
Francisco,  ana  certainly  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  tie  up 
110,000,000  people  so  that  they  could  not  make  provision  for  the 
additional  foreign  service  required. 

I  think  that,  indirectly,  if  we  had  that,  we  would  practically  have 
what  they  have  in  England  and  what  they  have  m  some  States. 
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Wherever  we  have  a  definite  restriction  upon  the  power  of  Congress 
either  to  initiate,  where  the  Executive  has  not  acted,  or  to  increase 
where  the  Executive  has  obviously  not  given  enough,  I  would  take 
it  as  an  implication  that  we  should  limit  freedom  of  discussion  and 
freedom  of  action. 

Mr.  Garner.  Majr  I  ask  you  a  question  at  this  point  1 

Mr.  Allen.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Garner.  Your  position  is  that  Congress  ought  not  to  be 
governed  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  with 
reference  to  river  and  harbor  improvements  i 

Mr.  Allen.  Unless  it  is  information  exclusively. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  where  we  would  get  that  infor- 
mation ?  Do  you  know  the  method  by  which  Congress  makes  appro- 
priations for  tne  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors? 

Mr.  Allen.  Roughly. 

Mr.  Garner.  They  first  send  engineers  to  make  surveys,  both 
from  the  engineering  standpoint  and  the  commercial  standpoint. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  originates  in  Congress,  however. 

Mr.  Garner.  Congress  authorizes  surveys  made,  and  local  engi- 
neers make  the  surveys,  both  from  the  engineering  standpoint  and 
from  the  commercial  standpoint.  The  district  engineer  sets  that 
survey,  and  it  is  sent  to  the  Board  of  Engineers  here,  and  they  have 
hearings  upon  them.  At  those  hearings  all  the  interests  are  repre- 
sented, and  their  report  is  transmitted  to  Congress  and  ref erred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors.  Then  that  committee  has 
hearings,  at  which  the  Engineer  Corps  is  represented  and  in  which 
the  commercial  interests  are  represented.  Do  you  know  of  any 
method  by  which  you  could  get  better  information  than  that,  so  ftf 
as  river  and  harbor  improvements  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  provided  the  congressional  committee  does 
not  give  too  much  weight  to  reports  based  on  insufficient  investiga- 
tions. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  are  trying  to  reform  Congress  in  its  ability  to 
digest  things  that  come  before  it,  and  I  have  outlined  to  you  how  it 
is  done. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  the  method  I  am  pleading  for. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  what  we  do. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  saying  that  you  should  not  abdicate  that  func- 
tion, but  there  is  a  propaganda  and  a  very  strong  propaganda  to  the 
effect  that  you  ought  not  to  do  that.  We  feel  that  you  ought  not 
to  abdicate  that  power. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  danger  of  that.' 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  want  to  say  as  one  member  of  this  committee 
that  it  is  refreshing  to  me  to  find  somebody  who  takes  a  really  prac- 
tical view  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Allen.  Now,  bearing  on  this  subject  of  the  powers  of  Congress 
and  the  powers  of  the  Executive  over  estimates,  as  you  probably 
know,  there  is  a  very  strong  movement  for  taking  the  power  01  making 
estimates  even  away  from  the  President.  Thousands  of  people 
all  over  the  country  have  been  circularized  in  the  furtherance  of  that 
movement.  We  have  a  former  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
urging;  it  personally,  and  the  same  thing  has  been  urged  before  the 
ommittee.     You  have  been  strenuously  urged  here  in  this  committee 

*ake  the  power,  not  merely  away  from  Congress,  but  to  take  away 
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from  the  Executive  the  power,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  permanent 
nonpartisan  organization  of  banking  and  business  experts. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  had  not  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  wish  to  be  on  record  as  feeling  that  that  is  not 
only  wholly  un-American,  but  it  is  not  even  good  soviet  practice. 
If  we  are  to  have  soviet  government,  it  should  not  be  merely  repre- 
sentative of  the  banking  and  business  interests.  The  whole  proposi- 
tion of  diverting  responsibility  from  the  Executive  for  those  estimates 
to  somebody  who  can  not  in  any  way  control  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
complete  perversion  of  our  institutions.  Gov.  Smith  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  had  been  told  that  an  organization  had  been  urging 
the  creation  cf  a  nonpartisan  committee  to  handle  the  budget,  and 
he  wrote  ire  that  he  couli  not  imagine  a  worse  way  of  tying  his 
hands  in  New  York  than  to  require  him  to  be  bound  by  an  outside 
committee  that  somebody  els?  had  named. 

Mr.  Madden.  Who  has  been  suggesting  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  National  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  was  urged  here  by  the  first  man  who  appeared. 
Mr.  Pratt,  I  bel'eve,  was  the  gentleman  who  advocated  that. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  h  a  very  strong  feeling 
throughout  the  country  that  one  congressional  committee  would  be 
much  better  than  several  committees  to  pass  upon  appropriations. 
Mr.  Tinkham,  who  is  a  member  of  your  committee,  has  a  resolution 
of  that  kind,  but  I  am  not  discussing  that,  because  I  have  assumed 
that  there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  immediate  action  on  it. 
Even  if  there  were  to  be  such  a  central  committee  on  budget,  I  take 
it  that  it  would  have  to  break  up  into  subcommittees.  I  want 
simply  to  say  that  so  far  as  our  organization  is  concerned,  we  feel 
that  nine-tenths  of  this  proposition  is  in  the  character  of  the  study 
that  is  given  to  the  estimates  before  they  come  to  you,  and  then  in 
the  character  of  the  explanations.  Upon  that  will  depend  how  rigidly 
your  House  committoos  can  study  them.  If  you  have  subcommittees, 
whether  they  clear  through  a  central  committee  or  not,  if  they  have 
these  estimates  clearly  explained  then,  it  seems  to  me,  your  presont 
difficulties  will  bo  almost  negligible. 

Mr.  Garner.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  in  mind  your  thought  with 
reference  to  a  budget  committee.  You  would  have  organized  within 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  a  budget  committee,  so- 
called 

Mr.  Allen  (interposing).  I  would  hot  care  whether  vou  called  it 
that  or  not,  but  I  would  say  to  the  President,  "We  hold  you  respon- 
sible for  it."  I  do  not  care  particularly  how  he  organizes  it.  I  want 
to  get  a  scheme  by  which  we  can  test  the  results. 

Mr.  Madden.  Should  wo  make  that  a  matter  of  law? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes;  but  the  question  of  title  is  immaterial,  whether 
he  calls  it  a  budget  staff  or  bureau. 

Mr.  Madden.  We  would  call  it,  would  we  not  ¥ 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  As  I  understand  you,  you  would  appropriate,  then, 
a  certain  amount  of  money  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  study  of  the  various  activities  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  Would  you  have  that  organization  report  a  bud" 
to  Congress  ? 
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Mr.  Allen.  No;  I  would  have  them  report  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Garner.  Would  the  President  transmit  it  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  would  not  have  him  simply  transmit  it.  He  must 
sign  it. 

Air.  Garner.  I  am  just  going  through  the  practical  features  of  it. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  would  have  that  committee  report  to  the 
President  and  have  him  take  the  responsibility  ¥ 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  Would  that  be  the  only  document  he  would  send  to 
Congress  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  Let  us  see  how  that  would  work.  For  instance,  let 
us  take  horticulture.  Suppose  the  chief  of  the  bureau  who  had  given 
it  the  most  study  and  is  the  most  capable  man  to  speak  about  it  asks 
for  $200,000,  and  it  is  referred  to  this  budget  committee,  and  the 
budget  committee  decides  that  $100,000  is  sufficient  and  the  Presi- 
dent only  sends  $100,000  to  Congress,  and  suppose  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  investigated  that  subject  they  found  that  in 
their  judgment  the  bureau  chief  was  nearer  correct  than  the  budget 
committee.     What  would  you  do  in  that  instance  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  would  have  the  bureau  chief  then  come  and  ask 
Congress  for  that  amount. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  would  Congress  know  that  that  bureau  chief 
recommended  $200,000  instead  of  $100,000  if  you  only  send  the  one 
document  to  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  that  document  ought  to  show  you  the  reduc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Garner.  Then,  of  course,  you  get  a  picture  before  the  Congress 
of  the  entire  recommendations  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  the  second  or  reduced  budget  would  come  by 
the  side  of  the  first  one,  so  you  would  rally  have  two  estimates  before 
Congress,  namelv,  the  estimate  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government  and  then  you  would  have  what  would  be  known  as  the 
revised  estimates  sent  in  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Allen.  Except  I  would  put  them  all  in  one. 

Mr.  Garner.  In  one  document,  of  course,  in  parallel  columns. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  think  myself  that  would  be  a  better  method  to 
pursue.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  say  that  the  President  shall  send 
in  this  budget  and  then  Congress  have  no  way  of  finding  out  what  the 
"various  bureau  chiefs  recommended  unless  they  sent  for  every  one 
of  them  throughout  the  Government,  which  would  be  practically 
impossible. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes.  As  to  my  next  point  I  think  there  will  be  some 
disagreement  on  it  at  first,  but  I  hope  you  will  give  it  some  thought 
in  considering  your  recommendations. 

I  would  like  to  see  your  committee  recommend  in  your  bill  not 
merely  that  the  President  send  in  something,  but  that  he  send  in  a 
document  to  you  that  will  show  you  what  has  been  requested,  how 
that  is  greater  or  less  than  what  was  appropriated,  then  what  hw 
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been  disallowed  as  well  as  what  has  been  allowed,  and  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  final,  tentative  allowance  over  the  last  year's 
appropriation,  I  have  talked  with  several  Congressmen,  and  I  had 
it  up  once  or  twice  under  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  Madden.  We  have  that  very  system  now. 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  you  do  not  get  that. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  we  do,  in  the  Book  of  Estimates. 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  let  us  see.  You  get  a  book  there,  Mr.  Congress- 
man, and  the  way  in  which  that  is  set  up  makes  it  practically 
impossible 

Mr.  Madden.  It  shows  a  comparison  between  this  year's  request 
and  last  year's  appropriation  ana  all  the  years  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madden.  It  does  not  show  the  details. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  detail.  You  have  vast 
detail  here,  but  I  have  gone  into  committee  rooms,  and  you  will  find 
these  books  as  working  papers,  and  you  will  find  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  country  spending  their  time  doing  subtractions  that  a 
thousand-dollar  clerk  ought  to  have  done  for  nim  and  set  up  in  a 
way  that  they  could  not  escape  them.  The  minute  vou  suggest  in- 
corporating tnis  kind  of  thing  in  the  law,  they  say  that  is  a  matter 
of  procedure  which  it  is  hardly  dignified  enough  to  put  into  an  act, 
but  unless  you  ask  for  that  kind  of  thing,  you  will  not  get  it.  You 
have  the  Illinois  estimates  here.  The  Illinois  legislature  is  helpless 
before  this  document  [indicating].  I  will  just  turn  to  one  or  two 
items.  I  have  never  seen  it  until  I  came  in  this  morning.  As  an 
illustration:  Here  is  a  column,  the  last  column  they  have,  which 
illustrates  the  point  I  would  like  to  have  you  consider  incorporating 
in  your  bill.  On  page  39  it  lists  the  total  amount  appropriated, 
then  the  amount  expended,  the  approved  requests  and  the  increase 
or  decrease,  but  it  does  not  say 'this  increase  or  decrease  is  over  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  last  year  or  the  amount  expended,  and 
that  is  an  item  that  in  some  cases  runs  into  millions  of  dollars.  It 
gives  the  impression  here  that  there  has  been  an  increase.  The  first 
item  I  find  is  $2,400  when  there  has  actually  been  an  increase  of 
$985.  In  the  second  item,  it  gives  an  increase  of  $3,600  when  the 
actual  increase  was  $1,250. 

Mr.  Temple.  Where  are  you  getting  that  information? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  comparing  what  they  allowed 

Mr.  Temple  (interposing).  But  you  say,  "gives  the  impression. " 

Mr.  Allen.  It  makes,  the  allegation. 

Mr,  Temple.  But  where  do  vou  get  the  actual  facts? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  makes  the  allegation  in  this  column  that  they  have 
made  an  increase. 

Mr.  Temple.  But  where  do  you  get  the  actual  facts  to  correct  the 
first  impression? 

Mr.  Allen.  By  comparing  the  approved  requests  with  the  actual 
expenditures  given  in  their  third  column  instead  of  in  the  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Temple.  You  get  it  out  of  that  document  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Temple.  Then  why  is  the  legislature  helpless  in  getting  it  out 
of  that  same  document  ? 
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Mr.  Allen.  I  said  it  was  helpless  because  I  would  call  myself 
helpless  if  I  had  only  gotten  this  information,  but  there  is  not  one 
legislature 

Mr.  Temple.  You  had  not  seen  it  until  this  morning? 

Mr.  Allen.  But  it  happens  to  have  been  my  business  to  look  at 
that  particular  thing.  There  is  not  one  legislature  in  500  in  this 
country  who  would  make  the  subtractions  I  have  made. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  am  afraid  you  underestimate  those  men. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  been  through  it  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Allen,  both  the  governor  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
Wright,  the  director  of  finance,  explained  that  that  was  only  the 
outlme  of  their  budget  which  showed  the  changes,  but  accompanying 
that  wa3  a  very  detailed  analysis  of  each  one  of  those  items  showing 
exactly  what  it  was  spent  for,  and  that  the  legislature  and  every 
member  of  the  legislature  had  that  analysis  before  him  at  the  same 
time  the  budget  was  delivered. 

Mr.  Allen;  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  in  the  details  will  escape 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  it  never  escapes  the  committee  that  investi- 
gates and  reports  on  it.  Now,  we  reouire  by  law  more  detailed  infor- 
mation than  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Estimate* — for  instance,  for  ex- 
penditures at  the  arsenals  and  navy  yards — 30  that  we  know  how  much 
each  man  receives,  whether  he  is  a  mechanic,  a  carpenter,  a  plumber, 
or  what  not.  We  have  that  information  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Book  of  Estimates. 

Mr.  Allen.  But  have  you  not  too  much  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  do  not  have  too  much  detail.  The  com- 
mittee that  has  that  matter  under  consideration  will  commence  its 
hearings  in  the  morning  and  work  until  late  at  night  day  after  day, 
and  in  those  hearings  they  go  into  every  detail  in  the  most  minute  way. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Sherley,  whom  I  have  talked 
with — I  had  not  talked  with  you  before  this  time — both  insist  that 
a  vast  amount  of  time  of  your  committee  is  taken  up  with  the  doing 
of  things  that  clerks  ought  to  have  done  before  your  committee  ever 
met. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  everybody  agrees  with  that. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  my  point.    I  would  have  that  work  done. 

The  Chairman.  Every  man  who  has  made  a  study  of  tho  matter 
agrees  with  that  statement,  but  that  is  not  the  difficulty.  For 
instance,  take  the  appropriations  for  this  fiscal  year.  The  estimates 
in  round  numbers  were  $1,600,000,000  more  than  the  appropriations. 
Now,  how  was  Congress  able  to  make  that  cut  without  damage? 
Let  me  give  you  one  illustration.  The  fortifications  estimates  were 
sent  in  before  the  armistice  was  signed  calling  for  about  five  billions 
of  dollars.  After  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  before  the  committee 
commenced  its  investigations;  the  department  reduced  that  estimate 
twice,  cutting  it  down  finally  to  about  $93,000,000.  The  committee 
went  into  its  hearings,  not  on  the  first  estimate,  but  on  the  reduced 
estimate  of  $93,000,000  and  reported  out  a  bill  carrying  approxi- 
mately $11,000  000. 

The  War  Department  asked  for  about  $25000  000  as  I  recall,  in 
order  that  it  might  mount  on  railway  carriages  all  of  the  larger  guns. 
This  was  going  to  cost  a  large  amount  of  money.    They  thought 
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because  they  had  the  guns  that  instead  of  storing  them  for  an  emer- 
gency they  had  to  mount  them,  and  apparently  that  was  the  only 
plan  they  could  think  of.  When  Mr.  Garrison  was  Secretary  of  War, 
ne  constituted  what  is  known  as  the  Board  of  Review,  which  was  to 
take  up  the  work  of  the  Endicott  and  Taf  t  Boards,  which  had  pre- 
pared down  to  the  minutest  detail  a  comprehensive  program  of 
defense,  showing  the  number  of  guns  at  each  place,  the  size  and  cali- 
ber of  the  guns,  the  amount  of  reserve  ammunition,  etc.  This 
Board  of  Review  is  still  in  existence  studying  these  scientific,  military 
problems ;  but  strange  to  say,  the  War  Department  had  come  before 
this  committee  with  an  estimate  of  $25,000,000  for  mounting  these 
guns  without  a  decision  from  the  Board  of  Review;  and  so  when  they 
came  before  us  an  officer  of  the  Army  stated  that  we  could  not  adopt 
the  same  military  plans  with  regard  to  railway  carriages  for  coast- 
defense  purposes  that  we  would  adopt  for  an  attack  by  field  forces, 
because  in  the  one  case  where  you  were  shooting  at  a  warship  out  at 
sea  several  miles  you  had  to  have  rapidity  of  fire  and  accuracy  of 
fire,  because  if  you  missed  the  target  you  would  accomplish  nothing 
but  a  waste  of  from  $500  to  $1,000,  whereas,  in  a  land  attack,  if  you 
missed  the  ammunition  manufacturing  plant,  at  which  you  had  fired 
but  struck  the  terminal  of  a  railroad  system,  you  had  accomplished 
something. 

He  said  that  you  could  not  have  either  accuracy  of  fire  or  rapidity 
of  fire  with  one  of  these  improvised  railway  mounts  and  that  he 
doubted  their  efficiency  with  a  gun  of  more  than  6-inch  caliber. 
The  committee  eliminated,  and  rightly  so,  that  estimate.  There 
was  a  problem  that  this  committee  passed  upon  that  apparently  the 
men  who  made  the  estimate  had  not  spent  any  time  upon  at  all,  and 
not  more  than  four  weeks  ago  an  officer  of  this  Board  of  Review  told 
me  that  he  had  started  something  in  Congress  that  they  had  been 
working  on  ever  since  we  started  it  and  that  they  had  not  yet  reached 
a  decision.  Therefore,  these  cuts  have  not  been  made  without 
thought  or  without  ryme  or  reason,  but  they  have  been  arrived  at 
after  consideration  by  the  committee  with  a  man  sitting  at  the 
other  side  of  the  table  called  there  to  prove  his  case,  and  when  he 
could  not  prove  his  case,  then  the  cut  was  made.  I  think  that  goes 
to  the  essence  of  what  you  have  been  saying  with  regard  to  having 
not  only  a  system,  but  having  that  system  studied  ana  having  intelli- 
gence applied  to  the  study  and  an  intelligent  report  made  to  Con- 
gress that  somebody  is  willing  to  vouch  lor  and  stand  for  through 
thick  and  thin.  They  are  not  willing  to  do  that  at  the  present  time. 
The  trouble  has  not  been  with  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  only  safeguard  against  outraging  the 
Treasury  has  been  in  Congress,  which  is  much  at  variance  with  what 
has  been  written  by  an  officer  of  the  Government,  who  has  just  left 
the  service,  an  official  who  drew  one  of  the  highest  salaries  of  any 
Government  official,  save  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Herbert  Quick,  who  had  an  article  in  the 
Satuiday  Evening  Post  of  September  27.  If  there  was  ever  an  article 
filled  with  more  misrepresentations  and  misinformation  than  this  my 
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attention  has  not  been  called  to  it.     Let  me  call  your  attention  to 
what  he  says  in  this  article: 

These  nine  appropriation  committees  are  not  the  committees  that  know  about  the 
work  to  be  done  at  all.  That  would  be  too  sensible  and  direct  for  Congress,  and  » 
on  all  the  way  through. 

Further  on  he  says: 
Congress  never  knows  the  total  revenues  available.    It  never  tries  to  find  out 

That  is  the  statement  coming  from  a  former  official,  when  the 
very  first  thing  Congress  does,  and  the  first  thing  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  does,  is  to  take  the  Book  of  Estimates  and  with  it  the 
statements  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  expenses 
and  revenues,  each  of  which  is  a  very  large  book.  One  of  the  men 
who  has  been  writing  articles  like  Mr.  Quick  writes  told  me  in  my 
office  that  he  never  knew  before  that  there  was  such  a  book  known 
as  a  Combined  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures. 

Mr.  Temple.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  men  who  write  on 
this  subject  just  as  there  is  in  the  men  who  write  on  any  other 
subject. 

Mr.  Allen.  There  are  just  four  more  points  I  have  in  mind  which 
I  can  state  in  about  as  many  minutes  unless  you  want  elaborations. 
As  to  your  reference  to  revenues,  can  you  not  meet  the  point  which 

Seople  have  in  mind  really  when  they  want  to  restrict  bills  from  the 
oor  by  providing  that  Congress  shall  not  pass  special  bills,  and  shall 
not  increase  the  President's  estimates  without  providing  the  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble,  Mr..  Allen,  with  that  is  that  I  think 
you  fail  to  discriminate  between  a  legislative  bill  authorizing  a  cer- 
tain service  and  an  appropriation  bill.  For  example,  you  ftave  a 
bill  authorizing  certain  public  buildings  which  does  not  carry  any 
appropriation  at  all. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  criticism  with  recard 
to  what  are  known  as  pork-barrel  appropriations.  The  evil  is  none 
when  you  pass  the  bill  authorizing  certain  work  to  be  done  which  in 
subsequent  years  will  call  for  an  appropriation,  because  after  you 
once  authorize  it  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  if  it  is  a  public 
building,  makes  the  estimate.  It  comes  here  as  an  estimate  of  the 
requirements  for  appropriations,  and  ho  asks  Congress  to  appro- 
priate for  a  building,  no  matter  whether  there  is  any  real  reason  why 
the  building  should  be  built  or  not.  The  evil  goes  back  to  the  au- 
thorization for  which  Congress  must  assume  the  responsibility.  1 
do  not  see  how  that  can  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Ailen.  What  is  the  object  to  requiring,  or  to  Congress  saving, 
"  We  will  authorize  nothing  without  providing  the  money."  *That 
is  what  you  mean  to  do  when  you  authorize. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  first  instance  that  destroys  your  whole 
budget  system,  because  then  you  commence  to  have  a  number  of 
various  bills  for  post  offices,  carrying  with  them  appropriations  and 
bills  for  all  sorts  of  services. 

Mr.  Temple.  For  instance,  a  much  larger  item,  a  bill  for  a  national 
employment  agency  such  as  has  been  recommended. 

Mr.  Madden.  Or  still  larger,  an  authorization  to  build  a  battleship. 
You  have  got  to  authorize  the  contract  to  be  let  for  the  ship  in 
advance  of  the  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Allen.  But  then  you  can  provide  revenue  enough  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  you  propose  to  appropriate  the  total  sum  required 
by  the  activity  for  the  particular  item,  assuming  it  is  a  ship  that  will 
cost  ten  or  twentv  or  thirty  million  dollars,  they  could  not  let  the 
contract  if  you  dicl  not  authorize  them  to  let  it,  and  if  they  are  going 
to  let  a  contract  for  the  beams  to-day  and  the  stanchions  to-morrow 
and  for  the  keel  the  next  day,  you  would  never  get  anywhere. 

Mr.  Allen.  At  the  time  you  authorize  the  building  of  the  ship 
you  can  appropriate  enough  money  so  you  can  take  care  of  that  ship 
when  it  comes  up.  The  point  the  people  are  making  is  that  if  Con- 
gress would  really  do  that — and  I  think  it  is  perhapd  even  a  more 
serious  thing  in  the  various  States,  because  we  have  rafts  of  bills 
passed  in  State  legislatures  without  any  reference  at  all  to  whether 
they  are  going  to  get  the  money  eventually,  and  it  seems  to  me  the 
way  to  cure  that  is  that,  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  special  bill,  to  see 
if  you  have  the  money  for  it  when  it  is  passed,  and  any  bill  the 
legislature  is  not  ready  to  find  the  money  for  it  ought  not  to  be  ready 
to  authorize. 

Mr.  Madden.  Suppose  it  was  a  program  for  20  or  30  battleships 
to  be  built  in  the  next  3  or  4  or  5  years,  and  we  are  not  ready  to  make 
the  appropriations  for  them,  but  we  are  ready  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  make  the  contracts  for  them. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  would  simply  like  to  put  it  up  to  you  merely  as  a 
question. 

Mr.  Madden.  Well,  it  is  not  practicable. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  is  being  found  practicable  in  some  lesser  legislative 
units  and  it  seems  to  help  them  to  do  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Campbel? ,.  But  you  will  understand,  Mr.  Allen,  that  in  this 
authorization  of  20  or  30  battleships  they  probably  will  not  call 
for  the  last  one  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Allen.  Precisely;  but  you  can  appropriate  the  part  that 
Would  happen  during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Temple.  Just  at  the  present  time  we  have  several  proposals 
before  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  The  General  Staff  comes 
in  with  a  proposal  for  an  Army  of  509,000  men.  Of  course,  in  a 
general  way  we  take  into  consideration,  and  must  take  into  con- 
sideration, the  cost  of  an  Army  of  that  size,  but  in  fixing  a  permanent 
policy  of  the  Government  to  run  indefinitely,  we  can  not  make 
appropriations  to  run  indefinitely,  because  the  Constitution  does  not 
allow  us  to  make  an  appropriation  for  longer  than  two  years  for  the 
Army. 

#  Mr.  Allen.  I  appreciate  that.  I  personally  do  not  think  it  is  par- 
ticularly serious,  but  there  is  a  strong  feeling  throughout  the  country 
and  I  know  in  several  States  it  has  seemed  to  simplify  things  for  the 
legislatures,  and  I  simply  hope  it  will  be  considered  enough  to  get 
some  testimony  along  that  line  and  see  whether  or  not  it  does  not 
help,  perhaps,  limited  to  certain  kinds  of  appropriations  for  certain 
departments. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Allen,  you  have  raised  a  question  that  has 
troubled  Congress  and  the  committees  of  Congress  a  good  deal,  and 
that  is  with  regard  to  giving  various  committees  power  to  report  out 
Appropriation  bills.  There  is  now  pending  in  the  House  a  bill  to 
^crease  the  pension  to  soldiers  of  former  wars  from  $30  to  $50  a 
month.    That  in  itself,  I  assume,  will  require  an  appropriation  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  $65,000,000  a  year.  I  speak  of  that  as  one  illustra- 
tion, and  I  suppose  there  are  a  hundred  or  more  bills  of  that  kind* 
calling  for  new  legislation  that  will  make  very  heavy  drafts  on  the 
Treasury  if  they  are  enacted  into  law.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
so-called  Mondell  bill  for  taking  the  arid  lands  and  the  cut-over  lands 
and  swamp  lands,  and  have  the  National  Government  buy  them  and 
improve  them  and  make  homes  for  the  soldiers.  If  that  bill  wen 
enacted  into  law  it  might  ultimately  require  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Now,  to  give  the  committee  at  the  same  time  the  power  to 
report  out  the  appropriation,  and  then  to  provide  for  revenue  would 
thoroughly  throw  out  of  joint  all  of  the  legislative  machinery  and 
would,  I  think,  lead  to  confusion  more  confounded. 

Mr.  Allen.  Do  not  allow  the  committee  to  do  the  second  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  suggested  that. 

Mr.  Allen.  No  ;  my  suggestion  was  that  Congress  should  not  pass 
a  bill  that  is  reported  by  the  committee  authorizing  something  unless 
Congress  also  sees  to  it  that  there  will  be  some  moneys  there  to  meet 
the  obligation. 

The  Chairman.  That  can  not  be  done  until  after  a  very  careful 
estimate  has  been  made  as  to  its  cost. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  know  it,  but  the  estimate  ought  to  be  made  before 
it  is  passed.     I  ask  you  simply  to  consider  that  suggestion. 

The  Chairman.  Tnere  is  an  estimate,  as  a  rule,  made  before  it  is 
passed,  but  take  the  land  bill  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  would 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  soldiers  availed  themselves  of  the 

Erovisions  of  such  a  law  as  to  the  amount  of  money  required.  It 
as  been  the  policy  of  the  Congress,  and  it  is  advocated  by  a  great 
many  writers,  and  I  think  perhaps  you  advocate  the  same  principle, 
that  one  committee  ought  to  have  the  power  of  reporting  out  appro- 
priation bills,  yet  the  work  of  that  committee  is  very  much  embar- 
rassed if  it  finds  a  sesssion  of  Congress  taking  on  new  activities  that 
throws  out  of  joint  altogether  all  estimates  of  income  and  outgo, 
and  that  is  a  power  lodged  in  Congress.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
take  it  from  Congress,  and  all  you  can  do  is  to  hold  Congress  responsi- 
ble. If  they  enact  laws  that  are  going  to  call  for  useless  expenditures 
of  money,  tne  only  thing  that  can  be  done  with  that  kind  of  Congress 
is  for  the  people  to  turn  them  out  when  the  time  comes,  and  they 
have  that  power,  and  I  think  that  is  the  best  kind  of  correction. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  the  public  will  expect  some  word  from  your 
committee  on  this  subject. 

I  have  just  three  more  points.  I  want  to  record  our  group,  the 
Institute  of  Public  Service,  as  favoring  an  independent  audit,  con- 
tinuous audit,  which,  however,  shall  include  operation  as  well  as 
expense,  which,  if  it  does  include  operation,  would  become  a  con- 
structive force  for  consolidations  and  for  eliminations  and  reductions 
and  constantly  keeping  Congress  and  the  country  informed. 

Mr.  Temple.  Mr.  Allen,  will  you  explain  a  little  more  fully  joat 
what  you  mean  by  independent  audit  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  mean  not  subject  to  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Temple.  But  subject  to  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes;  to  Congress.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  tenure  of 
office,  this  auditing  committee,  or  auditing  function,  whatever  it  is 
called,  we  hope  will  not  be  given  a  permanent  tenure — that  ia,  to  any 
important  functionary  who  might  serve  as  comptroller  or  auditor, 
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on  the  ground  that  there  are  few  brooms  that  last  20  years,  especially 
in  that  land  of  service;  and  after  awhile  a  man  gets  a  vested  interest 
in  old  practices  and  will  be  auditing  himself  in  a  snort  time.  We  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  limited  term  and  there  ought  to  be  the  injection 
of  new  blood  and  new  objectivity. 

Mr.  Temple.  A  great  many  of  those  who  have  come  before  the 
committee  have  insisted  on  judicial  tenure  for  the  auditing  author- 
ities. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  that  would  be  a  tremendous  mistake. 

Mr.  Temple.  Your  opinion  is  so  different  from  theirs  that  I  wish 
you  would  give  us  a  bnef  summary  of  your  reasons,  or  more  than  a 
brief  summary. 

Mr.  Allen.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  perma- 
nent tenure  of  the  judiciary  is  desirable,  the  arguments  we  have  do 
not  apply  to  any  administrative  officer,  and  they  apply  least  of  all, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  an  auditor.  They  apply  less  to  an  auditor  than  to 
an  administrator.  An  auditor  is  not  worth  his  salt  who  has  any  of 
his  own  mistakes  to  protect  or  any  of  his  own  traditions.to  uphold.  The 
minute  an  auditor  ceases  to  be  able  to  look  impersonally  and  ob- 
jectively and  with  analysis  at  everything  he  is  doing,  he  is  of  no  use. 
In  the  first  place,  such  an  officer  would  become  potentially  almost  of 
more  importance  than  the  Executive  in  this  country,  and  certainly 
he  would  if  he  were  given  permanent  tenure.  The  man  who  occupies 
such  a  relation  to  Congress  that  his  recommendations  are  going  to 
carry  more  weight  with  Congress  than  the  recommendations  of  the 
Executive,  if  there  should  come  a  clinch,  is  a  man  of  great  power,  and 
that  man  ought  to  be  a  man  who  is  not  going  to  be  prompted  to  make 
this  move  or  that  move  so  that  he  will  be  there  10,  12,  or  15  years. 
That  is  one  reason,  and  I  th^nk  the  country  would  be  very  much 
afraid  of  a  man  with  permanent  tenure; who  had  as  much  admin- 
istrative power  for  good  or  evil. 

Mr.  Temple.  Would  you  give  him  power  to  stop  a  warrant  before 
payment  was  made  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  machinery  that  is 
enormous 

Mr.  Temple  (interposing).  Not  only  machinery,  but  power. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  power.  I  do,  not  think  that  it  would  be 
physically  or  mechanically  possible  to  have  all  of  the  Government 
oills  audited  prior  to  payment,  but  I  think  that  theoretically  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  do.    • 

Mr.  Temple.  Would  he  determine  any  question  beyond  the  legality 
of  the  payments,  ;>r  whether  it  conforms  to  the  terms  of  the 
appropriations  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Further  than  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  an  officer 
would  not  be  woith  much  unless  he  should  go  fui  ther  and  say,  "  While 
that  is  an  entirely  legal  proposition,  it  is  a  steal  or  a  blunder,  and 
I  will  not  approve  it  until  something  more  has  been  done.  I  will  at 
least  hold  it  until  there  is  a  chance  to  send  it  back  to  the  responsible 
officer." 

Mr.  Temple.  If  Congress  is  to  confer  that  power  upon  anyone, 
where  will  Congress  get  the  power  in  order  to  transfer  it  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  1  do  not  know.  I  supposed  that  Congress  had  the 
power  to  prescribe  all  of  the  purse  striags  it  pleased  on  appropiiations 
to  the  executive  departments. 
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Mr.  Temple.  Would  it  not  mean  the  repeal  of  the  appropria- 
tion act? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  would  mean  the  suspension  of  the  amount,  and,  of 
course,  if  you  did  that  the  appropriation  act  would  have  a  string  tied 
to  it,  and  the  executive  officei  would  know  that  if  he  paid  $1.25  per 
pound  for  buttei  worth  70  cents  per  pound,  it  would  not  get  ny. 
An  auditor  who  could  not  hold  up  an  extoition  would  not  be  muck 
of  an  auditor.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
services  to  be  rendered  by  an  operations  audit.  It  would  also  apply 
to  the  service  employees.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  should  get  an 
auditor  who  was  responsible  to  Congress,  and  he  is  auditing  the 
amount  to  be  paid  a  man  and  he  knows  the  man  is  giving  very  poor 
service,  then  he  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  "I  will  not  authorize  the 
continuance  of  this  supernumerary." 

Mr.  Temple.  Is  there  any  method  known  to  you  now  by  which 
a  man  who  pays  $1.25  per  pound  for  butter  worth  70  cents  per  pound 
can  be  reached  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  In  New  York  City  we  have.  We  have  the  recall  in 
New  York  City,  and  we  have  removed  three  elective  borough  presi- 
dents in  New  i  >rk  by  action  of  the  governor,  not  because  they  were 
guilty  of  theft  or  embezzlement,  but  entirely  upon  the  ground  of 
incompetence. 

Mr.  Temple.  You  do  not  propose  the  recall  as  a  part  of  a  national 
budget  system,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir.  For  instance,  take  the  auditor  of  the  State 
of  Ohio:  He  uses  quite  arbitrary  power,  and  has  set  a  limit  of  $4  per 
day  for  expenses.  They  might  challenge  that,  but  they  do  not  care 
to  challenge  his  power,  and  lie  will  not  pay  any  more  than  that.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  made  an  extra  allowance  during  the  war 
period  or  not,  but  ordinarily  the  allowance  is  $4  per  day.  We  have 
very  elaborate  machinery  in  New  York  for  the  payment  of  bills,  and 
they  are  audited  in  advance.  They  will  not  audit  a  bill  for  coal  for 
Bellevue  Hospital,  for  instance,  until  the  coal  has  been  tested,  and  if 
the  test  shows  too  much  ash,  the  dealer  does  not  get  any  more  than 
he  is  entitled  to  under  the  test. 

Mr.  Temple.  We  have  an  inspection  system  under  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Allen.  After  the  fact. 

Mr.  Temple.  Coal  for  the  Navy,  for  example,  is  tested  before  it  is 
received. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  auditor  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  The  auditor 
is  not  at  the  head  of  the  inspection  system  in  New  York  City,  but  ol 
the  finance  department. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Would  you  permit  an  auditor  to  pay  an  expense 
account  where  a  man  was  directed  or  required  to  go  in  the  peiionn- 
ance  of  his  duty  from  one  city  to  another  and  where  the  railroad  fare 
was  $1.50,  but  because  of  missing  his  train  he  went  by  automobile 
and  paid  $15  to  go?  Suppose  he  used  his  own  judgment  and  spent 
$15  for  automobile  hire,  what  discretion  or  power  would  you  giv* 
the  auditor  in  passing  on  the  claim  ? 

Mr.  Alley.  I  would  certainly  give  him  power  to  hold  up  that  pay- 
ment until  he  could  get  reasons  satisfactory  to  himself  for  the  in- 
creased expenditure.     If  the  man  could  not  give  satisfactory  reasons, 
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he  might  finally  have  to  pay  that  $13  extra,  but  he  would  probably 
get  a  new  man  in  his  place. 

Mr.  Temple.  Does  not  that  power  reside  in  the  disbursing  officer 
before  the  claim  reaches  the  auditor? 

Mr.  Campbell.  A  great  deal  of  it  happens  and  I  think  a  great  deal 
of  it  gets  by. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  know  of  an  instance  in  which  a  man  was  sent  out  to 
Chicago  to  make  certain  investigations  in  Chicago  and  in  adjacent 
parts  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  He  found  when  he  got  there  that  he 
could  not  complete  his  investigation  without  following  one  of  tho 
men  he  was  to  see  across  the  State  line  into  another  State,  and  they 
held  up  his  account  because  he  had  violated  his  instructions. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  would  come  within  their  power  now.  The 
illustration  I  gave  was  one  that  would  involve  discretion  or  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  auditor. 
Mr.  Temple.  Or  the  judgment  of  the  disbursing  officer. 
Mr.  Allen.  If  you  have  a  man  with  a  limited  tenure,  there  will 
not  be  much  danger  of  his  building  himself  up  into  a  czar.  The 
result  of  that  kind  of  audit  will  be  that  the  information  will  pour 
into  your  appropriations  committee,  and,  of  course,  it  ought  to  be 
made  clear  when  you  make  appropriations  with  respect  to  internal 

matters 

Mr.  Temple  (interposing).  How  long  would  it  take  a  man  to 
become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  work  to  do  that  efficiently? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  would  take  him  a  very  short  time,  provided  the 
organization  under  him  is  at  all  efficient.  That  organization  should 
be  permanent,  because  that  work  is  not  done  by  the  comptroller 
or  auditor  in  chief. 

Mr.  Temple.  The  organization  under  him  should  be  permanent? 
Mr.  Allen.  Of  course  you  would  have  to  have  them  anyway,  and 
Jrhey  should  have  a  civil  service  status.  But  that  man  who  goes 
in  and  becomes  familiar  with  the  activities  of  all  the  departments 
ought  not  to  be  a  man  that  the  whole  country  goes  to  in  order  to 
puD  strings.  The  auditor  with  a  permanent  tenure  would  become 
anything  out  nonpartisan.  He  would  become  all  partisan.  A  man 
in  that  position  with  permanent  tenure  would  become  the  Warwick 
of  politics,  with  power  that  would  reach  away  off  into  the  States, 
because  it  would  be  worth  while  for  everybody  away  down  below 
to  play  up  to  that  man  having  such  tremendous  power.  Without 
that  tenure,  that  objection  could  not  be  urged. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  work  is  now  done  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  auditors  in  the  departments.    Have  they  acquired 
anv  such  political  power  as  that  ? 
Mr.  Allen.  They  have  not  done  it. 
Mr.  Temple.  They  are  permanent. 
•  Mr.  Allen.  But  they  have  not  done  what  you  desire.     Their 
audit  is  a  perfunctory  thing. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  permanent,  but  they  go  out  with 
each  administration. 
Mr.  Temple.  They  may,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not. 
The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  they  always  do. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  best  auditor  we  ever  had  in  the  Treasury  went 
out  when  this  administration  came  in. 
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Mr.  Temple.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  been  there  for 
14  years. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  came  in  with  this  administration  as 
comptroller. 

Mr.  Temple.  He  was  promoted. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  appointed.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to 
change  the  six  auditors.  I  think  only  one  of  the  six  auditors  holds 
over. 

Mr.  Allen.  May  I  venture  one  final  suggestion,  although  I  do  not 
feel  competent  to  elaborate  upon  it!  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
pay  you  to  get  the  Wisconsin  experience  in  regard  to  continuing 
appropriations.  Dr.  Charles  McCartee  feels  very  strongly  about  it 
and  has  written  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  refer  to  the  book  written  by  Mr.  FiU- 
patrick,  I  want  to  say  there  are  more  misstatements  of  fact  in 
that  book  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  book  between  two  covers. 
He  seems  to  think  that  all  of  the  mistakes  are  mistakes  of  Congress, 
and  that  practically  all  of  the  money  goes  for  public  buildings  and 
for  "pork  barrel,,  projects,  apparently  unmindful  or  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  of  the  appropriations  for  river  and  harbor  improvements 
the  estimates  for  every  dollar  appropriated  originated  with  the  War 
Department  and  was  based  upon  reports  of  the  engineers  of  the  War 
Department  that  the  project  was  a  project  in  aid  of  navigation. 
Take  all  the  public  buildings  that  he  speaks  of,  and  you  would  think 
that  we  did  not  appropriate  any  money  practically  except  for  public 
buildings  and  rivers  and  harbors;  he  does  not  seem  to  know  that 
every  dollar  appropriated  for  public  buildings  has  been  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a  needful  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Of  course,  there  is  always  an  authorization  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Will  you  explain  your  proposition  in  reference  to 
continuing  appropriations  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir.  In  Wisconsin  the  legislature  last  winter  did 
not  bother  with  appropriations  already  approved  two  years,  four 
years,  or  six  years  before.  Their  old  appropriation  for  the  education 
department,  for  instance,  of,  say  $125,QQ0,  was  permanent.  That 
much  is  permanent,  subject  to  a  new  vote  by  the  legislature  to  the 
effect  that  the  amount  is  still  needed,  or  shouM  be  increased  or 
diminished.  Then  there  is  certain  machinery  that  they  know  must 
go  on,  and  if  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  happens  to  be  late  in  meeting 
the  appropriation  continues.  There  are  certain  things  that  they 
know  must  be  continued.  They  know  there  must  be  a  certain  number 
of  employees  for  the  legislature  and  in  the  departments,  for  instance, 
and  tney  appropriate  the  basic  appropriations  in  that  way.  Then 
the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  and  tne  committees  give  their  time  to 
the  various  departures  from  the  plan  already  approved,  and,  unless 
there  is  an  adverse  vote,  the  amount  appropriated  last  year  continues. 
Of  course,  at  the  present  time,  when  we  have  such  enormous  appro- 
priations for  war  purposes,  it  would  be  a  different  question  witn  the 
Federal  Government,  but  in  times  of  peace  I  think  it  would  work  well. 
I  have  attended  a  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Legis'ature  and  I  saw  how 
the  thing  worked  there.  I  think  it  is  true  that  they  attended  to  the 
departures  more  easily  than  they  could  have  done  if  the  legislature 
had  been  considering  every  single  phase  of  the  public  service.    I  have 
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not  thought  this  out  far  enough  to  be  sure  that  it  would  help  or  would 
not  help  in  Congress,  but  I  certainly  think  that  your  committees 
mieht  find  that  profitable. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  described  as  the  commission  sys- 
tem, or  those  estimates  originated  with  various  commissions  that 
were  performing  certain  functions  of  government  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  not  raising  that  kind  of  question.  They  have  a 
State  board  of  public  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  The  commission,  as  I  understand  it,  makes  their 
estimates  through  that  board. 

Mr.  Allen.  But  not  all  of  the  government  of  Wisconsin  is  by 
commission. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  investigate  some 
of  those  standing  or  permanent  appropriations  to  which  you  have 
referred?  Woula  it  not  be  wise  for  this  reason,  that  you  never 
heard  of  a  government  agency  in  the  world  that  was  willing  to  sur- 
render any  of  its  powers  or  to  drop  any  of  its  activities  ?  Otherwise, 
the  legislative  boay  might  continue  appropriations  to  an  agency  that 
were  really  not  needed. 

Mr.  Allen.  As  it  works  out  practically,  is  it  not  true  that  your 
committee  gives  90  per  cent  of  its  time  to  the  consideration  of  new 
things  rather  than  of  old  things  ? 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  that  proportion. 

Mr.  Allen.  If  you  have  an  auditor  working  year  in  and  year  out, 
looking  for  opportunities  to  retrench  and  increase  the  service,  then 
vou  would  still  get  the  details  in  your  estimates,  but  if  something 
happens  so  that  you  are  3  days  late  or  30  days  late,  the  wheels  of 
government  would  not  have  to  stop,  and  you  would  not  have  to 
hurry  to  make  provision  of  the  money  necessary  to  do  absolutely 
essential  things. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Of  course  there  is  always  a  presumption  that  attaches 
to  appropriations  carried  in  the  previous  year. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  that  kind  of  appropriations,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  Congress  have  found  that  that  was 
a  very  wasteful  and  extravagant  method.  We  formerly  had  per- 
manent appropriations  for  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  for  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  more  recently  for  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice. The  permanent  appropriations  for  those  services  resulted  in 
wasteful  and  extravagant  methods,  and  we  inaugurated  a  reform, 
making  it  necessary  for  those  officers  to  come  before  committees  of 
Congress  each  year  and  prove  their  case  before  they  get  money.  The 
result  has  been  economy  and  greater  efficiency  in  all  of  those  services. 

Mr.  Allen.  In  connection  with  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  under 
the  Federal  Government  and  in  connection  with  the  work  that  we  do 
amongst  the  States,  I  think  that,  unquestionably,  that  would  be  the 
result,  but  as  I  have  said,  I  make  the  suggestion  tentatively,  with  the 
thought  that  ifyou  did  have  an  outside  audit  you  would  have  more 
information.  That  is  a  part  of  your  duties,  but,  of  course,  you  have 
other  duties,  and  if  you  had  the  help  of  an  independent  audit,  the 
situation  would  be  different.  Suppose  we  take  some  division  of  the 
Government  where  nobody  wants  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
spent,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Bureau  of  Education.     You  do  not 
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want  to  reduce,  and  for  many  years  probably  nobody  will  propose  a 
reduction 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  While  what  you  say  about  the  waste 
of  time  may  be  true,  and  while  doubtless  there  is  time  needlessly 
expended  in  making  investigations  of  some  of  the  services,  at  the 
same  time  our  experience  has  been  that  by  requiring  those  officers 
to  come  before  committees  of  Congress  to  justify  their  expenditures 
and  their  estimates  for  appropriations,  the  Government  probably 
secures  better  service,  as  when  their  attention  has  been  called  to 
something  that  they  have  not  done,  or  to  something  that  has  not  been 
done  efficiently.  Now,  if  they  did  not  come  before  congressional 
committees  at  all,  they  might  become  rusty.  They  may  not  have 
efficient  organizations,  and  when  we  discover  wherein  they  arc  ineffi- 
cient, they  profit  by  the  friendly  criticism  and  advice  that  they  re- 
ceive. That  is  what  Congress  is  here  for.  Perhaps  we  find  that  some 
service  may  be  eliminated,  or  that  it  may  be  performed  a  little  better 
by  some  other  agency.  After  all,  economy  results,  and  it  is  not  a 
waste  of  time. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  that  is  the  question,  whether  there  are  some 
points  where  their  time  and  your  time  might  be  saved. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  it,  your  position  is  this:  First, 
you  would  clothe  the  Executive  with  authority  not  only  to  initiate 
the  budget,  but  you  would  throw  upon  him  the  responsibility  of 
creating  a  budget  the  iteirs  of  which  nad  been  arrived  at  only  after 
a  careful  and  systematic  study;  that  then,  whm  he  transmitted  the 
budget  to  Congress,  the  hands  of  Congress  should  be  unfettered,  and 
that  Congress  should  be  free  to  act  upon  it,  free  to  criticize  it,  and  free 
to  add  to  it  or  subtract  from  it;  then,  after  the  appropriations  had 
been  made,  you  would  have  an  independent  auditor  who  would  be 
free  to  criticize,  to  investigate,  to  work  out,  and  to  call  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  wastefulness  or  extravagance  in  any  department  at 
anytime.    That  is  practically  what  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Allen.  Will  you  include  with  "wastefulness  and  extrava- 
gance," work  neglected? 

The  Chairman.  Or  inefficiency. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  mean  things  that  are  not  yet  attended  to. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  think  ought  to  be  the  plan  for 
the  budget  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  lay  great  stress  upon  the  study  that  should 
be  given  to  the  budget  in  the  first  instance,  and,  as  I  understand  you. 
you  feel  that  practically  as  much  good  will  result  from  a  fearless  and 
independent  audit  as  from  a  well-studied  and  well-prepared  budget! 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  one  other  suggt  stion,  and  that  is 
that  your  committee  would  consider  asking  the  President  to  make 
his  report  to  you,  or  his  estimates  to  you,  so  that  at  a  glance  at  any 
set  of  items  it  would  be  easy  to  see  where  the  changes  are  and  why 
they  are  made. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  here  and 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  experience,  and  we  feel  greatly  obliged 
to  you  for  the  splendid  statement  you  have  made  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  thank  you  very  much. 
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Monday,  September  29,1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JESSE  D.  BURKS,  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE  BOARD,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  or  profession  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  I  am  manager  of  the  Washington  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like 
to  say  in  this  connection,  however,  that  although  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  has  definitely  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  a 
national  budget,  I  do  not  assume  to  speak  for  the  Board  itself,  nor 
for  its  membership,  but  I  shall  speak  in  my  individual  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  board? 

Mr.  Burks.  The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  is  an 
organization  established  by  about  25  national  associations  of  manu- 
facturers as  an  industrial  research  agency  to  serve  their  common 
purposes  in  making  investigations  regarding  industrial  conditions 
and  the  solution  of  pressing  industrial  problems.  Its  membership 
comprises  these  20  or  25  associations  of  manufacturers,  representing 
probably  40,000  of  the  chief  manufacturing  concerns  of  the  country 
employing  perhaps  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  people. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  incorporated  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  It  is.  Now,  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  I  assume 
it  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  may  be  in  error. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  its  funds  raised? 

Mr.  Burks.  Its  funds  are  contributed  by  these  organizations  and 
individual  members  that  I  have  spoken  of. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  your  association  with  this  National  Con- 
ference Board,  what  was  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  For  about  15  years  I  have  been  in  public  administra- 
tion. Now,  that  is  not  quite  accurate.  I  have  been  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  public  administration,  first,  through  the  Bureau  cf 
Municipal  Research  of  New  York;  then  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  of  Philadelphia,  for  five  or  six  years  during  the 
administration  immediately  preceding  that  of  Mayor  Blankenbuig 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  administration.  Subsequently 
I  was  a  director  of  the  Efficiency  Department  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles;  an  organization  inside  of  the  government,  a  staff  organiza- 
tion connected  with  the  office  of  the  mayor.  I  nave  also,  since  I 
left  Los  Angeles,  about  two  years  ago,  been  connected  with  the 
United  States  Army  in  the  General  Staff  organization,  dealing  with 
problems  of  organization  and  management.  In  connection  with  my 
work  in  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and  the  Phila- 
delphia bureau,  and  the  Los  Angeles  efficiencv  department,  I  have 
ha<l  occasion  to  make  some  study  of  the  problems  of  organization 
and  management  with  special  reference  to  budget  procedure. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  some  investigation  and  study  of 
the  question  of  a  national  budget  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  I  have,  3ir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  make  a  general  statement  with 
regard  to  the  results  of  your  investigation  and  study  on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  I  should  be  glad  to  follow  your  suggestion. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  make  a  general 
statement  and  then  the  committee  will  ask  such  questions  as  may  be 
suggested. 
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Mr.  Burks.  I  should  first  like  to  put  into  the  record  a  resolution 
which  was  passed  by  our  organization  last  May.  This  was  passed 
after  a  very  careful  consideration  by  the  executive  committee  of  our 
organization.  The  committee  recommended  the  resolution  to  the 
entire  board  and  the  board  unanimously  adopted  this  resolution  at 
its  annual  meeting. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

By  reason  of  the  exigencies  of  war  and  the  rapid  expansion  in  the  scope  and  mag- 
nitude of 'Government  functions,  there  has  been  an  unprecedented  increase  in  the 
financial  requirements  of  the  Government. 

Such  enlarged  program  of  public  service  and  the  cost  of  such  service  emphasize* 
anew  the  importance  of  intelligent  planning  and  effective  control  of  service  and 
expenditure,  to  the  end  that  adequate  provision  may  be  made  for  the  essential  require 
ments  of  the  Government  and  economic  operation  insured. 

Inefficient  planning  or  misuse  of  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  Government  murt 
inevitably  result  in  wasteful  spending  and  needless  taxing,  and  thus  create  nev 
problems  and  handicaps  for  industry  and  for  the  Nation. 

Party  platforms  and  leaders,  administrative  officers,  Members  of  Congress,  and 
students  of  governmental  policy,  have  repeatedly  asserted  that  a  proper  national 
budget  plan  is  an  indispensable  basis  for  scientific  planning  and  intelligent  con- 
sideration of  service  to  be  rendered  and  money  to  be  spent:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  urgently  request  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt,  and  put  into  effect  at  once, 
a  plan  to  include  the  following  essentials  of  an  effective  budget  system: 

1.  Central  review  and  final  preparation  of  a  budget  of  estimates  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

2.  The  necessary  staff  to  enable  the  President  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
analysis  of  needs,  the  formulation  of  a  program  of  work  and  expenditure,*  and  the 
presentation  of  facts  upon  which  estimates  are  based. 

3.  Central  review  and  final  preparation  of  a  budget  of  appropriations  by  the  Congress 

I  read  this  resolution  into  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  simply  that  it 
may  servo  to  emphasize  the  very  definite,  concrete  interest  on  the 
part  of  our  board.  ,  Again,  however,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I  am  not  assuming  to  represent  this  board,  so  far  as 
the  details  of  anything  I  might  say  are  concerned. 

I  think  possibly  I  may  servo  the  purpose  of  the  committee,  if  it 
is  agreeable,  by  refraining  from  an  attempt  to  make  any  systematic 
or  very  extended  statement.  You  have  already  had  placed  before 
you  by  persons  much  more  competent  than  I  the  historical  back- 
ground and  some  of  the  more  important  developments  in  budget 
procedure  in  this  and  other  countries.  I  think  probably  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  my  attempting  to  consider  anything  further  in 
that  direction.  I  shall  therefore,  if  it  agrees  with  your  desire,  make 
some  rather  rambling  comments  upon  the  testimony  that  has  already 
been  presented  here,  most  of  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing, 
and  certain  comments  growing  out  of  an  experience  of  10  or  15  years 
of  rather  constant  study  of  problems  closely  related  to  this. 

I  want  to  say  in  the  first  place  that  I  rather  hesitate  to  say  any- 
thing in  the  presence  of  this  committee  because  I  am  disposed  to  feel 
that  the  problem  of  a  national  budget  procedure  is  a  good  deal  more 
complicated  than  some  appear  to  believe,  and  the  committee  mem- 
bers are  in  a  position  to  criticize  present  procedure  much  more 
competently  than  most  of  us  on  the  outside.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in 
the  presence  of  men  who  are  somewhat  expert,  many  of  them  very 
expert  in  the  procedure  you  are  discussing,  and  I  oner  my  sugges- 
tions and  comments  with  a  good  deal  of  diffidence.  In  the  second 
Elace,  in  view  of  the  handicaps  that  the  Congress  and  committees 
ave  to  face,  the  very  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  members  of  com- 
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mittees  and  of  Congress  for  what  they  are  able  to  do  and  have  done 
in  the  past  10  or  15  years  since  greater  attention  has  been  centered 
upon  the  financial  problems  of  the  Government. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  criticize  Congress  or  its  committees.  I  think 
there  are  some  handicaps  which  I  shall  try  to  point  out,  and  I  think 
that  because  of  these  handicaps  we  have  not  accomplished  all  that 
we  might  otherwise  have  accomplished.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
a  good  many  difficulties,  Congress  has  been  able  to  accomplish  a 
good  deal  more  than  it  has  been  given  credit  for  doing  in  some 
quarters. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  in  current  discussion  about  the  need  of  a 
national  budget.  I  myself  have  been  unable  to  determine  just  what 
is  meant  when  people  say  that  we  need  a  national  budget.  The 
implication  seems  to  be  sometimes  that  we  have  not  any  national 
budget.  I  think  one  of  our  Presidents,  not  many  years  ago,  made 
the  statement  that  the  United  States  was  the  only  great  Nation  that 
did  not  have  a  budget.  To  my  mind  the  difficulty,  from  this  point 
of  view,  is  not  that  we  have  not  any  budget  but  that  we  have  too 
many  budgets.  In  other  words,  the  procedure  centering  around 
each  of  the  appropriation  measures  which  are  annually  brought 
before  Congress  is  a  budget  procedure  in  itself  fairly  complete.  It 
may  have  its  weaknesses,  no  doubt  each  one  of  them  has  its  weakness, 
but  each  of  those  procedures  is  a  budget  procedure.  There  is  an 
estimate  placed  before  Congress  for  which  some  executive  officer  is 
responsible.  That  estimate  is  considered  in  its  entirety  and  in  its 
details  by  one  of  your  committees.  There  is  reported  to  the  House, 
in  the  form  of  an  appropriation  bill,  a  measure  for  its  adoption  ana 
it  is  usually  adopted  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  reported.  We  hsve 
as  I  say,  a  number  of  those  procedures  and  each  one  of  them  is  a 
procedure  complete  in  itself.  So  that,  far  from  being  the  only  groat 
Nation  without  a  budget,  I  suspect  the  fact  is  that  we  have  more 
budgets  than  any  other  nation.  This,  however,  may  be  another 
way  of  saying  the  same  thing  that  many  of  those  who  have  discussed 
the  matter  before  you  had  in  mind,  but  I  think  it  is  worth  while 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  we  have  a  definite  budget  procedure 
surrounding  each  appropriation  bill. 

There  appear  to  nave  been  a  number  of  fallacies  injected  into  this 
discussion  of  this  subject  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention.  One 
of  these  fallacies,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  cutting  down  estimates  is 
synonymous  with  saving  money.  This  suggestion  applies  not  only  to 
the  chticism  and  discussion  of  a  national  budget,  but  to  almost  every 
city  where  the  subject  has  come  up  and  in  almost  every  State. 
Emphasis  has  constantly  been  placed  on  the  common  fact  that  after 
the  estimates  come  in  they  are  scaled  down  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  that  this  scaling  down  means  saving  money.  Obviously  scaling 
down  estimates  may  mean  wasting  money,  as  Dr.  Allen  brought  out 
this  morning,  in  case  the  cut  means  an  apparent  present  saving  as 
against  an  actual  future  increase.  But  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  I 
mean  that  usually  estimating  officers  in  every  Government  unit  that 
I  know  anything  about  in  this  country  put  in  their  estimates  with  the 
advance  knowledge  that  they  are  not  going  to  be  considered  very 
seriously  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  put  in.  There  is  a  definite 
expectation  that  they  will  be  cut  down.  So  that  in  a  very  funda- 
mental and  very  essential  sense  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  com- 
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mittees  of  Congress  and  Congress  itself,  and  the  same  thing  applies 
to  State  legislatures  and  city  councils,  are  simply  doing  the  thing  that 
at  the  outset  it  was  expected  would  he  done.  Therefore  no  undue 
emphasis  need  be  placed  upon  the  fact  of  scaling  down  estimates. 

Another  fallacy  that  applies  pretty  widely  is  the  assumption  that 
estimates  represent  careful  consideration  of  work  to  be  done  and  the 
cost  of  such  service.  More  often  than  not,  my  experience  of  a  number 
of  years  would  lead  me  to  believe,  estimates  represent  a  sort  of  general 
guess.  Some  officials  sit  down  together  and  say,  "Now,  we  have  got 
to  get  these  estimates  ready.  We  ought  to  increase  a  little  this  year 
on  account  of  natural  growth."  They  do  not  know  how  much. 
Often  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  find  out;  usually  they  can  not 
do  so.  By  some  hocus  pocus  a  large  estimate  is  prepared  in  the  hope 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  thing  will  be  more  or  less  impressive  and 
that  as  a  final  outcome  of  the  negotiations  with  the  appropriating 
body  a  little  increase  will  be  secured  and  they  will  do  the  best  they 
can  with  it. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  believe  it  is  true  that  the  estimates  of  the 
National  Government  as  made  by  the  several  departments  and  bureaus 
are  not  well  considered  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  to  what  extent  that  is  true, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  to  a  very  considerable  extent  it  is  true  of 
the  national  departmental  estimates,  as  it  is  of  municipal  and  State 
estimates. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  estimates  that  were 
submitted  by  any  bureau  or  any  department  of  which  it  was  true  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  I  do  not  feel  quite  free  to  mention  names  in  this  con- 
nection, but  during  the  two  years  that  I  have  been  in  Washirgton 
I  have  had  occasion  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  at  least  two  Cabinet 
officers  and  numerous  bureau  chiefs.  I  have  had  the  frank  admission 
on  several  of  those  occasions  that  what  I  have  described  is  actually 
the  fact;  that  it  is  only  by  a  process  of  attrition  that  a  department 
or  bureau  is  able  to  "put  over"  on  the  committee  or  on  Congress  a 
greater  or  less  increase,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  department  that 
makes  the  strongest  push — and  one  of  the  elements  of  push  is  putting 
up  a  big  estimate — is  likely  to  get  what  it  desires. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  think  the  committees  are  likely  to  make 
large  appropriations  under  pressure  rather  than  under  presentation 
of  actual  facts  and  needs  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  pretty  difficult,  often,  for 
committees  to  get  accurate  data  on  these  questions  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  accurate  data  which  would  tend  to  discredit  estimates, 
the  inclination  of  the  committee  is  to  go  along  with  the  estimating 
officer  as  far  as  it  reasonably  can.  That  is  not  much  more  than  an 
impression  but  it  is  an  impression  that  has  been  gained  after  some 
fairly  direct  touch  with  the  people  concerned,  and  I  have  given  it 
simply  for  what  it  is  worth.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  a  con- 
gressional committee,  where  concrete  data  are  difficult  or  impossible 
to  get,  is  somewhat  disposed  to  go  as  far  as  the  members  consistently 
feel  they  can. 

Mr.  Hawley.  May  I  offer  a  little  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  from  time  to  time  it  is  natural  that  I  have  had  matters  of 
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appropriations  to  look  after  affecting  my  district.  I  have  never 
abused  the  friendship  of  any  member  of  the  committee  in  securing 
an  appropriation.  The  most  I  ever  tried  to  accomplish  was  to 
secure  a  hearing  before  the  committee  in  a  friendly  spirit.  I  have 
always  felt  that  my  proposition  would  stand  or  fall  on  the  success 
with  which  I  established  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  the  necessity 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  appropriation  I  was  asking  for  and  the  good 
it  would  do  from  a  public  standpoint. 

Mr.  Burks.  I  think  that  is  usually  true.  My  conclusion,  however, 
from  the  observation  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  matter,  is  that  the 
information  is  not  readily  available  either  to  the  department  head, 
the  bureau  chief,  or  the  committees  of  Congress,  which  enables  any 
one  of  them  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion  of  just  how  much  ought 
to  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  and  so  I  say  that  in  the  light  of 
the  confessions,  if  I  may  call  them  such,  to  which  I  have  reierred, 
it  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  all  these  estimates  are  the  result  of 
careful  consideration  of  work  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Bykns.  Major,  you  stated  a  while  ago  that  your  idea  was  that 
it  was  not  always  a  saving  or  economy  when  estimates  were  cut 
down  and  that  estimates  were  sent  to  Congress  by  the  various  bureaus 
with  the  idea  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  bureau  that  these  estimates 
would  be  reduced,  and  therefore  they  asked  for  more,  possibly,  than 
they  would  really  need.  I  think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  state  that  as  a 
general  proposition.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  true  in  some 
instances,  but  it  has  been  my,  observation  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations— and  I  speak  particularly  of  one  depart- 
ment, but  I  would  not  say  which  one  it  is.  I  know  that  the  head  of 
that  department  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  going  through  the 
estimates  and  revising  them  carefully  and  scaling  them  down  to  the 
bone,  so  far  as  clerks  and  other  services  are  needed  in  his  department. 
I  think  that  Is  true  in  other  bureaus.  They  may  ask  for  more  money 
than  they  ought  to  have,  but  that  is  due  in  many  instances  to 'the 
fact  that  they  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  their  work  and 
they  take  a  larger  view  of  it  than  the  Members  of  Congress  do. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  if  each  one  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
followed  the  policy  that  you  say  this  one  did  follow,  our  appropri- 
ations would  not  lie  so  large.  Ii  I  understand  your  proposition,  it  is 
that  the  way  to  obviate  the  practice  of  asking  for  more  money  than 
they  really  need  is  to  have  a  central  budget  or  a  system  that  from 
day  to  day  and  from  month  to  month  while  Congress  is  in  session 
will  investigate  these  various  bureaus  and  the*  work  they  are  doing 
and  the  necessity  and  wisdom  with  which  they  are  expending  their 
appropriations,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  department  is  asking  for  more  money  than  is  necessary 
and  they  will  restrain  the  department  from  doing  the  very  thing 
that  you  speak  of.  I  think  that  is  a  method  by  which  we  can  keep 
these  bureau  chiefs  who  are  inclined  to  ask  for  more  money  than  they 
expect  to  get  from  doing  the  thing  that  you  suggest. 

Mr.  Burks.  There  are  several  reasons  that  operate  to  bring  about 
that  attitude  on  the  part  of  Government  officials.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  been  emphasized  here  a  number  of  times  that  practically  every 
Government  official  is  conscious  of  the  large  needs  ol  his  department. 
He  is  very  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  he  could  spend  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  he  is  ever  likely  to  get,  and  this  is  true  in  a  good 
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many  cases.  In  practically  every  case,  in  fact,  there  is  almost  an 
indefinite  possibility  of  expenditure.  In  the  next  place,  the  head  of  a 
department  usually  feels  that  the  repsonsibility  for  the  final  measure 
that  is  to  be  brought  before  Congress  is  not  his,  but  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  appropriating  committee  involved.  In  the  third  place, 
he  feels  that  no  matter  what  his  estimate  happens  to  be  it  is  going 
to  be  scaled  down  any  way,  so  he  had  better  leave  a  little  slack  in 
order  to  get  out  somewhere  near  even  in  the  game. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  he  reserves  in  his  conscience  this  thought,  that 
if  they  give  me  more  money  than  I  need  I  shall  not  use  it  but  I  will 
just  turn  it  back  into  the  Treasury.  It  is  not  because  he  wants  to  be 
extravagant  but  with  the  view  that  more  money  will  be  given  him. 
and  being  a  wise  and  patriotic  man  he  will  say  that  if  he  does  not 
use  it,  it  is  going  back  into  the  Treasury  anyway. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  think  it  also  ought  to  be  noted  that  the  appro- 
priating committees  sometimes  become  acquainted  with  that 
tendency  on  the  part  of  particular  bureau  heads  and  watch  tho*e 
men  a  good  deal  more  closely  than  we  watch  other  men  whom  we 
know  estimate  more  accurately,  and  the  habit  of  overestimating  is 
likely  in  the  long  run  to  make  trouble  for  the  organization  under  the 
control  of  the  man  who  does  that.  It  is  more  easily  detected  than 
they  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Burks.  Another  fallacy  which  is  sometimes  brought  forward 
is  that  you  can  fix  responsibility  by  some  mere  device,  by  simply 
designating  somebody  to  do  a  thing.  It  has  been  brought  out  here 
repeatedly  during  these  hearings  that  already,  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  President  has  responsibility  for  doing  certain  things  with 
the  estimate**  and  that,  as  stated  this  morning  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  the  Executive  has  not  functioned  with  respect 
to  that  particular  duty.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  perfectly  obvious. 
That  is,  that  nobody  has  expected  the  President  to  function  in  this 
matter.  The  general  budgetary  scheme  of  the  Government  is  such 
that  the  responsibility  is  thrown  elsewhere  in  spite  of  the  attempt 
by  this  device  to  fix  responsibility  on  the  President.  The  responsi- 
bility has  been  accepted  elsewhere  and  it  is  likely  to  remain  there 
until  there  is  such  a  revision  of  the  procedure  as  a  whole  as  to  force 
the  responsibility  at  the  place  designated  in  the  act  of  1909,  was  it 
not,  the  so-called  Smith  amendment? 

Mr.  Temple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burks.  So  that  I  do  not  believe  any  careful  student  of 
budgetary  procedure  would  seriously  maintain  that  you  can  fix  re» 
sponsibility  merely  by  fiat. 

Mr.  Garner.  Do  you  not  think  it  ought  to  be  fixed  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Burks.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  you  can  fix  it  by  pointing  » 
finger  at  him  and  saying,  you  are  responsible. 

A  r.  Garner.  But  you  have  to  pass  a  law,  and  that  is  the  object  of 
thi  •  committee  meeting,  to  see  what  law  we  can  put  on  the  statute 
bo  ks.  Now,  if  you  do  not  put  some  law  on  the  statute  books  that 
will  enable  the  people  of  the  country  to  point  their  finger  at  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  say,  "  Here,  you  askea  for  more 
money  than  the  Congress  gave  vou,"  and  they  will  ask  whether  or 
the  Executive  has  proposed  economy  or  whether  Congress  has 
>sed  economy.     Unless  you  gentlemen  have  had  some  expert* 
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ence  in  running  for  Congress  you  can  not  appreciate  the  issues  that 
may  come  up  in  a  district.  I  recall  a  Texan  who  was  elected  to 
Congress  partly  on  that  is  me.  One  of  the  items  in  that  issue  was 
that  he  voted  if  or  $10,000  for  an  elephant  house  out  here  in  the  Zoo. 
He  was  a  very  good  man  and  made  a  good  Congressman.  I  merely 
cite  that  as  an  example  to  show  you  that  when  a  man  has  to  go  back 
to  his  district  he  has  to  meet  some  issue*.  If  the  Executive  wanted 
to  be  economical  and  the  Congressman  wanted  to  be  extravagant, 
you  have  got  a  sentiment  that  will  make  him  economical  after  he  is 
elected. 

Mr.  Burks.  I  think  vou  have  put  your  finger  on  the  crucial  thing. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  responsibility  for  budgetary  matters  is  now 
on  the' r resident  and  the  department  heads,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  country  does  not  believe  it.  The  responsibility  is  actually  now 
on  the  Congress  and  the  appropriating  committees.  I  mean  that  in  the 
minds  of  the  country  at  large  this  is  true;  and  the  reason  I  believe 
it  is  that  in  spite  of  certain  laws  assummg  to  place  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  the  whole  proce- 
dure is  such  as  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  country  on  the  committees 
of  Congress  and  on  Congress  itself,  and  you  are  never  going  to  relieve 
Congress  of  any  of  this  responsibility  until  the  procedure  is  so  modi- 
fied as  to  focus  attention  in  the  other  direction  to  the  extent  that  it 
belongs  there. 

Mr.  Garner.  Then  you  would  have  the  President  of  the  United 
States  send  the  budgets  that  are  prepared  to  the  Congress  and  say  that 
this  much  money  and  no  more  is  necessary  to  run  the  governmental 
affairs  for  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  I  believe  that  is  one  step.  I  do  not  believe  that  alone 
will  accomplish  the  result,  but  that  is  certainly  one  necessary  step. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  That  would  accomplish  the  result  of  fixing  the 
responsibility  ? 
Mr.  Burks.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Tinkham.  With  the  other  steps  ? 
Mr.  Burks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Now,  what  are  the  other  steps  ? 
Mr.  Burks.  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  wish  to  emphasize  two  or  three 
other  fallacies  before  I  come  to  the  constructive  side.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  one  step  alone  would  lead  to  important  results,  but  that  in 
itself  it  would  not  accomplish  the  fixing  01  the  responsibility,  because 
as  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  such  a  provision,  in  the  law  now  and  yet 
the  responsibility  is  accepted  by  the  committee  of  Congress  and  the 
country   at  large  assumes   that   the  responsibility  is  where  it  is 

accepted. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  In  other  words,  even  though  we  have  the  law,  it  is 
not  operative  ? 

Mr,  Burks.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  The  law  can  not  operate 
Under  those  conditions.  Now,  another  fallacy  that  is  more  or  less 
general  —and  I  am  stating  these  by  way  of  observation  and  not  by 
way  of  hostile  criticism — is  that  the  only  items  requiring  considera- 
tion are  new  items  or  increases  in  estimates.  It  is  common  knowledge 
to  any  one  who  has  gone  carefully  into  governmental  administration 
that  the  mere  naming  of  functions  or  the  naming  of  officers  in  an 
estimate  or  in  an  appropriation  law  does  not  always  determine  what 
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the  actual  organization  or  the  actual  function  performed  is.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  a  nrocedure  that  will  enable  us  to  see  what  is  being 
done  or  not  done  ana  what  it  costs,  our  budgetary  system  must  reflect 
accurately  what  the  Government  is  doing  and  our  estimates  must 
accurately  reflect  what  it  costs. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Do  you  understand  that  if  there  appeared  an  item 
in  the  appropriation  bill  for  1919  for  a  certain  service  and  no  change 
was  proposed  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  1920,  that  the  committee 
would  make  no  investigation  of  that  item  ? 

Mr.  BtiRKs.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  just  to  what  extent  it  is 
assumed  in  your  congressional  procedure,  for  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  following  your  procedure  closely;  but  my  opinion  is 
that  it  h  pretty  generally  assume  1  that  if  there  i3  no  incre  &  ii  an 
item  for  any  governmental  function,  you  pass  on  to  the  next  item. 
Now,  of  CDurse,  you  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  was  on  one  appropriating  committee  for  lOyeais, 
and  I  think  this  was  the  practice  of  that  committee.  Here  is  an 
item  that  remained  stationary  for  two  or  three  years.  It  might  not 
be  questioned  every  year  unless  there  was  a  new  member  or  two  on 
the  committee.  But  suppose  the  committee  of  1916  questioned  that 
item  very  thoroughly  and  determined  that  it  was  a  function  that 
ought  to*  be  continued,  they  might  not  question  it  in  1917,  for  the 
reason  that  they  had  already  questioned  it  very  closely  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  but  in  1918  they  would  requestion  the  item  to  see 
whether  that  function  should  be  continued  or  whether  the  authoriza- 
tion was  satisfactory  and  wise. 

Mr.  Burks.  That  would  conform  precisely  to  the  idea  that  I  have 
in  mind  to  the  extent  that  that  idea  is  adhered  to.  The  fallacy  to 
which  I  refer  is  not  applicable  alone  to  congressional  procedure.  It 
is  a  common  assumption  in  municipal  and  State  procedure.  I  know 
of  a  case  where  for  25  years,  in  a  certain  city,  an  appropriation  for 
horses  and  buggies  for  a  large  inspection  force  has  oeen  in  effect, 
where  no  horses  and  buggies  have  been  used  for  many  years,  for  a 
great  part  of  that  time.  This  is  a  rather  trivial  illustration  of  the 
necessity  for  constantly  revising  the  organization  and  business 
methods  of  the  department  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  thing  may 
on  its  surface  appear  to  involve  no  change  or  increase.  In  other 
words,  the  mere  fact  of  an  increase  is  not  always  a  guide  to  the 
need  for  considering  the  extent  and  necessity  for  an  item  of 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Hawley.  A  good  working  appropriation  committee  would 
probably  have  as  much  information  regarding  an  item  as  the  depart- 
ment may  have.  That  is,  it  has  all  the  information  the  department 
may  have  because  it  has  accumulated  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
fact  that  an  item  may  not  be  questioned  in  one  year  does  not  indi- 
cate that  the  committee  has  passed  it  over  without  any  information 
or  knowledge,  but  it  has  passed  it  over  for  that  year"  because  it  is 
satisfied  that  the  work  under  that  item  is  justified  under  the  circum- 
stances and  the  department  is  doing  good  work. 

Mr.  Burks.  Another  fallacy  which  seems  to  me  worth  while  cod* 
sidering  is  that  members  of  the  legislative  body  or  the  public  or 
members  of  committees  are  informed  or  can  tie  informed  simply 
because  they  have  access  to  documents.  It  is  a  somewhat  rare  thing 
in  my  experience  to  find  that  documents  give  accurate  and  complete 
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and  appropriate  information.  One  of  the  serious  difficulties  facing 
an  appropriations  committee  or  a  legislative  body  is  the  problem  of 
getting  information  and  getting  it  at  the  time  when  it  can  be  of 
service  in  reaching  a  decision  as  to  the  character  of  service  and  the 
amount  of  service  to  be  rendered.  This  leads  me  to  a  statement 
that  may  perhaps  summarize  briefly  the  entire  conclusion  I  have 
reached  in  the  little  thought  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  budgetary 
procedure — namely,  that  in  sj>ite  of  any  system  that  may  be  set  up  in 
a  theoretical  budget  system,  in  spite  of  any  organization  of  Govern- 
ment or  governmental  department,  and  in  spite  of  the  organization 
which  the  legislative  body  itself  may  set  up  to  consider  these  prob- 
lems, that  unless  there  is  adequate  detail  information  available  and 
unless  there  be  time  and  inclination  to  consider  such  information  in 
detail,  no  budgetary  system  in  itself  can  be  of  very  great  service. 
In  other  words,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  fundamental  fallacy 
which  is  found  in  a  great  deal  of  the  current  discussion  of  budgetary 
procedure  is  the  assumption  that  a  " system"  in  itself  is  in  some  way 
going  to  remedy  all  these  difficulties  that  people  see;  that  if  we  only 
nave  a  law  providing  that  the  President  snail  do  a  certain  thing  and 
that  one  committee  or  several  committees  shall  do  certain  other 
things,  that  such  a  system  alone  is  going  to  solve  the  difficulty. 
Now,  I  do  not  believe  any  system  can  solve  the  fundamental  diffi- 
culties that  we  are  all  inclined  to  recognize  unless  it  is  backed  up  and 
supplemented  bjr  adequate  provision  for  information,  and  the  only 
way  to  get  that  information  is  to  get  it  all  the  year  around  and  not 
wait  until  the  time  it  is  needed  and  then  expect  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  mean  information  to  the  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  Information  to  the  Congress  and  also  to  the  department 
heads.     They  ought  to  be  identical. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  these  general  terms. 
Do  you  mean  that  by  merely  getting  a  budget  system  Congress  v  ill 
secure  that  information?  In  other  words,  it  will  remedy  nothing 
unless  the  budget  committee  secures  the  information;  but  after  the 
budget  committee  secures  that  information  I  suppose  you  assume  it 
will  send  the  information  to  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  Evidently  I  have  not  made  my  point  clear.  Assume 
that  we  have  a  budget  system,  that  we  have  a  bill  fixing  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  President  for  doing  certain  things,  with  the  cooperation 
of  each  department  head  and  bureau  chief,  that  it  places  upon  the 
Congress  and  its  committees  a  responsibility  for  doing  certain  things. 
There  you  have  the  background  or  the  framework  of  the  budgetary 
system.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  upon  which  emphasis  is  constantly 
being  placed  in  current  discussions  before  your  committee.  I  say 
that  this  in  itself  would  not  go  very  far  toward  remedying  the  situa- 
tion that  you  gentlemen  are  conscious  of  and  that  you  want  to 
remedy,  unless  it  is  supplemented  by  adequate  provision  for  depart- 
mental self-study  throughout  thJ  year,  from  year  to  year,  by  admin- 
istrative officers.  If  it  is  not  supplemented  by  adequate  provision  for 
summaries  and  analyses  and  comparisons  based  upon  accurate  data 
currently  brought  together  and  summarized  when  needed,  any 
budgetary  system  is  likely  to  break  down  of  its  own  weight. 
Mr.  Tinkham.  Who  will  perform  those  functions  that  you  propose  ? 
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Mr.  Burks.  Those  functions  are  to  be  performed  primarily  by 
administrative  officers  who  are  in  a  position  to  collect,  classify,  an- 
alyze, and  summarize  their  own  experience  as  they  go  along. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  assume  that  if  Congress  adopts  a  budget  system  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  that  they  will  require  them 
to  give  to  the  Congress  in  concrete  form  their  experience,  their  obser- 
vations,  and  their  recommendations.  I  think  that  is  assumed,  and 
what  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is,  outside  of  the  information  that  they 
give  Congress,  do  you  expect  Congress  to  get  any  other  outside 
information  ?  How  are  you  going  to  bring  the  information  to  Congrea 
an v  better  than  it  is  brought  here  now  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  So  far  as  the  appropriation  procedure  is  concerned, 
such  information  can  only  be  brought  to  Congress  in  the  form  of 
improved  estimates.  In  other  words,  if  the  estimates  are  formulated 
so  that  they  reflect  in  themselves  the  experience  of  the  departments 
for  an  entire  year,  or  for  a  series  of  years,  instead  of  putting  up  to 
Congress  estimates  which  need  to  be  supplemented  very  lately  by 
outside,  additional,  supplementary  information  extracted  by  the  Con- 
gress through  its  committees;  if  tne  budget  estimates  themselves  a» 
set  up  in  such  a  form  as  to  give  you  without  the  asking  the  sum  of 
the  experience  of  the  departments  properly  summarized  with  proper 
analysis  and  comparison,  then  it  seems  to  me  you  have  got  about  as 
far  as  you  can  in  the  way  of  basing  your  action  upon  concrete  ex- 
perience and  facts. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Is  it  not  understood  tJ?at  any  scientific  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  executive  department  has  supporting  details  or  docu- 
ments to  give  that  very  information,-  or  should  give  that  very  infor- 
mation in  extenso  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  Well,  that  is  usually  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Would  it  meet  your  suggestion  if  that  was  done  I 

Mr.  Burks.  I  was  just  trying  to  emphasize  that  particular  point, 
that  unless  this  is  done,  to  my  mind,  however  elaborate  the  system, 
any  budget  procedure  is  likely  to  be  abortive;  that  it  is  only  when 
budget  procedure  is  based  on  a  solid  foundation  of  facts  and  these 
facts  are  brought  forward  so  that  they  will  not  only  be  available  to 
Congress  after  careful  study  but  on  their  face  Mill  explain  themselves. 
On  the  basis  of  some  such  procedure  as  that  you  might  put  CongrpsB 
in  a  position  to  understand  these  things  possibly  as  completely  as  the 
heads  of  the  departments  or  the  heads  of  bureaus  themselves. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Then  your  idea  would  be  really  met  by  the  executive 
department  submitting  selfsupporting  data  with  their  estimates! 

Mr.  Burks.  I  say  it  must  not  only  be  full  but  it  must  be  classified, 
analyzed  and  summarized  in  such  a  form  as  to  bring  out  its  meaning. 
If  I  may  go  a  little  further  I  may  say  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  for 
the  entire  budget  of  the  United  States  to  be  placed  in  the  first  instance 
upon  a  sheet  about  this  size  [indicating],  that  it  should  be  possible 
for  a  Member  of  Congress  or  a  member  of  an  organization  such  as 
ours  to  take  that  single  sheet  and  get  a  birdseye  view  of  the  entire 
proposal  for  the  coming  year,  and  then  submit  it  and  explain  each 
one  of  these  items,  and  there  should  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  data  to 
make  it  clear  down  to  the  last  analysis. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  had  occasion  to 
examine  the  Book  of  Estimates. 

Mr.  Burks.  Yes,  I  have. 
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Mr.  Btrks.  I  am  sure  you  have  observed,  then,  that  under  the 
present  system  the  departments  submit  to  Congress  very  detailed 
statements  of  all  their  estimates,  going  into  with  considerable  detail 
the  matter  which  they  desire  to  expend  money  on,  the  salaries  to 
be  paid,  the  number  of  clerks  to  be  employed,  and  all  those  details 
to  which  you  refer. 

Mr.  Burks.  That  brings  up  perhaps  the  main  question  in  this  con- 
nection, and  that  is  as  to  the  character  of  information  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  a  legislative  body  or  a  department  head 
to  exercise  competent  judgment  in  respect  to  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  necessity  for  data  of  that  kind  can  be  looked  at  from 
several  points  of  view.  I  suppose  this  Book  of  Estimates  looks  at 
it  primarily  from  the  viewpoint  of  departmental  organization,  and 
inasmuch  aa  departmental  organization,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
corresponds  with  functional  activities,  it  does  reflect  in  a  certain 
way  tne  specific  classes  of  work  the  Government  is  doing.  But  I 
think  careful  examination  will  show  that  a  more  complete  analysis 
of  the  functions  performed  by  the  various  departments  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  Government  is  essential  if  we  are  going  to  get  a 
detailed  perspective  view  of  what  the  Government  is  doing,  how  it  is 
doing  it  and  what  the  relations  of  the  various  services  are,  that  it 
must  not  only  do  that  but  there  must  be  a  uniform  classification 
running  throughout  the  estimates,  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
bring  together  m  a  compact  form  not  only  a  summary  or  comparative 
statement  of  past  and  proposed  costs  of  the  various  functions,  but 
that  the  data  should  enable  us  to  analyze  further  to  show  adminis- 
trative practice  in  performing  the  several  functions.  For  example,  it 
should  enable  us  to  determine  the  overhead  cost  of  each  one  of  these 
functions,  the  comparative  overhead  and  operative  cost,  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  the  cost  of  capital  outlays  for  the  various  functions 
of  the  Government  over  a  series  of  years,  so  that  we  can  get  almost  at 
a  glance  the  trend  of  procedure  in  the  Government  departments 
from  this  other  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  practically  all  done  now.  Xinety  per  cent 
of  the  reports  give  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  and  now  it  is 
to  be  spent,  and  the  Book  of  Estimates  gives  the  number  of  clerJ-  s 
and  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid.  Now,  as  to  the  work  that  you 
apeak  of,  that  is  printed  in  the  form  of  a  report  by  the  various  depart- 
ments. There  is  not  a  man  li\  ing  who  is  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
could  undertake  to  read  all  those  reports.  I  wi.U  undertake  to  say, 
that  reading  eight  hours  a  day,  he  could  not  read  the  variousreports 
that  come  to  Congress  from  the  departments  touching  that  Book  of 
Estimates,  because  I  think  it  would  take  about  10  volumes,  probably, 
something  like  the  size  of  this  Book  of  Estimates,  in  order  to  do  some- 
thing liie  what  you  say  ought  to  be  done,  and  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  done  but  I  think  if  your  budget  committee  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  performs  its  functions  patriotically  and  wisely 
you  will  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  what  you  suggest  in  con- 
crete form  because  you  will  have  the  bureaus'  estimates  and  what 
&?y  want  and  if  their  estimate  is  larger  than  the  budget  committee 
thinks  it  ought  to  be,  the  budget  committee  will  cut  it  down  and  give 
*  reason  for  it  and  show  what  they  are  doing.  In  the  first  place,  that 
^ill  incline  the  head  of  the  bureau  not  to  ask  for  more  money  than 
he  wants  from  Congress  through  the  budget  committee. 
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Mr.  Burks.  I  have  had  occasion  a  great  many  times  to  take  the 
Book  of  Estimates  and  other  documents  and  attempt  to  answer  what 
seems  to  be  some  rather  vital  questions  as  to  quantity  and  cost  of 
service  of  the  various  departments  at  a  given  time  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  service  at  a  later  time  was  being  done  in  other  depart* 
ments,  and  the  possibilities  of  coordinating  and  uniting  services  in 
various  departments,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  those  things  into  shape  without  a  good  deal  of 
work  on  my  own  part. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  understand  that,  but  you  take  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  reports  they 
make  go  quite  into  detail  as  to  the  work  they  are  doing  in  their  re- 
spective bureaus.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  attend  to  his  other  duties  and  observe  those  documents 
as  he  would  like  to  do  in  each  instance.  Of  course,  I  am  interested 
generally  in  the  various  functions  of  the  Government,  but  a  Member 
of  Congress  does  not  generally  read  something  of  that  kind  unless 
it  is  something  he  is  particularly  interested  in. 

Mr.  Burks.  That  is  true,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  a  desideratum 
in  this  connection  to  have  something  like  that  to  refer  to  $  It  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  one  Member  of  Congress  is  going  to 
study  the  whole  subject. 

-  Mr.  Garner.  This  budget  committee  is  going  to  go  through  this 
work  day  after  day  while  Congress  is  going  on  with  other  functions, 
and  it  wi  1  go  into  the  minutiae  of  the  governmental  work,  how  the 
work  is  being  done,  and  possibly  it  may  decide  that  a  certain  policy 
adopted  by  Congress  ten  years  ago  has  ceased  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
peo]  le  and  that  the  money  is  not  being  wisely  expended,  and  in  that 
case  Congress  might  repeal  that  statute.  I  think  it  might  do  good 
sen  ice  in  that  way,  but  I  doubt  whether  you  can  get  any  scheme 
where  the  Member  of  Congress  can  eo  into  the  various  branches  of 
the  Government  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  that  money  is  being 
wisely  spent  or  economically  spent  and  whether  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
continued or  increased. 

Mr.  Buhks.  Can  not  we  at  least  hope  that  we  will  get  the  estimates 
and  appropriations  in  form  so  that  any  Member  of  Congress  or  any 
member  of  the  public  who  desires  to  go  into  anv  specific  question 
relating  to  governmental  work  can  start  out  with  a  comprehensive 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  thing  and  then  follow  it  back  step  by 
step  into  as  much  detail  as  he  cares  to  go.  If  he  has  not  any  judg- 
ment on  the  subject  he  can  at  least  be  put  in  the  way  of  raising  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  items  have  been  excessive  or  the  opposite. 
All  I  am  pleading  for  here  is  for  a  systematic  method  of  classification, 
of  analvsis,  and  of  summary  which  will  give  this  bird's-eye  view, 
which  will  give  a  start,  and  enable  any  Member  of  Congress  to  follow 
it  up,  or  any  outside  agency  representing  the  public  to  take  it  up 
readily  and  follow  it  through.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  an  inquiry 
from  our  main  office  in  Boston,  a  specific  inquiry  regarding  one  of  our 
governmental  departments.  I  supposed,  of  course,  that  1  could  get 
the  data  required  in  an  hour.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  found  that  the 
data  uvailable  will  take  me  two.  or  three  days  to  secure,  and  that  the 
facts  that  I  wanted  to  get — and  they  regarded  merely  matters  of  appro- 
priation and  expenditure  for  one  concrete  very  specific  activity  of 
the  Public  Health  Service— were  not  available.     I  could  not  get  the 
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fucts  at  all.  In  other  words,  the  appropriations  had  been  made  in 
such  form  that  the  amounts  appropriated  for  this  specific  purpose 
could  not  be  determined.  The  accounts  were  following  the  appro- 
priation items,  and  here  was  a  large  and  rather  important  activity 
of  this  department,  the  cost  of  which  the  department  could  not  by 
any  possibility  obtain.  I  do  not  assume  that  any  budgetary  system 
or  any  system  of  accounting  is  going  to  answer  everybody's  questions 
at  all  times,  but  if  there  be  fairly  well-established  lines  of  interest 
which  it  mav  be  conceived  that  Congress  or  the  public  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow,  it  seems  that  all  the  estimates  of  a  department  in 
the  appropriation  bill  might  follow  those  lines. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  fix 
responsibility  as  between  Congress  and  the  President  for  these  ex- 
penditures in  governmental  activities,  that  it  can  only  be  accom- 
E fished  by  supplementing  any  pattern  you  may  adopt  for  procedure 
y  an  adequate  system  or  information  which  shall  make  it  incumbent 
upon  departments  throughout  the  year  to  analvze  their  experience 
currently  and  to  have  this  experience* so  formulated  that  it  will  be 
readily  available  to  themselves  first,  and  to  members  of  the  public  as 
they  may  be  interested. 

As  regards  another  aspect  of  fixing  responsibility,  the  queslion 
comes  up  before  us  as  to  the  function  of  a  single  committee  or  of 
multiple  committees  of  Congress  in  the  matter  of  handling  the  esti- 
mates after  they  come  to  Congress,  and  of  the  right  of  Congress  to 
add  to  or  subtract  from  the  estimates  as  they  come.  Now,  if  we 
start  from  the  assumption  that  one  thing  we  want  to  accomplish  is 
to  fix  responsibility,  obviously  you  will  likely  confuse  responsibility 
if  it  be  not  made  clear  at  every  step  just  what  Congress  is  doing  in 
way  of  supplementing  or  extracting  from  the  work  that  has  already 
been  done  by  the  Executive.  I  assume,  as  a  good  many  others  who 
have  been  before  you  assume,  that  nothing  will  be  done  in  any  way 
to  limit  the  power  of  Congress  to  alter  estimates  in  any  way  it  sees 
fit.  I  want  to  suggest,  however,  as  a  means  of  fixing  responsibility, 
that  whatever  alterations  may  be  made  in  the  estimates  as  they  come 
from  the  Executive,  they  should  be  so  set  apart  or  labeled,  so  to 
speak,  have  a  tag  on  them,  so  as  to  make  it  clear  beyond  any  question 
to  anybody  who  wants  to  know  that  thev  are  alterations  of  the  orig- 
inal proposals  made  by  the  Executive.  Whether  this  be  done  in  the 
form  suggested  by  Dr.  Cleveland  or  in  some  other  form ;  in  the  form 
of  supplemental  appropriations  or  what  not,  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  distinetlj  labeled  so  that  they  stand  out  clearly. 

The  Chairman.  Major,  we  do  that  now.  Whenever  Congress 
changes  an  estimate,  whenever  it  increases  or  decreases  an  estimate 
and  reports  it  out  from  the  committee,  and  there  is  where  the  de- 
creases and  increases  are  reflected,  we  print  a  report.  In  one  column 
appears  the  amount  estimated  by  the  department.  In  the  next 
column  appears  the  amount  recommended  Dy  the  committee.  The 
first  column  the  Executive  is  responsible  for.  The  next  column  is  on 
the  responsibility  of  the  committee  of  Congress.  In  the  third  column 
is  shown  reduction  in  estimates,  or  if  it  is  an  increase  in  estimates, 
it  is  so  rare  that  we  do  not  have  a  column  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 
Now,  that  goes  to  the  public,  that  goes  to  the  House  and  it  is  available 
to  everybody.  There  we  assume  the  full  responsibility  and  explain 
it  just  as  you  have  in  an  itemized  and  analytical  way,  so  that  anyone 
who  rims  may  read. 
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Mr.  Burks.  Yes;  I  was  aware  that  information  was  available.  It 
appears  to  me  that  is  another  instance  where  the  mere  fact  of  having 
this  kind  of  document  available  does  not  actually  accomplish  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  could  we  accomplish  it  ?  Let  us  suppose  a  case 
where,  after  Congress  was  through  with  the  estimate,  you  would  have 
a  book  published  showing  the  amount  the  Executive  asked  for  and 
the  amount  Congress  gave.  I  think  you  would  have  about  10 
volumes. 

Mr.  Burks.  No.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  place  to  do  that  is  in 
the  appropriation  bill  itself,  if  the  thing  comes  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
plete appropriation  measure,  as  a  single  measure. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  report  is  a  part  of  the  bill,  in  one  sense. 

Mr.  Burks.  Yes;  in  one  sense,  but  1,000  people  will  read  the  bill 
where  one  person  will  see  the  report. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  could  say,  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  That  the  following  amounts  are  appro- 
priated, "  and  then  you  could" say,  "Item  one,  $3,000."  Then  you 
would  put  out  in  brackets,  "This  is  $2,000  less  than  was  estimated 
for."     Would  you  have  that  on  the  face  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Burks.     No.     I  think  that  would  be  rather  awkward. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  a  fact  that  these  reports  are  rather  fleeting  and 
they  are  soon  thrown  away  or  lost. 

Mr.  Garner.  They  are  for  the  information  of  Congress  and  any- 
body can  get  them  out  of  the  document  room. 

Mr.  Taylor.  After  Congress  adjourns  you  can  not  get  them. 
Everything  is  thrown  into  the  scrap  heap  then. 

Mr.  Burks.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  very  few  Members  of  Congress  are 
likely  to  give  attention  to  the  detailed  expenditures  except  in  par- 
ticular instances  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  also  that  the  public  does  not  care? 
They  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  it.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  you 
published  a  book  in  the  most  approved  form  containing  all  that 
detailed  information,  that  not  one  man  in  10,000  would  pay  any 
attention  to  it  ?  Should  it  not,  after  all,  be  published  before  the  body 
of  men  that  will  really  give  it  consideration,  and  as  long  as  it  is  avail- 
able to  everybody  else,  if  it  has  accomplished  its  purpose,  except  so 
far  as  it  is  available  for  historical  purposes,  has  it  not  done  its  real 
service  i 

Mr.  Burks.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel  quite  hopeless  of 
democracy  yet.  I  think  that  gradually  we  are  going  to  get  democ- 
racy to  function  and  until  we  get  t>  t ic  point  where  public  opinion 
will  take  account  of  this  sort  of  tl:ing,  among  others,  l  think  we  will 
have  to  assume  that  democracy  has  not  gone  as  far  as  some  of  us 
would  like  to  see  it  go.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  t>  aim  at 
getting  information  of  this  kind  with  the  purpose  of  getting  respon- 
sibility in  such  form  that  the  man  of  average  intelligence  and  interest 
who  goes  after  anything  at  all  can  hardly  help  getting  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  there. 

Mr.  Burks.  Now  suppose  an  appropriation  measure  for  a  bureau 
of  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture,  let  us  say,  should  be  published  and 
printed  in  two  parts,  the  first  part  under  a  headirig  which  indicated 
clearly  that  it  was  based  definitely  on  the  executive  estimates,  and 
below  that  a  supplemental  statement  of  items  of  appropriation  indi- 
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eating  clearly  that  these  items  in  some  way  departed  from  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  executive.  Whether  that  would  be  the  proper 
way  to  do  it  I  can  not  say,  but  it  illustrates  the  idea  I  have  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  purpose  be  accomplished  if  we 
required  at  the  end  of  each  session  of  Congress,  if  all  appropriations 
were  handled  by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  a  preparation  by 
the  clerk  of  that  committee  in  a  form  that  could  be  readily  under- 
stood, in  four  columns,  say,  showing,  first,  the  amount  estimated  in 
the  budget;  second,  the  amount  appropriated;  third,  the  decrease  in 
the  budget  estimate;  fourth,  the  increase  in  the  budget  extimate, 
and  then  give  the  itemization  as  fully  as  it  was  thought  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  at  the  same  time  not  in  such  complete  detail  that  the  volume 
would  be  so  bulky  that  no  one  would  read  it.  Would  not  that 
answer  the  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  I  think  that  would  certainly  be  a  good  start,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  a  matter  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  upon  an  important 
question 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Oh,  if  it  is  an  important  matter  then 
an  issue  is  raised  between  the  Executive  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Burks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number  of  important  issues  are 
raised  without  any  particular  attention  being  paid  to  them. 

The  Chairman."  A  good  many  differences  have  arisen  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  appropriation  bills  as  to  whether,  for  instance,  there  should 
be  a  one,  two,  or  three  ship  program,  etc. 

Mr.  Burks.  Well,  they  are  spectacular. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  spectacular  largely  because  of  their 
importance. 

Mr.  Burks.  Yes ;  but  there  are  a  lot  of  things  quite  as  important 
in  their  way  that  do  not  make  the  public  appeal  and  do  not  get  the 
eye  of  Congress  to  the  same  extent;  matters  affecting  public  helath, 
for  example,  are  not  likely  to  attract  either  the  attention  of  Congress 
or  the  public,  because  tradition  does  ,iot  emphasize  them. 

The  Chairman.  About  foui  months  ago  a  gentleman  came  to  my 
office  and  talked  to  me  about  the  budget.  We  discussed  the  Book 
of  Estimates.  He  complained  of  the  Book  of  Estimates,  because  it 
was  so  much  in  detail  that  he  could  not  find  what  he  wanted.  He 
said  there  was  too  much  in  it. 

Mr.  Burks.  Would  you  not  say  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  for  a 
man  who  is  not  on  the  job  practically  all  the  time  to  take  this  Book 
of  Estimates  and  get  out  of  it  readily  what  he  wants  to  get? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  because  it  is  so  much  in  detail  and  any  esti- 
mate that  is  in  the  minutest  detail  is  of  that  character.  This  morning 
I  think  Mr.  Allen  rather  criticized  the  Illinois  budget  system  because  it 
was  not  enough  in  detail.  Now,  they  have  done  this.  They  prepare 
a  budget,  as  I  understand  it,  and  then  with  it  goes  a  supplemental 
explanatory  budget  that  goes  into  the  minutest  detail.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  that  would  be  the  best  plan  for  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  take  up  because  there  you  get  a  bird's-eye  view  and  then  for 
the  detailed  plan  of  the  appropriations  you  would  have  this  explana- 
tory budget. 

Mr.  Burks.  I  have  only  opened  this  book  at  random  and  I  come 
to  the  department  of  public  works  and  building.  I  see  that  they  want 
*o  much  for  salaries  and  wages,  so  much  for  office  expenses,  repairs, 
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and  contingencies.  This  does  not  mean  anything  at  all  to  me,  because 
unless  I  have  some  notion  of  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  the 
salaries  and  wages  and  what  they  are  going  to  repair,  I  might  as  weD 
stop  right  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  explained  to  us  by  Gov.  Lowden.  of 
Illinois,  and  also  by  Mr.  Wright,  the  director  of  finance  there,  tnat 
with  a  much  larger  document  they  went  into  the  minutest  detail, 
even  giving  the  number  of  employees  in  each  of  the  divisions,  the 
salaries  paid,  the  places  where  the  buildings  were  to  be  repaired,  if 
it  was  a  question  01  repair  of  buildings,  or  if  it  was  a  question  of  build- 
ings, it  gave  the  nature  of  construction  and  the  estimated  cost,  and 
everything  of  that  kind.  Now,  you  have  pointed  out  here  a  weakness 
that  I  think  most  people  find  in  our  Book  of  Estimates  which,  as  you 
have  said,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  budget.  It  is  a  budget  of  the  estimated 
requirements  of  the  Government  by  the  various  departments,  but  it 
has  so  much  detail  in  it  that  it  is  hard  to  find  anything,  and  that  is 
true  of  any  system  that  you  employ  if  you  go  into  details,  because 
you  have  to  wade  through  the  details  in  order  to  find  the  particular 
detail  that  you  are  looking  for. 

Mr.  Burks.  Unless  you  have  this,  and  this  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
problem,  unless  you  start  with  a  perspective  that  would  give  you  a 
Dird's-eye  view  on  one  sheet  of  paper.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  can 
get  anything  in  the  universe  on  one  sheet  of  paper  to  start  with.  If 
such  perspective  gives  you  the  main  facts  regarding  the  proposals 
and  it  it  gives  you  at  the  same  time  the  guides  that  enable  you  to 
go  forward  to  the  next  level  of  details  until,  if  you  are  interested 
enough,  you  can  go  down  to  the  last  salary  and  the  last  postage  stamp, 
then  it  seems  to  me  you  have  readily  available  to  any  inquirer,  in 
Congress  or  out  of  Congress,  just  what  you  want.  About  all  vou  can 
get  from  the  Book  of  Estimates  is  the  recapitulation  by  titles,  then  the 
recapitulation  by  departments,  then  the  total  recapitulation  by  de- 
departments.  For  example,  on  page  953  of  the  Book  of  Estimates 
for  1920  we  have  for  the  legislative  branch  for  1920,  $1,989,517.  The 
first  item  is  for  $771,000. 

Mr.  Temple.  You  can  turn  back  into  other  part  of  the  book  and 
find  the  various  details. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  There  is  an  item  for  general  salaries,  ac- 
count of  the  Senate,  $927,000;  the  pay  of  Capitol  police,  etc.  Then 
the  total  for  the  Senate  and  then  the  same  with  regard  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Then  it  gives  you  the  recapitulation  by  titles. 
Then  commencing  on  page  965  it  gives  the  total  recapitulation  by 
title  where  it  is  afl  put  on  one  page.  Then  commencing  on  page  966 
it  gives  the  recapitulation  by  departments.  Then  on  page  998  is 
the  total  recapitulation  all  on  one  page  by  departments,  m  very  con- 
densed form,  etc. 

Mr.  Burks.  That  is  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  I  had  in  mind.  Of 
course,  I  am  familiar  with  that.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  an  explana- 
tion of  the  items  and  a  systematizing  of  the  practice,  and  the  adoption 
of  greater  uniformity  in  classifying  the  activities  of  the  various 
departments,  making  it  possible  to  get  this  very  perspective  from 
some  other  point  of  view.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  is  a  good 
suggestion  to  start  with  a  broad  view  and  follow  it  out  into  details. 
If  i  may  use  an  illustration,  the  periodical  statements  of  the  American 
Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co.  raise  a  great  many  interesting  questions. 
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They  publish  their  annual  report  in  such  a  form  that  you  can  first 
open  the  book  and  get  the  entire  situation  on  one  page  and  then 
follow  out  the  details  later  on.  You  take  the  first  item  and  get  the 
subdivisions  of  that  item  on  another  page,  and  the  second  item  is 
summarized  and  expanded  in  the  same  way. 

It  seems  to  me  that  was  such  an  admirable,  logical,  clear  presenta- 
tion of  a  set  of  financial  data,  and  I  have  studied  it  with  considerable 
care.  The  governing  idea  is  to  start  with  a  general  perspective  and 
extend  that  at  various  levels  of  detail  until  you  get  a  own,  as  you  do 
in  the  Book  of  Estimates,  to  the  lowest  level,  and  make  it  easy  to 
pass  from  one  level  of  detail  to  another,  by  proper  references.  With 
such  full  analyses  and  proper  statements  of  various  kinds,  it  would 
be  unnecessary  for  Members  of  Congress  and  of  the  committees  or 
outside  observers  to  do  a  lot  of  work  with  their  pencils  to  get  an 
answer  to  the  many  pertinent  questions  that  may  arise. 

Mr.  Temple.  Is  it  not  true  that  any  particular  item  may  be 
obtained  from  an  account  made  according  to  one  system,  while  it 
migjht  not  be  available  if  the  accounts  were  kept  according  to  an 
entirely  different  system  ?  I  have  heard  manufacturers  and  others 
complain  that  the  reports  required  by  State  governments  and  the 
reports  required  by  the  United  States  Government  are  so  dissimilar 
that  they  require  accounts  to  be  kept  on  two  entirely  different  plans. 

Mr.  Burks.  Well,  of  course,  when  you  come  to  cost  accounting  and 
are  planning  to  get  detailed  costs,  you  have  a  somewhat  different 
problem  before  you.  I  was  thinking  rather  of  appropriations  ac- 
counts and  the  summaries  based  upon  the  details  of  appropriations 
accounts. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  should  all  lend  itself  to  accounting. 

Mr.  Burks.  It  should,  of  course. 

Mr.  Temple.  It  should  tie  up  with  the  system. 

Mr.  Burks.  Yes;  but  to  such  extent  as  it  is  necessary  to  duplicate 
service  of  that  sort  in  the  governmental  accounts,  01  course,  it  is 
unfortunate.  That  simply  means  that  we  ought  to  have  greater 
uniformity  among  the  States  and  other  governmental  units  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  for  duplicating  in  that  respect  in  order  to  meet 
the  particular  requirements  of  a  State  or  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Temple.  No  matter  what  the  system  you  have,  you  might  have 
to  search  those  accounts  in  the  records  for  iteirs  that  you  would  have 
to  dig  out  that  would  not  be  placed  obviously  before  your  attention. 

Mr.  Burks.  I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  determine 
from  the  appropriation  bills  of  Congress  and  the  appropriations 
accounts,  say,  the  amount  of  money  that  was  appropriated  during  the 
current  year  for  transportation;  transportation  of  persons  or  trans- 
portation of  supplies. 

Mr.  Good.  One  might  be  able  to  pick  out  in  the  hearings  what  was 
ostimated  for  that  purpose;  but  the  appropriations  for  transportation 
are  very  often  carried  in  such  manner  by  the  department  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  tell  until  the  end  of  the  year  how  much  was  paid  out 
for  that  purpose,  because  some  one  at  the  head  of  the  department 
might  determine  to  do  more  of  his  work  by  sending  officials  of  the 
Government  out  into  the  field  one  year  than  he  would  the  next  year: 
and  they  have  always  asked  for  a  contingent  fund  to  be  appropriated 
in  a  lump  sum.  Practically  all  the  departments  do  that,  and  a  great 
deal  of  their  travel  allowance  is  included  in  funds  of  that  character 
which  can  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
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Mr.  Burks.  I  was  not  disposed  to  lay  any  particular  emphasis 
on  the  item  of  transportation.  I  used  that  simply  for  illustrative 
purposes.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  such  uniformity  in  the 
classification  of  appropriation  items  as  to  make  it  possible  to  get  a 
summary  like  that  to  that  extent,  we  can  build  up  summaries  that 
will  reflect  in  perspective  the  activities  of  the  Government  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  Goon.  I  expect  the  largest  sum  available  for  that  purpose  is 
from  the  collection  of  internal-revenue  tax  and  the  income  tax- 
Mr.  Tfmple.  There  is  the  appropriation  for  the  transportation 
of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Good.  Yes;  but  I  am  talking  about  the  civil  establishment. 
That  is  for  military  purposes.  I  think  you  can  see  at  a  glance,  for 
work  of  that  kind,  if  a  fund  was  appropriated  for  that  purpose  18 
months  before  all  of  it  was  expended  and  no  appropriation  would  be 
available  for  transportation  expenses,  unless  appropriated  for  itself, 
that  considerable  of  our  income  tax  might  not  be  collected — in 
other  words,  that  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  might  be 
hampered  very  materially  by  that  sort  of  an  arrangement.  I  doubt 
that  it  would  work  out  in  practice,  but  the  tendency  has  been  on  the 
part  of  every  executive  officer  to  get  his  maximum  appropriation, 
not  only  for  traveling  expenses,  but  for  practically  every  purpose, 
so  that  he  could  use  it  for  one  purpose  or  another. 

Mr.  Burks.  That  brings  up  another  very  important  matter  in 
respect  to  budget  proceaure.  Even  though  you  make  lump-sum 
appropriations  to  cover  certain  groups  of  items,  is  it  not  desirable 
that  estimates  be  made  in  detail,  and  that  the  requirement  be  en- 
forced that  in  making  expenditures  of  lump-sum  appropriations  the 
expenditures  be  classified  under  the  same  headings  as  the  detailed 
items  of  the  estimates,  so  that  in  the  future  when  you  come  to  con- 
sider the  estimates  of  a  department  you  shall  be  able  to  set  up  side 
by  side  the  estimates  of  last  year,  the  actual  expenditures  of  this 
year,  corresponding  item  by  item,  so  that  an  index  will  be  given  of  the 

§ood  or  bad  judgment  of  the  estimating  officer  in  making  up  the 
etails,  on  the  basis  of  which  you  make  your  lump-sum  appropria- 
tion. In  other  words,  every  lump-sum  appropriation  will  cover  a 
specified  group  of  items,  these  items  having  been  estimated  for  in 
detail. 

Mr.  Good.  Well,  take  the  estimate  for  clerk  hire  in  an  appropriation 
bill.  One  official  when  he  was  asked  what  he  wanted  with  such  a 
large  sum  and  where  they  were  going  to  put  the  clerks,  said,  "We 
do  not  know  where  we  are  going  to  nut  tnem.  That  is  the  reason 
that  we  ask  for  a  lump  sum.  We  think  that  we  are  going  to  need  this 
number  of  clerks,  judging  by  the  amount  of  work  we  have  on  hand, 
and  estimating  the  number  of  men  that  will  probably  be  in  the  Army, 
on  the  average,  during  the  year.  Now,  just  when  we  will  need  them 
we  can  not  tell.  That  is  the  reason  we  ask  for  a  lump  sum/'  and 
Congress  was  unable  to  discover,  and  so  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
give  a  lump  sum. 

Mr.  Burks.  I  understand  that,  perfectly;  but  even  assuming, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  that  in  time  of  war,  or 
even  in  the  present  transition  time  after  the  war,  it  is  necessary  to 
depart,  as  you  have  departed,  from  the  procedure  of  normal  times, 
still  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  50  or  60  years  that  have 
ntervened  between  our  wars  rather  than  upon  the  3  or  4  or  5  years  of 
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war  that  we  have  had  in  the  last  60  years.  And  I  presume  that  we 
are  all  talking  now  about  the  procedure  that  should  be  expected 
during  the  normal  times  in  which  the  Government  operates. 

Mr.  Good.  There  is  one  matter  that  you  have  touched  upon  just 
briefly  that  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on.  That  is  the  power 
to  permit  any  officer  to  change,  year  after  year,  the  forms  of  esti- 
mates so  that  the  amount  estimated  for  is  not  comparable  with  former 
estimates,  or  with  former  appropriations.  Some  departments  have 
changed  their  forms  so  often  that  you  can  not  keep  up  with  them 
and  all  opportunity  for  a  comparison  year  by  year  is  lost.  Now,  if 
everyone  who  comes  along  with  an  idea  as  to  the  form  of  estimates 
can  change  it  to  suit  him,  the  executive  departments  would  be 
passing  something  over  to  Congress  that  might  be  itemized  in  the 
minutest  detail,  but  Congress  would  not  be  able  in  months  of  in- 
vestigation and  study  to  make  a  comparison  with  the  appropriations 
and  estimates  of  previous  yenrs. 

Mr.  Burks.  You  could  only  really  compare  on  the  basis  of  totals. 

Mr.  Good.  Well,  of  course,  if  we  are  not  right  in  our  plan,  we  ought 
to  have  a  plan  that  is  right,  and  then  provide  that  there  must  be 
some  uniformity  in  these  details  that  are  furnished  Congress  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  they  are  comparable  with  previous  yeais.  But 
if  we  are  to  change  from  the  plan  of  making  appropriations  by 
departments  to  a  plan  for  making  appropriations  by  Junctions,  or 
otherwise,  I  can  see  how  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  make  that 
change.  It  will  be  a  radical  change.  But  whatever  change  we 
make,  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  a  change  that  is  based  on  a  prin- 
ciple that  will  stand,  and  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  every  year 
to  change  the  form. 

Mr.  Burks.  That  brings  up  the  question  of  the  various  types  of 
classification  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  building  up  a  budget 
system.  Obviously,  you  must  adhere  to  the  classification  by  depart- 
ments. Obviously,  within  any  department  the  main  activities  of 
the  department  or  bureau  should  be  set  out  by  themselves.  It  is 
not  quite  so  obvious,  however,  that  one  or  two  other  types  of  the 
classification,  crossing  these  others,  should  be  adhered  to  and  made 
as  nearly  as  possible  uniform  throughout  the  service. 

The  other  two  things  I  have  in  mind,  of  course,  are  familiar  to  all 
of  vou;  they  are  a  classification  of  services  or  things  to  be  bought  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  activities,  those  services  or  things  being  per- 
sona^ services,  contractual  services  of  various  sorts,  and  supplies, 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  capital  outlay  of  that  sort.  A  uniform 
classification  of  this  kind  lends  itself  to  a  uniformity  of  analysis  and 
summary  which  otherwise,  of  course,  is  quite  impossible,  and  the 
question  I  raised  a  moment  ago  as  to  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  a  statement  of  the  total  appropriated  or  expended  for  such  a 
thing  as  transportation,  was  intended  to  suggest  the  desirability  of 
having  a  uniform  classification  throughout  the  Government,  of 
services  and  things  that  have  to  be  bought  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
various  activities. 

Then,  the  method  by  which  these  services  and  things  are  utilized 
within  the  department  for  carrying  on  the  functions  furnishes  the 
basis  for  another  kind  of  classification,  roughly  indicated  by  such 
terms  as  " overhead, "  "operation,"  "maintenance,"  "repairs,"  and 
so  on. 
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If  as  great  a  degree  of  uniformity  as  possible  could  be  introduced 
into  estimates. of  appropriations,  it  would  make  it  possible  easily  to 
formulate  summary  statements  that  would  give  a  perspective,  I 
believe,  of  the  enormous  value  to  the  country,  to  the  committees  of 
Congress,  and  to  any  outside  student. 

Now,  just  one  other  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  I  want  to  sug- 
gest in  connection  with  the  matter  of  fixing  the  responsibility.  I 
have  suggested — if  I  may  summarize  very  briefly — that  in  order  to 
fix  responsibility  we  have,  first,  to  insist  at  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
cedure upon  adequate,  intelligible,  intelligent  information,  properly 
classified,  summarized,  and  compared.  1  have  suggested  that  the 
only  effective  way  of  getting  this  information  is  by  making  it  incum- 
bent upon  the  operating  departments  to  get  the  information  as  they 
proceed,  and  not  wait  until  the  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  esti- 
mates and  then  try  to  get  it  together,  because  in  that  case  it  is 
inadequately  prepared. 

It  is  only  as  a  budget  of  estimates  becomes  a  definite  thing,  based 
upon  concrete,  verifiable,  intelligible  information  accumulated  cur- 
rently by  the  department  in  its  actual  operations,  that  it  is  going  to 
fix  responsibility. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  it  your  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  some  separate 
organization  or  bureau  or  official  who  is  especially  designated  to  do 
that  throughout  the  year? 

Mr.  Burks.  No,  Mr.  Congressman,  I  should  say  that  unless  that  is 
done  as  the  part  of  the  current  operations  of  the  departments  them- 
selves, it  will  never  be  well  done.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  an 
entire  outside  organization  to  allocate  these  facts  in  the  proper  way, 
as  can  be  done  ii  it  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  organization  and 
procedure  of  the  department  that  is  doing  the  work.  . 

Now,  as  to  the  check  on  that  sort  of  thing — an  independent  audit, 
an  independent  control,  and  the  formulation  of  information  inde- 
pendently for  the  information  of  Congress — that  is  another  tiling. 

But  everything  else,  to  my  mind,  fades  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  importance  of  insisting  that  every  operating 
department  accumulate  and  summarize  its  own  information  as  it 
proceeds,  as  a  day  to  day  matter. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Would  it  not  be  assumed  that  a  man  who  is  the  head 
of  an  important  bureau,  and  who  is  capable  of  handling  the  bureau 
as  it  should  be,  administering  the  bureau  as  it  should  be  administered, 
would  do  that  very  thing  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  That  might  appear  to  be  a  fair  assumption,  but  I 
think  it  is  somewhat  violent  in  view  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  may  be  right  about  that.     You  no  doubt  are. 

Mr.  Burks.  In  the  light  of  modern  business  procedure,  this  sort  of 
thing  seems  so  axiomatic  that  it  seems  almost  idle  to  state  it  in  con- 
nection with  a  hearing  of  this  kind,  but  I  suggest  that  even  in  the 
Federal  departments  there  is  some  cause  for  modification  of  that 
viewpoint. 

The  question,  of  course,  has  been  raised  many  times  as  to  how  these 
estimates,  assuming  now  that  they  are  based  upon  information  cur- 
rently collected  and  recorded  and  summarized  fry  the  departments 
so  that  at  the  end  of  a  given  period  you  have  the  information  readily 
available — assuming  that  it  comes  in  properly  summarized  and  pre- 
sented, the  question  then  is  how  to  fix  responsibility  from  that 

oint  on. 
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I  have  suggested  that  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  responsibility  fixed, 
whatever  the  legislative  body  does  should  be  set  apart  and  labeled  in 
some  way  so  that  anybody  could — or,  perhaps  I  had  better  put  it 
this  way:  So  that  nobody  can  fail,  if  he  examines  at  all  the  record, 
to  see  what  the  legislature  has  done  with  the  proposals  of  the  Execu- 
tive. 

Now,  as  to  whether  these  things  are  considered  by  1,  or  10  or  20 
committees,  I  think  there  are  some  important  points. 

Mr.  Freer,  and  some  others  who  tnink  like  him,  are  inclined  to 
insist  that  unless  you  centralize  the  estimates  of  the  committees  in 
one  committee,  you  fail  to  make  any  progress.  I  should  say  that  the 
answer  to  that  question  depends  upon  the  answer  to  another  question, 
and  that  is,  what  you  expect  to  do  ?  What  do  you  expect  to  accom- 
plish by  reference  to  committees  ?  At  present  the  thing  that  Congress 
is  attempting  to  accomplish,  when  it  refers  these  estimates  to  eight 
or  nine  committees  plus  a  few  subcommittees,  is  to  formulate  what, 
in  effect,  is  a  budget  of  estimates  to  present  to  the  Congress  for  its 
consideration.  If  that  be  the  purpose,  if,  in  other  words,  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  formulation  of  a  budget  is  to  be  assumed  bv  Congress 
and  its  committees,  it  is  possible  that  the  present  method  is  just  as 
good  a  way  to  do  it  as  some  other  way,  although  there  might  be 
advantages  in  having  the  whole  thing  done  by  a  central  committee 
with  subcommittees. 

Mr.  Good.  I  hardly  think  that  that  is  the  correct  function  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  standing  committees.  That  estimate  has 
already  been  formulated.  Neither  Congress,  nor  any  of  its  com- 
mittee?, formulates.  The  formulative  stage  is  passed  when  it  has 
transmitted  to  Congress  the  Book  of  Estimates,  and  it  is  on  that 
estimate  of  requirements  that  we  hold  our  hearings,  and  I  think 
more  properly  the  work  then  of  the  committee  is  to  formulate  a  bill 
carrying  an  appropriation  for  such  estimates,  or  the  modification 
thereof,  as  the  committee  may  think  wise,  rather  than  to  commence 
in  the' formulative  period  of  making  estimates. 

Mr.  Burks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  in  mind  the  British  procedure, 
under  which  the  Government  presents  to  the  House  of  Commons  a 
budget.  The  nearest  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  in  our  budget  proce- 
dure -of  course  we  have  nothing  exactly  corresponding  to  it,  but  the 
nearest  thing  to  it — is  the  present  appropriation  bills  as  they  are 
reported  from  the  committees  to  the  House  for  its  consideration. 
In  other  words,  I  should  regard  the  reports  of  the  appropriating 
committees,  taken  together,  as  the  budget.  These  other  things  in 
the  Book  of  Estimates  nobody  outside  takes  very  seriously. 
Nobody  ever  hears  very  much  about  them.  Nobody  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  all  know  that  they 
we  formulated  independently  and  more  or  less  irresponsibly  by  bureau 
chiefs,  and  they  are  sent  through  their  department  heads;  in  some 
cases  the  department  head  does  not  pay  much  attention  to  them; 
in  some  cases  he  pajrs  more. 

Mr.  Good.  You  will  not  get  any  of  the  departments  to  agree  with 
you  on  that. 
Mr.  Burks.  I  have  had  some  of  them  agree  with  me  on  that. 
Mr.  Good.  Not  openly. 
Mr.  Burks.  No;  not  openly. 
Mr.  Good.  They  are  very  serious  about  these  items. 
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Mr.  Burks.  Every  head  of  a  department  is  put  in  the  position 
where  ho  signs  the  thing  and  sends  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  he  can  not  do  anything  then  but  come  before  you  and  say,  "I 
assume  responsibility -for  this."  He  is  responsible  for  it  in  one 
sense;  but  he  is  really  no  more  responsible  for  it  than  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is,  because  he  has  been  forced  to  a  point  where  he 
has  to  take  the  estimates  of  the  bureau  chiefs.  Sometimes  they  get 
together  and  have  conferences  and  do  a  little  pruning  here  and  there, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  sense  of  responsibility  anywhere  for 
these  things  that  go  before  the  committee  until  the  committee  gets 
them  and  brings  these  people  in  and  examines  them  and  then  formu- 
lates the  proposal  that  is  taken  seriously,  and  these,  I  believe,  con- 
stitute the  group  of  proposals  that  most  closely  correspond  to  the 
British  budget. 

Mr.  Byrns.  After  all,  to  get  back  to  our  present  system,  that  is  the 
fault  of  the  head  of  the  department  itself  because  ne  has  the  power 
and  it  is  his  plain  duty  to  revise  those  estimates.  Now,  if  he  has 
fallen  into  slack  ways  of  accepting  estimates  of  the  different  bureaus 
in  the  department  and  passing  them  on  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
has  no  power  to  revise  them  but  simply  to  send  them  to  the  Con- 
gress, he  is  neglecting  the  plain  duty  that  is  imposed  upon  him  by  law. 

Mr.  Burks.  In  a  sense  that  is  true,  of  course;  but  our  minds  all 
operate  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  if  the  present  law,  placing  the  duty  on  the 
Executive,  is  not  observed  by  him,  how  is  Congress  to  enact  a  law  of 
a  more  perfect  nature  that  will  be  observed  by  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Burks.  No;  I  think  not.  It  is  a  matter  of  emphasis.  The 
reason  the  plan  operates  as  it  does  now  is  because  the  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  work  done  by  the  committee.  That  is  tne  thing 
that  counts.  That  is  the  thing  that  goes  forward,  and  the  issue 
raised  by  Congress  is  on  that  rather  than  on  anything  else. 

Mr.  Good.  There  are  exceptions  to  that. 

Mr.  Burks.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Good.  For  instance,  when  we  held  the  hearings  this  year  on 
the  sundry  civil  bill  there  was  an  estimate  of  something  like  $14,- 
000,000  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  for  a  service 
to  recruit  and  train  men  for  the  shipping  industry  carried  on  by  that 
board.  When  it  was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Hurlevthat  the  training  of 
the  men  was  in  part  performed  by  ships  in  the  service,  that  were 
carrying  cargoes,  and  in  part  outside,  on  training  ships,  he  said  that 
the  Shipping  Board  intended  during  the  next  year  to  train  practically 
all  its  men  on  ships  that  were  makmg  short  voyages  but  were  never- 
theless carrying  cargoes.  When  that  was  developed  it  was  apparent 
to  the  committee  tnat  the  charge  was  not  a  charge  that  should  b* 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but  was  an  operating 
expense  of  the  Shipping  Board;  and  when  that  was  developed  Mr. 
Hurley  said,  "I  agree  with  vou.  I  withdraw  the  estimate.  Now, 
that  ought  to  have  been  dfetermined  long  before.  It  was  a  plain 
business  proposition.  It  ought  never  to  have  been  submitted  to 
Congress  at  all. 

Mr.  BrRKS.  No  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Good.  Our  attention  is  frequently  called  to  those  things,  and 
which  goes  to  the  point  that  we  find  too  much  inefficiency  of  the 
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executive  heads  and  bureau  chiefs  who  make  up  the  estimates,  and 
no  revision  at  all  by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who,  in  the  last 
analysis,  must  rass  upon  the  estimates  before  they  are  forwarded 
in  the  Book  of  Estimates. 

Mr.  Burks.  What  I  was  trying  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  to  explain, 
if  I  eou'd,  the  psychology  of  this  practice,  and  I  be'ie\e  it*  is  to  be 
explained  in  the  main  not  by  any  desire  or  willfull  neglect  on  the 
part  of  any  of  these  people — tney  have  no  desire  to  nesle?t  their  legal 
duties  or  to  sidestep  their  responsibilities — but  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  general  feeding  that  pervades  the  public  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government  that,  after  all,  these  departmental 
estimates  are  not  taken  very  seriously.  The  thing  that  is  taken 
seriously  is  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  if  the  committee  puts 
up  something,  they  may  be  grilled  on  it,  to  be  sure,  but  if  they  are 
at>le  to  stand  their  ground 

Mr.  Good.  Will  not  the  psychology  work  out  this  way  ?  We  make 
the  President  responsible  for  the  budget.  The  President  will  then 
naturally  say  to  his  Cabinet  members,  "  I  will  be  responsible  for  the 
next  budget  that  is  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  expenditures. 
Bein?  responsible.  I  want  to  know  that  every  item  requested  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  service  that  is  required,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  it,  because  I  shall  shift  the  responsibility  to  a  certain  extent 
to  you.  I  want  you  to  see  to  it  that  your  departments  are  efficient, 
ana  thAy  are  not  asking  for  any  money  for  the  next  year  except 
that  whi?h  is  absolute  y  necessary  for  a  governmental  function." 
Now,  wi  1  that  not  be  the  psyclw^ogy  of  it,  that  it  wH  result  in  greater 
effic  iency  in  the  department  chiefs,  with  a  closer  scanning  of  e\  ery  item 
that  a  department  estimates  for  the  service  of  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  Why,  yes;  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  do  not  see  that  that 
method  of  fixing  responsibility  will  coordinate  very  closely  with  the 
present  system  of  fixing  responsibility,  which  fixes  it  at  a  different 
point. 

Mr.  Good.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Bckks.  We  have  got  to  make  up  our  minds  that  we  will 
fix  responsibility  at  a  definite  place,  and  then  act  consistently  on 
that  basis. 

Mr.  Good.  The  fact  is  that  no  person  is  made  responsible  in  the 
first  instance  for  all  the  estimates  that  is  the  difficulty;  and  there  is 
no    coordination. 

Mr.  Burks.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties — one  of  the  serious 
difficulties. 

Mr.  Tatlob.  What  is  your  idea  of  how  to  fix  this  responsibility 
°f  the  executive  departments?  Congress  can  take  care  of  itself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  all  due  courtesy,  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
body who  has  not  had  legislative  experience  can  come  in  here  and 
advise^  Congress  very  mucn,  and  especially  the  older  Members,  as  to 
what  is  the  best  way  to  handle  it  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
*s  to  whether  with  one  committee  or  seven  committees,  or  various 
other  ways,  in  Congress.  We  can  take  care  of  that,  I  judge.  But 
how  can  we  make  these  executive  departments  pay  any  attention 
to  economy  and  cut  out  duplication  and  discharge  a  large  number  of 
Necessary  war  clerks,  and  readjust  their  machinery  in  the  interest 
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of  efficiency  and  economy?     I  think  the  public  is  right  in  thinking 
that  many  thousands  of  Government  employees  should  be  let  out. 

Mr.  Bukks.  I  think  your  estimate  is  rather  low. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  people  of  the  country  think  that  after  the  war 
is  over  we  ought  to  eliminate  some  of  the  urgency  temporary  em- 
ployees. There  is  not  one  of  these  department  heads  that  will 
ever  cut  out  any  appreciable  number,  generally  speaking.  How  can 
we  make  them  economize  and  stop  duplication  1  Congress  would  be 
economical  if  the  departments  would  do  their  share. 

Mr.  Burks.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  A  month  or  two 
ago  I  was  in  the  Army,  and  for  the  last  six  months  I  was  connect*! 
with  the  General  Stan.  I  will  not  mention  the  particular  office 
because  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Taylor.  No. 

Mr.  Burks.  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  day  after  day,  hundreds  of 
clerks  who  were  doing  nothing. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Everybody  sees  that.  There  is  one  building  covering 
some  15  acres  of  ground  with  three  stories  and  with  45  acres  of  clerks 
in  that  building,  and  they  probably  ought  most  of  them  to  be  sent 
home. 

Mr.  Burks.  But  at  the  same  time  it  would  have  been  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  head  of  the  division  I  was  working  with  to  determine 
whether  I  or  anybody  else  in  this  organization  was  unnecessary,  for 
the  reason  that  the  information  coming  to  the  head  of  the  division  whs 
not  such  as  to  give  him  any  perspective  at  all  on  the  amount  6f  work 
being  done  or  the  prospects  for  the  future.  He  had  no  perspective 
on  tnis  sort  of  thing;  and  when  he  came  to  make  his  estimates  for  the 
current  year,  no  doubt  he  took  the  estimates  of  last  year,  and  he  said. 
"Well,  now,  here;  may  be  this  thing  is  going  to  contract  a  little,  and 
we  had  better  cut  out  about  15  per  cent  and  let  it  go  at  that." 
That  is  probably  the  way  he  did  it.  It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  you 
can  not  get  rid  of  these  25,000  clerks  here  that  are  superfluous 
without 

Mr.  Good.  I  think  by  the  end  of  1919  somebody  will  understand 
that  we  can  get  rid  of  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Taylor.  But  you  will  get  mighty  little  help  from  the  depart- 
ment heads.  Why  can  not  we  make  them  do  some  detail  econoraj 
work  ?  We  have  now  nearly  20,000  bills  before  us,  and  we  have  a 
world  of  things  to  do  in  Congress  besides  raising  money  and  ap- 
propriating it,  and  we  ought  to  have  some  help  from  those  outside 
rather  than  to  be  blamed  for  their  utter  lack  of  system  in  trying  to 
save  money.  At  the  present  time  Congress  is  blamed  for  all  the 
extravagance  and  inefficiency  and  unnecessary  expenditures  of  the 
executive  departments  and  gets  no  credit  for  practicing  practically 
all  its  economy  there  is  practiced.  The  House  is  the  only  watchdog 
of  theTre:sury. 

Mr.  BrrKs.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  interpolate  a  moment,  I  would 
not  assume  to  answer  that  question  fully,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  one  rer.son  why  you  do  not  have  the  help  of  these  department 
herds  is  that  the  momentum  of  the  general  system,  is  such  that  a 
premium  is  placed  upon  lack  of  information  to  a  considerable  extent 
rather  than  upon  f 1 11  information.  In  other  words,  if  I  may  put  it 
a  little  differently,  the  department  head  or  the  bureau  chief  who  can 
keep  things  more  or  less  m  the  dark,  under  cover,  often  stands  quite 
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as  good  a  chance  of  getting  his  appropriation  as  the  fellow  that  comes 
out  frankly  and  tells  all  that  he  knows. 

•    Mr.  Hawley.  Is  not  that  a  rather  serious  indictment  of  the  public 
servants?  , 

Mr.  Burks.  I  think  that  is  a  serious  indictment  of  the  system 
under  which  many  public  servants  are  compelled  to  work. 

Mr.  Good.  Now,  I  want  to  take  issue  with  you  in  regard  to  the 
information  in  the  departments.  Take  the  War  Department.  They 
have  how  many  clerks  ?    In  April  of  this  year  they  nad  25,922  clerks. 

Mr.  Temple.  What  department  is  that?  * 

Mr.  Good.  That  was  in  the  War  Department  alone.  If  there  is  an 
efficient  man  in  the  department  who  wants  to  bring  about  a  reduction 
of  that  force,  if  there  is  a  force  larger  than  is  necessary  to  do  the  work, 
I  say  to  you  that  under  the  laws  that  are  on  the  statute  books  now 
he  has  all  the  powers  that  Congress  can  give  him  to  bring  about  that 
reduction. 

He  has  the  power  to  reduce  in  any  one  of  the  divisions  or  bureaus 
of  the  department,  and  no  amount  of  red  tape  that  we  can  tie  onto 
that  system  is  going  to  help  him  any  in  the  exercise  of  that  power. 
The  trouble  is,  just  as  you  explained  a  moment  ago,  there  is  no  dis- 
position to  reduce.  There  seems  to  be  no  desire  anywhere  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  of  force  and  a  saving  of  money.  They  have  a 
lump-sum  appropriation  and  I  suppose  they  are  only  watching  to  see 
that  they  do  not  exceed  the  lump-sum  appropriation.  Word  comes 
to  the  various  committees  that  there  are  officers  and  employees  here 
not  doing  much  of  anything. 

Mr.  Burks.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Good.  The  man  in  charge  has  the  power,  under  the  law,  to  cut 
off  heads  by  the  thousands,  and  no  system  that  we  are  going  to  install, 
in  my  opinion,  will  bring  efficiency  in  that  line. 

Mr.  Burks.  I  should  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  you  thor- 
oughly up  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Good.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burks.  I  think  no  mere  mechanism  is  going  to  accomplish 
the  purpose.  You  say  the  responsibility  is  fixed  now.  In  a  formal 
way  it  is,  but  the  responsibility  is  not  accepted.  But  let  me  illus- 
trate what  might  happen  in  a  department,  if  another  point  of  view 
was  in  force.  Suppose  that  it  were  necessary  for  every  one  of  these 
clerks  and  every  officer  in  the  munitions  Suilding— 1  believe  you 
referred  to  that;  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  that  building,  too — 
suppose  it  were  necessary  for  every  one  to  account  to  his  superior 
officer  for  the  expenditure  of  his  time,  to  show  how  he  was  spending 
his  time,  continuously,  every  day.  My  observation  and  experience 
is  that  I,  myself,  in  the  first  place — hesitate  to  tell  a  story  that  is 
more  or  less  not  creditable  to  myself,  and  if  I  know  that  I  am  going 
to  be  required  to  tell  the  story,  I  may  be  a  great  deal  more  fikely 
to  soend  my  time  in  a  way  that  I  will  be  proud  to  tell  about,  than  I 
would  otherwise  be. 

If  I  am  to  be  permitted  to  go  ahead  in  the  dark  and  not  tell  the 
story,  then  I  myself  become  lax  in  the  disposition  of  my  time,  and  my 
chief,  three  or  four  steps  on,  or  a  dozen  steps  on,  up  at  the  head  of 
the  aisle,  has  no  means  of  knowing  what  I  am  doing  except  as  he 
drops  down  once  a  week  and  sees  me  twiddling  my  thumbs.  I  may 
be  an  extraordinarily  industrious  person,  and  he  may  happen  upon 
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me  at  a  time  when  I  may  be  unemployed.  So  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  an  administrative  officer,  on  the  oasis  of  his  own  unaided  eves  and 
ears,  to  reach  a  determination  as  to  where  the  unessential  and  super- 
fluous assistance  is. 

This  emphasizes  the  exact  point  of  view  that  I  have  been  trying 
to  bring  out;  that  any  system  of  fixing  responsibility  is  liable  to  be 
unavailing  unless  it  is  based  upon  some  concrete,  reliable  basis  of 
day  by  day  information  as  to  what  is  going  on,  as  to  work  done, 
results  accomplished,  cost  incurred,  work  not  done:  not  once  a  year, 
not  once  in  six  months,  but  constantly  as  we  go  about  our  business 
from  day  to  day. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  any  exaggeration,  of  these  25,000 
clerks,  assuming  that  number  that  you  speak  of  to  be  the  number 
here  in  the  citv 

Mr.  Good.  There  are  over  100,000  employees  in  the  city,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Burks.  I  mean  idle  ones.  I  think  your  estimate  was  that 
there  are  25,000  that  could  be  dispensed  with  in  Washington.  I 
think  that  might  largely  cure  itself  if  provision  were  made  requiring 
a  current  record  to  be  made  of  what  those  people  were  doing  and 
what  they  were  accomplishing.  In  other  words,  the  very  fact  of 
throwing  light  on  *the  situation  tends  to  clear  up  a  situation  which 
otherwise  may  go  on  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  is  the  practical  way  to  throw  light  upon  them ! 

Mr.  Burks.  There  is  only  one  way  of  turning  on  the  light  and  that 
is  by  getting  accurate  information  and  having  it  properly  summarized 
and  compared  so  that  the  interested  person  can  see,  as  he  proceeds 
fronl  point  to  point,  what  is  happening.  That  is  the  only  way; 
the  only  means  by  which  a  group  of  men  can  sit  down  in  New  York 
and  pass  upon  questions  of  policy  with  respect  to  a  great  railroad 
system,  say  like  the  Union  Pacific — and  they  are  constantly  doing 
it  effectively — is  by  having  before  them  constantly  adequate  infor- 
mation regarding  the  problems  they  are  trying  to  handle. 

It  is  as  true  in  a  governmental  office  as  it  is  in  the  commercial  or 
industrial  office,  that  adequate  information  furnishes  the  only  possible 
basis  for  the  exercise  of  intelligent  administrative  judgment,  and  the 
same  set  of  facts  which  would  enable  an  administrative  officer  to 
handle  his  problems  intelligently  and  effectively  will  enable  Congress 
to  exercise  its  functions  most  intelligently  and  most  effectively, 
because  the  facts,  if  properly  collected,  classified,  analyzed,  sum- 
marized, compared,  furnish  tne  means  by  which  you  can  get  per- 
spective and  pass  judgment  upon  the  work  done  and  the  results 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Every  once  in  a  while  Congress  appoints  a  committee 
which  goes  out  spasmodically  and  investigates  some  department. 

Mr.  Burks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Why  should  not  the  public  demand  the  same  per- 
sonal responsibilitv  and  financial  patriotism  and  scrutiny  of  expendi- 
tures of  the  public  moneys  on  the  part  of  the  departments  that 
Congress  displays? 

Mr.  Burks.  I  think  they  should. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  a  part  of  their  official  duty  and  not  a  part  of 
our  duty  to  go  and  smoke  them  all  out  and  act  as  detectives  on  them. 
We  have  not  time  for  all  that. 
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Mr.  Burks.  Your  responsibility,  I  should  say,  starts  from  this 
point  of  view,  that  in  order  for  you  to  do  the  thing  that  the  Constitu- 
tion lays  upon  you  with  the  greatest  intelligence  and  the  greatest 
effectiveness  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  you  have  at  your  disposal 
the  very  things  that  are  necessary  for  the  public  official  to  have  in 
order  to  carry  on  his  routine  of  daily  work. 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  come  in  with  a  budget  and  say,  "We  want 
148,000  clerks  for  next  year,  and  we  want  so  much  money,  and 
everything  of  that  kind.  It  is  your  duty  to  raise  the  money,  and 
furnish  it  to  us."  That  is  an  herculean  task  for  us,  to  go  and  investi- 
gate and  tell  them  that  they  do  not  need  either  that  many  clerks  or 
that  much  money.  They  know  or  ought  to  know  their  own  business 
better  than  we  can  learn  it  with  our  limited  time. 

Mr.  Burks.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume,  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  if  a  committee  of  Congress  or  if  the  Congress  as  a  whole, 
through  general  legislation,  makes  it  clear  that  specific  kinds  of 
information  are  going  to  be  regarded  as  essential,  the  response  is 
going  to  come  from  the  people  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  an  administrative  officer  of  the  United 
States  Government,  if  he  tells  anv  story  at  all,  is  going  to  tell  the 
truth  so  far  as  he  knows  it.     The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  mendacity. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  no.  I  am  not  at  all  charging  or  thinking  of 
any  criminal  wrongdoing.  They  do  not  have  to  go  out  and  explain 
to  the  voters  and  taxpayers  and  be  responsible  to  them  every  two 
years  and  they  do  not  have  a  constant  spur  to  economy. 

Mr.  Burks.  Not  at  all.  It  lies  in,  and  the  difficulty  really  is  to  be 
attributed  to,  the  emp  lasis  that  is  placed  by  all  of  the  forces  involved, 
on  one  or  another  altitude  of  the  administrative  body.  From  the 
little  observation  I  have  given  I  have  been  rather  confirmed  in  the 
conclusion  that  things  are  not  very  different  here  from  what  we  find 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
iu  California  and  in  New  York  State.  I  believe  it  is  true  that  the 
public  administrative  officer  usually  feels  that  he  is  going  to  go  just 
about  as  far  in  this  direction  as  the  public  demand  or  some  other  de- 
mand makes  it  necessary  to  go.  He  has  a  lot  on  his  hands,  he  is  busy 
all  the  time,  and  has  all  that  he  can  do  to  keep  his  nose  above  water 

Mr.  Taylor.  Each  department  is  naturally  trying  to  grow  as  much 
*s  every  other  one  does,  to  keep  up  horizontally,  and  even  more 
which  accounts  for  their  always  wanting  to  put  on  more  employees 
*nd  demanding  more  money.  Of  course  necessary  growth  is  all  right 
but  it  sho^  U  be  necessary  and  not  just  an  automatic  increase  in 
earn  1  oyees  and  money. 

Mr.  tfrRKs.  Yes;  and  as  long  as  a  man  in  administrative  authority 
can  get  about  as  much  by  holding  back  information  as  he  can  by 
coming  forward  with  the  information;  as  long  as  he  can  get  about  as 
touch  by  inflating  his  estimates  as  he  can  by  putting  in  estimates  that 
he  would  regard  as  having  proper  perspective,  he  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  do  the  thing  that  custom  ana  tradition  and  momentum  of 
various  sorts  has  established  in  his  department.  There  things  can 
J}ot  be  looked  at  from  the  viewpoint  of  this  particular  Congress. 
These  attitudes,  these  department  customs  and  traditions,  bave 
grown-up  through  many  generations  of  office  holders  and  sessions  of 
Congress,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  break  down  that  sort  of  struc- 
ture and  bring  in  a  new  order.     It  is  not  easy;  but  it  can  be  done,  if 
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at  all,  only  by  persistently  and  everlastingly  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  fuil  and  complete  information  gathered  as  we  go;  of  self- 
study  on  the  part  of  departments  for  purposes  of  administration  in 
the  first  place,  and  for  purposes  of  furnishing  Congress,  in  the  second 
place,  with  the  basis  for  their  judgment  with  respect  to  administra- 
tive problems. 

Mr.  Temple.  The  committee  would  have  to  rely  on  the  adminis- 
trative officer  for  telling  the  clerks  what  amount  of  work  they  ought 
to  do  and  all  that.  Is  there  anybody  else  that  can  furnish  that 
information  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Temple.  Then  it  will  have  to  come  from  him,  either  to  a  budge; 
committee  or  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Burks.  You  can  utilize  an  efficiency  bureau  which  can  /end 
out  investigators  to  gather  data  regarding  the  duties  performed  by 
the  various  members  of  the  departments.  This  can  be  done  from 
time  to  time.  But  such  a  bureau  can  not  be  expected  to  do  that 
continuously  for  every  department  of  the  Government.  They  would 
have  to  have  a  stupendous  force  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Temple.  No;  the  only  thing  is  for  the  men  who  are  in  direct 
contact  with  the  work  done  by  an  organization,  to  know  whether 
thev  have  too  large  a  force  or  too  small  a  force,  and  make  reports. 

Mr.  Burks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Temple.  And  if  there  are  no  idle  clerks  down  there,  it  is  very 
important  that  there  should  be  some  official  knowledge  of  that. 
We  can  not  get  rid  of  our  responsibility  in  Congress.  We  have  to 
appropriate  the  money,  and  we  have  to  levy  taxes,  and  nobody  else 
can  do  that;  but  we  have  to  do  it  on  such  information  as  we  can  pet. 

Mr.  Burks.  Yes.  Now,  the  only  way  you  can  affect  the  kind  of 
information  that  you  get,  it  seems  to  me,  is  by  demanding  the  kind 
of  information  you  think  you  ought  to  have;  and  by  assuming  that 
the  kind  of  information  you  need  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  kind  of 
information  that  the  administrative  officer  needs  to  conduct  his 
business  from  day  to  day.  You  will  thus  accomplish  two  purposes  at 
once. 

The  usual  response  that  comes  from  that  sort  of  demand  is,  "We 
can  not  take  all  our  time  here  making  records."  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  wherever  a  program  of  this  kind  has  been  put  into  effect,  it 
has  been  shown  that  instead  of  wasting  time  it  saves  time,  instead  of 
wasting  money  it  saves  money,  because  when  people  begin  to  work 
in  the  light  of  their  own  record,  their  whole  attitude  toward  the 

fublic  service  changes.  I  have  seen  this  on  numerous  occasions,  in 
hiladclphia,  and  in  New  York,  and  I  know  that  there  is  something 
that  can  he  done  all  the  way  down  the  line;  from  Congress,  from  the 
President  and  the  heads  of  departments  and  bureaus,  all  the  way 
down,  there  would  be  a  constant  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  record 
is  being  made  day  by  day,  and  that  every  person's  standing  in  the 
organization  is  going  to  be  based  upon  that  record. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  quite  true,  Major;  but,  after  all,  Congress  is 
absolutely  helpless  when  it  comes  to  saying  how  many  clerks— I 
mean  with  any  degree  of  accuracy — shall  be  needed  in  a  particular 
bureau  or  division,  whether  they  need  20  or  whether  they  can  get 
along  with  only  15.  As  Dr.  Temple  says,  Congress  must  get  this  in- 
formation from  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  bureau  or  division, 
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who  superintend  or  supervise  the  work,  and  Congress  must  neces- 
sarily, unless  it  takes  the  chance  of  absolutely  impeding  the  public 
business,  accept  their  verdict  upon  it. 

After  all,  does  it  not  come  down  to  the  proposition — and  you  have 
been  speaking  of  functions  which  are  more  administrative  rather  than 
legislative — that  some  one  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  man  responsible  to  the  people,  and  who  will  be  held  respon- 
sible to  the  people — and  of  course  he  could  only  be  the  President  be- 
cause the  others  are  appointive  officers — should  have  the  responsi- 
bility fixed  upon  him  to  see  to  it  that  the  very  things  that  you  mention 
are  carried  out,  and  faithfully  carried  out;  because,  without  criti- 
cizing anybody  in  particular,  out  by  way  of  a  general  statement,  I 
may  say  that  I  have  noticed  on  the  part  of  many  chiefs  of  bureaus 
and  divisions  a  disposition  to  come  before  this  committee  and  not 
yield  one  single  iota,  in  the  face  of  a  rigid  cross-examination,  on  the 
question  of  wnether  or  not  they  can  get  along  with  less  clerks.  They 
are  all  interested  in  making  the  committee  understand  that  they 
need  more  clerks  rather  than  less  clerks. 

If  the  head  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  under 
whom  they  hold  their  positions,  civil  service  though  they  may  be, 
was  given  the  responsibility,  or  rather  the  responsibility  was  fixed 
upon  him,  to  say  to  the  heads  of  the  departments  and  through  the 
heads  of  the  departments  to  these  heads  or  chiefs  of  divisions  and 
bureaus,  "  You  are  going  to  be  held  responsible  if  you  do  not  do  thus 
and  so/'  it  seems  to  me  we  would  get  some  relief. 

Mr.  Burks.  I  do  not  suggest  this  as  a  proper  procedure  for  the 
Congress,  but  just  suppose  that  the  Congress  should  pass  a  general  law 
requiring  every  department  in  the  Government  to  provide  for  every 
employee  in  the  Government,  or  if  not  for  all,  certain  classes  of  em- 

Sloyces,  we  will  say  clerks — provied  that  they  shall  keep,  day  by 
ay,  a  record  adequately  describing  the  service  performed,  the  dis- 
position of  their  time.  Is  it  possible  that  that  sort  of  requirement 
would  emphasize  in  the  minds  of  administrative  officers  and  in  the 
minds  of  the  clerks  themselves  the  importance  of  devoting  their 
time  profitably  to  the  service  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Good.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  getting  a  little  afield  of  the 
principal  thing  we  are  after. 

Mr.  Burks.  What  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  is  the  importance  of 
&  type  of  information  built  up  from  day  to  day  experience,  which 
shall  ultimately  be  reflected  in  the  estimates  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress, so  that  the  estimates  shall  clearly  be  oased  upon  adequate 
information  which  shall  be  available  both  to  the  administrative  offi- 
cer formulating  the  estimates  and  to  the  Congress  which  has  the  duty 
of  passing  upon  the  estimates.  These  minor  details  as  to  how  this 
shall  be  accomplished  we  are  illustrating  by  reference  to  one  or  two 
matters  which  perhaps  are  not  in  themselves  pertinent. 

Mr.  Good.  Have  you  given  any  study  to  the  independent  audit 
and  control  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  I  have  given  some,  yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Good.  Do  you  desire  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Burks.  I  have  already  made  a  statement  that  it  seems  to  me 
what  is  contemplated  in  this  part  of  the  Good  bill,  while  important, 
is  not  so  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  budget  procedure  as 
that  of  the  current  accumulation  and  analysis  of  data,  and  self-study 
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by  the  departments,  themselves.  However,  I  do  regard  it  as  a  fun- 
damental and  very  important  matter,  because  if  the  Congress  is 
going  to  pass  over  to  the  President  the  responsibility  and  power 
that  would  be  involved  in  this  sort -of  thing,  it  is  quite  appropriate. 
I  should  say.  that  the  Congress  should  have  an  independent  source 
of  information  as  a  check  upon  the  great  responsibility  and  power 
thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  tne  Executive. 

Mr.  Good.  But  do  you  not  think  that  that  should  serve  to  correct 
some  of  the  things  you  have  been  discussing  here? 

Mr.  Burks.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Good.  In  regard  to  inefficiency  in  the  departments  t 

Mr.  Burks.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  of  that. 

Mr.  Good.  Would  not  that  be  the  best  way  to  reach  that  very 
subject,  to  have  in  the  departments  all  the  time  auditors  and  em- 
rloyees  of  the  controller  general  who  will  report  to  him  and  through 
him  to  Congress  with  regard  to  the  facts  ?  For  example,  here  is  a 
department  where  the  clerks  are  not  working  when  he  goes  in  there. 
He  will  report  that  to  the  controller  general,  and  the  controller  gen- 
eral, without  fear  of  being  removed,  would  very  willingly  give  the 
facts  to  Congress.  That  would  mean  a  shaking  up  at  once  right  in 
the  department.  It  would  bring  that  check  and  balance  into  opera- 
tion that  is  absolutely  essential  to  get  real,  efficient  service. 

Mr.  Burks.  There  is  one  difficulty  you  would  run  against  right 
away,  however,  in  respect  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Good.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  The  customary,  traditional  significance  in  an  office 
with  the  title  " auditor,"  or  "controller,"  is  that  of  financial  control 
and  audit.  Xow,  unless  this  branch  of  the  service  that  you  have  in 
mind  here  is  expanded  in  its  conception  to  involve  an  audit  of  service 
as  well  as  of  expenditure,  to  my  mind  it  will  not  go  far  toward  solving 
this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  Good.  We  are  breaking  down  some  traditions  by  this  legis- 
lation, and  if  there  is  any  tradition  in  the  service  that  needs  to  be 
broken  down  it  is  the  tradition  of  keeping  men  in  the  service  where 
the  Government  has  no  need  of  their  services. 

Mr.  Burks.  However,  that  is  not  primarily  a  matter  of  audit  as 
generally  understood. 

Mr.  Good.  That  is  true;  but  if  the  function  of  the  auditor  general 
or  the  controller  general,  or  whatever  he  is  called,  is  not  only  to  report 
as  to  conditions  of  liability  and  correctness  of  expenditures,  but  also 
to  function  in  a  broad  way  to  inform  Congress  of  inefficiency  in  the 
service,  no  matter  where  it  may  be,  it  will  break  down,  it  is  true,  a 
tradition ;  but  my  only  idea  was  that  the  very  fact  that  you  call  him 
14 controller  and  auditor,"  or  "controller  and  auditor  general,"  or 
whatever  you  call  him,  that  very  title  will  carry  to  the  average  mind 
that  it  is  a  pure  matter  of  financial  control,  whereas  if  you  give  him 
some  other  title  which  would  make  it  possible  for  the  officer 

Mr.  Good.  Is  not  that  fact  rather  superficial  ?  Is  it  not  true  that 
it  matters  little  what  we  call  an  officer,  but  it  depends  on  the  powers 
we  give  him,  and  sooner  or  later  the  various  departments  will  come 
to  recognize  that  ? 

Mr.  Burks.  Undoubtedly,  an  office  comes  to  be  what  experience 
makes  it. 
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Mr.  Good.  It  is  impossible  to  express  in  the  title  of  an  official  all 
of  the  duties  of  that  official,  just  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  express  in 
the  title  of  a  bill  all  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  law. 

Mr.  Burks.  Although  I  have  read  it  several  times,  I  do  not  recall 
for  the  moment  whether,  in  the  Good  bill,  the  functions,  other  than 
those  of  audit,  are  emphasized  or  not  in  connection  with  that  pro- 
posal. There  are  a  number  of  bills  pending,  and  I  have  not  it  clearly 
in  mind  for  the  moment 

Mr.  Good.  We  have  not  discussed  the  provisions  in  any  "particular 
bill,  but  have  rather  tried  to  broaden  the  discussion  to  the  principle 
that  should  control  legislation.  While  the  principle  is  not  recog- 
nized in  any  bill,  we  will  try  to  see  that  it  is  recognized  in  the  legisla- 
tion reported  out  of  the  committee.     That  has  been  the  attitude. 

Mr.  Burks.  If  I  may  be  excused,  I  will  make  one  suggestion  that 
I  have  not  yet  thought  out  fully,  but  which  seems  to  me  to  be  worth 
while  urging,  that  is  the  possibility  of  a  committee  of  each  House  of 
Congress,  the  function  of  which  might  be  that  of  providing  some  for- 
mal, officially  recognized  criticism  of  administration  measures.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  such  a  function  should  be  fully  performed 
by  the  present  committee  system,  because  at  present  the  eight  or 
nine  committees  to  which  appropriation  measures  are  referred 
necessarily  hold  themselves  pretty  strictly  to  the  particular  measure 
involved,  and  do  not  consider  it  in  its  general  perspective. 

Mr.  Good.  With  such  a  committee,  the  majority  of  members  of 
the  committee  ought  to  be  compos?d  of  members  of  the  minority 
party,  so  far  as  the  administration  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Burks.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  thinking  that  whatever  committee 
system  you  decided  to  retain  or  adopt  in  connection  with  the  measure 
you  finally  decided  to  pass,  if  the  final  reports  of  the  individual 
committees  could  be  referred  as  a  whole  to  a  committee  on  budget — 
whatever  the  title  may  be — and  if  the  function  of  challenging  the 
proposals  of  the  administration  could  be  centered  in  this  committee, 
you  would  have  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  Brit'sh  sytem, 
grafted  on  to  our  congressional  system,  which  of  course  fundantally 
is  a  very  different  one. 

Mr.  Good.  Following  out  that  idea,  all  of  the  expenditures  of 
committees  might  be  consolidated  into  one  committee  of  critic/sm, 
and  the  majority  of  the  committee  be  composed  of  members  of  the 
party  onposnl  to  that  repres?nting  the  executive. 

Mr.  Burks.  That  would  make  it  possible,  then,  for  this  central 
committee,  having  such  function,  to  get  the  perspective  involved  in 
tta  consideration  of  all  the  measures,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the 
fight  on  the  floor  of  the  Hous3,  if  there  were  a  fight,  could  be  led  by 
that  committee,  repres?nting,  as  you  suggest,  the  opposition  party; 
th6  party  oppossd  to  the  administration. 

It  sterns  to  me  that  one  of  the  essential  weaknesses  in  our  pres?nt 
system  is  the  lack  of  provision  for  just  this  sort  of  criticism  of  the 
administration  measures.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  administra- 
tion measure  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  sscond  place  we  have  not  any  pro- 
vision for  considering  it  fully. 
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Tuesday,  September  30,  1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HENRY  I.  STIMSOH. 

(Note — The  statements  made  herein  by  Mr.  Stimson  were  not  revised  by  him.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stimson,  there  have  been  referred  to  this 
committee  quite  a  number  of  bills  and  resolutions  with  regard  to 
some  reform  in  our  method  of  making  estimates  and  appropriations. 
The  committee,  however,  is  anxious  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
hearings  and  give  the  gentlemen  who  appear  before  us  full  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  sound  legislation  of  this 
character  may  be  based.  Will  you  state  for  the  information  of  the 
committee  what  opportunities  you  have  had  to  study  the  question 
of  Government  finance  and  of  budget  making? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  in  any  sense  a  student  of 
finance.  The  problem  was  thrust  upon  me  for  the  first  time  and 
brought  to  my  attention  when  I  was  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  executive  departments  in  President  Taft's  Cabinet — the  War 
Department.  That  happened  to  be  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Taf  t  himself 
was  engaged  in  an  effort  to  coordinate  the  work  and  the  estimates  of 
the  different  departments,  and  under  the  powers  granted  him  by  the 
so-called  Smith  amendment,  the  one  passed,  I  think,  in  1909,  to 
coordinate  the  affairs  of  the  departments. 

The  War  Department  at  that  time  was,  I  believe,  the  largest 
spending  department  of  the  Government,  and  the  Presidents  Com- 
mission on  Economy  and  Efficiency  was  very  active  in  our  affairs 
and  we  were  endeavoring  to  support  their  efforts  to  standardize  and 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  seven  different  bureaus,  as  I  rememter 
the  number,  in  the  War  Department,  as  I  felt  very  strongly  the 
necessity  of  it.  I  s^w  that  work  carried  out  through  those  two  years. 
It  made  such  a  great  impression  upon  my  mind  ol  the  necessity  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  national  economy,  but  in  the  interest  of  more 
responsible  government — it  made  such  an  impression  upon  mr 
mind  that  I  Kept  up  my  work  and  my  researches  in  the  intervals  of 
my  law  practice  afterwards.  Three  years  later  I  was  elected  one  of 
the  delegates  at  large  to  our  constitutional  convention  in  New  York. 
In  that  convention  I  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  State 
finance,  revenues,  and  expenditures.  My  committee  had  the  work 
of  framing  a  budget  plan  which  went  into  that  proposed  constitution. 
That  budget  plank,  although  it  was  rejected  by  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  part  of  the  constitution  which  was  unfor- 
tunately submitted  to  the  people  of  our  State  as  a  whole  and  not  the 
different  elements,  that  budget  plank  was  afterwards  substantially 
incorporated  into  the  Maryland  plank  the  following  jtear  and  it  was 
submitted  to  the  people  of  Maryland  and  became  a  part  of  their 
constitution.  I  think  it  has  been  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the 
subject  of  study  in  different  States.  That  is  substantially  the  extent 
of  my  experience. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  be  very  glad  now  to  have  a  statement 
from  you  with  regard  to  what  changes  you  think  are  advisable  in  the 
statutes,  or  rather  the  principles  that  should  govern  in  the  making 
of  a  budget. 
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Mr.  Stimson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  naturally  have  not  been  thinking 
very  much  about  a  budget  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  since  I  have 
been  in  the  war,  but  on  my  way  down  on  the  train  this  morning  I 
was  reading  my  old  books  and  refreshing  my  memory.  I  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  any  of  the  bills  before  you  except  some 
one  or  two  months  ago.  I  understand,  however,  that  you  would 
rather  have  mv  general  impressions  rather  than  any  statement  in 
connection  with  a  particular  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  seemed  to  the  committee  that  we  ought 
rather  to  study  the  principles  and  then  find  out  how  the  views  of 
men  dovetail  into  the  details  that  have  been  introduced. 

Mr.  Stimson.  In  the  first  place  the  reasons  which  impressed  upon 
my  mind  the  tremendous  general  importance  of  the  whole  subject 
and  some  changes,  were  roughly  these:  When  we  were  collecting 
the  facts  for  our  work  in  the  convention  I  found  that  there  had  been 
a  tremendous,  though  gradual,  growth  in,  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment. I  found,  for  instance,  that  in  our  State,  New  York,  the  general 
run  of  expenses  of  the  State  had  increased  nearly  600  per  cent  in  30 
years,  during  a  time  when  the  population  had  increased  only  about 
80  per  cent,  and  during  a  time  when  the  property  values  had  increased 
less  than  300  per  cent,  including  all  the  artificial  increases  of  property 
values  that  came  from  inflated  assessments.  In  other  words,  I 
found  that  in  our  own  State  the  expenses  of  government  were  increas- 
ing a  great  deal  more  than  six  times  as  fast  as  the  population  and  a 
great  deal  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  property  in  the  State. 
I  found  that  that  was  true  throughout  the  States  and  in  the  Federal 
Government.  Of  course,  you  have  those  figures  and  I  suppose  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  at  length  into  them.  The  same  phenomenon  we 
found  generally  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Madden.  Was  that  due  to  the  fact  that  the  State  and  municipal 
and  National  Governments*  were  entering  into  activities  not  there- 
tofore indulged  in  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  was  going  to  say,  Mr.  Madden,  that  of  course  that 
was  due  largely  to  the  very  fact  that  as  our  Nation  was  getting  more 
and  more  thickly  settled  and  business  was  getting  more  and  more 
complicated,  the  Government  was  being  called  upon  for  more  and 
more  activities  and  greater  and  greater  expense.  But  that  item, 
we  must  also  realize,  is  a  phenomenon  that  is  going  to  go  on,  and 
inasmuch  as  we  are  going  to  have  legitimate  demands  for  greater  and 
greater  expenses^it  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  we  should 
cut  out  any  possible  wastage.  It  seems  clear  that  there  were  great 
wastages. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  would  like  to  get  your  idea,  if  I  am  not  inter- 
rupting  

Mr.  Stimson  (interposing).  Not  at  all,  sir;  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
questions. 

Mr.  Madden.  As  to  whether  or  not  the  bulk  of  the  increase  in  cost 
of  government  is  due  to  taking  on  of  new  acth  ities  or  whether  a  large 
proportion  of  it  is  due  to  extravagance  and  waste  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Of  course,  any  answer  to  that  question  is  necessarily 
a  mere  estimate  and  largely  a  guess,  but  I  should  say  that  my  impres- 
sion is  that  the  larger  part  was  legitimate  expenses,  by  far  the  larger 
part.  My  impression  was  also  that  a  very  considerable  portion,  a 
very  large  part,  was  due  to  a  lack  of  the  focussing  of  responsibility 
in  expenditures  of  Government  and  in  the  appropriations  for  those 
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expenses.  The  thing  that  impressed  itself  upon  me  more  than  any- 
thing else  was  that  in  common  public  matters  we  were  not  following 
the  principles  which  we  were  m  our  private  business.  "When  you 
get  into  private  business,  and  you  want  to  get  something  done,  the 
first  principle  is  to  focus  the  responsibility  for  doing  it  upon  some 
one  whom  you  know,  and  if  he  does  not  do  it  you  are  able  to  hold 
him  responsible  and  providing  him  with  the  proper  machinery  and 
power  to  do  it,  while  in  our  public  affairs,  instead  of  following  that 
principle  of  efficiency,  we  would  rather  go  upon  the  principle  of  fear; 
that  is,  we  were  building  our  structure  for  fear  that  somebody  would 
go  wrong  rather  than  giving  somebody  the  power  to  do  right,  not 
noticing  that  the  surest  way  to  hold  a  man  when  he  goes  wrong  is  to 
know  who  did  it,  and  not  have  the  responsibility  divided.  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  instance,  the  situation  of  the  executive  was 
very  much  worse  than  it  is  in  the  Federal  Government.  Our  execu- 
tive department  there  is  divided  into,  I  think,  seven  executive  officers, 
and  they  are  constantly  batting  the  responsibility  back  and  forth 
when  anything  goes  wrong.  With  the  Federal  Government,  of 
course,  the  President  has  ample  power  over  the  executive  depart- 
ments. The  thing  that  he  does  not  have,  and  I  am  only  speaking 
my  own  opinion,  is  the  machinery  necessary  to  make  useful  that 
power.  That  was  the  point  that  I  was  going  to  speak  on  first,  if  that 
meets  the  views  of  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Stimson.  To  make  clear  what  I  should  say  otherwise,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  normal  function  of  budget  making,  speaking  of  that 
in  its  generic  sense,  can  be  divided  into  three  steps.  First,  the  formu- 
lation of  a  working  program  by  the  people  who  do  the  work  and  spend 
the  money;  that  is  in  the  case  of  paying  it  out.  Normally  that  must 
come  from  that  branch  of  the  Government  which  has  charge  of  the 
doing  of  the  work  and  of  the  paying  dut  of  the  money  physically, 
and  I  do  not  mean  paying  in  the  sense  of  appropriating.  It  must, 
therefore,*  be  done  by  the  Executive,  just  as  m  the  case  of  any  laree 
corporation.  The  president  of  such  a  corporation  would  not  hold 
his  position  very  long  if,  when  he  met  his  directors,  he  did  not  have 
a  clear  and  distmct  work  program  for  the  next  year  which  he  would 
ask  them  to  authoiize. 

Now,  I  am  just  enumerating  the  steps  first.  The  second  step 
would  be  the  function  of  the  purse-controlling  power,  the  power 
which  controls  the  purse  of  the  Government  in  authorizing  the  work 
after  it  has  been  proposed,  which  is,  of  course,  the  legislative  branch 
It  must  be  done  by  that  branch. 

The  third  step,  the  work  of — I  dislike  to  use  the  word,  because  the 
word  has  been  used  in  such  different  senses,  but  I  call  it  the  work  of 
audit,  the  work  of  investigation  to  see  whther  that  authority  has  been 
properly  carried  out  by  the  Executive,  with  a  view  to  future  bud- 
gets, or  with  a  view  to  punishing  the  Executive  if  it  has  not  been 
carried  out  properly.  That  third  function  is  the  function  of  the 
legislature,  cf  (Jongress,  and  it  involves  the  use  of  machinery  to 
help  it. 

Now,  taking  thos^  st^ps  in  th«ir  order,  the  first  step,  in  regard  to 
the  formulation  of  the  budget  by  the  Executive,  my  oos?rvations  on 
that  point,  so  far  as  I  saw  them,  were  these:  As  I  said  a  moment  ago 
the  President  has  undisputed  power  over  every  executive  agency  in 
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the  Federal  Government.  It  is  unlike  the  situation  in  many  of  the 
States,  but  I  do  not  think  many  people  realize  how  lacking  he  is  in 
the  necr ssarv  machinery  to  make  that  control  effective.  I  certainly 
should  not  have  realized  it  except  for  the  fact  that  it  was  rubbed 
under  my  nose  during  the  two  years  that  I  was  here.  I  understand 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  which  I  have  read  and  heard,  as  to 
who  should  have  the  power  and  what  machinery  we  should  have  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  budget  formulated  by  the  Executive  in  cas3 
vou  should  decide  that  that  is  the  place  where  it  should  be  formulated. 
\r\  the  first  place,  as  to  whether  it  should  be  the  President  orsom*  one 
els?,  in  my  mind  and  in  the  light  of  my  experience,  it  can  be  nowhere 
elso.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  wholly  futile  to  try  to  give  it  to  one 
Cabinet  officer  as  the  Cabinet  is  now  constituted  and  let  him  try  to 
coordinate  the  work  of  his  colleagues.  We  have  a  h;storical  example 
of  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  brought  to  your  com- 
mittee, but  I  believe  that  v/hen  John  Sherman  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  he  found  that  the  revenues  for  a  certain  year  were  going  to 
be  some  million  dollars  short  of  what  the  estimates  were,  ancThe 
undertook  to  try  to  coordinate  and  reviss  the  estimates,  and  it  raised 
such  a  hornet's  nest  among  his  colleagues  that  he  very  promptly 
gave  up  the  attempt. 

I  know  perfectly  well  from  what  I  saw  of  the  workings  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Efficiency  and  Economy  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  power  of  the  President  behind  that  commiss'on  going  through  the 
whole  process,  you  would  not  get  anywhere.     Now,  I  do  not  want  to 
tell  tales  out  of  school,  but  I  remember  very  vividly  the  feeling  of 
s?miresentment  that  the  average  executive  head  of  the  department 
had  when  thes?  fellows  came  burrowing  around,  as  he  thoujght,  ask- 
ing questions  and  trying  to  help  him  in  tne  management  of  h:s  depart- 
ment.    Of  course,   that  is  something  which  will  pass  over  with 
practice  and  when  it  becomes  a  recognized  thing.     But  the  situation 
six  years  ago  was  that  there  was  a  perfectly  enormous  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  in  the  departments  before  you  ever  had  even  the 
foundation  for  such  a  uniform  set  of  estimates  that  they  can  be 
coordinated  properly  without  doing  injustice  to  somebody.     You 
can  not  build  up  a  language  until  you  have  an  alphabet.     I  ou  can 
not  standardize  material  unless  you  have  an  accurate  yardstick. 
You  can  not  coordinate  estimates  until  you  have  the  material  to 
show  the  relative  importance,  until  you  know  that  the  methods  of 
estimates  and  of  work  are  correct,  and  that  is  not  true  now.     I 
remember  when  I  was  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  we 
were  formulating  our  budget  in  New  York,  we  also  had  the  privilege  of 
having  Mr.  Taft  come  before  us,  and  we  also  had  the  privilege  of  nav- 
ing  Mr.  Fitzgerald  come  before  us,  and  we  got  the  views  of  those  two 
gentlemen  on  the  question.     It  was  very  interesting  to  soe  their 
viewpoints  and  how  nearly  they  had  come  to  having  the  samp  views 
and  now  the  differences  between  them  were  only  differences  in  each 
one's  experience,  because  one  was  better  than  the  other,  so  to  speak, 
in  his  own  line  of  experience.    As  it  seemed  to  me,  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
mistakes,  when  he  made  them,  were  in  matters  in  the  executive 
department,  and  vice  versa.     Each  one  was  familiar  with  his  side  of 
the  performance. 

Now,  coming  up  on  the  train  I  got  hold  of  Mr.  Taft's  statement 
and  it  was  very  interesting.    I  had  forgotten  the  details  of  it  but  he 
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gave  us  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  difficulties  in  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  forcing  down  the  throats  of  his  Cabinet  the  necessary 
standardization  which  was  done  by  his  commission.  I  will  not  read 
it  to  you  here  but  it  is  very  illuminating.  It  corroborated  my  rec- 
ollections of  it  very  strongly.  It  makes  very  clear  the  proposition 
that  if  you  are  going  to  put  this  power  into  the  hands  of  the  President 
and  if  ne  is  to  be  the  Executive,  you  have  got  to  give  him  the  neces- 
sary machinery  to  go  through  all  these  departments  and  get  the  work 
done,  and  then  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  power,  to  bring  it  to  bew 
on  his  Cabinet  to  make  them  prune  and  coordinate  their  estimates. 
Every  department  head  in  the  Government  thinks  that  his  bureau 
is  the  most  important  bureau  under  the  Government  and  he  make* 
his  estimates  accordingly,  and  it  requires  all  the. power  of  the  Presi- 
dent based  upon  all  the  intelligent  information  that  he  can  get  to 
bring  that  bureau  chief's  ideas  into  harmony  with  the  other  estimates. 
The  reason  the  estimates  that  now  go  in  are  not  worth  a  rap  is  because 
they  are  in  just  such  a  position  and  they  come  in  with  the  rosy  views 
of  the  bureau  chief  as  to  the  importance  of  his  bureau. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  What  machinery  would  you  propose  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  details  but  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  a  presidental  commission,  or  not  a  commission-: 

Mr.  Tinkham  (interposing).  A  budget  bureau. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes;  a  bureau,  directly  under  the  power  of  the 
President  and  limiting  its  functions  only  to  the  purpose  of  making 
his  work  effective.  It  must  not  interfere  with  anything  else.  It 
has  no  function  of  audit  or  anything  like  that.  It  is  only  to  multiply 
the  power  of  the  President  over  his  subordinates. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  would  the  commission  raise  the  question  of 
reduction  of  estimates — with  the  head  of  a  spending  department? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  should  say  that  normally  this  commission  would 
raise  the  question  to  the  President.     In  the  course  of  time  the  com- 
mission ought  to  be  able  to  raise  the  question  without  friction  inside 
and  probably  correct  it  before  it  reached  the  President.     But  the 
purpose  of  tne  commission  is  to  enable  the  President  to  get  an  intelli- 
gent idea  as  to  whether  the  estimates  of  the  department  are  swollen, 
and  if  so,  which  bureau  is  responsible.     Then  he  can  say  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  for  instance,  "Here,  I  know  you  defend  your  own 
bureau  but  I  happen  to  know  by  comparison  with  other  methods  of 
work,  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  and  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, that  it  is  not  as  economical  as  it  can  be."    I  found  this  situation 
in  my  department.     The  first  thing  that  Dr.  Cleveland's  conunipsion 
had  to  do  was  to  recommend  a  lot  of  elementary  reforms  in  the  paper 
work  of  the  department.     I  remember  what  a  row  that  caused. 
For  weeks  I  was  hearing  complaints  from  my  bureau  chiefs.    I  re- 
member the  Chief  of  Engineers  came  to  me  with  tears  running  down 
his  face  and  saying,  "Why,  this  commission  has  recommended  that 
our  indorsements  shall  be  on  full-size  pape<\"     You  remember  how 
they  used  to  come,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  little  bits  of  paper  like  that, 
about  that  size  [indicating].     He  said,  ''This  President's  commission 
has  recommended  that  hereafter  we  have  got  to  make  indorsement* 
on  full-size  paper.     Do  vou  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  for  a  hundred 
years  we  have  done  it  the  other  way.     Why,  we  can  not  do  it  that 
way. "     I  had  to  cool  him  down  and  say,  ''General,  I  have  found 
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^  *vill  save  between  30  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  in  stenography 

^  t  to  turn  back  the  machine  three  times  instead  of  once. 

^  ^ough  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  Army  methods,  and  so  far 

I,   ^  the  foundations  of  government  are  still  secure.     Then, 

^      %  *  was  that  we  standardized  all  the  filing  systems  by 

^  x^             ^tems  which  have  been  approved  in  the  large  business 

-.^  xj^             country,  but  which  had  never  been  thought  of  per- 

those  examples  to  show  that  we  had  to  begin  at 
i  ^  ~ZJ%.  Then  when  it  came  to  the  submission  of  the  esti- 

"^J%*%/%  ;tuation.     Ordinarily  theretofore  the  Secretary 

t^0  vithout  really  knowing  anything  more  about 

^7  ^C!%  'd  come  from  these  bureaus,  but  after  I  had 

S-  ^  %  •£&  ^5\  at  Mr.  Taf t  was  trying  to  do  and  what  a 

~y^%r*^h^^s~*      «S>  ant  a  program  ancl  not  a  mere  estimate, 

>  ^  %,  *%-%^.%      **  that  I  had,  as  I  remember  it,  1 1  different 

^J^%  s>^  °  °  v  to  those  bureaus  that  their  estimates 

/^  °  *"*  d  to  give  the  order  of  importance,  that 

.  ^rk.     Of  course,  there  are  certain  esti- 

win  year  to  year,  but  all  estimates  for  new  work 

^•mes  must  be  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the  chief  of 

.w  uureau  deemed  them  to  be  most  important,  and  that  they  must 

be  submitted  to  me  in  that  way.     Now,  inanv  now  activities  are 

subject  to  concern  in  two  or  more  bureaus  and  therefore  the  order 

required  that  in  case  there  was  any  disagreement  or  difference  of 

opinion  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  these  new  projects  between 

two  bureaus,  that  they  must  be  submitted  to  a  committee  of  the 

General  Staff,  which  represents  the  department  as  a  whole  in  its 

military  views,  and  that  they  must  decide  in  which  order  they  thought 

it  should  be  arranged,  and  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  there  that  I  must 

decide. 

I  made  it  the  function  of  the  General  Staff  to  take  those  11  dif- 
ferent estimates  that  came  from  the  bureaus  and  arrange  them  into 
one  departmental  estimate  with  the  coordination  in  their  order  of 
the  different  activities  of  the  1 1  bureaus  in  the  order  in  which  they 
thought  most  important,  getting  them  all  on  one  sheet.  Then  in 
case  of  dispute  between  two  different  bureaus  and  the  General  Staff, 
1  decided  it  myself.  When  the  performance  hud  gotten  through  I 
found  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  department,  I  think, 
that  I  had  all  of  the  proposals  for  the  department  arranged  in  the 
order  in  which  I,  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  department,  thought 
that  they  ought  to  come  lor  treatment  by  Congress,  that  is,  as  a 
result  of  the  War  Department  arranging  its  activities  in  the  way  we 
•  thought  was  the  normal  order.  With  tnat  paper  I  visited  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  at  the  different  hearings  to  which  I  was  invited 
and  put  before  them  this  consolidated  view,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
department's  estimates.  That  produced  some  rather  startling 
results.  At  that  time  the  appropriations  for  the  War  Department 
were  being  made  by  six  different  committees  of  the  House.  I  found 
that  there  was  really  a  very  astonishing  amount  of  duplication  and 
overlapping  of  functions,  not  in  specific  items,  but  in  the  kind  of 
items.  For  instance,  I  found  that  ammunition  for  our  field  artillery 
was  being  appropriated  for,  I  think,  b}T  two  and  possibly  three  dif- 
ferent committees.  Of  course,  that  ought  to  be  in  one  budget, 
naturally. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  That  is,  the  estimates  were  considered  separately  1 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes;  the  appropriations  were  reported  by  two  "or 
th^ee  committees  of  the  House. 

Tne  Chairman.  The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  the  sub- 
committee on  fortifications  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Ye3;  two  committees  anyway.  I  found  that  in 
Hawaii  at  the  same  post  the  military  barracks  were  being  built 
under  the  supervision  of  one  committee  and  the  hospital  was  being 
built  under  the  supervision  of  another  committee  or  subcommittee, 
that  guns  were  being  built  by  one  committee  or  subcommittee  and 
the  emplacements  by  another  committee  or  subcommittee,  etc.,  1 
am  speaking  now  from  memory,  but  I  have  enumerated  this  in  my 
papers  and  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  find  it.  These  gentlemen, 
when  I  came  before  them  with  this  paper,  were  vSry  frank  to  tell  me 
that  that  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  seen  the  thing  coordinated, 
and  it  was  the  first  time  that  some  of  these  different  committees  had 
had  brought  to  their  attention  the  fact  that  these  other  similar  and 
analogous  items  were  given  simultaneous  consideration  by  another 
House  committee. 

Now,  I  diverged  a  little  bit  into  the  legislative  side  of  the  question, 
but  that  work  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  have  observed  as  to 
the  capacity  for  such  a  commission  or  such  a  set  of  employees  or 
officers  in  tne  departments. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  result  of  your 
compilations,  whether  or  not  you  were  able  to  make  reductions  in 
the  aggregate  of  the  estimates  made  by  the  several  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Oh,  ye3;  we  made  quite  a  good  deal  of  reduction 
necessarily.  Yon  can  not  put  your  mind  on  it  without  finding  chance? 
for  reduction.  The  effort  lost  a  great  deal  of  steam  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  in  that  case  I  was  virtually  beating  the  air.  Congress  had 
passed  a  joint  resolution,  I  think  it  was,  when  it  heard  the  l^resident 
was  formulating  this  budget,  to  the  effect  that  he  must  not  send  the 
estimates  in  in  that  way  but  must  send  them  in  in  the  old  way,  and 
we  all  knew  that  these  efforts  would  probably  be  disregarded  when 
we  got  to  the  Houstf. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  was  the  effect  upon  the  appropriations  f 
Wore  they  increased  or  decreased  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Mr.  Taft  said  he  cut  them  down  between  $50,000,000 
and  $60,000,000. 

Mr.  TaNKHAM.  You  mean  all  the  appropriations  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  All  the  appropriations  that  year. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  was  speaking  of  those  appropriations  in  your 
department  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  can  not  speak  from  knowledge  at  that  time.  That 
was  six  yoars  ago.  But  what  happened  was  this:  The  President 
said  to  each  one  of  his  subordinates,  ''You  must  not  go  beyond  so 
much  this  year.  I  do  not  care  what  you  say.  You  have  got  to  keep 
down  within  that  figure,  because  I  am  not  going  to  have  the  totals 
more  than  so  n,u*h,  naming  a  sum.  Than  it  was  up  to  me  to  cut 
down  my  estimates  and  cut  down  the  least  important  one3,  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  Madden.  Havo  you  any  idea  by  what  process  of  reasoning  the 
I*iwident  reached  the  conclusion  as  to  what  certain  totals  should  be  I 
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Mr.  Stimson.  I  should  think  he  arrived  at  it  partly  on  the  pre- 
liminary recommendations  of  his  commission  and  partly  on  the 
revenues  for  that  year  which  he  wanted  to  coordinate  with  the 
appropriations ;  that  is,  he  knew  how  much  revenue  he  was  going  to 
have  and  then  he  knew  from  the  report  of  his  commission  about 
where  he  could  make  the  deepest  cuts. 

Mr.  Temple.  Do  you  remember  the  date  when  the  total  result  of 
the  budget-  estimates  were  submitted  to  Congress  ? 

Mr.  SriMsoN.  His  budget  was  submitted  in  the  autumn  of  1912; 
that  is.  his  most  complete  budget.  He  was  at  work  at  it  for  two 
years,  out  the  one  that  embodied  the  longest  results  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress  that  met  in  December,  1912.  I  can  not  give  it  to 
you  any  more  specifically  than  that. 

Mr.  Temple.  Some  one  said  the  other  day  here  that  the  complete 
estimates  were  submitted  in  February,  1913. 

Mr.  Stimson.  That  may  be.  It  may  have  been  delayed  after- 
wards, but  it  was  submitted  to  that  Congress. 

Mr.  Temple.  According  to  the  statement  the  other  day  it  was 
only  six  days  before  Congress  came  to  an  end.  I  think  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  it  was  submitted  on  February  27. 

Mr.  Stimson  I  think  I  recollect  that  there  was  some  delay  after 
the  preliminary  work  had  been  done  in  getting  the  estimates  framed 
into  the  form  in  which  the  President  wanted  them. 

Mr.  Temple.  So  that  they  were  not  submitted  until  after  all  the 
appropriation  bills  had  been  passed  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  My  recollection  is  that  he  submitted  first  the  inter- 
locutory results,  so  to  speak,  the  tentative  results,  as  quickly  as  he 
could  get  them,  and  then,  it  being  perfectly  well  known  that  from 
this  joint  resolution  Congress  was  not  going  to  act  on  them,  he  took 
his  time  in  submitting  his  budget. 

Mr.  Temple.  More  as  an  example  than  as  a  practical  work  before 
that  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes.  It  is  my  judgment  that  those  are  the  facts, 
but  it  is  subject  to  six  years  lack  of  memory.  He  started  out  to  cut 
down  the  estimates  and  he  did  cut  them  down,  but  when  he  came  to 
making  a  budget  in  this  final  form,  I  think  he  took  his  time  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stimson,  I  think  some  of  the  divisions  of  the 
estimates  by  appropriating  committees  resulted  in  abuses  that  have 
grown  up.  For  example,  in  a  number  of  years  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress  the  subcommittees  on  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial appropriation  bill  considers  the  salaries  of  all  employees  here  in 
Washington  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, the  Post  Office  Department,  and  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  That  was  found  necessary,  because  it  was  ascertained 
that  certain  classes  of  employees  were  doing  the  same  kind  of  work 
and  receiving  different  rates  of  compensation  in  the  different  bureaus, 
and  that  result  had  grown  up  because  different  committees  passed 
Upon  those  salaries.  At  the  present  time  I  know  the  committee  has 
heen  besieged  with  requests  to  raise  salaries  in  certain  departments 
because  similar  employees  in  the  Agricultural  Department  were 
receiving  much  more  compensation.  A  chemist  of  a  given  amount  of 
training  in  the  Agricultural  Department  oftentimes  is  receiving  $400 
°r  $500  a  year  more  than  chemists  of  a  like  training  and  experience 
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in  some  of  the  other  departments.  So  I  think  it  was  the  result  of 
the  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  Congress  many  years  ago  to  bring 
into  one  committee  consideration  of  all  Government  employees  so 
far  as  possible  of  a  given  kind. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  can  very  readily  believe  it,  9ir.  The  first  thing  that 
I  should  think  would  have  to  be  done,  and  I  know  that  it  is  the  first 
thing  that  President  Taft's  commission  had  to  do,  would  be  to  make 
a  plan  of  the  executive  departments  and  publish  it.  It  was  not 
actually  printed  in  that  case,  but  it  was  made  up  to  find  out  just 
what  the  executive  government  consisted  of,  what  tne  different  classes 
in  the  different  departments  were  doing,  and  what  they  were  getting, 
which  had  never  been  done  before.  We  found  the  same  problem  in 
New  York  State.  What  we  had  to  do — fortunately  it  was  done 
largely  for  us  before  we  started  to  work — was  to  get  a  plan  of  what 
the  government  of  New  York  State  consisted  ot^  what  the  people 
were  getting,  and  what  their  work  was,  and  it  made  a  volume  about 
that  thick  [indicating].  Now,  just  bringing  all  those  thirgs  together 
showed  a  lot  of  enlightening  facts.  I  noticed  this  morning  in  reading 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Taft,  he  said  that  the  first  thing  that  the  Econ- 
omy and  Efficiency  Commission  did,  they  made  a  most  comprehensive 
statement,  carrying  the  activities  of  the  Government  down  to  the  last 
bureau,  and  then  down  to  the  last  man,  so  that  if  you  consult  it  you 
can  find  out  just  what  his  function  is  in  the  Government;  that  Con- 
gress never  printed  that,  and  it  is  there  and  some  day  it  will  be  useful. 

Mr.  Byrns.  My  recollection  was  that  it  was  printed,  but  it  was 
charged  to  the  appropriation  for  the  commission ;  that  is,  the  expense 
of  printing  it  was  charged  to  the  expenses  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  That  was  one  of  Mr.  Taft's 
troubles  that  I  fortunatelv  did  not  have.  But  it  is  very  clear  to  me 
that  that  is  the  first  job  tnat  would  have  to  be  done  to  get  a  birdseve 
view  of  the  activities. of  the  departments.  May  I  ju*t  say  in  that 
connection  that  the  thing  which  I  think  sould  be  avoided  is  any  idea 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  commission  to  help  the  President  would 
ultimately  interfere  with  the  same  work  by  Congress  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  it  would  help  it.  The  two  ought  to  work  together. 
The  purpose  of  the  existence  of  such  a  commission,  as  I  see  it.  is 
merely  to  help  the  President  bring  the  matter  into  such  shape  that 
the  Congress  can  understand  it  and  get  the  same  bird's-eye  view  when 
they  come  to  perform  their  functions. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  time  in  such  a  way  that  the  President 
can  indorse  it  and  give  it  his  approval  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  It  has  got  to  be  in  such  a  state  that  he  will  be  able 
to  stand  for  it  before  tne  country,  and  he  is  the  only  man  who  can 
do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  this  commission,  organ,  or  service,  or 
whatever  you  call  it,  you  think  the  chief  man  in  that  organization 
ought  to  be  a  man  upon  whom  the  President  could  rely  absolutely 
in  all  matters  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  It  must  be  his  man. 

The  Chairman.  It  must  be  his  man  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes. 

The  Chai»m an.  You  would  not  have  that  office  held  bv  a  man  who 
would  continue  from  one  administration  to  another,  so  tnat  he  would 
e  forced  to  take  a  commission  he  did  not  want  at  all  ? 
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Ml\  Stimson.  I  do  not  think  it  necessarily  follows.  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  his  man  in  a  political  sense,  but  1  am  inclined  to  think  from 
my  experience  in  public  life  that  I  would  be  very  glad  to  take  over  an 
intelligent  good  man  who  knows  thoroughly  the  work  that  he  is  doing 
in  the  department  and  run  the  risk  of  his  becoming  my  man  after- 
wards. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  he  would  be  a  man  of  great  power,  would  he 
not? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  should  think  that  he  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
outside  of  the  power  of  the  President.  Ordinarily,  I  would  expect  the 
President  to  avail  himself  of  the  experience  which  this  man  would 
get  in  the  knowledge  of  the  departments. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  a  Pre3ident  believed  that  all  the  industries 
should  be  socialized,  that  there  should  be  a  tendency  to  peternalism  in 
every  possible  way,  and  that  the  Government  ought  to  be  an  institu- 
tion that  would  function  in  affairs  and  enterprises  that  are  now  car- 
ried on  by  private  individuals  and  companies.  Suppose  he  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  man  who  believes  in  absolutely  a  contrary  policy,  but 
his  predecessor  had  appointed  this  commission  and  this  commission 
is  composed  of  men  of  the  same  belief  and  thought  in  regard  to  the 
President  who  appointed  them.  It  seems  to  me  tnat  they  might,  and 
naturally  would,  present  a  program  for  the  President  to  approve  that 
he  could  not  approve  without  stultifying  himself,  and  therefore  he 
would  have  presented  to  him,  after  months  of  effort  and  a  great  deal 
of  expense,  a  program  that  he  would  submit  half-heartedly  to  Congress 
and  would  not  care  whether  it  went  through  or  not. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  do  not  know  particularly  what  issue  you  have 
in  mind  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  officers,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  view  would  be  rather  magnifying  the  power  and  function  of  this 
Presidential  commission.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  as  important 
in  determining  the  policies  as  your  suggestion  would  indicate.  If 
you  assume  a  new  President  would  come  in  and  socialize  the  industries, 
the  steps  in  that  direction  would  be  taken  through  his  Cabinet,  rather 
than  through  this  commission.  The  man,  as  I  look  at  it,  should  be  a 
man  who  is  expert  in  mechanical  work,  doing  the  research  work  and 
not  forming  the  policies. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  persons  who  are  doing  the  research 
work  ought  to  be  men  who  have  become  experts  in  that  line  of  inves- 
tigation and  work,  but  after  all,  the  man  upon  whom  the  President 
would  rely  to  formulate  what  the  experts  have  gathered  together,  it 
seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  a  man  of  the  President's  own  choosing  and 
with  whom  he  is  in  accord. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  think  that  is  true.  My  impression  has  always  been 
that  there  is  no  civil  officer  in  the  Executive  Offices  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  not  remove  as  a  matter  of  legal  power,  and  I  think  that  power 
is  ample  to  cover  such  cases  as  you  mention. 

Mr.  Madden.  After  all,  if  such  an  organization  as  you  have  indi- 
cated should  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  the  facts 
upon  which  the  President  is  to  reach  a  conclusion,  these  facts  will  be 
assembled  by  the  organization  along  the  lines  suggested  by  tho 
President  in  the  first  instance  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Madden.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  not  make  any 
difference  what  the  personality  of  the  organization  might  be,  they 
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would  be  simply  the  instrumentality  for  obtaining  the  information 
indicated  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Stimson.  That  is  my  point.  The  President  ought  to  have 
the  power  to  get  an  intelligent  man.  In  other  words,  he  ought  not  to 
be  cramped.  It  might  happen  that  he  would  find  a  left  over  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  ana  he  would  want  to  get  a  new  man,  but  in 
the  normal  working  of  this  machinery  I  should  not  expect  to  see  it 
go  very  deep  into  policies  except  so  far  as  those  policies  were  re- 
flected in  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  the  various  departments. 

Mr.  Madden.  Except  in  so  far  as  the  President  might  have  & 
policy  upon  which  he  wanted  information  from  this  bureau? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  this  particular  distinc- 
tion. This  commission  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  investi- 
gations made  for  the  benefit  of  Congress  in  the  third  step  of  the  budget 
Erogram  which  I  spoke  of  at  the  opening.  That  is,  Congress  must 
ave  its  own  instrument  within  its  control  to  find  out  wnether  the 
appropriations  which  they  have  made  and  authorized  the  Executive 
to  expend  are  properly  carried  out,  and  the  commission  that  I  am 
speaking  of  has  no  such  power. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  it  not  be  useful  for  Congress  to  receive  in- 
formation from  that  bureau  or  commission  ?  In  other  words,  should 
not  there  be  something  connected  with  Congress  to  give  Congress 
information  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Certainly,  the  commission  should  be  in  touch  with 
Congress,  but  Congress  should  also  have  its  own  agency  with  a  single 
mind  devoted  to  its  own  purposes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Like  the  controller  and  auditor  general  of  the  British 
Parliament  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes.  That  is  all  I  can  think  of  to  say  about  the  first 
step  of  the  program  as  I  have  seen  it,  which  is  the  one  that  I  have 
come  in  closest  personal  contact  with. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  would  not  have  this  commission  make  any 
suggestions  to  the  President  in  reference  to  the  policy  of  discontinuing 
a  bureau,  for  instance,  that  had  become  unnecessary  to  the  public 
service?  - 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  should  leave  that  entirely  with  the  President.  If 
he  could  not  prevent  his  own  commissioners  from  making  officii>us 
recommendations  to  him  that  he  did  not  want,  he  would  be  a  very 
different  President  from  any  I  have  ever  come  in  contact  with. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  how  is  the  President  to  know  whether  a  bu- 
reau, say  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  fulfilled  its  mission 
and  ought  to  be  discontinued  unless  some  one  is  to  give  him  that 
information  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  They  can  certainly  have  the  right  and  duty  to  present 
him  with  facts,  but  1  was  not  clear  as  to  what  you  meant  The  great 
thing  that  will  make  the  President  decide  that  a  bureau  is  inefficient 
and  ought  to  be  discontinued  will  be  by  comparing  its  work  with  other 
bureaus  on  the  facts.  Prehaps  I  misunderstood  you,  sir.  I  thought 
you  wanted  to  ask  what  is  there  to  prevent  such  a  commissioner  from 
butting  in  and  telling  the  President  that  the  Secretary  of  tlje  Navy, 
for  instance,  was  handling  a  very  inefficient  bureau,  etc. 

Mr.  Garner.  No.     Here  is  what  I  had  in  view.     In  the  course  of 
heir  duties  they  investigate  the  Agricultural  Department.     They  run 

ross  a  bureau  that  has  been  in  existence  for  15  years  doing  certain 
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work.  In  their  judgment  they  conclude  that  that  work  is  not  yield- 
ing the  benefit  to  the  country  that  the  money  was  appropriated  for. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  this  commission 
to  report  that  fact  to  the  President.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  this 
commission  and  the  Cabinet  members  to  have  a  conflict.  A  Cabinet 
member  might  say  that  that  bureau  was  efficient  and  it  ought  to  be 
continued.  There  is  where  the  President  decides  the  question  of 
policy.  Under  the  present  conditions  he  can  not  do  that.  He  must 
take  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Therefore  nec- 
essarily, to  a  certain  degree,  they  decide  upon  the  policy  in  the  depart- 
ment; at  least  they  do  not  decide  on  the  policy,  but  they  decide  to 
recommend  to  the  rresident  the  efficiency  of  the  various  bureaus  that 
they  go  through. 

Mr.  Stimson.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  define  exactly  the  operation  of 
the  problem  except  that  those  things  work  out  in  the  course  of  the 
operations  of  the  department  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  generally  an 
evolution,  provided  there  is  machinery  by  which  the  result  can  be 
obtained.  Of  course,  what  will  usually  produce  a  result  will  be  that 
the  President  hears  criticism  from  the  outside  about  such  and  such  a 
bureau.  He  hears  that  such  and  such  a  bureau  is  not  worth  its  salt 
or  that  such  and  such  a  bureau  is  traveling  all  over  the  country  wasting 
the  people's  money.  Then  he  sets  this  commission  to  find  out  what 
the  expenses  of  that  bureau  are.  He  talks  it  over  with  the  Cabinet 
officer  and  gradually  in  the  course  of  the  several  steps  he  finds  out 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  truth  in  these  charges  that  come  to  his  ears. 

Mr  Garner.  Really,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  we  had  members  of  the 
Cabinet  who  Were  anxious  to  practice  economy  and  to  cut  out  every 
inefficiency  in  their  departments,  they  could  bring  about  a  great  deal 
of  economy  in  their  departments. 

Mr.  Stimson.  That  brings  me  to  the  point  I  was  going  to  discu 
provided  you  give  those  Cabinet  officers  the  proper  stimulus  to  goad 
them  into  action,  and  that  is  publicity. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  they  ought  not  to  have  anybody  to  prod  them, 
as  we  say  in  Texas.  They  ought  to  be  men  who  are  anxious  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  their  offices,  and  one  of  their  functions  is  to 
reduce  expenditures  to  the  last  cent,  so  far  as  they  do  not  injure  the 
efficiency  of  the  various  bureaus  in  their  departments.  Now,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  large  amount  of  criticism  that  has  been  hurled  against 
Congress  really  could  have  been  with  equal  force  offered  concerning 
the  various  Cabinet  ministers  of  the  various  administrations  for  the 
last  20  or  25  years  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  think  decidedly,  yes.  I  think  an  investigation 
into  both  the"  estimates  and  the  appropriations  will  show  much  the 
same  result.  In  all  that  I  say  I  do  not  think  it. is  of  any  service  to 
criticize  individuals  in  a  thing  of  this  kind.  When  the  system  is 
normally  producing  poor  results,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  the  time  to 
say  that  we  ought  to  have  better  men.  You  will  usually  find  that 
there  is  some  part  of  the  organization  that  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  system.  I  have  never  been  in  sympathy  with  the 
criticism  that  is  so  often  made  that  you  ought  to  elect  better  men  to 
public  office,  or  you  ought  to  elect  better  men  to  Congress,  or  you 
ought  to  elect  a  better  man  to  the  Presidency,  because  the  people 
wlQ  always  elect  the  same  kind  of  men.     The  difficulty  is  whether 
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those  men  are  working  under  a  handicap  of  a  system  which  is  penal- 
izing  efficiency  and  good  work  and  tending  to  overload  them  with  & 
lot  of  trivialities  that  they  ought  not  to  attend  to,  or  whether  it  is  a 
question  of  putting  too  much  on  the  post  office  that  they  want  to 
get  for.  their  district  or  a  question  of  saving  money. 

Mr.  Garner.  Speaking  of  the  legislative  and  the  executive,  each 
one  of  them  is  primarily  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  therefore,  that  so  far  as 
the  records  show,  tne  Confess  has  been  the  more  economical  body  \ 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  think  this  is  the  fact,  that  normally  Congress  has 
cut  down  the  estimates  that  have  come  in  from  the  Executive  very 
largely  every  year.  But  having  said  that,  I  want  to  go  on  to  say 
that  tne  fault  has  been  not  that  you  have  inefficient  men  in  the  bureau 
or  in  the  office  but  that  under  our  system,  which  was  faulty  in  itself, 
there  was  no  inducement  to  submit  proper  estimates  because  they 
knew  that  by  our  custom  Congress  would  get  to  work  and  make  it* 
own  estimates.  Under  those  circumstances  you  can  not  expect  them 
to  settle  down  and  do  the  work  necessary  to  submit  a  responsible 
program.  I  think  that  under  the  other  system,  if  you  had  a  program 
that  would  carry  the  feeling  that  the  responsibility  was  on  them, 
and  particularly  making  them  feel  that  they  would  have  to  defend 
their  estimates  in  public,  you  would  have  a  very  different  state  of 
affairs. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  are  you  going  to  make  them  defend  their  esti- 
mates in  public  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  am  going  to  come  to  that. 

Mr.  Kitciiin.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  experience  as  Secretary  of 
War  in  dealing  with  Congress  with  respect  to  the  estimates,  was  the 
effort  of  Congress  to  reduce  or  increase  appropriations  with  respect 
to  the  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  have  just  said  to  Mr.  Garner  that  in  the  normal 
course,  as  I  have  seen  it,  every  year  the  estimates  are  sent  in  at  a 
higher  rate  than  Jthe  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  or  the 
House  subsequently  passes  it.  But  while  that  is  true  of  the  aggre- 
gate it  is  not  true  01  individual  cases.  I  have  known  many  cases 
where  a  bureau  has  been  turned  down  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
and  some  subordinate  would  run  around  to  a  friend  that  he  had  over 
here  at  the  Capitol  and  get  his  appropriation  put  back  against  the 
wishes  of  his  chief. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  That  would  not  occur  one  time  in  a  thousand.  Does 
not  the  record  show  that  it  would  not  occur  once  in  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Stimson.  What  I  mean,  sir,  is  this:  That  the  main  trouble  has 
been  that  the  committees,  from  the  situation  in  the  past,  normally 
felt  that  they  would  get  their  information  separately  by  calliDg  the 
subordinates,  and  when  they  call  the  Secretary  they  generally  call 
him  to  make  a  little  speech  at  the  end  of  the  hearings  after  they  have 
done  their  work. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  about  the  fact  that  the  Cabinet  officers  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  estimates  and  leave  these  matters  to 
their  subordinates? 

Mr.  Stimson.  That  is  the  sum  total  of  a  wrong  system. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  agree  with  you  that  we  should  nave  a  better  sys- 
tem. 1 1 
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'  Mr.  Stimson.  I  am  trying  to  suggest,  or  I  will  before  I  get  through, 
wars  through  which  that  could  be  accomplished. 

Sir.  Kitchin.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  so  many  attempts  to 
discredit  Congress  by  numerous  writers  that  we  would  like  to  have 
the  result  of  your  experience  in  connection  with  estimates  by  the 
departments  and  the  appropriations  by  Congress  in  accordance  with 
those  estimates. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  was  just  going  to  take  up  my  observations  of  the 
secoftd  step,  which  will  cover  just  what  you  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  Kitchin:  We  felt  that  men  like  you  who  had  experience  with 
these  appropriations  committees  were  better  able  to  judge  about 
what  Congress  had  been  doing  in  regard  to  appropriations  than  these 
writers  who  never  had  any  experience  with  appropriations. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  hone  I  made  it  clear  in  my  answer  a  moment  ago 
that  I  think  it  would  be  a  wholly  wrong  method  to  indulge  in  per- 
sonal recrimination  as  to  either  branch  of  the  Government.  If  the 
fault  was  the  fault  of  persons  or  personalities,  there  would  be  no  use 
for  you  gentlemen  to  consider  it  nere.  It  would  be  a  matter  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  it  is  the  system  that  ought 
to  be  changed. 

Mr.  Stimson.  We  ought  to  find  out  whether  there  are  some  faults 
in  our  system  which  put  a  penalty  on  economy  and  effective  work, 
and  if  there  are,  to  make  suggestions  which  we  think  will  obviate 
that  condition.  Certainly  I  should  have  no  desire  to  make  any  criti- 
cism of  either  branch  of  the  Government  as  compared  with  the  other. 
I  think  both  of  them  are  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  Americans, 
and  if  either  one  of  them  worked  less  effectively  than  the  other,  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  men  who  are  in  it. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  You  think  a  budget  system  is  highly  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  do.  I  think  the  system  that  you  are  outlining 
going  through  here,  so  far  as  my  experience  will  go,  and  I  speal^witn 
great  hesitation  with  respect  of  legislative  matters  in  the  presence  of 
your  greater  experience,  is  going  to  better  the  conditions  which  we 
nave  been  discussing. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  a  suggestion  you  made  a 
moment  ago.  You  said  you  would  make  the  men  at  the  heads  of 
bureaus  and  the  heads  of  departments  more  inclined  to  practice  econ- 
omy by  being  compelled  to  defend  their  estimates  before  the  public 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madden.  Now,  I  want  to  follow  that  up  by  asking  this  question 
First,  I  will  make  a  statement.     My  understanding  is  that  to-day 
almost  every  bureau,  at  any  rate  every  department,  has  a  publication 
of  its  own  printed  at  Government  expense  lor  the  purpose  of  exploiting 
the  efficiency  of  the  bureau  or  the  department 

Mr.  Stimson  (interposing).  I  do  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Madden.  No ;  1  know  you  do  mean  that.  [Continuing]  which 
in  a  sense  makes  them  immune  from  the  necessity  of  defending  their 
lack  of  economy  before  the  public,  because  they  nave  already  stated 
their  case  to  the  public  from  the  other  side  and  at  the  Government 
expense.  Do  you  think  that  the  policy  of  maintaining  publications  for 
that  purpose  ought  to  be  eliminated  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  we 
can  institute  these  economies  that  you  have  suggested  ? 
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Mr.  Stimson.  Well,  I  had  not  thought  of  that  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  should  think  that  was  rather  a  small  item.  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  that  is  done. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  it  is  a  large  item. 

Mr.  Garner.  It  is  the  practice  in  nearly  every  bureau  of  the 
departments  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  know  it  was  not  the  practice  in  the  War  Department 
when  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  dependency 
of  the  men  and  the  head  of  these  bureaus  upon  public  opinion  because 
they  make  their  own  opiiion.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  discontinue  such  practices. 

Mr.  Stimson.  If  you  substitute  a  svstem  of  real  publicity  you  could 
get  both  sides  at  the  same  time.  Rut  I  can  not  speak  very  much 
about  that  without  specific  knowledge.  We  had  no  publicity  bureau 
that  I  ever  heard  of  when  I  was  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Madden.  They  are  in  every  bureau  now. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Would  not  a  detail  of  that  character  be  apt  to  he 
taken  up  by  the  director  of  the  budget  or  the  commission  that  you 
speak  of  and  the  policy  recommended  to  the  President  adopted  i 
Would  not  that  be  one  of  the  thing3  that  would  be  very  likely  to  be 
benefited  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  What  is  going  to  happen  is  this:  The  main  fault 
that  I  s  e  in  our  system  in  that  respect  is  that  you  have  no  forum 
whore  one  side  puts  up  a  program  and  defends  it  and  another  side 
criticizes  that  program  and  attacks  it.  You  can  get nopublicitv  before 
the  people  of  the  United  States  unless  you  have  some  forum  like  that. 
The  budget  debates  which  takes  place  on  the  floor  of  the  legislative 
body,  after  all  those  issues  have  been  ironed  out,  are  not  budget 
debates  at  all.  They  are  perfunctory  discussions.  The  budget 
debate,  as  you  and  I  know,  that  takes  place  in  the  crowded  hours  of 
the  session  where  one  side  gets  up  ana  has  one  hour  to  defend  the 
budget  and  the  other  side  nas  one  hour  to  attack  it,  is  not  a  real 
budget  debate. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  under  the  five-minute  rule  the  appropriation? 
are  more  seriously  criticized. 

Mr.  Stimson.  That  is  as  to  the  items  and  not  as  to  the  policies. 
Now,  I  see  no  way  in  which  vou  can  get  a  responsibility  into  the  head 
of  the  department  and  the  Executive  unless  in  the  first  place  you  let 
them  feel  that  they  are  framing  a  program  which  means  something 
they  have  got  to  defend,  and  that  there  has  got  to  be  a  real  attacking 
side  on  the  other  side  and  they  must  defend  the  program. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  realize  that  that  is  a  most  important  matter.  I 
would  like  to  get  some  kind  of  system  in  this  country,  Mr.  Secretary, 
in  which,  if  the  Congress  makes  a  larger  appropriation  than  the 
Executive  asks  for,  it  may  be  pilloried  before  the  people,  and  the 
man  who  is  running  for  reelection  ought  to  have  an  opponent  who 
will  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  gave  more  money  than  the 
Executive  requested.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Executive  requested 
four  and  a  half  billion  dollars  and  Congress  cut  down  that  estimate 
by  one-half  a  billion  or  one  billion,  I  would  like  to  see  the  issue  in 
each  district  on  the  criticism  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Stimson.  So  would  I. 
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Mr.  Garner.  I  am  a  Democrat  and  I  presume  you  are  still  a 
Republican.  My  President  has  made  this  estimate,  we  will  say,  and 
Congress  has  cut  it  down.  It  is  a  little  unreasonable  for  me  to  go 
back  on  my  district  and  criticize  the  administration,  and  yet  I  would 
be  criticised 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  In  your  State  you  would  not  be 
critki  ed  in  a  general  election. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  closer  districts.  Suppose 
we  have  a  Republican  President  and  I  am  a  candidate  from  the 
fifteenth  district  of  Texas.  A  man  is  running  against  me  in  the 
primary  and  the  President  has  asked  for  more  money  than  Congress 
pave.  Now,  I  have  got  to  defend  the  President  whether  I  am  a 
Republican  or  Democrat.  Now,  under  the  system  that  the  Secretary 
ana  other  gentlemen  have  suggested  I  believe  that  you  could  get 
public  attention  focused  on  the  fact  that  the  President  has  said, 
"This  is  what  I  need.  I  need  no  more.  I  need  all  of  this  to  run  the 
Government."  Then  when  it  comes  to  Congress  and  Mr.  Good  and 
the  others  undertake  to  examine  the  budget,  and  also  the  chiefs  of 
bureaus,  because  they  ought  to  have  it  out  before  them,  then  the 
question  before  Congregs  is,  "  Have  we  exceeded  what  the  Executive 
wanted?"     That  "will  be  a  matter  for  public  discussion. 

Mr.  Stimscn.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  two  things  in  view. 
First,  the  control  of  the  executive  departments  in  their  normal  action; 
that  is,  the  control  of  their  extravagant  habits,  the  producing  of  a 
geise  of  re:pDnsibility  in  them  even  under  circumstances  where  it  is 
not  acute  enough  to  make  up  an  issue.  Second,  having  it  out  in  such 
shape  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  understand  it  wrhen 
it  gets  bis:  enough  to  be  a  party  issue  and  more  or  less  of  a  contro- 
versy. Now,  in  both  cases  I  believe  that  the  only  way  you  can 
accomplish  it  and  get  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  make  the  people  of  the 
United  States  understand  what  is  going  on  is  to  have  it  become  the 
custom,  and,  if  necessary,  to  pillory  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
before  the  House  in  public.  Now,  basing  it  on  what  I  know  from 
experience  at  the  time,  I  think  that  if  Congress  at  the  time  that 
President  Taf  t  was  working  on  his  budget,  instead  of  opposing  him — 
I  am  not  criti:izing  Congress  for  doing  so,  but  just  making  tne  sug- 
gestion— if  they  had  said,  "All  right,  send  in  your  budget  and  we 
will  propose  to  call  the  Secretary  of  War  and  find  out  what  he  has  to 
say  about  it,"  you  would  have  produced  revolutionarv  changes  in 
the  kind  of  men  you  would  have  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States 
and  you  would  produce  revolutionary  changes  in  the  kind  of  budgets 
and  estimates  that  those  members  of  the  Cabinet  would  send  in 
thereafter.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  times  when  I  would 
have  given  my  whole  official  salary  for  the  privilege  in  public  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  having  10  minutes  to  explain  a  matter  which 
would  be  misrepresented  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Garner.  Then  your  system  and  the  system  which  has  been 
suggested  here  would  now  enable  the  Congress  to  point  the  finger  at 
the  President  and  under  the  conditions  existing  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  now  you  would  never  hear  the  President  referred  to 
as  asking  for  this  appropriation  or  that  appropriation,  but  under 
your  system  the  President  transmits  the  budget  to  Congress  as  his 
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rdbommendations.    Then  a  Member  of  Congress  can  get  on  the  floor 
and  criticize  the  President  for  recommending  certain  items. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Surely.  If  he  can  not  defend  it,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  find  it  out,  and  if  he  can  defend  it,  ne  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  for  it.  Now,  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
that  surround  these  proposals  and  these  changes.  Please  do  not 
think  that  I  am  academic  in  that  respect.  I  have  the  keenest  sense 
of  public  life.  I  have  been  a  candidate  for  public  office  more  than 
once  and  I  know  what  campaigns  are,  and  I  know  what  the  difficulties 
surrounding  a  Member  of  Congress  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  although 
I  have  never  been  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  You  were  a  candidate  for  governor  of  New  York! 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  was  a  candidate  for  governor  of  New  York  in  1910. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Secretary,  just  along  the  line  of  what  you  were 
saying  in  regard  to  being  willing  to  give  up  youi*  salary  to  receive  the 
opportunity  to  defend  certain  attacks  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  what 
do  you  say  about  the  suggested  policy  of  some  gentlemen  as  to  Cabinet 
members  being  permitted  the  privilege  of  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Under  proper  restrictions  I  believe  in  it,  but  I  think 
Congress  could  be  trusted  to  restrict  it  to  matters  upon  which  they 
could  get  information.  I  think  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  our 
system  of  government  is  the  fact  that  each  branch  has  lost  the 
machinery  of  working  coordinately  with  the  other.  I  do  not  mean 
in  any  way  by  obliterating  the  distinction  between  them.  Quite  the 
contrary.  I  think  that  one  of  the  faults  is  that  we  have  not  developed 
the  machinery  necessary  for  the  executive  to  work  coordinately  with 
the  legislative.  I  think  one  of  the  main  difficulties  has  been  the 
disuse  of  the  interchange  on  the  floor  and  in  public  of  the  views  of 
both  sides.  Now,  Alexander  Hamilton  used  to  come  into  Congres* 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  defend  his  views  there, 
but  it  has  fallen  into  disuse  now.  I  think  the  law  is  still  on  the  statute 
books  which  gives  the  Secretary  the  right  to  present  his  estimates 
orally.  It  has  been  disused  so  long  that  it  is  practically  obsolete. 
I  think  that  was  covered  by  the  statute  of  1792  or  1793.  But  remem- 
ber that  two  of  the  strongest  committees,  one  of  the  Senate  and  one 
of  the  House,  which  have  considered  that  subject  have  unanimously 
recommended  that  procedure.  The  Pendleton  committee  of  the 
Senate  in  1883  and  a  House  committee  in  1864  strongly  recom- 
mended that  procedure  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  frame  rules  to  gov- 
ern the  procedure  in  such  cases,  so  it  is  no  hot-air  suggestion. 

Mr.  Garner.  Certainly  not,  and  it  is  not  too  late  yet  to  adopt  a 
plan  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Garner.  It  has  been  almost  a  century,  I  think,  since  the 
President  of  the  United  States  addressed  the  House  in  person,  and 
I  think  probably  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  come  and  do 
the  same  thing  now. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  hope  the  precedent  set  by  President  Wilson  will  be 
followed  in  a  normal  routine  way  in  getting  routine  matters  presented 
to  the  public.     I  think  that  is  one  of  the  cardinal  needs. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Secietary,  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble,  will  you 
refer  to  the  statute  under  which  Hamilton  came  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  insert  that  statute  in  the  record  ? 
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Mr.  Stimson.  I  will  look  it  up.  I  think  it  was  passed  in  1792  or 
1793. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stimson,  I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  during  President  Taft's  admini- 
stration, but  for  the  first  year  or  tiyo  thereafter  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Members  of  the  Cabinet  to  come  before  the  Committee  on  Aopro- 
priations  to  explain  their  estimates.  That  practice  has  fallen  entirely 
into  disuse,  I  think,  largely  because  they  demonstrated  that  they  did 
not  have  any  knowledge  about  what  they  were  talking.  It  was  a 
surprise  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  that,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  Cabinet  Members  who  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  explain  their  estimates  did  not  know  anything 
about  them  and  had  to  rely  altogether  on  the  bureau  chiefs  or  secre- 
taries who  sat  beside  them,  and  asked  them  to  make  answer  to  the 
auestions.  It  appears  in  the  hearings  very  often  as  the  answer  of 
tne  secretary  when  it  was  not  his  answer  at  all.  if  that  custom 
should  return,  I  think,  as  Mr.  Sherley  explained  this  morning,  it 
would  result  only  in  exploding  some  false  ideas  in  regard  to  public 
greatness. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  think  that  situation  is  undoubtedly  true  and  will 
continue  so  long  as  the  estimates  which  go  in  from  the  different 
derartments  do  not  represent  a  program  but  are  merely  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  told  you  a  little  while  ago  of  my  effort  to  make  a 
War  Department  budget.  The  year  in  which  1  did  that  I  knew 
something  about  my  estimates  and  I  came  here  to  one  of  the  com- 
mittees and  I  had  reasons  to  give  them.  I  did  not  have  to  turn  to 
Gen.  Crozier  or  Gen.  Aleshife  and  ask  them  if  that  was  so,  because  I 
had  previously  gone  over  the  estimates  to  make  up  my  own  mind  on 
the  critical  points.  That  will  be  the  normal  result  when  the  budget 
sent  in  by  the  Executive  is  a  budget  and  not  a  mere  estimate  pre- 
pared by  clerks,  but  just  so  long  as  you  leave  the  present  system 
where  tne  budget  is  merely  an  estimate,  that  estimate  will  be  sent 
in  by  a  clerk  and  the  Secretary  will  not  know  anything  about  it 
because  there  will  be  no  inducement  for  him  to  learn  about  it.  He 
will  not  have  to  defend  it,  but-  the  minute  you  make  it  the  program 
of  his  chief,  he  will  have  to  know  about  it  because  the  honor  of  the 
President  will  force  him  to  defend  it,  and  particularly  if  he  has  to 
defend  that  honor  in  public  he  will  surely  have  to  know  what  those 
estimates  are.  He  will  have  to  cut  out  a  lot  of  other  work  perhaps, 
but  he  will  have  to  know  that  budget. 

Mr.  Madden.  Your  theory  is  that  the  issue  will  be  joined  between 
the  attitude  of  the  executive  and  legislative,  and  that  the  legislative 
will  take  the  position  that  it  thinks  proper  on  the  floor,  that  you 
would  have  to  be  ready  to  meet  the  issue  when  it  arose. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Precisely,  and  Mr.  Madden,  you  see  how  far  that  goes 
in  every  direction.  Just  take  the  different  situations  that  come  up. 
The  rule  of  human  life  is  that  nobody  can  adequately  criticize  his  own 
work.  There  has  got  to  be  somebody  else  to  do  that.  Therefore  if  the 
same  body  prepares  the  appropriations  and  afterwards  debates  them, 
you  will  get  nowhere,  you  will  get  no  real  issue,  but  if  one  man  pre- 
pared the  estimates,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  spending  power,  the 
Executive,  if  he  prepares  them  and  the  other  body  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it  except  to  find  out  how  high  they  are  and  now  low  they  ought 
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to  be  and  has  not  any  pride  of  authorship  in  it  itself  or  any  interest  in 
any  particular  district  that  will  not  stand  the  scrutiny,  of  a  public 
debate,  you  will  have  a  vigorous,  constant,  and  systematic  pruning 
down  of  estimates.     Now,  I  know  that  after  the  cautions  I  have  given, 
you  will  not  take  me  as  criticizing  more  than  a  system,  but  it  seems 
to  me  you  have  got  to  get  a  state  of  affairs  where  an  honest  hard-work- 
ing Member  of  Congress  can  get  glory  out  of  cutting;  down  instead  of 
holding  up.     I  will  give  you  a   concrete  example.     I  sometimes 
like  to  take  historical  examples.    Take  the  different  systems  that 
exist  in  Great  Britain   to-day.     Lloyd-George^  if   he  had    been  a 
Member  of  our  Congress,  would  have  gotten  his  power  largely  and 
his  success,  and  would  have  had  to  get  it,  from  wnat  he  could  have 
done  for  the  district  of  Carnarvon.     He  would  not  have  had  any 
opportunity  to  pull  himself  up  by  criticism  of  a  budget  debate  as  he 
actually  did.     We  have  got  to  get  some  opportunity  into  our  legis- 
lative halls  where  a  man  can  perpetuate  his  power  in  his  district  by 
frotecting  the  Treasury  rather  than  by  pulling  things  out  of  it. 
think  that  is  the  real  point  that  we  nave  got  to  aim  for  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  system.     Now,  to  go  back  to  the  lino  that  I 
was  on,  it  seems  to  me  there  were  two  things  on  the  legislative  side 
that  we  have  to  look  out  for.     One  was  to  get  a  situation  that  no 
longer  violated  the  rule  of  a  man  criticizing  his  own  work;  that  is,  to 
keep  the  legislative  function  one  of  closing  the  purse  strings  rather 
than  opening  them,  and,  second,  to  bring  in  the  element  of  publicity. 

Mr.  Madden.  Would  you  cut  out  the  right  of  Members  on  the 
floor  to  offer  amendments  for  increase  of  estimates? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Now,  when  you  come  to  methods  I  always  go  to 
history,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  see  what  other  people  have  done  who  have 
been  face  to  face  with  the  same  evils.  Historically  the  line  which 
legislative  bodies  are  taking  in  meeting  the  same  difficulty,  which  is 
world  wide,  is  in  the  direction  of  restricting  or  taking  away  the 
function  of  initiating  items  of  appropriation.  The  first  time  that 
was  done  was  in  1711  in  the  old  rifle  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
spread  to  all  the  British  colonies  and  is  absolute.  You  know  our 
Confederacy  adopted  a  rule  which  is  rather  interesting.  If  it  has  not 
already  been  brought  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  read  it 
into  the  record.  Article  1,  section  9,  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  reads  as  follows: 

Congress  is  forbidden  to  appropriate  money  from  the  Treasury  except  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  both  houses  unless  it  be  asVed  by  the  head  of  a  department  and  tub- 
mitted  by  the  President  or  be  a^ked  for  the  payment  of  its  own  expenses  or  of  cJainw 
against  the  Confederacy  declared  by  a  judicial  tribunal  to  be  just. 

In  other  words,  they  did  not  remove  the  prescription  absolutely, 
but  they  reduced  it  to  a  two-thirds  vote.  An  item  that  was  not 
asked  for  by  the  executive  must  have  a  two-thirds  vote. 

In  our  cities  and  State  the  remedy  has  taken  the  same  form. 
I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  study  of  our  cities,  because 
they  started  from  a  very  bad  state.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the 
American  city  government  was  pointed  out  as  the  least  successful 
of  our  forms  of  self-government  in  America.  A  little  less  than  that 
time  ago  they  began  to  study  their  fiscal  arrangements,  and  in  New 
York  State  it  has  resulted,  I  know,  in  a  set  of  charters  for,  particu- 
larly, our  second-class  cities — our  first-class  cities  are  confined  to 
New  York  City  and  Buffalo — and  they  all  in  the  first  place  have  the 
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same  restriction  of  the  legislative  body  of  the  city.  That  is,  usually 
the  budget  is  formulated  not  by  the  mayor  alone  but  by  a  board  of 
estimates  consisting  of  the  mayor  and  a  couple  of  other  officials,  but 
after  it  gets  to  the  common  council,  the  common  council  are  em- 
powered to  reduce  but  not  to  raise  items. 

That  was  the  feature  of  the  constitution  which  we  passed  in  1915 
and  which  in  substance  was  adopted  in  Maryland.  That  is  the 
provision  in  New  York  and  in  New  Mexico;  the  legislature  is  forbidden 
to  increase  or  add  to  the  estimates  by  provisions  that  have  been 
added  since  then  by  the  States,  and  restrictions  have  been  put  on  a 
number  of  other  American  bodies.  I  was  interested  to  find  out. 
when  I  was  on  the  constitutional  convention,  that  in  the  town 
meetings  in  Connecticut  the  same  restriction  existed,  going  away 
back  to  former  times.  In  other  words,  it  seemed  to  me  that  all 
those  restrictions  were  aimed  to  produce  the  situation  which  I  spoke 
of,  of  making  the  legislative  boay  a  critic  rather  than  an  adminis- 
trator. 

Mr.  Madden.  Is  there  not  some  way  by  means  of  which  you  could 
restrict  the  boards  of  estimates  to  statements  of  the  facts?  For 
example,  they  are  prone  to  overestimate  the  revenues,  and  then 
they  appropriate  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the  estimate  of  the  rev- 
enues, and  spend  to  the  limit  of  the  appropriation,  and  thereby  create 
deficits.  Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  that  ?  That  is  an  important 
thing  that  has  been  overlooked,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  think  the  whole  subject  is  in  its  infancy,  but  I 
know  that  the  development  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  20 
years  in  New  York  has  been  a  very  marked  development  in  the 
direction  of  publicity  of  the  action  of  the  boards  of  estimates,  with  a 
view  to  just  that  point  you  speak  of.  They  hold  hearings  now  before 
the  board  of  estimates,  and  they  print  ttieir  proceedings  and  when 
they  act,  thev  act  upon  financial  papers  of  a  thoroughness  and  a 
complexity  which  we  never  dreamed  of  40  years  ago. 

Mr.  Madden.  And  vet  the  expenses  are  constantly  growing  as 
compared  with  what  they  were  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Stimson.  They  are;  but  all  I  can  say  is  that  if  we  had  not 
had  these  restrictions  we  would  all  have  been  bankrupt.  I  think  the 
expense  represents  that  tremendous  growth  of  governmental  func- 
tions which  you  spoke  of  in  the  very  beginning. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Good.  The  experience  in  the  House  recently  is  that  the  esti- 
mates had  not  been  increased  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  during  this  session,  while  we  have  passed  quite  a  num- 
ber of  appropriation  bills,  eight  or  nine  of  them,  there  has  been  prac- 
tically no  increase  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Good.  No  motion  has  prevailed.  That  is  true,  I  think,  in  the 
past  years.  Of  course,  during  the  past  two  years  we  had  so  many 
appropriations  that  related  to  the  war  that  I  have  not  examined  the 
records  with  regard  to  that,  because  it  was  apparent  that  money  was 
needed  for  war  purposes,  and  the  chairman  or  the  members  of  the 
committees  would  offer  amendments,  and  there  was  no  question 
about  it,  if  it  was  thought  that  it  might  expedite  matters. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Would  you  have  that  same  self-restraint  if  the  esti- 
mates came  in  the  shape  of  a  budget  from  the  Executive  ? 
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Mr.  Good.  It  seems  to  me  you  would  have  more  of  a  restraint. 
With  a  budget  that  has  to  be  studied,  as  you  have  outlined  here,  by 
the  Executive  before  it  comes  to  Congress,  I  think  there  is  going  to  be 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  Member  of  Congress  a  restraining  in- 
fluence against  offering  an  amendment  and  increasing  the  buaget, 
unless  there  is  an  imperative  need  for  it;  except  that  some  Member 
may  want  to  offer  an  amendment  to  increase  an  appropriation  be- 
cause, perchance,  it  has  some  relation  to  his  district.  But  that 
would  not  appeal  to  any  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  and,  of  course, 
would  not  get  anywhere  so  far  as  its  liability  of  being  passed  was  con- 
cerned; so  that  as  I  have  looked  at  it  at  present  there  seems  to  be  no 
need  for  that  apprehension,  and  in  the  future,  if  we  could  get  an 
executive  budget  for  which  the  Executive  is  responsible,  it  is  going 
to  diminish  the  opportunity  of  a  Member  to  put  out  an  appropriation 
increasing  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Stimson.  The  question,  of  course,  was  very  painfully  thought 
of  by  us  when  we  had  before  us  the  same  question  in  the  committee 
on  nnance  of  the  convention,  and  we  Were  influenced  in  our  final 
decision,  which  was  unanimous  in  the  committee,  by  these  things 
which  came  up.  We  found,  for  instance,  that  in  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  the  preceding  winter — before  I  take  up  that 
instance,  I  might  preface  it  by  saying  that  we  found  that  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York  there  was  the  same  pressure  for  local  things  as 
there  was,  necessarily,  here  in  "Congress.  The  preceding  year  then* 
had  been  an  appropriation  presented  which  was  in  favor  of  a  very 
popular  and  very  well  liked  member  of  the  legislature,  which  involved 
nis  future.     It  was  indefensible  except  from  that  standpoint. 

Appropriations  are  considered  in  our  legislature  by  a  single  com- 
mittee of  the  senate,  finally,  the  ways  and  means  committee,  and 
that  committee,  by  committee  action,  turned  this  down  and  kept  it 
.out.  It  was  subsequently  forced  in  by  a  vote  on  the  floor  in  which 
every  member  of  the  senate  voted  in  the  affirmative  except  the 
Republican  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  and  the 
Democratic  leader  of  the  opposition. 

You  are,  of  course,  familiar — much  more  familiar  than  I,  although 
I  had  a  number  of  cases  come  to  my  attention — with  instances  where 
there  would  be  a  union  of  similar  interests  on  the  floor.  There  was 
when  I  was  there,  by  people  who  had  dams  that  they  wanted  to  get 
permits  for  on  navigable  rivers.  There  was  a  great  issue  then  as  to 
whether  there  ought  to  be  compensation  for  it,  and  the  President  had 
taken  the  view  that  there  should  be  a  compensation  charge,  and  the 
people  in  the  country  who  wanted  dams  were  unwilling  to  pay  it. 
Well,  they  united  enough  districts  that  had  dams  to  create  N  an 
omnibus  dam  bill,  and  passed  it  that  way. 

I  remember  Mr.  Fitzgerald  told  of  a  case  where  two-thirds  of  the 
House  united  against  Speaker  Cannon,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
Speaker  of  the  House,  in  favor  of  a  public-building  bill,  but  in  which 
there  were  enough  districts  united  to  get  two-thirds  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Good.  That  was  an  authorization  bill,  not  an  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Well,  it  authorized  appropriations. 

Mr.  Good.  Of  course,  if  we  put  in  the  House  a  provision  that  it 
should  require  a  two- thirds  vote  on  matters  not  estimated  for  by 
the  President  in  appropriation  bills,  that  would  not  affect  the  au- 
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thorization  bills  on  public  buildings.  That  comes  from  another 
committee.  The  mischief  is  done,  too  often,  before  the  appropria- 
tion bill  is  reported.  Once  an  authorization  to  build  400  post  offices 
in  the  United  States  passes  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  becomes 
a  law,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  for  the  construc- 
tion of  them.  Now,  if  your  vote  was  on  the  authorization,  then  you 
would  reach  the  trouble.  But  if  your  vote  is  only  on  the  estimate, 
it  will  not  affect  anything,  because  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will 
estimate  for  those  400  buildings,  no  matter  if  the  building  of  them 
can  not  be  defended  as  a  public  necessity. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the 
details  of  methods  which  are,  of  course,  matters  which  are  within  the 
knowledge  of  each  one  of  you  much  more  than  I  can  ever  dream  of 
knowing;  but  I  do  think  this:  It  is  clear  as  to  the  landmarks  that  we 
have  got  to  go  by.  First,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  you  have  got  to 
transform  the  attitude  of  Congress  into  that  of  critics  instead  of  the 
interested  party  or  proponent. 

Mr.  Good.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Stimson.  And,  second,  the  roses  that  grow  over  party  walls  are 
the  sweetest  of  all,  and  you  can  not  count  on  there  not  being  a  non- 

? artisan  opinion  in  favor  of  a  raid  on  the  Treasury  sometimes.  Am 
speaking  too  strongly  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Good.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  not  this  true  ?  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent 
years  of  Congress  being  more  or  less  of  a  rubber  stamp.  If  we  should 
change  the  system  whereby  a  Member  of  Congress  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  present  his  views  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  ask  for  an 
appropriation  that  he  and  his  constituents  think  they  ought  to  have, 
which  would  require  him  to  go  to  the  Executive  to  approve  his 
service,  whatever  it  might  be  that  he  wanted,  would  it  not  tend  to 
make  Congress  more  or  less  of  a  rubber  stamp,  not  only  as  to  appro- 
priations but  as  to  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  have  heard  that  argument,  and  it  is  so  true  in  some 
respects  and  I  have  heard  it  so  often  that  I  want  to  answer  it.  Any 
svstem  that  transfers  the  pulling  and  hauling  for  district  favora  from 
the  Capitol  over  to  the  White  House  not  only  in  my  opinion  would 
not  be  an  improvement  but  it  would  be  worse,  and  I  am  certainly  not 
in  favor  of  anything  that  would  do  that.  But  I  want  you  to  consider 
these  facts  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  whether  it  would  do  so. 
In  the  first  place,  in  the  very  beginning  the  thing  that  has  given  the 
Executive  his  present  power  against  Congress  has  been  the  thing,  as 
I  have  seen  it,  about  our  legislative  system  which  has  made  our  com- 
mittee system  and  our  legislative  system  vulnerable  to  the  onslaughts 
from  big  business  in  a  way  that  it  did  not  use  to  be.  Just  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  certain  things.  We  have  had  a  great  change  in  our 
business  and  social  life  in  the  last  100  years,  and  it  has  vitally  affected 
our  legislative  methods. 

One  hundred  years  ago  we  had  no  such  demand  for  franchises  of 
very  great  pecuniary  value.  At  that  time  our  fathers  were  very 
fond  of  talking  about  the  legislature  as  the  refuge  of  the  people's 
rights.  You  find  that  in  almost  every  constitution  that  we  drew,  the 
request  that  the  legislature  should  meet  frequently  to  defend  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people.  But,  as  time  has  passed  and  this  change  has 
taken  place  in  our  business  life  outside,  I  think  it  has  been  one  of  the 
very  regrettable  things  that  our  system  has  not  stood  up  against 
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the  growth  of  the  coordinate  power  outside  of  legislative  walls,  d 
the  great  corporations,  as  the  people  desire  it  to.  They  have  had  to 
go  for  the  curbing  of  trusts  and  things  of  that  sort  to  the  execu- 
tive and  to  the  courts,  and  gradually  I  think  they  have  turned  more 
to  the  executive.  It  is  one  of  the  features  that  is  regrettable  in  the 
situation  which  has  not  come  from  any  deterioration  of  personnel 
but  simply  from  the  fact  that  our  fiscal  methods  were  looss. 

There  has  come  an  unmistakable  weakening  of  the  old  features  oi 
the  legislature  which  you  see  in  almost  every  one  of  our  constitu- 
tions, which  limit  the  legislature  by  providing  that  it  shall  not  sit 
more  than  90  days  in  any  year.  You  have  all  seen  those  provisions. 
The  State  of  Maryland  has  both  of  them.  They  have  that  provision 
that  was  in  the  constitution  when  the  constitution  was  adopted, 
saying  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  meet  often  and 
protect  the  liberties  of  the  people;  and  then  they  have  a  provision, 
made  in  the  sixties,  when  big  Dusiness  was  first  making  itself  felt, 
to  the  effect  that- the  legislature  can  not  sit  more  than  once  in  two 
years  and  can  sit  only  90  days  when  it  does  sit;  and  that  is  common 
all  over. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  as  an  outside  onlooker  that  the  power  of  the 
President,  which  is  unmistakable  when  he  gats  at  loggerheads  with 
Congress  on  a  subject  like  that,  has  mainly  come  from  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  appealed  to  against  something  that  people  have  felt 
has  gone  wrong,  in  the  secrecy  of  methods  that  they  do  not  know 
about,  and  did  not  have  light  upon.  For  instance,  we  have  in  our 
State  the  right  to  veto  items  of  the  appropriation  biis  by  the  gov- 
ernor. Well,  it  is  a  normal  thing  now  for  the  people  to  look  to  the 
governor  to  keep  down  the  bills  by  the  u*e  of  that  veto  on  the  legis- 
lature. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  on  financial  matters,  but  I  do  think  that  the 
committee  must  have  noticed  that  in  financial  matters,  particularly 
in  our  States — I  am  not  speaking  now  so  much  about  Congress  but 

Earticularly  of  the  States  as  a  whole,  the  confidence  in  the  executive 
as  come  partly  because,  under  our  loose  fiscal  system,  the  peojle 
have  grown  to  depend  upon  him,  working  in  the  light  of  day,  a  single 
man,  to  cut  down  things  that  were  done  in  committees  that  they 
could  not  get  at. 

Mr.  Temple.  But  as  to  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  what  au- 
thority have  the  courts,  unless  the  legislature  has  given  them  the  law  t 
Mr.  Stimson.  Oh,  I  know  it  is  not  a  lack  of  confidence  which  is  so 
far  reaching  that  they  do  not  feel  that  the  legislatures  are  their  repre- 
sentatives, but  I  mean  that  as  between  the  two  there  has  been  rather 
a  shifting  of  the  balance  over  there,  and  my  answer  to  my  friends/ 
position  here  is  that  the  remedy  is  to  reform  the  fiscal  methods  by 
getting  the  legislature  into  its  true  position,  of  the  guardian  of  the 
people's  purse,  the  notion  being  that  the  guardian  closes  the  pun* 
strings  and  does  not  open  them,  rather  than  to  retain  power  to  open 
them.  That  you  do  not  want  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  people 
in  the  legislatures  against  the  executive  by  doing  this  very  thing, 
which  you  are  afraid  will  give  more  power  than  in  any  other  way. 
That  the  first  minute  you  have  the  sight  before  the  people  of  the 
executive  asking  for  money  on  impulse,  and  the  legislature  sayingi 
"You  can  not  have  it;  I  am  going  to  defend  the  people/'  you  will  do 
more  to  remedy  that  weakness  of  the  legislature  than  in  any  other 
way. 
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This  question  is  of  so  broad  a  type  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  one  other  thing,  which  is  an  affirmative  and  not  a  negative  reason. 
The  Executive  brings  to  bear  on  that  question  a  viewpoint  which  he 
naturally  gets  and  which  the  legislature  can  not,  as  now  constituted, 
get,  namely,  the  viewpoint  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  as  against 
the  view  of  an  aggregate  of  disputants.  Now,  that  is  a  very  important 
advantage  which  our  system  of  Government  gives  to  the  man  who 
i9  elected  by  the  electorate  as  a  whole.  You  know — I  take  it  from 
the  State  again — the  governor  will  do  lots  of  things  and  can  do  lots 
of  things  to  defy  selfish  interests  which  a  member  of  the  assembly 
can  not  do,  simrly  because  the  governor  is  a  bigger  man  and  repre- 
sents a  bigger  electorate — I  mean  a  bigger  man  in  that  sense,  repre- 
senting a  bigger  district,  and  a  small  group  of  selfish  interests  can  not 
pull  him  down  as  easily. 

Taking  my  experience  here,  for  instance,  I  can  not  conceive,  if  we 
had  had  an  executive  budget  prepared  by  the  Executive  throughout 
our  national  history,  I  can  not  conceive,  for  instance,  of  our  Army 
being  auartered  as  I  found  it,  in  48  separate  posts,  at  an  expense 
to  the  Treasury  which  was  not  only  unnecessary  but  was  terrifically 
subversive  of  Army  efficiency,  of  about  $6,000. 000  a  year.  I  can  not 
conceive,  if  the  budget  had  been  submitted  by  the  Executive,  of  our 
hau  lg  a  number  of  navy  yards  that  woi  1 1  not  dock  our  battleships. 
I  can  not  conceive  of  the  chairman  of  aoomirUtee  on  naval  affairs — 
I  can  name  Hm,  bit  I  will  not — when  he  was  asked,  "Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  navy  yard  in  your  district  will  not  accommodate  our  latest 
battljshr  8?"  answering,  "That  i&  true,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  have 
always  been  in  favor  of  small  ships."     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Tinkham.  That  is  a  new  one 

Mr.  Stimson.  Now,  I  mean  if  the  budget  had  been  prepared  by 
the  Executive  from  that  viewpoint  I  do  not  think  you  would  nave  had 
quite  that  tendency  to  improve  our  great  waterways,  not  according 
to  the  lines  of  true  commerce  of  the  country  but  according  to  the 
lines  of  "  How  much  money  are  you  going  to  spend  in  each  district "  ? 
I  mean  that  was  a  thing  that  came  to  me  constantly.  Almost  the 
last  paper  that  I  drewlts  Secretary  of 'War  was  a  memorandum  based 
on  a  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  that  we  did  not  have  a  single 
waterway  that  was  built  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  would  have 
built  a  trunk  line  railway,  for  instance,  with  a  view  to  the  general 
commerce  of  the  country  rather  than  to  the  individual  needs  of  a 

given  district.     I  know  f  am  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  but 

*  Mr.  Good.  We  have  appropriated  about  $900,000,000  for  water- 
ways. So  far  as  I  have  teen  able  to  find  out  we  have  never  appro- 
priated a  dollar  that  was  not  approved  by  the  Board  of  Engineers 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  and  estimated  for  by  the  Engineers. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  know  why.  That  was  one 
of  my  troubles.  When  I  was  Secretary  of  War  I  found  this  situation, 
and  I  found  that  the  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  which  came 
to  me  were  not  "Is  this  an  improvement  which  should  be  made  in 
view  of  our  particular  funds  tnis  year — our  particular  budget  this 
year — and  in  view  of  all  the  improvements  in  tie  United  States  taken 
at  the  same  time"  ?  but  simply  and  solely  "Is  this  an  improvement 
of  a  waterway  which  should  De  made  "  ?    And  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
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said  he  was  directed  by  Congress  to  report  in  that  way,  and  this  wa> 
the  way  he  was  going  to  interpret  that,  not  in  compa7  ison  with  other 
projects,  but  simply  whether  in  the  millennium  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  country  to  have  that  wateiway  improved.  When  I 
said,  "That  does  not  suit  me  at  all.  You  come  in  nere  with  a  lot  of 
propositions  which  you  have  approved,  and  you  want  me  to  approve, 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  such  and  such  a  river  and  sucn  and 
such  a  creek  and  such  and  such  a  harbor.  I  want  to  know  how  does 
that  compare  with  the  situation  of  the  country  as  a  whole"  i 

He  said,  "I  have  not  anything  to  do  with  that.     I  can  not  hav 
anything  to  do  with  it.     Congress  will  not  listen  to  me  on  that 
They  reserve  the  judgment  to  do  that  themselve8,,*,  and  when  I 
came  to  look  up  the  provision  of  law  under  which  he  did  it,  he  was 
right,  and  I  could  not  change  it. 

Mr.  Garner.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  how  is  the  President  going  to 
remedy  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  hope  you  will  give  him  power  to  express  his  views. 

Mr.  Garner.  He  has  that  pother  now. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Then  I  am  pretty  sure  that  a  President  that  operate* 
will  express  himself  on  that. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  illustrated  that  by  speaking  of  the  48  military 
posts  throughout  the  country  in  which  the  -Army  was  dispersed. 
That  was  the  policy  recommended  by  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Garner.  Where  did  Congress  appropriate  for  any  post  that 
was  not  in  the  estimates  of  the  Wrir  Department  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Will  you  listen  to  me  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Garner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stimson.  That  was  another  thing  I  ran  into  when  I  was 
there,  and  I  think  Mr.  Madden  will  remember  the  row  that  came 
up  over  that.  I  found  these  48  posts,  and  just  about  that  time 
another  party  came  into  power  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  was  rather  anxious  to  find  any  sources  of  unnecessary  expenses 
which  had  been  incurred  by  some  12  years  of  preceding  Republican 
administration,  and  one  of  the  first  things  they  did — nrst  I,  in  my 
annual  report,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  Army  was  scat- 
tered in  posts  at  a  great  cost  to  its  efficiency  and  to  its  economy* 
and  that  it  was  a  false  and  vicious  system. 

The  House  of  Representatives  at  once  passed  a  House  resolution 
quoting  my  language,  and  asking  the  Secretary  of  War  to  specify 
which  posts  had  been  located  in  an  unduly  extravagant  way  and  in 
any  unnecessary  place;  and  then,  having  done  that  m  a  fit  of  virtue, 
a  large  number  of  individual  Congressmen  came  running  around  to 
me  and  said,  u0i  course,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  not  going  to  answer 
that  i  They  are  just  trying  to  play  politics  with  you."  But  I  said. 
"I  am."  And  I  made  a  report  which  is  on  the  files  of  Congress, 
pointing  out  which  posts,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
uencraf  Staff,  were  unnecessary  at  that  time,  what  tney  had  cost, 
and  that  hit  a  great  many  gentlemen  in  my  own  party,  who  did  not 
have  much  use  for  that  particular  Secretary  afterwards  for  some 
time;  but  it  did  not  produce  any  change  in  the  policv  of  Congress. 
1  succeeded  by  executive  action  in  abolishing,  I  think,  four  or  five 
posts,  before  I  went  out;  but  I  could  only  abolish  posts  when  Congress 
would  give  me  the  power  to  put  the  troops  somewhere  else,  and  that 
was  not  forthcoming. 
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Mr.  Garner.  Now  let  me  ask  you  this  question.  The  executive 
has  the  power.  I  want  to  investigate  where  it  is  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  had  that  power  and  Congress  was  only 
following  to  a  certain  extent  the  recommendations  ot  the  War  De- 
partment with  reference  to  river  and  harbor  work  and  with  reference 
to  'appropriations  for  Army  posts.  For  instance,  the  Secretary  of 
War  or  tne  President  of  the  United  States  could  abandon  any  post 
at  any  time  he  desired;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Stimson.  He  can  only  when  he  can  put  the  troops  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  he  had  the  room  for  them. 

Mr.  Stimson.  But  he  did  not  have  the  room.  That  is  what  I 
am  just  telling  you.  I  succeeded  in  shutting  up  all  the  posts  that 
I  could,  and  it  did  not  amount  to  more  than  four  out  of  48,  because 
I  had  nowhere  else  to  put  the  troops.  That  system  had  grown  up 
through  a  long  course  of  years.  You  know  every  district  clamors 
for  a  post  in  the  same  way  that  it  clamors  for  a  post  office,  and 
that  is  reflected  in  everybody  who  has  power  to  get  the  necessary 
money  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  throw  any  stones  at  any  particular  people,  but  you  will 
find  that  so.  Every  time  I  went  around  the  countrv  to  inspect  posts, 
every -time  I  stopped  in  the  city  I  would  be  waitecl  upon  W  delega- 
tions who  wanted  to  prove  to  me  how  exceptionally  good  a  place 
that  would  be  to  establish  a  post;  and  Congress  is  under  that  pres- 
sure all  the  time,  and  you  will  find  appropriations  here  to  establish 
a  post  here  and  there,  now  and  then.  The  chance  only  comes  once 
in  a  lomj  while,  but  when  it  does  come  they  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Madden.  Whenever  you  get  a  new  chairman  of  the  military 
committee. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes;  whenever  you  get  a  new  chairman  of  a  military 
committee,  whether  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  it  goes  that  way. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Most  of  those  posts  have  been  established  by 
legislation. 

Mr.  Stimson.  All  of  them. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  So  that  the  responsibility  comes  back  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Stimson.  It  may  be  that  the  Executive  has  not  always  stood 
up  against  it,  but  I  found  that  one  of  my  predecessors  had  protested 
to  Congress,  in  Massachusetts,  that  to  expend  $100,000,  I  think  it 
was,  on  Fort  Whipple,  would  be  to  compel  him  to  expend  that  amount 
of  money  against  his  official  judgment;  and  in  spite  of  his  recom- 
mendation and  over  his  protest,  the  item  was  forced  through,  and 
he  had  to  spend  the  money. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  made  a  statement  that  was  a  little  too  general. 
I  represent  a  district  where  there  are  five  military  posts. 

Mr.  Stimson.  You  are  lucky.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gar  nek.  Mr.  Taft,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  War,  started  this 
work,  I  think  under  President  Roosevelt's  administration.  I  think 
that  concentration  idea  was  the  wise  policy. 

Mr.  Stimson.  There  are  many  a  Congressman  who  takes  the  same 
patriotic  view. 

Mr.  Garxer.  That  was  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  President 
Tnft  started  under  his  regime,  as  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  would  be  very  loath  to  have  you  think  that  in 
snymg  what  I  said  I  do  not  recognize  that  both  ends  of  the  Avenue 
have  shared  in  that  action.  I  only  say  that  normallv  it  is  easier 
for  an  executive,  whether  ho  is  the  President  or  whether  he  is,  for 
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instance,  the  Secretary  of  War  representing  the  Army  as  a  whole, 
it  is  easier  for  him  to  be  patriotic  on  that  kind*  of  a  subject,  than  it  is 
for  a  Congressman  representing  a  district;  and  that  is  all  I  mean  to 
say;  nothing  more. 

1  have  covered  about  all  that  I  have  to  say,  except  the  last  point 
in  regard  to  his  investigation  and  the  audit  which  should  take  place 
as  the  final  step  in  budget  making.  That  I  regard  as  a  purely  Con- 
gressional function,  which  there  has  been  a  great  lack  of  here.  Yon 
ought  to  have  more  power.  You  ought  to  have  more  machinery. 
At  present  you  have  a  committee,  an  investigating  committee  on  Uc 
War  Department,  and  one  on  each  of  the  other  departments,  and  that 
committee  merelv  acts  now  and  then;  but  you  have  to  do  it  not  bv 
having  a  corps  of  trained  investigates  who  have  their  eye  on  the  j»l 
right  through  the  year,  but  having  sessions  now  and  then,  and  by 
calling  the  Secretary  before  it,  and  calling  other  officials  beft  re  it. 
and  examining  them  without  assistance.  I  do  not  think  that  L< 
sufficient.  You  ought  to  have  somebody  who  will  perform  the  same 
function  of  scrutiny  and  care  and  investigation  for  you  that  is  per- 
formed in  Great  Britain  by  the  controller  and  auditor  general.  One 
thing  that  I  think  requires  caution  about — that  is,  that  the  functit  r\ 
as  I  regard  it  is  a  post-audit  function.  I  do  not  t  link  that  that  man 
ought  to  be  given  duties  which  would  tend  toward  making  him  share 
executive  functions.  I  mean,  I  think  that  would  be  a  diffusion  of 
duties  which  would  lead  t:>  trouble.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think 
he  outfit  t>  have  toe  responsibility  of  saying  beforehand  whether 
sums  would  be  expended.  That  would  simply  mean  the  creation  of 
a  little  subexecutive,  a  little  subpresiient,  controlling  the  department. 

Mr.  Madden.  Would  you  give  him  power  to  say  whether  it  is  a  legal 
expenditure  or  not? 

Mr.  Stimson.  That  is  a  legal  power  that  I  think  would  not  do 
harm.     But  I  am  a  great  believer  in  not  dividing  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Madden.  But  he  ought  to  have  power  not  to  approve  the 
exercise  of  discretion  in  the  expenditure* 

Mr.  Stimson.  He  should  be  very  careful  not  to  give  his  consent 
except  from  a  purely  legal  standpoint.  Where  a  question  of  real 
policy  enters  in  at  all,  it  seems  to  me  the  true  rule  should  be  for  Congress 
to  say  to  the  Executive,  t4The  responsibility  is  up  to  you  to  follow 
our  directions,  and  if  you  do  not  ao  it,  you  do  it  at  your  risk,  and 
we  will  punish  you  afterwards,  and  we  will  catch  it  in  the  next 
budget,"  but  not  to  seek  to  paralyze  the  arm  of  the  Executive  fin»t. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  ought  to  encourage  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  discretion? 

Mr.  Stimson.  In  our  experience  we  called  it  a  preaudit  and  post- 
audit.  The  function  of  this  auditor,  in  general,  should  be  through 
auditing  the  things  that  have  been  done,  and  advising  Congress  of 
whether  there  should  be  punishment  meted  out,  and  also  advising 
Congress  how  to  prevent  it  in  future  appropriations,  at  least. 

Sir.  Tinkham.  Who  should  select  him? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  should  say,  offhand,  that  he  should  be  a  presiden- 
tial appointee.  It  depends  on  the  power  you  give  him.  Of  couise, 
if  you  give  him  executive  functions,  under  the  Constitution,  he  most 
be  appointed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  think  we  ought  to  take  the 
present  auditing  department,  that  is  in  the  Treasury,  and  take  it 
out  of  the  Treasury  and  place  it  under  Congress  ? 
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Mr.  Stimson.  No,  not  necessarily.  The  present  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury  performs  rather  different  functions  than  I  had  in  mind. 
He  is  not  at  all  the  officer  that  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  mean  you  want  him  entirely  independent  of  the 
auditing  department  that  is  now  conducted  ? 

Mr.  wtimson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  think  these  gentlemen  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Stimson.  The  thing  that  I  am  speaking  of  I  think,  so  far  as  I 
know,  does  not  exist  in  any  vigorous  form  at  present  at  all.  I 
think  Congress,  if  it  is  going  to  become  a  critic,  should  have  all  the 
machinery  to  have  its  criticism  adequate;  that  the  executive  should 
have,  it  if  is  to  become  the  proponent,  should  have  its  proposition 
adequate.  The  two  functions  ought  to  be  kept  separate,  but  they 
ought  to  be  made  to  work  coordinately  through,  not  firing  messages 
at  each  other,  but  meeting  face  to  face. 

Mr.  Madden.  Would  you  establish  a  committee  on  expenditures 
to  whom  the  auditor  would  report  facts  for  submission  to  the 
Congress  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Do  you  mean  a  congressional  committee  on  expendi- 
tures ? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  should  think  one  normally  would  be  appointed. 
Frankly,  I  have  not  thought  out  the  committee  details.  You  would 
know  much  better  about  that  than  I;  but  I  should  say  there  should 
be  a  very  active  committee  who  would  be  in  a  position  to  use  this 
machinery 

Mr.  Madden.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Stimson  (continuing).  To  make  it  uncomfortable  for  the  exec- 
utive departments,  particularly  when  the  head  of  the  executive 
department  appeared  either  before  an  appropriations  committee  or 
the  House  committees  to  defend  his  estimates. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  would  use  this  committee  on  expenditures  as 
the  instrumentality  through  which  the  auditor  would  speak  to  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  should  think  so;  but  that  is  a  matter  which  I  have 
not  really  thought  of.  I  have  not  thought  that  out.  There  must  be, 
normally,  ways  by  which  Congress  avails  itself  through  its  committees 
of  the  material  gathered  by  its  auditors. 

Mr.  Madden.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  auditor 
to  keep  Congress  advised  in  detail  of  the  suggestions  of  extravagance 
or  to  conduct  these  functions  unless  they  were  to  do  that  through 
some  committee  with  which  they  were  in  close  communication. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  agree  with  you  absolutelv.  At  any  rate,  it  must 
not  be  in  the  shape  of  firing  reports  broadside  at  Congress  in  general. 

Mr.  Madden.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Stimson.  It  must  be  made  somebody's  duty  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  information  which  has  been  collected  by  this  auditor. 

Mr.  Madden.  And  preferably  some  auditing  agency  who  stood 
toady  to  take  some  action  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Oh,v  absolutely.  It  ought  to  be  a  very  important 
committee  of  Congress,  because  I  regard  their  function  as  virtually 
the  function  of  leading  in  the  budget  debate. 

Mr.  Madden.  They  would  be  second  only  to  the  budget  committee. 
Mr.  Stimson.  I  should  think  so. 
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Mr.  Good.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by  having 
the  budget  considered  in  the  House  as  a  unit,  and  what  do  you  thins 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  destroys  some  of  its  usefulness  when  it  is 
divided  up  into  aDpropriation  bills? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Ido,  My  view  has  been  that  it  would  probably  havp  to 
be  considered  both  ways,  but  thatjtheremustbe  some  consideration  of  it 
as  a  whole;  certainly  in  cas  s  where  the  issue  has  become  important. 

Mr.  Good.  What  is  the  practice  in  New  York  State  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  You  mean  in  the  legislature  ? 

Mr.  Good.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stimson.  At  the  time  when  we  were  studying  it,  it  was  very 
much  like  the  practice  here  except  that  we  had  only  one  appropria- 
tion committee  in  each  House  instead  of  eight. 

Mr.  Good.  But  they  reported  out  separate  bills? 

Mr.  Stimson.  They  reported  out  separate  bills.  Well,  they 
reported  a  smaller  number  of  bills  than  you  do,  but  one  of  the  great 
abuses  was  that  they  reported  what  they  call  the  supply  bill,  into 
which  went  everything  that  had  not  been  thought  of  before,  and 
into  which  the  less  defensible  measures  were  put  or  found  their  way, 
and  they  also  would  report  that  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the 
very  final  hours  of  the  session. 

TUlr.  Madden.  That  would  be  equivalent  to  our  deficiency  bill  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Not  altogether,  because  your  deficiency  bill  is  a  pure 
deficiency  bill.  The  supply  bill  is  something  like  the  sundry  civil 
bill  with  deficiencies  added.  The  year  before  our  convention  met,  the 
largest  appropriation  bill — supply  bill — had  been  reported  out,  I  think, 
at  1  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  morning  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
and  had  been  passed  at  3  o'clock,  and  the  legislature  adjourned  a 
little  later.  Now,  that  was  a  rather  extreme  example  of  what  thai 
method  has  led  to.  When  our  budget  was  rejected  in  the  election. 
Gov.  Whitman  tried  to  get  a  budget  by  statute  to  a  certain  extent . 
but  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  enough  to  speak  precisely 
about  it.  Mr.  Willoughby  has  quoted  its  provisions  in  one  of  hi* 
books,  and  you  can  get  them  that  way.  But  I  do  know  this,  that  it 
has  worked  back  into  the  old  system.  The  legislature  reported  Gov. 
Whitman  s  executive  budget  and  passed  a  statute  which  provided 
for  what  they  call  a  legislative  budget.  That  is,  while  they  allowed 
the  governor  to  submit  a  program  to  them,  or  some  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram as  I  remember  it,  they  retained  f  ill  power,  and  much  of  the  old 
methods,  and  it  has  resulted  in  no  advance  whatever. 

I  believe  it  is  said  to  be  even  a  little  worse  than  the  old  method. 
That  rather  confirmed  my  notion  that  I  have  always  had  that  unit*? 
you  can  accomplish  enough  to  make  a  complete  transformation  in 
the  attitude  of  the  legislature  so  as  to  make  them  purely  critics,  they 
will  slide  back  into  the  old  position  of  mixing  of  the  two  function* 
between  both  the  proponent  and  the  disposer. 

Mr.  Madden.  As  it  happens,  generally  we  have  been  obliged  to 
accept  less  than  we  intended  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Nobody  has  ever  lived  very  long  without  finding 
that  rule. 

Mr.  Madden.  And  have  reached  the  conclusion  frequently  that  it 
was  b?tter  to  do  what  it  was  possible  to  do,  and  afterwards  try  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  standard,  than  it  was  to  do  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  have  always  agreed  with  that  principle,  and  I 
also  believe  a  great  deal  will  be  accomplished  if  you  recognise  that  it 
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is  an  executive  function  to  propose,  and  if  you  succeed  in  making 
the  President  assume  the  responsibility  of  presenting  to  Congress  a 
definite  program  in  public 

Mr.  Madden.  In  making  him  do  it? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  think  you  will  find  a  very  different  temper  in  the 
public  at  large  to-day  from  what  it  had  to  cleal  with.  Everybody  is 
thinking  of  his  income  tax  now.  Everybody  is  thinking  in  a  way 
which  is  going  to  keep  his  eye  on  what  Congress  is  doing  in  that 
respect  much  more  than  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  am  glad  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  That  refers,  of  course,  only  to  those  who  pay  an 
income  tax. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes;  or  who  are  afraid  they  will  have  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Garner.  Is  not  that  one  merit  and  virtue,  that  the  income- 
tax  payers  are  collecting  the  revenues  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Oh,  yes;  I  believe  in  it.  I  believe  in  it  so  much 
that  I  would  make  it  even  more  so  than  it  is  now  by  making  more 
people  pay  an  income  tax. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  would  lower  the  exemption  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  think  I  would  lower  the  exemption.  You  have 
spoken  of  the  American  system  of  executive  duties  and  legislative 
restriction.     [Reading:] l 

That  is  precisely  our  provision  except  with  the  addition  of  the 
school  provision. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  In  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  mean  the  one  we  proposed  that  was  reported  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  In  the  constitutional  convention. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Precisely  the  same  in  organization,  except  that  they 
have  added  the  provision  with  regard  to  the  school  fund  to  the  items 
which  the  legislature  can  raise. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  all  that  you 
*aid.  Would  you  have  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representative*  to 
be  amended  so  that  no  amendment  could  be  offered  to  a  budget  for 
increase  in  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  do  not  think  you  will  accomplish  the  end  of  putting 
the  legislature,  Congress,  into  the  position  of  exercising  its  real  func- 
tion of  holding  the  purse  strings  until  you  confine  it  to  that  alone. 
The  minute  a  man  gets  his  own  item  in,  that  moment  his  value  as  a 
critic  is  very  seriously  impaired  on  all  other  people's  items. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  let  us  illustrate  and  see  whether  you  can  go  that 
far.  Congress  passes  an  act  requiring  appropriations,  in  order  to 
function  under  the  law.  The  President  in  his  budget  does  not  make 
any  estimate  for  that  at  all.  Now,  Congress  has  expressed  the  will 
of  the  people — the  policy  to  be  pursued.  Tne  executive  disagrees 
with  that  view,  although  he  has  approved  the  legislation.  In  his 
budget  he  does  not  send  in  an  estimate  for  that.  Now,  do  you  say 
that  Congress,  the  House  of  Representatives,  can  not  appropriate 
for  that  particular  function  of  the  Government  that  is  authorized 
by  law  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  read  what  we  did  in  our  bill  providing  that  they 
could  do  it,  after  the  budget  has  been  passed  on,  but  they  must  do  it 
by  a  separate  bill  covering  a  single  work  or  object,  and  not  in  the 

i  Matter  not  submitted 
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feneral  list.     Otherwise,  you  will  open  the  door  again  to  "having  the 
udget  supplied  by  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Garner,  i  ou  would  have  exactly  what  you  remarked  a  while 
ago  that  the  New  York  Legislature  haa.  Suppose  after  the  budget 
had  been  considered  then  there  were  a  number  of  items  that  the 
Executive  had  failed  to  estimate  for;  then  you  would  have  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  bill  carrying  sundry  items. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Here  is  our  item  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
New  York.     It  provides  as  follows  [reading]: 

On  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  next  succeeding  he  shall  submit  to  the  lesri?- 
lature  a  budget  containing  a  complete  plan  of  proposed  expenditures  and  estimated 
revenues.  It  shall  contain  all  the  estimates  so  revised  or  certified  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  bill  or  bills  for  all  proposed  appropriations  and  reappropriations,  clearly 
itemized;  it  shall  show  the  estimated  revenues  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  and  the 
estimated  surplus  or  deficit  of  revenues  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  together 
with  the  measures  of  taxation,  if  any,  which  the  governor  may  propose  for  the  increase 
of  the  revenues.  It  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  current  assets,  lia- 
bilities, reserves  and  surplus  or  deficit  of  the  state;  statements  of  the  debts  and  fund* 
of  the  state;  an  estimate  of  its  financial  condition  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year;  and  a  statement  of  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  two  fiscal 
years  next  preceding  said  year,  in  form  suitable  for  comparison. 

All  of  that  is  practically  a  definition  of  the  budget.  (Continuing 
reading) : 

The  governor  may  before  final  action  by  the  legislature  thereon,  amend  or  supple- 
ment the  budget. 

******  * 

The  governor  and  the  heads  of  such  departments  shall  have  the  right,  and  it  shall 
be  their  duty  when  requested  by  either  house  of  the  legislature,  to  appear  and  be 
heard  in  respect  to  the  budget  during  the  consideration  thereof,  and  to  answer  inquiriw 
relevant  thereto.  The  procedure  for  such  appearance  and  inquiries  shall  be  provided 
by  law.  The  legislature  may  not  alter  an  appropriation  bill  submitted  by  the  gov- 
ernor except  to  strike  out  or  reduce  items  therein;  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply 
to  items  for  the  legislature  or  judiciary.  Such  a  bill  when  passed  by  both  houses  shall 
be  a  law  immediately  without  further  action  by  the  governor — 

Taking  away  his  veto — 

except  that  appropriations  for  the  legislature  and  judiciary  shall  be  subject  to  bm 
approval  as  provided  in  section     of  article  4. 

Then  comes  the  provision  that  you  have  spoken  of  [continuing 
reading] : 

Neither  house  shall  consider  further  appropriations  until  the  appropriation  biJte 
proposed  by  the  governor  shall  have  been  finally  acted  on  by  both  houses :  nor  shall 
sucn  further  appropriations  be  then  made  except  by  separate  bills  each  for  a  sincto 
work  or  object,  which  bills  Bhall  be  subject  to  the  governor's  approval  as  provided  in 
section  9  of  article  4.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  governor  from  recommending  that  one  or  more  of  his  proposed  bills  be  passed  in 
advance  of  the  others  to  supply  the  immediate  needs  of  government. 

Now,  the  main  fear  that  was  expressed  in  our  debate  was  the  fear 
that  that  opened  the  door  too  wide. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  understand  that  now  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives you  can  not  propose  an  appropriation  that  is  not  au- 
thorized by  law,  and  if  an  appropriation  is  authorized  by  law  then 
the  Congress  has  established  that  policy  and  it  is  a  Question  of  th<» 
advisability  of  making  appropriations  to  carry  out  tne  law  that  is 
already  on  the  statute  books.  One  Member  oi  Congress  can  make  a 
point  of  order  and  it  can  not  go  in  the  bill;  so  that  if  you  have  one 
man  who  says  that  is  not  a  wise  appropriation,  he  by  a  point  of  order 
can  keep  it  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Good.  Mr.  Stimson,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
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Wednesday,  October  1,  1919. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRANKLIN  D.  BOOSEVELT,  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  NAVY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  committee  has  been  consider- 
ing the  question  of  legislation  for  a  Government  budgetary  system 
and  one  also  on  the  question  of  improving  our  accounting  system. 
The  committee  would  like  to  have  you  make  any  statement  you  care 
to  make  touching  the  question  of  a  correct  and  sound  system  of 
budget  making  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  start  off  by  say- 
ing that  I  have  not  read  the  various  measures  which  have  been 
proposed,  except  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  McCormick,  and 
what  I  will  say  will  be  based  almost  wholly  on  general  principles 
rather  than  details  of  any  proposed  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  prefer  that  the  discussion 
go  along  the  line  of  general  principles  rather  than  any  of  the  bills 
that  have  been  introduced. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  from  a  somewhat  general 
study  of  this  situation  for  the  past  six  and  one-half  years  in  the 
Navy  Department,  that  it  can  be  divided,  you  might  say,  into  three 
main  heads,  the  first  relating  to  the  estimating  for  legislation  by  the 
departments;  the  second,  the  relationship  that  the  departments  bear 
to  Congress  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  legislation ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
question  of  later  supervision;  in  other  words,  auditing. 

Naturally,  the  Navy  Department  is  not  particularly  concerned 
with  the  later  phase,  with  the  auditing,  after  the  money  has  been 
actually  spent.  That  is  a  matter,  we  believe,  which  can  be  taken 
care  of  by,  perhaps,  a  consolidation  and  an  improvement  of  the 
present  system  under  the  Treasury  Department,  and  perhaps  a 
closer  touch  by  the  committees  on  expenditures  in  the  House  and 
Senate  than  exists  to-dav. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  the  different  committees 
of  expenditures  in  this,  that,  and  the  other  department  in  Congress 
have  never  amounted  to  much  in  the  past  as  working  committees. 

The  chief  matter  that  concerns  the  Navy  Department  is  the  prep- 
aration of  the  estimates,  and,  following  that,  the  difficulties  which 
we  experience  in  obtaining  changes  during  the  following  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  money  is  to  be  spent. 

Mr.  Madden.  What  do  you  mean  by  changes  during  the  fiscal 
year — after  the  appropriations  have  been  made  s 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No;  changes  which  the  department  would  desire 
to  make.  For  instance,  at  the  present  time  we  make  our  estimates 
on  the  15th  of  October  for  a  year  beginning  the  first  of  the  following 
July. 

Now,  I  can  not  speak  for  the  other  departments,  but  I  can  for  the 
Navy  Department.  The  estimates  that  we  send  up  to  Congress  are 
necessarily  in  large  part  guesswork.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what 
we  are  going  to  need  during  the  year  beginning  the  following  first 
of  July,  and  we  have  to  guess.  Naturally,  in  the  course  of  admin- 
istration dozens  and  hundreds  of  cases  come  up  where  the  guess  has 
been  wrong. 
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Mr.  Tinkham.  Is  that  because  you  estimate  too  far  ahead ! 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  is  because  we  estimate  too  far  ahead,  in  our 
judgment. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  to  me  to  get  around  that, 
one  a  very  interesting  one,  the  changing  of  the  fiscal  year  to  begin 
on  the  1st  of  April  instead  of  the  1st  of  July,  and  that  would  give 
a  clear  saving  of  three  months  and  yet  would  in  most  cases  give 
Congress,  meeting  the  first  week  in  December,  an  opportunity  to  pass 
the  main  appropriation  bills  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Even  if  the  fiscal  year  were  changed  to  the  1st  of  April,  we  would 
be  ihaking  the  estimates  during  the  course  of  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
and  even  then  many  cases  would  come  up  where,  for  good  business 
reasons,  we  would  require  changes. 

That  is  one  broad  principle  that  we  believe  ought  to  be  established, 
some  method  of  allowing  changes  to  be  made,  saving  money  in  one 
place  where  we  can  do  it  and  expending  it  in  another  where  a  new 
need  occurs. 

The  chairman  knows  the  case  that  we  had  up  here  about  a  month 
ago.  The  Naval  Committee  last  spring  was  given  an  estimate  by  the 
department  for  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  repair  the  ships 
that  had  seen  service  in  the  war.  It  was  a  perfectly  honest  estimate, 
based  on  the  best  information  we  had  on  hand  at  that  time.  The 
Naval  Committee  gave  us  practically,  or  very  nearly,  what  we  asked 
for.  That  was  in  the  spring.  During  the  course  of  the  summer  we 
found  that  the  appropriation  was  insufficient  to  carry  on  the  work 
due  to  later  discoveries.  We  started  to  lift  out  the  engines  of  the 
ships  and  found  they  needed  more  repairs  than  we  had  expected. 

We,  therefore,  came  up  here  and  asked  for  an  additional  appro- 
priation. Part  of  what  we  asked  was  given  us  by  the  appropriations 
committee  on  our  showing  them  that  we  would  have  an  equivalent 
saving  from  another  portion  of  the  appropriations. 

Now,  in  any  budget  system  which  is  instituted,  I  believe  there 
should  be  some  provision  by  which  we  could  transfer  money  from 
one  appropriation  to  another  in  the  same  bill,  perhaps  with  the 
approval  of  a  committee  of  some  kind  in  Congress,  but  without  the 
necessity  of  getting  definite  legislative  congressional  action  by  both 
Houses.  That  takes  too  long,  and  you  appreciate  the  difficulties  of 
getting  action  of  that  kind  by  the  whole  of  the  Congress. 

We  would  be  entirely  willing  to  have  changes  of  that  kind  made 
from  one  appropriation  to  another  by  and  with  the  consent  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  or  a  joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Under  that  power  what  proportion  of  any  appropria- 
tion or  of  the  appropriations  generally  would  you  want  power  to 
transfer  from  one  place  to  another? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  fix  anv  definite 
limit.    In  some  conceivable  cases  it  might  run  as  high  as  100  per  cent 

For  instance,  the  present  form  of  the  estimates  requires  each  item 
of  what  we  call  public  works — that  is  to  say,  improvements  in  the 
form  of  buildings,  shops,  and  things  of  that  kind  in  navy  yards- 
each  one  of  those  improvements  is  specifically  listed.  Now,  we  might 
consider  in  the  summer  that  we  need  a  new  power  plant  at  some  yard 
and  Congress  might  give  us  the  money  for  it,  and  on  looking  into  the 
matter  more  closely,  or  because  of  changed  conditions,  by  the  time 
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the  focal  year  comes  around  we  may  decide  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
economy  not  to  build  that  power  plant  at  all  at  that  place  but  to  put 
it  up  at  some  other  place.  That  would  involve  a  transfer  of  100 
per  cent  of  the  appropriation.  I  do  not  think  any  percentage 
should  be  placed  on  that  power. 

Mr.  Madden.  Well,  in  the  English  system  that  power  is  allowed 
in  many  instances  if  the  department  can  show  a  saving  in  one  place 
and  use  the  money  thus  saved  in  another  place. 

Mr.  Boosevelt.  Yes ;  under  the  English  system,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  Admiralty,  for  instance,  does  not  have  to  get  the  consent  of 
Parliament  to  a  transfer  of  appropriations.  They  have,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  lump-sum  appropriation. 

Take  the  case  of  their  ship-building  program  as  an  illustration: 
When  they  go  to  Parliament  for  an  appropriation,  the  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  who  corresponds  to  our  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
says  to  Parliament,  "  Out  of  this  total,  as  far  as  increase  of  the  navy 
goes,  I  now  propose  to  build,  let  us  say,  four  battleships  and  two 
battle  cruisers." 

But  in  the  course  of  the  year  it  may  seem  advisable  for  military 
reasons  to  change  that  around  and  build  two  battleships  and  four 
battle  cruisers.  He  has  the  absolute  right  and  power  to  do  that 
without  asking  further  approval  from  Parliament.  All  he  has  to 
do  is  to  report  back  that  he  has  made  that  change. 

Mr.  Garner.  Of  course,  under  that  process  you  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  determine  the  policy  of  the  Government.  Congress  no 
longer  determines  the  policy  of  the  Navy  Department.  For  instance, 
the  illustration  you  gave  a  minute  ago,  if  we  appropriated  $50,000,000 
or  $00,000,000  or  $100,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  building  battle- 
ships and  cruisers,  and  later  on  you  should  determine  to  use  $25,000,- 

000  of  that  to  build  dry  docks  or  machine  shops  or  something  of  that 
kind,  under  your  arrangement  that  could  be  done? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  Although  Congress  in  considering  that  matter  might 
not  have  given  its  consent  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Boosevelt.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  so  you  take  away  from  Congress  the*  duty  of 
forming  the  policy  of  the  Government  with  reference  to  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Boosevelt.  Not  at  all;  though  undoubtedly  this  means  the 
giving  up  of  the  exercise  of  certain  minor  powers  which  Congress 
has  used  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Garner.  At  one  time,  if  I  recall,  we  had  in  the  Navy  bill — 

1  believe  it  was  in  the  Navy  bill — a  provision  whereby  you  could 
transfer  10  per  cent.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  Navy  bill, 
but  in  some  bill  we  had  in  Congress,  and  the  matter  was  thoroughly 
discussed  in  the  House  at  the  time  and  we  thought  that  the  policy 
of  the  Government  as  outlined  by  Congress  would  not  be  materially 
changed  by  permitting  10  per  cent  to  be  transferred  from  one  pur- 
pose to  another. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  was  the  agricultural  bill. 

Mr.  Garner.  It  was  one  of  the  bills.  Mr.  Hawley  suggests  the 
agricultural  bill. 

Mr.  Boosevelt.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  remember  at  that  time  there  was  quite  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  that  matter  in  the  House  and  the  final  conclusion,  a< 
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I  recall  it,  was  that  Congress  granted  that  power  upon  the  theory 
that  10  per  cent  transferred  would  not  enable  the  department  to 
change  the  policy  as  outlined  by  Congress. 

I  see  the  force  of  your  suggestion  where  a  great  deal  of  economy 
can  be  gotten,  but  you  must  recall,  Mr.  Secretary,  Congress  might 
not  always  be  in  accord  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  deter- 
mining a  policy. 

Mr.  Boosevelt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  it  would  enable  him  to  do  something  that  prob- 
ably Congress,  or  the  people  whom  Congress  represents,  would  not 
want  to  do. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  that  probably  could  be  taken  care  of  by 
a  very  few  broad  clauses  in  the  appropriation  bill.  For  instance, 
if  the  Congress  in  some  particular  year  decided  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  add  any  more  capital  ships  to  the  Navy  that  particular 
year,  they  could  very  well  state  in  that  clause  that  no  part  of  thi> 
appropriation  should  be  used  for  the  building  of  additional  capital 
ships.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  negative  way  of  putting  it,  which 
is  far  preferable  to  the  present  affirmative  method,  which,  after  all 
has  been  in  existence  ever  since  the  Navy  Department  started,  by 
which  we  are  told  that  we  can  build  an  addition  to  the  power  plant 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  but  we  all  know  if  that  goes  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  is  going  to  have  some  equivalent. 

I  am  somewhat  drastic  on  this,  and  I  am  not  talking  alxmt  any 
specific  detail  of  the  Navy  Department,  but  the  Government's  gen- 
eral method  of  making  the  appropriation.  From  the  business  point 
of  view  it  is  all  wrong. 

Now  you  take  the  growing  up  of  the  Navy  Department,  that  i< 
to  say,  the  shore  establishments  that  are  appropriated  for  from  year 
to  year.  They  have  grown  up  just  like  Topsy.  We  have  added  a 
little  building  over  in  this  yard  this  year,  and  another  little  build- 
ing over  there,  and  then  the  next  year  we  have  added  another  little 
building  off  in  that  corner  of  the  yard,  and  another  in  another 
corner  of  that  yard.  As  a  result  the  Navy  Department's  repair 
plants  are  relatively  inefficient.  We  are  saddled  with  the  thing  and 
to  improve  things  at  this  time  would  take  very  drastic  action. 

Mr.  Madden.  How  would  the  suggestion  you  make  improve  that  t 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  it  would  improve  it  in  this  way:  If  we 
had  a  broad  general  policy,  a  budget  working  through  a  proper 
budget  system  of  committees,  we  could  come  to  Congress  and  say. 
"Now,  here  is  a  broad  general  plan  based  on  a  20-year  program; 
that  plan  calls  for  the  elimination  of  certain  navy  yards,  certain 
plants  all  over  the  country;  it  provides  for  the  dismantling  of  other 
plants  and  the  selling  of  the  land,  and  it  provides  for  the  building 
up  of  certain  new  plants  on  absolutely  modern  lines  to  take  the  place* 
of  some  of  those  which  are  scrapped."  Now,  for  instance,  a  plan 
of  that  kind  might  call  for  the  expenditure  of  $500,000,000  over  a 
period  of  years.  Congress  could,  through  a  budget  system,  have  s 
perspective  of  the  whole  business  organization  as  planned  by  the 
Navy  Department  for  20  years.  It  could  say,  "All  right:  we  are 
willing  to  let  you  take  the  first  step  in  that  plan.  Instead  of 
appropriating  the  little  items  here,  there,  and  the  other  place,  this 
year  we  will  eliminate  all  of  the  items  in,  let  us  say,  two  or  three 
of  these  plants  which  it  is  proposed  to  scrap,  and  we  will  give  yon 
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$25,000,000  to  substitute  a  modern  plant  for  these  two  or  three 
which  von  are  going  to  scrap." 

In  the  long  run,  that  is,  in  your  20  years  under  this  particular 
example,  you  would  not  only  come  out  square  through  increased 
efficiency,  out  you  would  have  plants  from  1  to  20  years  old,  instead 
of  plants  that  average  about  75  to  100  years  old. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  you  are  speaking  now  of  the  business  end  of 
the  Navy.  Now,  in  a  general  law  you  have  to  apply  that  to  all  the 
departments? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  are  you  going  to  take  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of 
Labor?  For  instance,  I  recall  very  recently  the  Department  of 
Labor  asked  for  $14,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  forming  bureaus. 
Congress  finally  wound  up  by  giving  them  $400,000.  Now,  if  you 
permitted  the  Labor  Department  to  transfer  from  one  fund  to 
another,  it  might  deem  that  service  of  such  great  value  to  the  coun- 
try that  it  would  transfer  from  various  funds  into  that  fund,  whereas 
Congress  did  not  think  that  was  worth  so  much  to  the  country  as 
the  Labor  Pepartment  indicated  it  thought.  So  the  general  law 
must  apply  to  all  the  different  departments,  and  the  law  that  might 
apply  from  a  business  standpoint  to  your  department  might  not 
apply  with  equal  efficiency  to  the  Agricultural  Department  or  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  or  even  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  the  qualification  that  I  made  on  this  plan 
for  the  transfer  of  funds  ought  to  save  the  situation.  In  other 
words,  I  would  not  give  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  transfer  funds  all  alone.  I  would 
require  him  to  come  up  to  some  joint  committee  of  Congress  and  get 
authority  before  he  made  the  transfer;  but  I  would  not  require  him 
to  come  to  both  Houses  and  get  congressional  authority. 

The  Chairman.  The  sundry  civil  bill  this  year  carries  $7,300,000 
for  reclamation  service.  That  amount  is  appropriated  for  various 
projects.  After  all  the  projects  are  described,  and  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation  for  each  project  is  named,  then  there  follows: 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall  be  interchangeable  for  expendi- 
tures on  the  reclamation  projects  named,  but  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  it 
shall  be  added  to  the  amount  appropriated  for  any  one  of  said  projects. 

Now,  as  I  understand  you,  you  would  remove  the  limit  en- 
tirely? 

Mr.  Eoosbvelt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Allow  them  to  make  transfers  to  any  project 
named  in  the  appropriation  or  to  a  project  not  named  in  the  bill, 
so  long  as  it  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  some 
committee  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes;  some  check,  in  other  words,  provided  by 
Congress  without  requiring  absolutely  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Madden.  Your  thought  was,  as  I  got  it,  that  the  advisability 
of  permitting  the  transfer  of  funds  up  to  the  total  limit  of  the 
appropriation  .for  any  item  to  another  item  was  because  of  the 
economy  that  would  result  from  the  transfer,  but  I  further  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  if  you  had  decided,  say,  to  build  a  power  plant 
at  Portsmouth*  and  finally  changed  your  mind  about  it  and  de- 
cided to  build  it  at  Charleston,  that  you  could  take  away  the  facil* 
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would  you  place  the  responsibility  of 
I  reporting  it  to  the  Congress? 
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ties  that  you  intended  originally  to  build  at  Portsmouth  and  spend 
money  on  it  at  another  place.     How  would  that  establish  economy! 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  this  way :  We  would  not  seek  to  transfer  the 
funds  from  Portsmouth  to,  say,  Charleston,  unless  we  were  con- 
vinced that  Charleston  was  a  oetter  place  to  carry  on  these  par- 
ticular operations.  Then,  also,  I  think  if  we  had  a  budget  system, 
with  the  improvement  in  the  public  service  which  I  think  we  all  be- 
lieve has  gone  on  during  the  past  15  or  20  years — I  think  the  running 
of  the  department  is  distinctly  better  than  it  used  to  be  in  the  old 
days — with  that  budget  system  I  think  there  would  be  more  coop- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  departments  in  the  actual  saving  of  money. 
For  instance,  there  will  be  a  greater  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Navy  Department,  if  they  found  that  the  power  plant  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  was  not  necessary  to  cut  it  out  altogether  and  not  build  it, 
than  they  would  feel  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Madden.  On   whom 
formulating  the  budget  and 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Personally,  I  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  has  so  many  Huties  that  it  would 
be  physically  impossible  to  ask  him  in  person  to  coordinate  the 
estimates  of  the  various  departments  into  the  budget;  that  no  one 
department  should  be  asked  to  do  it,  no  one  administrative  depart- 
ment; but  that  some  separate  lx>dy  or  individual,  directly  under  the 
President  himself,  should  be  charged  with  coordinating  the  various 
estimates  into  one  budget  and  transmitting  it  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Madden.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  would  place  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  President? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Indirectly :  but  I  would  give  him  machinery  which 
he  has  not  got  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Madden.  Is  it  your  idea  that  if  the  President  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  coordinating  the  recommendations  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  had  the  machineiy  with  which  to  execute  the  power  of 
coordination  that  it  would  tend  to  interest  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments and  the  heads  of  the  bureaus  in  so  formulating  their  esti- 
mates of  the  need  as  to  institute  an  economy  in  the  various  depart- 
ments? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  so  distinctly,  and  I  think  that  one  of  the 
first  results  would  be  that  this  budget  officer,  through  the  President, 
would  discover  that  at  the  present  time  a  great  deal  of  duplication 
is  going  on  in  the  work  of  the  different  departments;  that,  as  this 
committee  has  found,  you  will  sometimes  find  two  or  three  differ- 
ent departments  doing  practically  the  same  work. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  would  not  give  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the 
bureau  to  furnish  the  President  information  upon  which  he  could 
base  a  conclusion  the  power  to  say  to  the  department  heads  that 
they  must  cease  the  practice  of  duplication,  would  you? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  that  power  must  rest  in  the  Pivsident 
himself. 

Mr.  Madden.  But  you  would  give  them  power  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation by  means  of  which  the  President  could-  in  his  Cabinet 
meeting  call  the  attention  of  the  Cabinet  officers  to  it  and  insist  on 
their  acting  accordingly? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes;  of  course,  a  great  many  of  these  chan*^ 
■~ould  require  legislation,  but  the  estimates  could  be  submitted.  I 
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take  it — the  budgets  could  be  submitted  in  the  form  of  the  legislation' 
desired. 

Mr.  Madden.  Would  you  say  that  you  favor  the  coordination  of 
all  the  recommendations  from  all  the  departments  in  a  single  bill 
so  that  Congress  might  have  a  photograph  of  the  needs  of  the 
various  departments  before  it  when  it  began  the  consideration  of 
the  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  so  absolutely,  as  far  as  possible.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  cases  where  that  would  not  be  a  possible  thing. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  the  case  of  projects  that  require  new  legislation, 
do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  have  the  legislation  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  it  could  be  submitted  in  two  ways:  The 
first  way  under  the  old  form  of  appropriations,  and  the  second  under 
the  new  proposed  form,  with  the  legislation  necessary  tacked  on  as 
a  paragraph.     For  instance 

Mr.  Temple.  You  would  then  put  the  legislation  and  the  appro- 
priation to  put  it  into  effect  in  the  same  bill? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes;  I  would  submit  the  budget  in  two  forms, 
one  in  a  form  that  would  conform  to  the  existing  law  and  the  other 
in  a  form  conforming  to  the  proposed  changes  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Temple.  But  with  the  legislation  and  the  appropriation  in 
the  same  bill? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes;  for  the  simplification  of  the  matter  to  Con- 
gress, that  is  all.  To  make  it  clear,  for  instance,  to  give  you  an  ex- 
ample, there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  agitation  about  the  Coast 
Guard,  as  to  whether  the  Coast  Guard  should  be  under  the  Navy 
Department  in  time  of  peace.  If  the  President  should  decide  that 
in  his  judgement  the  Coast  Guard  should  be  under  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  time  of  peace,  he  should  submit  the  budget  in  two 
forms — in  one  form  the  appropriations  for  the  Coast  Guard  would  be 
under  the  Treasury  Department,  and  in  the  other  it  would  be  under 
the  Navy  Department  with  the  legislative  paragraph  placing  it  there. 

Mr.  Temple.  What  I  was  thinking  about  is  this,  that  since  all  leg- 
islation requires  an  appropriation  to  put  it  into  effect,  if  you  put  the 
legislation  and  the  appropriation  into  the  same  bill  you  would  only 
have  one  bill  in  the  whole  session  of  Congress?     * 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  is  it ;  yes. 

Mr.  Temple.  And  there  would  not  be  any  other  business  to  do 
than  to  pass  that  one  bill  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Garner.  There  is  one  other  fault  in  that,  too,  that  has  been 
suggested  by  some  gentlemen  wTho  have  appeared  here.  When  you 
put  in  the  general  appropriation  bill  a  change  of  general  policy  you 
may  cause  a  man  to  vote  against  the  bill  where  he  does  not  frt^or  the 
change  of  policy  but  would  be  glad  to  vote  to  sustain  the  Govern- 
ment, so  you  would  not  have  a  reflection  of  the  views  of  the  Members 
on  it.     That  would  be  one  difficulty. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  would  be  one  difficulty.  But  Members 
could  record  themselves  in  the  votes  on  the  separate  items. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  budgetary  reform  that  the  appropriations  for  the  Govern- 
ment's service  for  a  year  should  be  placed  in  the  same  bill  along  with 
the  legislation  necessary  to  raise  any  additional  revenue  for  that 
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Mr.  Eoosevelt.  I  take  it  that  most  of  the  budgetary  rdform  bilk 

J  rear?  *      ^ 

lave  favored  recommendations  as  to  the  means  of  raising  the  revenue 
to  pay  them.    Personally  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  necessity  for  having  them  in  one  tiill  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for,  it  personally.  They 
are  such  very  foreign  subjects  to  each  other,     t 

Mr.  Madden.  But  you  would  be  required  to  know  the-iimount  of 
revenue  against  which  you  were  appropriating? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes ;  and  by  having  all  your  appropriations  in  one 
general  bill  you  would  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  gentfgmen  tht 
morning  that  the  Wa}Ts  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Lipase  would 
become  a  useless  and  worthless  appendage  of  the  House  and  might 
well  be  abolished.  ^»«^r 

Mr.  Hawley.  We  are  going  to .  introduce  a  witness  to  say  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  'aright  to  be  abolished  for  the  sain? 
reason.  ■*  ,:.*- 

Mr.  Garner.  A  better  illustration  of  that  policy- would  be  thi<: 
Take  Mr.  Madden  and  myself.  We  would  agree,  I  think,  on  i\\c 
policy  of  this  Government,  but  could  not  get  together  on  the  manner 
of  raising  the  revenue,  so  we  could  not  get  together  on  the  bill.  We 
must  have  them  separate,  because  the  conduct  of  the  Government  i* 
a  business  proposition,  whereas  the  raising  of  the  revenue  is  * 
political  issue. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes.  There  is  no  political  issue  as  to  how 
the  different  departments  should  be  run  and  very  little  a«s  to  how 
the  appropriations  should  be  made,  but  there  is  a  very  great  political 
issue  as  to  the  raising  of  the  revenue. 

There  is  another  feature  in  the  change  of  the  present  appropria- 
tion that  I  would  like  to  bring  out,  and  that  is  the  language  of  it. 
The  present  headings,  in  the  annual  appropriation  bill,  are  entirely 
out  of  accord  with  any  system  of  accounting.  In  other' words,  when 
we  get  an  appropriation  item  in  the  appropriation  bill  we  find  it 
necessary  to  change  it  all  around,  divide  it  up  to  fit  our  accounting 
system.  Our  accounting  system  is  not  as  perfect  as  it  might  be, 
but  it  is  a  whole  lot  more  perfect  than  if  we  tried  to  make  the  ac- 
counting system  conform  to  the  Naval  appropriation  bill  system. 

In  connection  with  that,  with  the  creation  of  a  budget  system  I 
believe  we  would  have  the  same  general  methods  of  accounting  in 
all  departments.  Following  that  you  would  have  the  language  of 
the  appropriations  so  drawn  as  to  conform  in  general  principle  to 
the  methods  of  accounting.  That  would  save  everybody  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  trouble,  and  incidentally  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing between  the  departments  and  Congressional  committees. 

Mr.  Temple.  Is  there  a  uniform  method  of  accounting  in  the  de- 
partments ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No  ;  there  is  not.  Each  department  has  a  different 
method  of  accounting. 

Mr.  Temple.  Then  there  is  hardly  one  bill  that  could  conform  to 
the  various  methods  of  accounting. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  departments  have  different  methods 
of  accounting  in  the  one  department. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Madden.  Then  what  you  want  is  to  reform  the  form  of  ac- 
counting more  than  to  reform  the  form  of  the  legislation? 

Mr.  Eoosevelt.  They  both  need  reforming.  The  budget  system, 
for  instance,  would  make  as  its  first  step  a  uniform  system  of  ac- 
counting in  each  department,  and  as  its  second  step  changing  the 
form  of  the  language  in  the  appropriation  bill  to  go  with  it. 

Mr.  Madden.  So  you  really  ought  to  take  the  first  step  in  reform- 
ing the  accounting  system? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes;  both  steps. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  now  where  a  large  sum  is  ap- 
propriated for  a  given  subject  under  your  system  of  accounting,  that 
is  divided  up  into  subdivisions? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  have  to  go  back  when  referring  to 
your  appropriation  and  explain  what  portion  of  it  went  for  one 
purpose  and  what  portion  went  to  another  purpose? 

Air.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whereas  the  better  plan  would  be  to  have  the 
appropriation  go  right  hand  in  hand  at  all  times  with  a  uniform 
system  of  accounting? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  account  is  kept,  then,  in  a  logical 
way? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes;  and  then  we  would  all  be  thinking  in  the 
same  terms,  instead  of  at  cross  purposes,  as  we  very  often  do  now. 

Mr.  Madden.  Going  back  to  where  we  left  off  a  few  moments  ago, 
if  you  pive  the  President  of  the  United  States  authority  to  correlate 
the  activities  of  the  departments,  and  through  the  organization  that 
he  would  surround  himself  with  he  was  able  to  supply  himself  with 
sufficient  information  to  decide  questions  of  policy  in  the  depart- 
ments, you  would  make  it  necessary  for  the  organization  with  which 
you  supply  him  to  go  into  the  departments  and  ascertain  the  needs 
of  each  department,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  so,  absolutely,  on  the  same  basis  illustrated 
by  going  one  step  down  the  line.  The  President  has  under  him  a 
great  many  departments,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  under  him 
a  great  many  bureaus  that  carry  out  different  kinds  of  work.  The 
one  lack  of  tW  Secretary  of  the  "Navy  at  the  present  time  is  a  proper 
inspection  system  under  him.  The  only  way  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  or  I  can  find  out  anything  about  the  workings  of  the  Navy 
Department  is  to  go  to  the  bureau  chief  in  charge  of  that  particular 
kind  of  work  and  ask  him  to  report  on  his  own  work.  Now,  that  is 
wrong.    It  is  wrong  in  principle. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  I  should  have  a  small,  compact 
inspection  force,  directly  under  our  orders,  that  we  could  send  first 
to  one  bureau  and  then  to  another,  with  authority  to  go  into  any- 
thing in  that  bureau  that  we  desired  and  dig  out  the  facts  for  us,  we 
being  responsible. 

In  the  same  way,  in  my  judgment,  that  principle  applies  in  the  case 
of  the  next  higher  step,  the  President.  He  ought  to  have,  probably, 
through  his  budgetary  organization  that  has  been  suggested,  the 
right  to  carry  on  inspection  in  any  branch  of  the  Government  that 
he  wanted  to  with  a  report  directly  to  him. 
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Now,  of  course,  that  would  be  considered  possibly  a  reflection  op 
Cabinet  officers,  but  it  ought  not  to  be.  It  is  just  common-sense  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is  not  any  reflection  on  a  Cabinet  officer  to  have 
the  President  give  him  directions  about  policies,  is  it? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Not  at  all ;  but  I  mean  the  President  ought  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  say  to  his  budget  man,  "  You  go  over  to  th& 
Navy  Department  and  dig  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing  out  for  me.*1 
That  man  ought  to  have  the  right  to  go  into  any  room  in  the  Stfj 
Department  that  he  wants  without  going  to  tne  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  Madden.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  the  Navy  Department  has 
no  such  organization  as  you  mention? 

Mr.  Eoosevelt.  We  have  no  such  organization.  | 

Mr.  Madden.  Why  not?    Is  not  that  the  fault  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is.    I  have  advocated  it  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  Madden.    It  could  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  bureau  system  that  exi&    | 
in  the  Navy  Department  and  has  existed  since  the  year  1.  \ 

Mr.  Madden.  Is  it  not  within  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  make  such  a  recommendation  to  Congress? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Madden.  Has  he  ever  made  any  such  recommendation! 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No;  I  believe  one  of  the  chief  reasons  is  that 
the  Navy  Department  is  operating  under  this  antiquated  bureau 
system  where  the  chief  of  the  bureau  is  responsible  to  Congress  under 
the  law  for  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  He  is  not  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Now,  that  is  a  very  curious  fact  thst 
is  not  very  generally  appreciated. 

Mr.  Madden.  Well,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  is  absolutely  true.  In  the  annual  appro- 
priation bill  you  give  so  much  money  to  the  Bureau  of  Construction 
and  Repair.  Admiral  Taylor,  under  the  law,  as  the  chief  of  that 
bureau,  is  responsible  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Madden.  And  who  appoints  him? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Preskti&nt,'  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  v 

Mr.  Madden.  But  he  is  appointed  upon  the  recorNPend*ti<m  °* 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Indirectly,  yes. 

Mr.  Madden.  Now,  has  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  no  iupl^1011 
over  that  man  ?  J  \ 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Only  this:  He  has  a  certain  amount  of  i  •  1 
tion  over  him,  but  through  the  force  of  custom  the  burea  f-1 
in  the  Navy  Department  and  in  the  other  departments  rpU 
always  have  resented  any  curtailment  of  what  they  consi<f€n''  a 
powers  given  them  by  Congress  to  spend  this  money.  Of  e  *"  *^ 
Secretary  can  direct  that  this,  that,  or  the  other  sum  shall11^  *' 
expended.  not 

Mr.  Madden.  Suppose  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  <|oeg 
with  the  policy  that  is  being  followed  by  a  chief  of  a  bureAii  °o^T 
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he  not  have  the  right  to  ascertain  what  exactly  is  being  done  by  this 
chief  and  then  call  the  chief  in  and  tell  him  what  his  policy  is  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Madden.  Has  he  got  that  right? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  has  the  right.    He  has  not  got  the  money. 

Mr.  Garner.  He  has  this  right,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  case  illus- 
trated. He  can  take  Admiral  Taylor  from  that  work  and  assign 
another  officer  to  it?  • 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes ;  if  it  came  to  a  crisis. 

Mr.  Garner.  Yes;  if  it  came  to  a  point  where  Admiral  Taylor 
was  not  conducting  the  bureau  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  he  could  remove  him  and  assign  another  officer  to  that 
work. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  is  true,  if  you  come  to  a  definite  case  of  that 
kind.  The  difficulty  is,  though,  that  when  the  average  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  Assistant  Secretary  come  into  the  office  they  are 
pretty  new  at  the  game,  and  are  saddled  with  a  system;  they  work 
along  with  that  system  for  a  while  while  they  learn  about  it,  and 
the  chances  are  that  during  a  short  term  of  office  they  will  not  make 
any  change. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Does  not  the  bureau  head  have  to  come  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  or  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  to 
expenditures  in  order  to  get  your  approval  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes;  they  have  to  come  up  for. our  approval,  but 
they  are  directly  responsible  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  do  you  mean  by  directly  responsible  to  Con- 
gress ?    I  do  not  get  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  There  is  legislation  on  that.  Do  you  know  [ad- 
dressing Commander  Auld]  ? 

Commander  Acld.  There  is  legislation  that  imposes  on  officers 
in  charge  of  bureaus  the  obligation  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  ex- 
penditure, etc. 

Mr,  Garner.  Of  course  there  is  a  general  statute  which  requires 

!rou  not  to  create  a  deficiency.    I  understand  that,  but  just  how  the 
lead  of  a  bureau  is  responsible  directly  to  Congress,  I  do  not  get 
in  my  mind. 
Commander  Auld.  He  usually  has  to  explain  his  estimates. 
Mr.  Garner.  You  mean  they  are  sometimes  here  for  the  purpose 
of  telling  the  committee  what  are  the  necessities  of  that  bureau  ? 
Commander  Auld.  Yes. 
Mr.  Garner.  Oh,  ves. 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  More  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  Navy  Department  is  requested  to  come  be- 
jurisfyrc  the  appropriations  committee  when  their  items  will  be  reached, 
^i  the  Secretary  or  the  Assistant  Secretary  designates  who  shall 
of  juriscf^  before  the  committee.  The  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
ireau  chiet^y  might  take  that  stand,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that 
resent  and  ^s  a  bureau  chief  to  come  before  the  committee. 
isider  tbfir  inlander  Auld.  I  think  perhaps  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  substituting 
course* tfc«  g  authority  of  the  bureau  chiefs  the  internal  situation;  that  is, 
liaJJ  fid  k    mcy  falls  under  the  authority  of  thg  bureau. 

•  Roosevelt.  Yes;  the  monev  falls  under  the  authoritv  of  the 
net  agre*    }.    For  instance,  if  we  want  to  buv  something  connected  with 
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the  equipment  of  a  ship,  while  it  can,  under  the  appropriations  of 
the  different  bureaus,  come  out  of  three  or  four  different  kinds  of 
appropriations,  each  bureau  chief  when  called  on  will  say,  "1  don't 
think  it  ought  to  come  out  of  my  bureau."  He  wants  to  save 
his  money  for  something  else.  "  Let  it  come  -out  of  some  other 
bureau."  And  the  result  is  some  friction  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
general  bureau  funds  in  regard  to  small  items. 

Mr.  Madden.  Well,  there  is  no  way  to  obviate  that  except  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  say,  "  This  is  what  is  going  to  be  done," 
is  there  ?    That  is  a  matter  of  administration  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes;  it  is  a  matter  partly  of  administration. 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  look  up  that  subject.  We 
all  feel  in  the  Navy  Department,  quite  frankly,  that  the  present 
bureau  system  concentrates  too  much  dog-in-the-manger  policy  on 
the  part  of  each  bureau  as  against  every  other  bureau;  that  they  are 
not  all  working  sufficiently  for  the  common  end  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  that  they  are  working  too  much  for  the  particular  good  of 
their  own  particular  bureau.  And  that  has  gone  on  through  ad- 
ministration after  administration.  It  has  been  the  history  of  the 
department  for  50  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  observations  you  are  making  are  interesting, 
Mr.  Secretary,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  or  any  of  its  com- 
mittees have  ever  taken  the  view  that  the  bureau  chief  was  responsible 
to  Congress,  but  rather  that  the  head  of  the  department  was  abso- 
lutely responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  department  and  the 
expenditure  of  every  dollar  that  is  spent  by  that  department,  and 
that  the  bureau  chief  owed  his  responsibility  primarily  to  the  head 
of  the  department  rather  than  to  Congress,  and  that  the  head  of  the 
department  would  be  held  responsible  to  Congress  for  the  expendi- 
tures of  any  appropriations. 

bfx.  Roosevelt.  That' may  have  been  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  but  I  think  I  am  quite  justified  in  saying  that  the  feeling 
in  the  Navy  itself  is  that  the  present  bureau  system  creates  friction 
because  of  the  control — how  much  it  is  a  legal  control  and  how  ninoli 
it  is  a  control  of  custom  I  do  not  know— of  the  different  bureau  chiefs, 
and  tends  to  a  lack  of  centralization. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  the  remedy  for  that  is  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  make  a  recommendation  to  Congress  for  legislation  "that 
will  put  him  in  control,  if  he  is  not  in  control,  but  I  think  he  is  m 
control  without  legislation. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Well,  the  legislation  that  would  come  closed  to 
putting  him  in  control  would  be  the  right  to  transfer  money  from 
one  appropriation  to  another  with  the  consent  of  a  committee  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  unwise  policy. 

Mr.  Garner.  Take  the  yards  and  docks  and  construction,  how  docs 
that  appear  in  the  books?  Is  that  credited  to  the  Navy  Department 
or  to  a  bureau? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  headed  "  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Re- 
pair,]' and  then  comes  a  succession  of  paragraphs  under  that  main 
heading. 
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Mr.  Garner.  Now,  is  that  fund  subject  to  requisition  by  the  head 
of  the  bureau  or  subject  to  requisition  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  subject  to  requisition  on  approval  of  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  and  later  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  it  must  have 
the  approval  of  the  chief  ot  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Garner.  Yes:  as  an  original  proposition? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  it  must  also  have  as  a  finality  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  skip  approval  of  the  chief 
of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  you  ought  not  to.  I  think  that  is  a  matter 
of  system  that  ought  to  be  followed  as  a  safeguard  to  the  proper 
expenditures  with  a  proper  understanding.  You  could  not  have  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  necessity  of  the  expenditure  if  the 
bureau  chief  were  not- required  to  originate  the  matter,  but  the  bur- 
eau chief  can  only  originate  and  recommend.  He  can  not  execute 
without  the  sanction  of  either  yourself  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
can  he? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes;  he  can.  The  expenditure  of  money  does 
not  require  under  the  law  the  actual  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  as  I  understand  it,  except  in  certain  cases.  In  other  words, 
the  bureau  chief,  unless  he  were  limited  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  by  executive  order,  could  go  ahead  and  spend  the  money. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  that  power  of  limit- 
ing him,  though? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  the  power  to 
give  the  order  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  put  your 
finger  on  the  difficulty  when  vou  spoke  of  the  custom  of  appointing 
a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  Secretary  of  War  from  civil  life  who, 
in  the  first  place,  knows  very  little  about  the  details  of  the  expendi- 
tures. He  must  rely  to  a  large  extent  on  the  technical  officers  under 
him  in  the  heads  of  his  bureaus,  and  by  the  time  he  goes  out  of 
office  he  becomes  himself  an  expert,  but  during  his  tenure  of  office 
he  has  had  to  rely  to  a  large  extent  on  the  bureau  chiefs,  and  that 
has  a  tendency  to  create  in  that  official  a  position  which  Congress 
really  never  intended  he  should  have. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  is  true.  That  brings  up  probably  the  best 
comparison  I  know  of,  and  that  is  with  the  British  system.  It  hap- 
pens to  work  in  England,  where  very  much  the  same  system  docs 
not  happen  to  work  in  France.  That  is,  a  system  of  permanent 
under  secretaries.  Now  in  England,  every  department  I  think  has 
a  staff — some  of  them  have  only  one  but  others  have  several — of 
permanent  under  secretaries,  who  are  men  who  have  come  in  there, 
perhaps  through  civil  service  or  perhaps  by  direct  appointment. 
They  are  appointed  more  the  way  judges  are  appointed;  that  is, 
because  of  eminent  qualifications  for  the  office.  They  hold  the  job 
(luring  good  behavior,  and  they  are  paid  an  adequate  salary.  In 
England  I  think  they  are  paid  as  high  as  $15,000  or  $20,000  a  year. 
The  cabinet  officers,  of  course,  inyEngland,  go  and  come  with  even 
greater  frequency  than  they  do  here.  The  under  secretary  is  a  man 
responsible  for  the  business  running  of  the  department.     Now  it 
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certainly  works  in  England.  I  consider  that  while  the  general 
British  business  methods  are  inferior  to  the  American,  the  business 
of  the  Government  is  on  the  whole  a  more  efficient  business  machine 
than  in  our  Government. 

Now,  take  the  other  side  of  it — I  want  to  be  fair  about  it — in 
France  they  have  a  bureaucratic  system ;  they  have  permanent  under- 
secretaries, or  whatever  they  call  them;  but  there  the  business  run- 
ning of  the  Government  is  far  less  efficient  than  it  is  with  us.  It  has 
fallen  into  what  they  complain  of  all  over  France — a  bureaucracy,  a 
permanent  class  in  the  community  that  always  go  in  for  Govern- 
ment jobs,  father  to  son,  right  down  the  line.    It  does  not  work. 

Of  course,  with  us — take  the  Navy  Department — out  of  the  thou- 
sands of  employees  we  have  got  here  in  Washington,  a  boy  goes  in 
there  at  the  age  of  19  or  21  as  a  clerk  or  stenographer  or  messenger, 
and  if  he  lives  to  be  old  eiough  and  has  enough  luck  he  will  find 
open  to  himself  about  six  or  eight  positions  that  pay  $2,400  a  year  and 
one  position  that  pays  $#,000  a  year.  That  is  all  he  can  ever  look  for- 
ward to. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No  matter  how  efficient  he  is? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No  matter  how  efficient  he  is.  There  are  positions 
you  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  and  that  is  all,  that  pay 
over  $2,200  a  year.    That  is  the  top. 

Mr.  Temple.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  lose  many  such  men  by  out«ride 
corporations,  business  corporations,  overbidding  the  Government  X 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  would  say  offhand  that  we  lose  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  efficient  men. 

Mr.  Temple.  By  corporations  outside  overbidding  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes;  and  largely  because  they  are  men  who  seek 
outside  chances,  who  have  the  initiative  and  ambition  to  get  out.  Of 
course,  once  in  a  while  we  strike  an  extraordinarily  efficient  Govern- 
ment employee  who  is  willing  to  stay  in  for  the  low  pay,  but  it  is  the 
exception. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  belief  is,  then,  that  we  need  a 
law  to  compel,  for  instance,  the  Navy  Department  to  be  more  eco- 
nomical and  less  extravagant? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  you  need  a  different  system. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  understand ;  but  is  it  not  true,  now,  that  the  Secre- 
tary and  Assistant  Secretary  and  different  officials  can  get  together 
and  see  whether  vou  are  spending  too  much  money  or  whether 
you  have  too  many  employees?  Could  you  not  do  that  I  Now,  if  the 
"Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  officials  of  the  Navy  really  want  to 
cut  down  appropriations  for  the  Navy,  could  they  not  do  it  now  with- 
out any  law  ? 

Mr/RoosEVELT.  They  could  not  do  it  now  unless  Congress  went 
halfway  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Congress  has  been  going  more  than  halfway,  because 
you  will  notice  for  the  last  10  or  15  years  Congress  has  cut  down  the 
estimates  for  the  Navy  Department  on  their  different  programs  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  total  figures  of  estimates, 
whether  they  are  cut  down  or  increased. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Then  why  can  not  the  officials  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment eliminate  those  things  that  are  not  necessary  things  which  re- 
quire appropriations  which  are  not  necessary  ?  Congress  can  not  do 
it  unless  we  can  get  the  proof  from  the  Navy  Department.  Ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  $100  of  money  that  is  appropriated  for  the  Navy 
Department  comes  through  demands  of  the  Navy  Department.  Now, 
you  tell  us  that  you  need  so  many  ships  to  be  built.  Well,  now,  we 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  you  need  jt.  We  must  get  it  from  you. 
You  tell  us  you  need  so  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  this  bureau.  Why,  Congress  are  not  experts  and  are  not 
in  the  bureau.  Now,  you  must  bring  evidence  down  here,  and  you 
do  bring  evidence  down  here.  You  demand  such  an  appropriation. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  or  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  with 
respect  to  your  department,  examines  the  officials  who  come  down 
closely,  with  a  view  to  reducing  as  much  as  possible.  Now,  why 
could  not  that  be  started  right  in  the  Navy  Department?  Take  the 
repairing.  Now,  you  come  down  and  ask  for  so  many  million  dol- 
lars. Congress  does  not  know  half  as  much  about  it  as  you  gentle- 
men, and  Congress  must  rely  for  the  accurate  information  on  you 
gentlemen.  Now,  if  you  ask  for  so  many  million  dollars  for  repair- 
ing, if  there  is  any  cut  that  can  be  made  in  that  where  economy  can 
be  practiced  in  those  estimates,  where  should  the  suggestion  of 
economy  come  from  ?  It  should  start  with  the  gentlemen  in  the  Navy 
Department.  Now,  why  do  you  not  have  some  system  whereby  you 
gentlemen  will  balance  the  accounts  with  the  different  bureaus  and 
see  whether  or  not  you  can  eliminate  this  or  that  ? 

I  am  for  a  budget  system,  and  the  law  now  will  not  make  you,  and 
you  gentlemen  will  not  do  it  without  a  law,  and  I  am  for  a  law  to  make 
all  the  departments  cut  down  to  the  bone.  But  it  strikes  me  that  the 
departments  can  do  it  now  if  they  really  want  to  do  it. 

&Ir.  Roosevelt.  I  think  the  departments  undoubtedly  could  be  im- 
proved by  their  own  initiative.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  But 
they  would  not  get  very  far  without  new  legislation. 

Tfhe  Chairman.  Tate  the  question,  Mr.  Secretary,  with  regard  to 
promotions  in  the  Navy.  Is  not  that  the  fault  largely  of  the  naval 
policy  that  would  bring  in  men  in  the  naval  service  rather  than  taking 
civilians  and  providing  for  the  promotion  of  civilians  in  the  offices 
here  in  Washington  ?  And  as  long  as  you  have  the  policy  that  you 
are  now  maintaining  of  having  those  more  responsible  positions  filled 
by  officers  in  the  Navy  there  is  no  opporunity  given  for  the  promotion 
of  a  man  in  civil  life  who  grows  up  in  the  department? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  answer  to  that,  of  course,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  the  War  Department  also,  are  necessarily  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  departments  of  the  Government ;  that  is,  they 
are  aiming  at  the  proper  carrying  on  of  a  military  machine.  Neces- 
sarily that  is  what  we  have  them  for. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  is,  in  case  of  war.  That  means  that  we  must 
maintain  in  time  of  peace  some  semblance  of  the  war  method  of 
doing  things. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  So  that  when  we  get  into  war  there  would  not  be  a 
tremendous  turn  over  in  the  method. 
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Now,  you  take  the  case  of  the  bureau  chiefs.  I  think  the  bureau 
chiefs,  without  question,  ought  to  remain  naval  officers,  and  instead 
of  giving  that  bureau  chief,  who  has  the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  a 
chief  clerk  who  gets  $2,400  a  year,  I  should  give  him  a  chief  clerk 
who  gets  $5,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  have  him  a  naval  officer? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No;  I  would  have  him  a  civilian,  and  I  should 
have  him  a  $5,000  civilian  instead  of  a  $2,400  civilian.  I  would  have 
him  a  good  business  man  who  would  be  the  close  business  adviser 
of  that  naval  officer  who  is  the  chief  of  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  did  that,  would  you  not  be  confronted, 
right  at  the  outset  when  you  came  to  your  appointments,  with  this 
situation :  We  will  say  here  was  Sam  Smith,  of  New  York.  He  wis 
a  very  efficient  man  throughout  the  campaign.  He  knows  how  to 
handle  that  county  and  that  district,  and  instead  of  taking  John 
Jones,  who  was  a  hard-working,  ambitious  fellow  and  who  hadgrown 
up  in  the  service,  and  promoting  him,  you  would  take  Sam  Smith 
and  put'  him  in  because  of  his  political  service.  Is  not  that  what  too 
often  happens? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Oh,  absolutely.  But  if  we  could,  in  getting  the* 
civilians  in,  do  what  we  did  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  which  was 
to  go  out  and  get  civilian  experts,  because  they  were  experts,  and  not 
because  they  were  Democrats  or  Republicans,  and  keep  those  men, 
wo  would  do  mighty  well.  Now,  just  take  one  or  two  examples,  from 
the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  which  needed  a  transportation 
expert  to  handle  the  enormous  shipments  of  materials  or  various 
kinds  on  the  railroads  of  this  country.  They  went  out  and  got  an 
excellent  railroad  man,  one  of  the  best  of  the  younger  railroad  execu- 
tives, brought  him  in  there,  and  he  did  perfectly  splendid  service  for 
two  years.  Of  course,  he  is  out  now.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  have 
that  man  in  time  of  peace.  I  have  not  yet  discovered  whether  he  is 
a  Kepublican  or  a  Democrat.    I  have  not  asked. 

Mr.  Temple.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  not  those  men  developed  in  the 
business  which  goes  on  outside  the  department?  What  I  mean  to 
ask  is  this :  Is  there  enough  transportation  business,  say,  within  the 
department  to  develop  a  man  who  will  be  equal  to  the  man  whose 
sole  business  is  transportation  in  connection  with  our  railroad  work, 
or  will  you  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  always  going  outside  in 
times  of  emergency  to  get  men  who  have  had  the  practical  business 
training  outside?  * 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Of  course,  as  a  general  matter,  I  am  in  favor  of 
civil  service,  but  I  think  I  have  always  felt  that  civil  service  is  not 
always  the  final  answer;  that  we  should  develop,  through  civil  serv- 
ice, as  far  as  possible,  but  where  civil  service  does  not  provide  the 
highest  quality  of  efficiency,  we  should  go  outside. 

Mr.  Temple.  It  cures  certain  abuses,  but  does  not  always  create 
the  highest  efficiency? 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  fto. 

Mr.  Madden.  Is  there  any  encouragement  to  the  men  who  come  in 
through  the  civil  service  to  feel  that  if  they  do  develop  ability  then* 
is  a  chance  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Of  course,  now,  there  is  no  chance.  The  result  is 
that  most  of  the  efficient  men  or  men  who  are  later  on  going  to  be 
efficient  get  out  during  the  early  days  of  their  stay  in  Washington. 
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Mr.  Madden.  If  they  do  not  get  out  in  the  early  days,  they  will 
not  get  out  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madden.  They  get  rusty. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Get  in  a  rut. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  feel  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  system  which  you  have  described  will  bring  about  some 
of  these  reforms  and  economies  that  aue  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  undoubtedly  it  will  open  the  door  to  a 
great  many  changes  which  eventually  are  going  to  be  made  in  the 
running  of  the  United  States  Government.  I  consider  the  budget 
system  as  the  entering  wedge  and  I  believe  that  20  years  from  now 
those  of  us  who  are  alive  are  going  to  look  back  on  this  period  of  run- 
ning the  Government  as  the  dark  ages,  there  are  going  to  be  so  many 
changes,  and  I  think  the  next  great  step  is  to  put  the  Government  on 
a  business  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  not  do  this,  Mr.  Secretary — will  it  not  bring 
right  to  the  President's  attention  very  soon  after  it  is  installed  the 
inefficiency  in  a  certain  department,  and  that  department  then 
knows  that  it  is  on  trial  and  that  unless  it  can  bring  about  the  effi- 
ciencies that  the  President  sees  are  necessary,  there  are  likely  to  be 
some  changes  in  the  head  of  the  department,  and  that  that  will  pro- 
duce a  healthy  condtion  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  executive  in 
each  of  the  Executive  departments  to  make  his  department  a  model 
for  efficiency  and  economy  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  so  absolutely. 

Mr.  Madden.  Suppose  we  had  an  organization  responsible  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  organization 
which  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  to  the  President  in  case  we  pass  this 
legislation,  which  enables  him  to  ascertain  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  You  mean  a  sort  of  glorified  investigating  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Madden.  Through  which  the  Congress  might  be  informed 
through  an  auditor  general  or  an  organization  under  him  of  the  lax 
methods  employed  in  any  department,  wouldn't  that  have  a  tendency 
to  make  the  head  of  the  department  defend  his  administration  before 
the  public ;  and,  if  it  did,  would  not  that  cure  the  evil  that  you  have 
suggested? 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  Of  course,  that  runs  into  the  question  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  legislative  and  administrative  branches,  as  to  how 
far  the  legislative  branch  should  go  in  assisting  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affaire  of  the  administrative  branch. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  would  assist  in  conducting 
them,  but  merely  enabling  us  to  get  information  to  enable  us  to 
criticize  and  thereby  compel  the  other  men  to  defend. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  creation  of  a  budget  system 
directly  under  the  President,  with  a  complete  reform  of  the  account- 
ing system,  would  give  Congress  all  the  facts,  in  simple  terms,  that 
average  laymen,  as  all  of  us  are,  could  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  Congress  also  get  those  facts  through 
the  establishment  of  the  third  step  that  you  have  described? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  committee  s 

The  Chairman.  The  committee. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that! 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Well,  I  have  very  little  to  say  in  regard  to  that, 
because  in  the  case  of  the  Navy  Department  after  the  expenditure  is 
made,  of  course,  the  audit  is  through  the  Treasury  Department  It 
is  out  of  our  care. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  have  an  auditor  in  the  Navy  Department! 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  We  have  an  Auditor  for  the  Navy  Department 

Mr.  Madden.  Under  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Temple.  But  he  is  in  the  Treasury  Department  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Temple.  Your  accounts  pass  through  his  hands  and  then  to 
the  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Departments 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No. 

Commander  Auld.  He  is  primarily  responsible  to  the  comptroller. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  your  administrative  auditor  in  your 
own  department? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes;  in  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  mentioned  several  times  the 
necessity  of  legislation  to  accomplish  certain  reforms  in  the  Navy 
Department.  In  such  have  you  had  in  mind  the  establishment  of  a 
budget  system? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

Mr.  IIawley.  And  additional  legislation? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Of  course,  if  the  budget  system  were  not  to  go 
through,  I  would  advocate  a  complete  change  in  the  wording  of  the 
naval  appropriations  bill,  which  is  now  handled  by  the  Naval  Affair? 
Committee,  so  as  to  make  the  language,  as  I  stated  before,  conform  to 
the  Navy  Department's  system  of  amounting. 

Mr.  JIawtley.  That  was  the  legislation  you  had  in  mind? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes;  that  would  be  a  kind  of  legislation  which 
could  be  put  through  even  if  the  budget  system  were  not  estab- 
lished.   That  would  improve  things. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  thought  you  made  some  reference  to  legislation 
that  would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  greater  authority  iu 
controlling  his  bureau? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes;  I  have  no  definite  recommendation  on  that 
except  the  broad  theory  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ought  to 
have  directly  under  him  an  inspection  system. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  explained  that  a  moment  ago? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  have  vou  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  about  the 
relative  value  of  lump-sum  ancl  specific  appropriations,  with  a  view 
to  securing  economv  and  efficiency? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  the  matter  is  best  illustrated  by  the  pres- 
ent form  of  that  section  of  the  naval  appropriation  bill  which  re- 
lates to  public  words  in  the  navy  yards.  As  I  said  before,  we  all 
know  how  the  bill  is  worked  out.  First,  general  recommendations 
of  the  department  that  this  building  be  put  up  in  one  place,  and  a 
fire  system  be  put  up  in  another1  place,  and  a  water  system  in  a 
third  place,  a  sewer  system  in  a  fourth  place.  Those  are  our  best 
guesses,  nearly  a  year  before  the  bill  goes  into  effect.  After  it 
joes  into  Congress  the  Naval   Affairs  Committer  holds  lon<r  hw- 
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ings  and  sometimes  cut  out  what  we  regard  as  the  more  essential 
items  and  sometimes  %lso  tacks  on  items  which  we  do  not  think 
are  particularly  essential.  That,  of  course,  is  the  old  system  of 
everybody  trying  to  get  what  he  can  for  his  own  district,  frankly. 
And  the  result  is  that  we  are  bound  to  carry  out  the  times,  item 
by  item,  whether  when  the  time  comes  they  are  advisable  of  not. 
It  prevents  us  also— it  has  a  psychological  effect — it  prevents  us 
from  putting  in  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
navy  yards  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Madden.  Do  you  mean  to  state  to  the  committee  that  you 
are  bound  to  expend  the  money  if  it  is  appropriated,  whether  you 
consider  it  advisable  or  not? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  so,  yes.  For  instance,  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  puts  in  a  new  item  for  a  power  house  at  Portsmouth,  for 
example,  or  at  New  Orleans,  that  item  not  having  been  particularly 
pressed  by  the  Navy  Department.  We  feel  that  as  long  as  we  have 
got  the  money  it  will  help  out  in  that  particular  yard,  though  it  is 
not  very  essential ;  we  would  much  rather  have  the  money  to  spend 
for  some  other  purpose  elsewhere,  but  as  long  as  Congress  has  put 
it  in  we  will  build  the  power  house. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  would  rather  do  that  when  you  know  you  do 
not  need  the  improvements  than  to  turn  the  money  back  into  the 
Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  We  have  to;  it  is  practically  a  direction  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Madden.  It  is  not  exactly  a  direction,  is  it? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  comes  pretty  close  to  it*  especially  when  we  are 
coming  up  to  Congress  with  the  requests  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Madden.  We  place  the  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  depart- 
ment with  the  right  to  use  it  in  case  the  exigency  demands  it,  but  I 
would  not  think  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  the  department  to  ex- 
pend the  money  if  the  expenditure  of  it  was  that  much  waste. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  impression  of  the  Navy  Department  that 
it  could  not  make  good  with  Congress  if  it  should  come  back  and 
*ay:  "Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  appropriation  bill  carried  $100,000 
for  a  power  house  at  Portsmouth.  We  saw  that  we  could  get  along 
without  that  power  house  and  have  $100,000  left."  Do  you  think 
the  committee  would  resent  that? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  the  committees,  on  the  whole,  would  resent 
it  if  we  did  it  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  they  wold  give  you 
$150,000  for  some  other  work  in  some  other  place,  wherever  you 
suggested. 

Mr.  Tatlor.  But,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  Naval  appropriation  bill 
such  matters  as  you  just  mentioned,  about  the  power  house,  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  puts  in  itself,  and  you  do  not  particularly 
demand,  is  that  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  bill? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Is  it  one  one-hundredth  part  of  1  per  cent? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Not  in  itself;  but  the  aggregate  of  all  those  dif- 
ferent items,  building  up  this  yard  a  little  bit  this  vear  and  another 
yard  a  little  bit  next  year.  What  do  you  get?  You  get  an  ineffi- 
cient yard. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Take  the  appropriation  of  this  fiscal  year.  I  think 
we  gave  you  several  million  dollars  less  thaH  you  asked  for.  Sow, 
of  that  appropriation  bill  that  became  law,  what  will  the  itenre 
amount  to  that  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  put  in  over  the  protect 
of  the  Navy  Department? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  They  did  not  put  in  any  over  the  protest  of  the 
Navy  Department. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  against  the  recommendation  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, then. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Of  course,  we  have  always  been  glad  to  get  any- 
thing we  could  get. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  view  of  what  you  said  a  moment  ago,  that  the 
committee  sometimes  struck  out  items  that  you  considered  very  im- 
portant and  tacked  on,  I  think  the  phrase  was,  items  you  considered 
of  no  importance 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Of  very  little  importance. 

Mr.  Temple.  Do  they  tack  on  items  very  often? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Almost  every  year. 

Mr.  Temple.  Do  you  find  that  ordinarily  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  There  are  generally  in  the  bill  a  dozen  items  that 
we  do  not  consider  nearly  as  essential  as  others  that  they  have 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  Temple.  They  are  not  found  in  the  estimates  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  some  cases  they  are  not  found  even  in  the  esti- 
mates. Now,  for  instance,  I  will  give  you  an  example.  Practically 
at  the  request  of  Congress  about  four  years  ago  there  was  a  boar«i 
appointed  to  go  around  and  look  at  all  the  Navy  yards.  The  Navy 
Department  did  not  want  to  appoint  the  board,  but  it  was  done  id- 
ealise of  pressure  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Ha wley.  Is  that  the  Helm  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes;  they  went  around  to  the  different  Navy  yari- 
and  in  their  final  reports  they  called  for  the  expenditure  of  billion- 
of  dollars.  That  report  I  consider  one  of  the  most  dangerous  report- 
that  has  ever  been  made.  They  recommended  the  building  up  of 
every  yard  that  we  now  have,  the  creation  of  a  great  many  attar 
yards  that  we  haven't  got;  practically  every  localitv  that  wanted  . 
naval  activity  got  a  favorable  report  from  the  Helm  board,  and  in 
a  good  many  items  since  then  that  have  actually  gone  inAo  the  appr> 
priation  bill  Members  of  Congress  have  used  the  Helm  b^ard  report 
as  an  argument  for  putting  those  items  in.  Now  that\is  higliit 
dangerous.  > 

Air.  Temple.  And  they  have  gone  in  without  having  been  in  t\ 
estimates? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  They  have  gone  in  without  having  been  ii.tf- 
estimates. 

Mr.  Temple.  It  is  just  such  items  as  that 

Mr.  Roosevf.lt.  There  are  not  many  of  them  and  the  total  is^  i 
very  large,  but  it  is  the  wrong  system.    It  is  demoralizing. 

Mr.  Kitciiin.  In  preparing  your  estimates,  do  you  not  as  a  mat 
of  fact  pad  them  in  anticipation  of  a  cut  by  Congress? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  done;  we  have  been  v< 
careful  on  that  for  this  reason.    In  preparing  the  estimates,  we    ^ 
first  the  estimates  of  each  individual  vard  and  command.    Tliev    *i 
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to  the  bureau  and  the  bureau  knows  that  it  can  not  get  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  me  with  the  total  asked  for  by  the  different  yards.  They, 
therefore,  cut  out  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  items.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  they  cut  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  items  asked  for 
by  the  different  yards.  They  then  make  up  their  own  estimates. 
Those  are  submitted  to  the  Secretary  and  to  me.  We  in  turn  cut 
down  those  bureau  estimates  just  as  low  as  we  possibly  can,  very 
often  running  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  officers,  and  those  esti- 
mates, as  they  finally  go  to  Congress,  are  the  best  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  and  myself  of  "the  lowest  amount  we  can  get  on  with. 

Mr.  Madden.  On  what  basis  do  you  base  your  cuts? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  best  knowledge  we  have,  as  far  as  we  can 
get  it. 

Mr.  Madden.  You  have  not  any  means  of  getting  personal  knowl- 
edge, if  I  understand  you  right,  except  what  you  get  through  the 
head  of  a  bureau? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  is  all,  and  our  own  observation — general 
policy. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  permit  the  inclusion  in  a  Navy  De- 
partment estimate  of  an  estimate  for  some  work  that  is  really  not 
needed  for  military  or  naval  purposes  in  order  to  secure  the  support 
of  some  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  or  of  Congress 
for  the  rest  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No  ;  I  would  not  put  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  way  would  you  put  it? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  would  say,  rather,  occasionally  when  the  hear- 
ings before  Congress  are  on,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  indi- 
vidual or  certain  individuals  can  be  won  over  by  our  assenting  to 
the  inclusion  of  certain  new  items  that  sometimes  that  assent  is 
forthcoming. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  were  some  way  by  which  knowledge  of 
all  those  facts  could  be  brought  before  Congress,  I  think  the  Mem- 
l>ers  here  would  guarantee  you  that  the  provision  to  which  you 
gave  assent  would  not  receive  the  assent  of  Congress  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  do  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression  with  us 
here  that  you  gave  your  assent  for  useless  or  extravagant  expendi- 
ture of  money  out  of  which  no  public  good  could  come. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No;  I  would  not  put  it  as  strong  as  that,  but  we 
sometimes  give  assent  to  items  that  we  do  not  consider  nearly  as 
necessary  as  other  items. 

Mr.  Temple.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  impressed  not  only  with  what 
you  say,  but  with  what  many  others  say,  and  we  all  know  that  one 
of  the  principal  benefits  that  will  come  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  budget  system  will  l>e  to  throw  light  on  the  necessity  of  the 
complete  reorganization,  if  that  is  not  too  strong  a  phrase,  of  the 
bureaus,  and  then  also  we  are  told  the  complete  reorganization  of 
.Congress,  so  that  it  means  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  whole 
Government  of  the  XJnited  States? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Eventually.    I  go  just  as  far  as  that. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  being  the  case  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  will 
tot  £et  it  done  in  a  week  or  two. 
,.     Mr.  Roosevelt.  No. 
,  ;■  Mr.  Temple.  That  it  is  not  as  simple  a  problem  as  is  sometimes 

Hid. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  a  tremendously  complex  problem. 

Mr.  Temple.  Very. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  But  I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  budget  sys- 
tem is  going  to  be  the  entering  wedge  on  which  these  changes  can 
be  gradually  built. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Now,  the  very  first  step  of  the  budget  system 
would  be  the  simplification  of  the  accounting  system  in  the  depart* 
ments.  The  second  step  perhaps,  if  one  can  look  ahead,  would  be 
finding  out  how  the  different  departments  were  duplicating  each 
others  work,  and"  so  on.  Now,  those  steps,  as  we  know  the  history 
of  the  Government,  are  bound  to  come  slowly.  You  probably  will 
not  get  those  two  steps  in  the  same  year;  it  may  take  four  or  five 
years  to  get  those  two  steps  through.  After  those  steps  some  other 
steps.  But  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  the  budget  system  is  the 
entering  wedge. 

Mr.  Temple.  And  it  is  the  information  on  which  these  changes  may 
be  based? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes.  Just  in  the  same  way,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  it,  I  think  a  great  many  Members  of  Congress  have 
exactly  the  same  view;  the  change  in  the  present  system  of  oom- 
mittes  of  Congress  is  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later  for  good  business. 

Mr.  Madden.  Would  you  have  one  committee  pass  on  all  the  ap- 
propriations or  do  you  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  continue  the  several 
committees  that  now  have  jurisdiction  over  them? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Well,  that  is  not  at  all  in  my  province,  but  I 
should  say  that  there  should  be  a  central  committee  to  pass  on  the 
entire  budget,  but  that  perhaps  the  different  subdivisions  of  tlwt 
budget  could  be  passed  upon  by  separate  committee  in  the  first  in- 
stance. In  other  words,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  or  the 
Appropriations  Committee  could  be  the  final  one  to  pass  on  the 
whole  budget,  but  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  should  first  look 
into  all  the  naval  items  in  the  budget  and  report  to  the  central  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  object  might  be  accomplished  if  you 
had  in  the  central  appropriating  committee  a  subcommittee,  some  of 
the  members  of  which  should  also  be  members  of  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  would  like,  if  I  might,  to  leave  two  copies  of  a 
a  pamphlet  on  naval  appropriations,  which  was  written  by  Capt- 
Conarcl,  of  the  Supply  Corps,  which  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  best  ex- 
position of  the  Navy  Department  appropriation  bill  and  the  ac- 
counting system  that  has  ever  been  written.  There  is  a  very  in- 
teresting chart  in  the  middle  of  this  that  shows  the  distribution 
of  naval  appropriations  to  the  basis  of  expenditure.  You  will  see 
from  a  glance  that  that  chart  shows  how  perfectly  hopeless  the 
present  situation  is.  That  is  the  most  iluminating  thing  that  has 
ever  been  written. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  seven  or  eight  million  dollars  you 
asked  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  this  year,  if  you  had  your 
system  of  the  budgetary  as  a  statute  now,  how  do  you  think  you 
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could  reduce  those  estimates,  or  would  you  have  reduced  them  when 
you  sent  them  to  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  could  not  answer  that,  based  on  a  complete 

Mr.  Tatlor.  Let  me  tell  you  the  trouble  we  find,  that  these  heads 
of  departments,  each  one  of  them  is  getting  along  just  as  econom- 
ically as  possible  from  his  standpoint,  and  it  is  the  other  depart- 
ment that  is  extravagant  in  spending  the  money.  No  doubt  you 
think,  and  are  honest  in  it,  and  peniaps  you  are  rig[ht  about  it, 
that  your  department  asks  for  exactly  what  it  thinks  it  absolutely 
needs  and  no  more.  Another  fellow's  department  asks  for  exactly 
what  he  thinks  he  needs  and  no  more.  So  I  want  to  know  from 
each  one  of  these  gentlemen  who  appear  on  behalf  of  a  depart- 
ment how  much  he  thinks  he  would  have  saved  if  he  had  the  budget 

systgaa? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  I  do  not  for  a  minute 
claim  that  the  Navy  Department  is  more  efficient  than  the  other  de- 
partments,    I  know  nothing  about  the  relative  efficiency. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Each  one  thinks  it  is  the  most  efficient. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  But  I  can  say  that  the  Navy  Department,  if  you 
institute  a  budget  system  and  assume  that  no  work  done  by  other 
departments  is  transferred  to  the  Navy  Department  and  that  no 
work  now  done  by  the  Navy  Department  is  transferred  to  other  de- 
partments; in  other  words,  if  we  continue  to  do  our  same  work,  if 
we  get  a  reorganization  in  our  own  department  through  this  budget 
system,  a  new  accounting  system  and  a  more  efficient  personnel, 
based  on  better  pay  and  ridding  us  of  certain  ridiculous  restrictions 
we  are  now  under,  I  would  come  pretty  close  to  guaranteeing  a  20 
per  cent  decrease  over  the  present  cost. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  is  one  of  the  restrictions  in  law  that  tends  to 
make  you  less  economical? 

Mr.  ItoosEVELT.  Civil  service,  as  conducted. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  though  that  was  about  the  acme  of  perfection. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  We  do  not  pay  the  people  enough,  number  one; 
we  haven't  got 

Mr.  Taylor.  Right  there.  You  mean  to  say  you  would  get  clear 
of  some  of  the  men  now  and  put  in  other  men  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  have  inefficient  men  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes.  Number  two,  people  at  the  present  time 
under  civil  service  go  up  too  much  by  seniority  instead  of  by  effi- 
ciency. 

Mr.  Temple.  So  that  their  chief  concern  is  to  avoid  mistakes  rather 
than  to  accomplish  results? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  They  are  not  promoted  that  way  as  a  matter  of  civil- 
service  law,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  really  a  matter  for  each  department  to  con- 
sider when  it  comes  to  promoting  civil-service  employees. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  you  had  a  man  senior  to  some  other  man  in  a  verv 
important  position  who  was  filling  that  position  with  great  efficiency, 
and  you  were  satisfied  that  promotion  of  that  man  to  the  next  step 
higher  would  involve  putting  him  into  a  position  that  he  was  totally 
unfitted  for,  you  would  not  do  it  in  the  present  status! 
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Mr.  Roosevelt.  No  ;  you  would  not  do  that,  but,  on  the  other  liand, 
at  the  present  time,  if  we  thought  that  a  man  in  that  position  was 
not  fitted  for  promotion  to  that  next  step,  we  would  keep  him  on  just 
where  he  is. 

Mr.  Madden.  They  do  that  in  business. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  They  do  it  to  a  certain  extent  in  business,  yes;  but 
they  get  rid  of  a  whole  lot  of  men  that  are  deadwood  or  eke  demote 
them. 

Mr.  Madden.  WJiat  I  am  getting  at  is  this.  It  frequently  hap- 
pened in  my  experience  that  we  had  a  man  at  the  head  of  a  division 
of  our  business  who  was  perhaps  the  best  man  who  could  be  obtained 
for  the  place  he  occupied,  but  it  was  apparent  from  experience  that 
if  he  was  promoted  to  a  vacancy,  the  step  next  higher  up,  we  would 
lose  two  go'od  men ;  first,  we  would  lose  the  man  that  we  promoted, 
out  of  the  position  that  he  occupied,  where  he  was  very  fit,  and  we 
would  not  nave  the  service  of  a  good  man  in  the  nosition  that  we 
would  promote  him  to,  for  which  he  was  totally  unfit;  and  of  course 
we  never  did  it.  It  might  be  doing  injustice  to  the  man  who  was 
kept  in  such  a  lower  position,  but  it  was  the  only  way  to  do  busi- 
ness, and  we  never  succeeded  in  business  in  any  other  way.  Why 
does  not  the  Government  do  it  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Because  there  is  a  tendency  here,  under  the  civil 
service,  where  people  do  not  get  enough  pay,  for  the  most  efficient 
to  get  out,  and  the  tendency  is  to  promote  by  seniority,  and  never 
to  take  the  drastic  step  of  promoting  one  man  over  another  man'* 
head. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  remember  talking  with  Marshall  Field,  who  was 
recognized  as  a  prince  of  merchants,  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
business  men  in  America,  and  I  recall  his  telling  me  this  about  a 
man  I  knew  very  well.  He  said,  "  There  is  the  best  man  we  ever 
had  in  that  position  he  occupies.  We  have  a  vacancy  in  a  position 
higher  up.  If  we  promoted  this  man  to  that  position  we  would  have 
to  discharge  him  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two;  and  we  could  not 
send  him  back  to  the  position  he  now  occupies,  because  that  would 
humiliate  him;  so  that  we  would  lose  him.  It  is  possible,  it  sewn^ 
to  me,  for  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  the  Government  to  exer- 
cise that  same  sort  of  discretion,  but  perhaps  they  may  not  be  per- 
mitted to  do  it  under  the  civil  service  policy,  and  if  they  are  not, 
then  the  civil  service  policy  ought  to  be  changed. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  .is  more  because  of  the  system  and  the  rut  we* 
are  all  in. 

Mr.  Madden.  Of  course  you  do  not  have  to  get  profits. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No. 

Mr.  Madden.  So  that  you  do  not  have  to  exercise  the  same  discre- 
tion in  the  promotion  of  men  to  the  places  for  which  they  are  best 
fitted  as  you  would  if  you  were  engaged  in  business  where  you  abso- 
lutely had  to  get  financial  results. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Absolutely,  that  is  true ;  but  I  believe  that  can  he 
in  part  overcome  by  creating  this  budget  system  which  will  give  the 
President  an  inspection  system.  There  is  literally  nobodv  in  th* 
United  States  to-day,  except  occasional  investigating  committees  of 
Congress,  that  can  put,  or  that  does  put,  any  check  on  the  Navy 
Department  or  on  any  other  department.  The  Secretary  of  the  X*vv 
and  myself  are  practically  laws  unto  ourselves,  so  far  as  our  control 
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from  above  is  concerned,  and  that  is  wrong.  The  President  ought 
to  have  someone  who  coi^ld  come  into  my  department  at  any  time  and 
see  how  I  am  running  it,  for  his  own  satisfaction.    It  helps  a  lot. 

Mr.  Hawley.  He  could  do  that  if  he  chose  now,  could  he  not.  if  he 
had  the  time? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  do  not  think  he  has  the  money  to  appoint  any- 
body to  do  that. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Suppose  the  President  has  a  Cabinet  meeting  to  go 
over  estimated  expenditures  and  income  for  the  ensuing  year  and 
finds  that  his  income  from  all  sources  amounts  to  $5,000,000,000.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  wants  a  $700,000,000  program,  the  Secretary 
of  War  wants  a  $900,000,000  program,  another  Secretary  wants  so 
many  millions,  and  so  on,  until  the  total  amounts  to  $2,000,000,000 
more  than  the  total  estimated  income,  could  not  the  President  say, 
"  Mr!  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  we  have  to  come,  if  possible,  within  this 
$5,000,000,000  of  income.  You  go  over  ycur  program  and  eliminate 
a  $100,000,000  or  $150,000,000."  Suppose  he  said  the  same  thing  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  other  Secretaries.  Would  you  not  have 
officials  in  the  Naval  Establishment  who  could  cooperate  with  Secre- 
tary Daniels  and  yourself  in  determining  how  to  do  that?  If  you 
could  not  do  it,  how  could  any  experts  outside  of  the  Navy  be  ex- 
pected to  do  it? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  President  has  not  anybody,  at  present,  to 
investigate  the  details  of  all  the  different  items. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  But  he  could  make  you  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  do  it  yourselves,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  could  make 
all  his  bureau  heads  do  their,  part. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  How  is  the  President  to  know  how  much  the 
Navy  is  to  be  cut  down  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  He  is  going  to  tell  you  and  Secretary  Daniels  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  How  is  he  going  to  find  out  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  are  going  to  bring  the  estimates  from  every 

?uarter  of  your  department  together  and  will  have  all  the  figures, 
low  could  an  expert,  outside,  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
Navy's  necessities,  help  you  in  that,  except  in  cases  of  duplications, 
which  would  not  amount  to  a  great  deal.  Have  you  not  expert 
accountants  in  your  department? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  cutting  down  from 
$800,000,000  to  $500,000,000  if  we  are  told  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Kitcttin.  I  believe  you  could  do  it  without  destroying  the 
efficiency  of  the  department. 

Mr.  ^Roosevelt.  We  could  do  it  according  to  our  judgment, 
whether  it  destroyed  the  efficiency  of  the  department  or  not.  But 
what  I  am  talking  about  is  higher  up.  No  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  an  individual,  has  time  to  coordinate  the  hundreds  of 
items  of  the  different  departments  before  thev  are  sent  to  Congrens. 
He  must  have  .some  other  person  who  can  do  that  for  him. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Could  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Trensury  do  that? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No;  because  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  an 
independent  department  official  with  independent  functions  of  his 
own. 
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Mr.  Kitchin.  Suppose  you  were  to  require  the  different  Cabinet 
officers  to  get  together  and  work  out  a  program  to  be  laid  before  the 
President?  We  have  a  law  requiring  that  tery  thing.  Has  it  bc*n 
done? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  would  be  the  budget  system. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  We  have  a  law  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
must  submit  the  estimates  to  the  President.  It  seems  to  me,  with  al! 
the  powers  of  the  officers  in  the  different  departments  here,  he  coulvl 
require  them  to  get  together  and  coordinate  their  estimates. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Let  me  give  you  a  practical  example. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  have  suggested  the  right  idea.  We  should  put 
the  responsibility  just  where  you  said  it  belonged. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  now. 

Mr.  Good.  Under  the  present  law  the  President  has  the  power  and 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes ;  but  he  has  not  got  the  physical  time  or  the 
machinery  for  carrying  it  out.  He  has  merely  the  power  to  do  it,  but 
not  the  means. 

Mr.  Temple.  The  sum  total  of  the  items  and  the  sum  total  of  the 
probable  income  are  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ana 
are  printed  on  the  last  page,  previous  to  the  appendix,  in  the  Book  of 
Estimates. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes ;  but  suppose  we  take  up  that  supposition  of  the 
revenue  being  exceeded  by  the  proposed  expenditures  by  $2,000.- 
000,000.  The  President  would  say  to  the  heads  of  the  department-, 
"I  find  that  you  gentlemen  of  my  Cabinet  have  run  over  by  $2,000.- 
000,000.  You  have  got  to  make  cuts  that  will  bring  this  down 
$2,000,000,000  so  that  we  will  not  create  a  Government  deficiency." 
Then  he  would  say,  "  Now,  Mr.  Secretary  of  War,  how  much  can  you 
cut  out?"  Well,  you  would  begin  right  there  a  discussion  that  wouM 
take  weeks,  if  you  did  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  If  I  were  the  President,  it  would  not.  If  I  wanted 
to  come  within  that  $5,000,000,000  I  would  say  "  Each  of  you  cut 
down  25  per  cent  and  bring  me  an  estimate  or  25  per  cent  les.-  in 
total,  and  let  us  see  how  much  efficiency  of  the  Government  j'ou  will 
destroy  or  impair."  I  would  want  no  mistake  about  that.  The 
trouble  is  that  every  one  of  the  departments — under  both  the  par- 
ties— wants  to  expand  and  does  not  want  to  contract.    Each  head 


think  this  committee  wants  some  kind  of  a  system  to  put  the  respon- 
sibility to  initiate  these  things  up  to  the  Executive.  If  you  give 
him  the  machinery,  he  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  agree  that  the  President  has  the  authority,  but 
lacks  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  of  course  you  can  increase  it  if  you  want  to: 
but  first  of  all  the  responsibility  is  to  be  on  him  to  initiate  and  sub- 
mit to  us,  and  then  Congress  can  examine,  as  they  do  before  the 
appropriations  committees,  the  different  heads  of  the  department 
and  others,  and  they  can  use  the  pruning  knife,  or  can  increase  it 
sometimes;  but  they  will  know,  first,  where  these  estimates  or  the 
demands  for  appropriations  start,  and  then  if  increases  are  made. 
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the  responsibility  for  the  increase  will  be  in  Congress.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  practical  working  of  it. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  this.  What  part  of  the  total  appropriation 
for  the  Navy  is  expended  for  munitions,  men,  and  officers  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  building  of  ships?     Practically  all,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  wish  I  had  the  bill.  I  could  tell  you  in  a  very 
short  time.  *  - 

Capt.  Auld.  Of  the  lyavy? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

Capt.  Auld.  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Pay  of  the  men  and  feeding  of  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  That  is  fixed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Their  pay  and  their  food  you  can  not  save  much 
on. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Now  then,  munitions  you  must  have.  Now,  when 
you  get  to  the  building  of  ships,  you  might  be  helped  some. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  On  pay  of  the  Navy  you  will  find  that  you  are 
not  going  to  save  much  money.  Even  if  it  costs  much,  you  ought 
to  have  the  most  efficient  men.  If  you  can  not  get  them  for  the 
present  pay,  you  ought  to  give  more.  But  that  is  really  very  little 
compared  with  the  real  dollars  and  cents  saved  out  of  the  other 
items  in  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this.  When  we  get 
back  to  anything  like  normal,  more  than  two-thirds,  at  least  three- 
quarters,  of  all  the  taxes  we  collect,  if  the  present  program  for 
peace  goes  out  now,  military  and  naval — three-quarters  of  every 
dollar  we  collect  in  taxes  from  all  sources — is  going  to  the  payment 
of  interest  on  war  debts  and  for  pensions  and  bonuses,  et?.,  for  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  Now,  if  we  are  going  to  lighten  the  taxes,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  any  real  economy  in  normal  times,  those  econo- 
mies must  come  mostly  from  the  Navy  and  War  Departments. 
The  interest  on  the  public  debt  is  fixed  and  we  can  not  cut  that 
down ;  and  we  can  not  cut  down  the  pay  of  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  Good.  Is  there  anything  further  ? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  submit  a  memoran- 
dum and  the  appendix  to  it,  by  Commander  Auld,  of  the  Supply 
Corps.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  budget  and 
the  specific  method  for  the  control  of  funds,  and  second,  the  ap- 
pendix, taking  up  the  methods  of  controlling  the  expenditures,  and 
the  methods  of  approving  the  estimates.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  meat  in  this  memorandum. 

Mr.  Good.  Would  you  like  to  have  that  appear  as  a  part  of  your 
statement? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  would  like  to  have  it  appear  as  <i  part  of  my 
hearing. 

Mr.  Good.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  statement,  and  are  glad  to  have  this  viewpoint  from  one  of 
the  executive  departments.    It  has  been  interesting  and  helpful. 
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(The  statement  presented  by  Conimande?  Auld  is  here  printed  in 
full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

October  1,  1919. 

memorandum  kok  mk.  roosevelt  re  bvlkiet. 

There  are  two  principal  phases  of  the  budget  matter,  I.  e.  first,  the  general 
scheme,  which  is  largely  a  matter  for  Congress  and  the  President  to  con>Mer 
rather  than  for  any  one  executive  department  to  recommend,  unless  i>os*ili!j 
the  Treasury  .Department,  excepting  in  certain  particulars  mentioned  !»-l"w; 
second,  the  specific  methods  to  he  adopted  for  the  improvement  in  estimates 
and  better  control  of  expenditures,  a  matter  in  which  each  depart  meat  i< 
greatly  interested.  This  phase  naturally  follows  from  the  general  principle 
underlying  the  UIe;i  of  a  budget,  which  is  economy.  But  whether  the  gent  rat 
scheme  of  a  budget  is  adopted  or  not,  it  is  highly  important  that  attention  t* 
given  to  this  second  phase. 

1.  General  scheme. —  (a)  The  annual  preparation  by  the  Executive  of  a  con- 
solidated program  of  expenditures,  with  a  revenue  plan  to  meet  it.  This  in- 
volves the  creation  of  a  budget  office  under  the  Executive  and  also  the  self- 
denial  by  Congress  of  the  power  to  initiate  appropriations.  In  the  matter  of 
a  budget  office,  it  is  necessary  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  question  of 
how  much  authority  should  be  given  that  office  to  modify  the  estimates  leeom- 
mended  by  a  particular  department.  In  respect  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  initiate  legislation  involving  expenditures,  the  interests  of  indi- 
vidual departments  are  involved,  as  a  consistent  program  of  development  in  any 
one  department  can  prcbably  be  best  carried  out  if  not  supplemented  by  addi- 
tional appropriation  legislation  initiated  in  Congress,  particularly  if  the  total 
funds  for  the  use  of  the  department  are  restricted. 

(h)  Review  of  the  financial  program  by  Congress  preliminary  to  passage  of 
the  annual  appropriation  and  revenue  act  embodying  it.  This  probably  in- 
volves transfer  of  the  cognizance  of  appropriations  in  Congress  from  several 
committees  to  one.  The  interest  of  any  individual  department  in  this  feature 
is  as  to  whether  the  needs  of  the  particular  department,  for  example  the  Navy, 
would  b*»  as  well  met  by  having  its  program  considered  by  a  central  committee 
rather  than  by  a  naval  committee.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  concession! 
that  should  be  made  for  the  general  good. 

(c)  A  centralized  audit  office.  This  is  not  a  matter  which  particularly 
concerns  any  one  department  unless  it  be  the  Treasury. 

(d)  With  respect  to  a  possible  phase  of  the  budget  plan  which  would  affert 
Intrrrnl  accounting  methods  of  the  various  departments  it  does  not  appear 
advisable  to  clothe  the  budget  office  or  any  other  central  office  with  authority 
to  remote  Irtornal  accounting  methods  In  detail.  If  Congress  indicates  the 
general  heads  under  which  expenditures  and  estimates  are  to  be  reported,  the 
departments  should  be  Intrusted  with  the  details  whereby  the  information 
will  he  assen.Ved.  Any  external  control  of  internal  methods  would  cause  con- 
fusion. Each  department  has  its  own  special  problems  to  work  out  and  It 
can  probably  work  them  out  better  by  itself.  Standardizations  of  details  be- 
tween departments  is  impossible. 

2.  Specific  methods  of  control  of  funds. — It  is  important  that  t'*e  Nnvy 
come  forward  with  a  constructive  plan  on  this  point  suitable  to  its  needs. 
The  general  theory  "of  revising  the  beads  of  estimate  and  expenditure  to  the 
plan  of  accounting  heading  submitted  by  Capt.  Conard  is  sound  In  principle, 
as  the  present  accounting  -mssificatlon  is  a  fundamental  one,  which  is  not 
true  of  the  clauses  of  the  appropriation  acts. 

As  a  practical  means  of  secuilng  its  adoption  without  trying  to  rewrite  the 
phr:»»»-eolo!'y  of  all  the  appropriations  and  thus  opening  up  the  question  of 
cognizance  of  work  of  the  various  bureaus  the  n  tot  hod  which  I  proposed  in 
S.  and  A.  letter  of  the  18th  of  September  deserves,  I  believe,  seriou*  <on* 
s»deraticn.  V-y  this  method  prnctienlly  all  of  the  benefits  will  he  obtained 
without  the  disadvantages  of  making  it  a  matter  of  internal  controversy.  The 
phraseology  of  the  acts  will  be  retained,  but  al  estimates  and  analyses  will 
he  made  under  the  accounting  classification  and,  with  certain  exceptions,  all 
appropriations  under  any  one  bureau  will  be  consolidated  under  one  lnmp 
sum.  based  on  the  dctriUnl  estimates.  I»oth  the  change  In  the  method  of 
estimating  and  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  appropriations  are  ufatters  of 
great  importance  to  proper  control. 

In  addition  to  the  consolidation  of  appropriations  and  the  estnbUsMnc  «f 
^ids  of  estimate  to  fit   the  logical  headings  under  which  expenditure*  n*1 

mplled,  there  Is  a   third  matter  of  great   importance  in   connection  with 
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proper  estimating,  which  is  to  change  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  March  31, 
so  that  annual  estimates  can  be  prepared  with  the  complete  information  at 
hand  of  the  expenditures  of  the  fiscal  year  just  closed. 

A  men.'orandum  on  these  three  points  Is  attached  which  might  be  inserted 
in  the  hearings. 

6.  P.  Auld. 

Friday,  October  3, 1919, 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  W.  MONDELL,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WYOMING. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mondell,  quite  a  number  of  bills  and  resolu- 
tions dealing  with  legislation  for  a  proposed  budget  have  been 
referred  to  this  committee.  The  committee  has  confined  its  hear- 
ings largely  to  a  discussion  of  general  principles,  but  we  should  be 
very  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  either  general  principles  of  sound 
budgetary  legislation  or  upon  the  details  of  the  bills  which  have  been 
introduced,  whichever  you  may  desire. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
there  is  nothing  before  this  Congress  more  fundamentally  important 
than  the  question  of  a  budget.  We  have,  all  of  us,  realized  from  the 
very  beginning  of  our  service  in  Congress  the  faulty  nature  of  our 
policy  and  practice  in  the  matter  of  estimating  and  appropriating. 

We  are  all  of  us  in  favor  of  budget  legislation,  I  am  sure.  There 
is  a  very  great  deal  of  sentiment  for  it  in  the  country.  I  am  very 
greatly  pleased  that  we  have  finally  secured  a  budget  committee  and 
a  budget  committee  constituted  of  men  of  long  experience  in  Con- 
gress and  of  sound  judgment,  and  I  am  very  confident  that  you  will 
recommenxl  to  the  Congress  wise  and  sound  legislation  on  the  subject. 

I  am  not  a  budget  expert  and  do  not  want  to  pose  as  such.  While 
I  have  had  a  good  many  years  of  experience  in  Congress  and  have 
thought  much  on  matters  that  pertain  to  a  budget  and  relate  to 
budgetary  legislation,  I  have  never  made  a  special  study  of  it.  This, 
I  think,  we  should  bear  in  mind  in  connection  with  this  legislation, 
as  we  shall  if  we  are  wise  in  connection  with  all  legislation,  that  we 
make  the  best,  permanent  progress  when  we  move  along  evolutionary 
rather  than  revolutionary  lines.  I  do  not  imagine  there  is  a  man 
who  has  had  long  congressional  experience  that  could  draw  a  com- 
plete budget  bill  containing  all  of  the  details  of  legislation  provid- 
ing for  a  complete  budget  system  which  he  would  bo  entirely  satis- 
fied with  after  he  wrote  it,  or  which  he  would  be  willing  to  approve 
in  toto  without  reservation.  There  is  no  such  thing  known  under 
Heaven  among  men  as  a  perfect  budget  system.  England  made  the 
earliest  and  the  best  progress  toward  the  establishment  of  a  budget 
system  and  is  dissatisfied  with  its  system  now.  There  is  very  con- 
siderable agitation  going  on  over  there  relative  to  modifications  of 
their  budget  system. 

Some  people  who  have  given  the  matter  superficial  study  and 
consideration  seem  to  have  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  a  perfect 
system,  a  system  which  can  be  recognized  as  perfect,  can  be  evolved 
at  one  sitting,  and  some  folks  probably  imagine  there  is  su-h  a  sys- 
tem in  operation  somewhere,  but  if  there  is,  I  do  not  know  where 
it  is. 

Manifestly,  the  systems  that  are  in  operation  in  countries  having 
a  responsible  ministry,  however  perfect  they  may  be — that  is,  how- 
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ever  perfectly  they  may  be  adapted  to  their  conditions,  are  not  sys- 
tems which  we  could  adopt,  not  systems  which  would  work  under 
our  plan  of  Government,  though,  of  course,  there  are  such  general 
principles  that  underlie  all  budget  systems  that  would  apply  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  England,  France,  or  Italy.  In  our  coun- 
try where  the  executive  departments  are  in  law  and  in  fact  entirely 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  legislative  branch,  we  can  not  adopt 
a  budget  system  simply  because  it  is  satisfactory,  proper,  and  wi** 
where  a  branch  of  the  legislative  body  furnishes  the  responsible 
executive  government.  If  the  Cabinet  was,  in  fact,  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  House  of  Representatives,  largely  drawn  from  it,  an- 
swerable to  it,  dependent  for  its  tenure  upon  it,  we  could  have 
a  budget  system  similar  to  that  of  England  or  France;  but  with 
an  Executive  entirely  independent  of  the  Congress  and  at  times, 
and  at  the  present  time,  of  a  different  political  faith,  the  situation 
is  radically  different,  from  that  which  would  exist  in  a  country  hav- 
ing a  ministry  responsible  to  the  House. 

In  such  a  country  the  matter  of  a  budget  is  a  comparatively 
simple  thing.  The  responsible  ministers  who  make  up  the  budget 
are  in  our  sense  a  committee  of  the  Parliament.  It  is  as  though  a 
committee  of  Parliament  made  up  the  budget  and  then  referred 
the  budget  to  itself,  for  the  budget  as  finally  made  up  under,  L* 
made  up  by,  the  representatives  of  the  responsible  majority,  which 
eventually  passes  upon  it. 

The  situation  is  very  different  with  us,  because  even  when  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  are  of  the  same  political  party, 
those  who  have  to  do  with  the  framing  of  the  budget  are  in  no- 
wise responsible  to  those  who  pass  upon  it,  and  it  matters  not 
how  much  the  House  of  Representatives  might  disagree  with  the 
propositions  of  the  budget  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  that  disagreement 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the  attitude  or  tenure  of  the  gentlemen 
who  proposed  it.  They  would  continue  to  hold  their  offices  and 
exercise  their  authority  whether  we  approved  their  budget  or  not, 
and  without  regard  to  how  much  we  changed  or  modified  it.  Whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  England,  if  a  budget  fails  the  Government  that 
makes  the  budget  fails,  and  a  new  budget  is  drawrn  by  the  representa- 
tives of  what  then  comes  to  be  the  majority. 

I  realize  I  am  stating  nothing  new  or  novel  to  you  folks.  I  am 
simply  reciting  these  facts  in  order  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  thinking  of  budget  legislation  and  working  out  budget  legislation 
from  an  American  standpoint  rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of 
England  or  France  or  Germany  or  Italy. 

Mr.  Madden.  How  would  you  describe  what  the  American  stand- 
point is:  that  is  what  we  would  like  to  know? 

Mr.  Mondkix.  If  you  were  a  committee  of  the  Parliment  and 
were  providing  budgetary  legislation,  you  would  simly  be  provid- 
ing legislation  under  which  those  associated  with  you  and  agreeing 
with  you  would,  first,  propose  a  budget  which  you  and  those  who 
agree  with  you  finally  pass  upon.  Whereas,  what  you.  are  proposing 
to  do,  as  matters  now  stand,  is  to  provide  budgetary  legislation  which 
is  to  control  an  administration,  for  the  present  differing  in  politics 
with  a  majority  of  the  Congress  that  provides  the  legislation  and 
differing  quite  radically  from  a  majority  of  the  Congress  in  its 
views  of  the  character  of  the  legislation;  for  instance,  with  which 
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the  needs  of  the  Nation  are  to  be  met  in  the  raising  of  revenues. 
You  are  providing  legislation  affecting  the  acts  of  an  administration 
that  might  have  very  different  views  relative  to  expenditures  than 
those  held  by  the  majority,  as  well  as  widely  different  views  as  to 
the  method  of  raising  revenues  to  meet  the  expenditures  suggested  by 
the  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Mr.  Mondell,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  out- 
side of  war  times,  whether  the  Executive  is  of  the  same  faith  as 
Congress  or  not,  Congress  changes  but  little  the  estimates  submitted 
by  the  Executive  except  to  reduce  the  estimates  and  adds  compara- 
tively little  to  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  did  not  catch  that. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  say  that  in  ordinary  times  the  Executive  submits 
the  estimates  of  appropriations,  and  the  appropriation  bills  are  based 
on  those  estimates,  and  Congress  changes  them  only  in  very 
small  percentage  from  the  estimates  originally  submitted  by  the  de- 
partments, except  with  the  exception  of  reductions.  They  add  but 
comparatively  little  to  the  appropriations'  suggested  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  a  very  important  fact  that  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  overlooked  and  forgotten  or  never  discovered  by  many 
folks  who  talk  about  budget  legislation.  Some  of  the  budget  experts 
I  have  talked  with  start  in  with  their  discussion  of  a  budget  from 
an  altogether  erroneous  view  of  the  facts  or  with  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  facts.  Many  demands  for  budget  legislation  are  bottomed 
on  the  proposition  that  Congress  needs  to  be  controlled,  needs  to 
have  a  curb  or  check  put  upon  its  alleged  extravagance.  It  i3 
alleged  that  Congress  runs  wild — is  tremendously  extravagant,  prone 
to  so-called  pork-barrel  appropriations,  and  needs  curbing  in  order 
that  a  conservative  administration  may  hold  down  expenditures. 

The  fact  is  that  under  every  administration  I  have  known — and 
there  has  been  but  little  difference  with  administrations  as  thev  have 
come  and  gone,  with  one  marked  exception,  that  of  President  Taft — 
the  estimates  have  always  run  far  beyond  the  appropriations;  and  if 
Congress  had  appropriated  the  amounts  that  have  been  estimated, 
the  public  debt  would  have  been  several  times  what  it  was  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  or  our  Federal  taxes  would  have  been  very  much 
heavier. 

Mr.  Madden.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  one  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  of  a  different  political  faith  from  another  branch  of  the 
Government  -has  really  anything  to  do  with  the  merits  of  a  budget 
system  as  it  affects  the  American  people? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Before  I  answer  that,  will  you  allow  me  to  amplify 
a  little  the  thought  that  has  been  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  ? 

I  had  a  talk  with  the  chairman  the  other  day,  and  I  think  he  has 
developed,  through  careful  study,  the  amount  of  the  appropriations 
in  the  last  few  years  compared  with  the  estimates  and  appropria- 
tions  

Mr.  Madden  (interposing).  Here  are  those  figures. 
Mr.  Mondell  (continuing).  Which  might  fall  under  the  so-called 
pork-barrel   category.     Of   course,   we   all   understand   that    pork- 
barrel  legislation  generally  means  legislation  for  some  section  of 
the  country  other  than  that  in  which  the  critic  of  a  particular  appro- 
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priation  lives,  and,  particularly  if  he  lives  in  a  city,  it  is  legislation 
for  some  other  part  of  the  country  than  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Especially  if  they  have  got  all  they  want. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  now  have  before  me  here  some  figures  which  I 
understand  have  been  compiled  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  which  I  presume  the  chairman  of  the  committee  wants  to  go  into 
himself,  or  has,  and  I  do  not  want  to  trench  upon  his  preserves. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  No;  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to 
discuss  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  have  not  had  time  to  study  these  figures  care- 
fully enough  to  use  them  intelligently,  and  I  shall  not  go  into  them: 
but  I  hope  the  chairman  or  some  member  of  the  committee  will, 
because  I  think  that  it  is  highly  important  that,  in  connection  with 
this  discussion  of  the  budget,  it  shall  be  made  very  clear  that  budget 
legislation  is  not  needed  in  America  solely  or  wholly  or  even  largely 
because  the  Congress  is  extravagant  in  the  appropriations  which  it 
originates.  The  appropriations  which  the  Congress  originates  are 
but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  an  infinitesimal  fraction,  of  the  general 
expenditures,  and  when  you  come  to  talk  of  such  appropriations  a> 
those  for  public  buildings,  including  even  therefor  rivers  and  har- 
bors, and  add  them  all  up  and  compare  them  with  the  general  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government,  they  are  but  a  fragment  of  the  gran<l 
total.  As  to  the  river  and  harbor  appropriations,  none  are  made 
except  upon  the  approval  and  recommendation  of  an  officer  respon- 
sible to  the  executive  rather  than  the  legislative  department  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Hawley.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  executive  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  an  estimate  of  the  appropriations  for,  sav, 
50  years  for  post-office  buildings  in  towns  with  a  population  of  fc^s 
than  10,000  will  not  exceed  from  one-thirtieth  to  one-fiftieth  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  appropriations  during  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Budgetary  legislation  in  America  is  not  need^l 
primarily  because  the  Congress  is  extravagant,  although  it  some- 
times is;  the  need  of  a  better  system  arises  largely  out  of  the  fact 
that  executive  departments  are  utterly  reckless  in  their  estimate* 
and,  further,  because  our  methods — no  matter  how  well  they  work 
out  in  the  long  run — and  considering  how  unscientific  they  are  it  is 
remarkable  how  well  they  do  work — are  not  businesslike  methods 
and  more  businesslike  methods  are  essential  to  wise  and  economical 
expenditures. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Ilinois  asked  what  bearing,  as  I  recall. 
the  fact  of  a  difference  of  political  faith  in  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  had  upon  the  subject  of  a  budget 

Mr.  Madden.  And  what  bearing  it  has  on  the  desirability  of  the 
thing  fcr  the  good  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  has  no  bearing  on  the  desirability  of  it,  I  shouW 
think.  It  is  desirable  without  regard  to  that  fact;  Sut  it  has  a  vw?' 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  form  of  your  legislation, 
because  it  accentuates  the  difference  between  our  situation  and  that 
of  any  country  with  a  responsive  ministry.  When  we  have  an  ad- 
ministration and  a  Congress  of  the  same  political  faith  in  a  way, 
at  times  and  to  some  extent  we  do  have  a  slight  approach  to  the 
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condition  of  a  responsive  ministry ;  that  is,  where  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  are  of  the  same  political  faith  and  are  working 
in  close  harmony.  Then  the  constant  exchange  of  views  and  the 
fact  that  the  responsible  parties  hold  the  same  political  opinions 
tend  to  make  the  recommendations  of  the  administration  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  harmonize  with  the  view  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Madden.  Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  have  the  recommenda- 
tions in  harmony  with  the  views  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  do  not  say  that  it.  is  necessary  that  the  recom- 
mendations shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  Congress^ 
but  what  I  want  to  emphasize  is  this,  that  you  can  not  wisely  draw 
a  budget  plan  for  a  Government  where  the  views  of  the  Congress 
may  vitally  differ  from  those  of  the  administration,  similar  to  one 
where  there  is  a  responsible  cabinet  or  ministry. 

Mr.  Hawley.  On  the  side  of  appropriations,  from  your  own  expe- 
rience, have  you  ever  known  the  Congress  to  deny  the  executive, 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  cripple  it,  the  necessary  appropriations 
for  the  orderly  and  efficient  conduct  of  the  public  service? 

Mr.  Mondell.  No;  I  have  never  known  of  a  Congress  so  disposed, 
and  I  never  expect  to  see  a  Congress  so  disposed.  But  let  us  go 
back  to  the  situation  on  the  other  side  of  the  seas :  Who  makes  the 
budget  in  England?  Why,  practically  a  committee  of  Parliament 
makes  it. 

Mr.  Madden.  Does  that  make  it  any  more  desirable? 

Mr.  Mondell.  No;  it  does  not  make  it  any  more  desirable  or  less 
desirable  to  have  such  a  budget,  but  it  illuminates  the  fact  that  you 
can  not  adopt  a  budget  system  that  might  be  effective  under  those 
conditions  in  a  country  where  the  conditions  are  vitally  dissimilar. 
The  ministry  which  drafts  the  budget  does  not  always  accurately 
gauge  the  views  of  the  Parliament,  and  when  they  do  not  and  there 
is  a  really  vital  difference  of  opinion,  down  goes  the  budget  and 
down  goes  the  Government  and  in  comes  another  ministry  which 
does  reflect  the  views  of  a  majority  of  Parliament  and  a  new  budget 
which  is  supposed  to  reflect  the  views  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  purpose  of  the  budget,  to  my  mind,  is  to  reflect 
the  need  of  the  departments  of  the  Government,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  give  a  photograph  of  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  advance.  Is  it 
not  that  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes;  but  it  depends  altogether  on  what  your  view 
is  as  to  what  are  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Temple.  And  what  policies  you  want  to  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  instance,  let  us  assume  for  illustration  that  we 
were  to  provide  by  legislation  in  this  Congress  for  an  Army  of 
250,000  men,  and  we  were  not  to  provide  for  a  system  of  universal  mili- 
tary training,  and*were  to  retain  certain  new  branches  that  have  been 
built  up  during  the  war  in  the  War  Department.  Now,  assume  that 
when  the  estimates  were  made  up  they  were  not  made  up  in  entire 
harmony  with  that  legislation,  but  were  made  up  with  a  view  of 
providing  a  force  quite  different  in  character.  The  estimates  might 
be  made  up  following  practically  the  plan  of  the  substantive  law, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  emphasizing  and  increasing  unduly,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  legislative  body,  the  importance  of  certain 
branches.    In  other  words,  the  administration  might  have  the  view 
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that  there  were  certain  kinds  of  work  that  needed  to  be  emphasized, 
expanded,  and  enlarged  tremendously. 

Mr.  Madden.  Then,  that  is  where  the  issue  would  be  drawn  betweea 
the  legislative  and  the  executive. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes;  and  the  difference  between  that  situation  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States  would  be  this,  that  when  that  issue 
was  drawn,  if  it  were  sharp  and  important,  and  the  legislative  branch 
failed  to  approve  that  budget,  then  the  people  who  framed  that  budget 
would  go  out  of  office  and  a  new  budget  would  be  framed. 

Mr.  Madden.  The  only  difference  between  that  situation  and  our 
situation  would  be  this,  that  those  who  framed  the  budget  in  the  case 
vou  have  described,  where  it  was  disapproved  by  the  legislative 
branch,  would  have  to  go  before  the  people  and  defend  their  recom- 
mendations. In  other  words,  the  light  of  publicity  would  be  given 
to  the  recommendations  which  they  made  and  which  Congress  disap- 
proved.    Is  not  that  the  purpose  of  the  budget  largely? 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  understands  me.  I 
am  for  a  budget ;  I  am  tremendously  in  favor  of  budget  legislation* 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  I  think  that  perhaps  the 
most  vital  thing  before  us  is  this  proposition.  I  have  not  heard  your 
discussions  and  I  do  not  know  what  has  been  said  to  your  committee, 
but  I  have  heard  so  many  people  discuss  budgets  and  budget  legisla- 
tion as  though  it  were  possible  to  take  the  European  forms  and  ndopt 
them  here  that  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  the  difference  between  the 
conditions  and  by  reason  of  that  fact  the  difference  between  legisla- 
tion relating  to  a  budget  or  budget  system  that  is  framed  in  view  of 
our  conditions  and  legislation  framed  in  view  of  conditions  abroad. 

Mr.  Madden.  It  might  be  of  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  this 
committee  is  thoroughly  Americanized. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  realize  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  Americanized  com- 
mittee and  that  it  is  100  per  cent  American,  but  I  also  realize  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  people  who  talk  about  budget  systems  apparently 
talk  about  it  as  though  a  budget  system  were  a  thing  that,  having  been 
perfected,  could  be  applied  anywhere.    That  is  not  true  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that,  perhaps,  as  many  as  30  persons  have 
appeared  before  the  committee,  many  of  them  gentlemen  who  have 
been  writing  on  this  subject,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
a  man  before  the  committee  who  has  seriously  contended  that  we  could 
adopt  anything  like  the  British  system  in  the  United  States,  because 
of  the  very  fundamental  differences  in  the  two  forms  of  government, 
and  which  you  have  just  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  am  glad  that  is  true,  because  I  was  afraid  that  it 
might  have  been  otherwise.  Very  recently  I  have  been  reading  some 
articles  on  the  subject  of  the  budget  that  seemed  to  take  the  other  view 
of  it.  Now,  not  to  pursue  the  matter  along  that  line  any  further,  as  I 
said  at  the  beginning,  this  legislation,  like  all  other  legislation,  in  order 
to  be  wise,  sound,  certain,  and  workable  should  be  evolutionary  rather 
than  revolutionary.  The  committee  must  take  into  consideration  the 
practical  situation,  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress might  not  be  willing  to  accept  the  views  of  even  so  sound,  sane, 
and  well-constituted  a  committee  as  this  relating  to  a  budget  system 
if  there  were  carried  in  one  piece  of  legislation  all  of  the  provisions 
that  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  perfect  budget  legislation  fully 

sveloped. 
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I  think  that  one  reason  why  we  have  not  heretofore  made  progress 
on  legislation  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  budget  system  is 
that  people  have  been  inclined  to  do  too  much  or  to  attempt  too  much 
at  one  time.  In  my  opinion,  if  a  few  years  ago  we  had  adopted  an 
independent  audit,  it  would  have  helped  tremendously,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  now  that  the  adoption  of  an  independent  audit 
system  and  the  building  up  around  that  independent  organization 
of  a  corps  of  experts  who  could  inform  the  committees  of  Congress, 
would  go  very  iar  toward  solving  our  troubles.  It  would  go  very 
far  toward  riving  us  a  system  which  would  be  very  satisfactory  in 
the  main.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  would  stop  there,  but  I 
do  think  that  such  a  system  would,  in  the  first  place,  give  us  such  a 
clear,  definite,  and  thorough  audit,  and  would  inform  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  so  fully  with  regard  to  expenditures  that  we  would 
be  able  to  appropriate  wisely,  to  legislate  wisely,  and  move  rapidly 
toward  the  perfection  of  a  complete  budget  system. 

Mr.  Purnell.  How  much  authority  would  you  recommend  that 
Congress  should  have  over  the  auditor  relative  to  his  appointment 
and  removal? 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  auditor  should  be  responsible  to  the  legislative 
branch. 

Mr.  Pttrnell.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  Do  you  mean 
that  he  should  be  responsible  to  the  legislative  branch  rather  than 
to  the  executive? 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  should  make  the  auditor  just  as  independent  as 
it  was  possible  to  do  but  responsible  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  you  make  him  responsible  to  the  legislative  branch, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  that  the  President  shall 
appoint  all  governmental  officers. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  leave  the  working 
out  of  that  proposition  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Madden.  We  could  make  him  an  officer  of  the  House  or  Senate. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  if  you  make  him  responsible  to  the  House,  and 
make  him  an  auditor  for  the  House,  then  you  must  have  some  legal 
auditor  somewhere  else  to  pass  upon  the  legality  of  claims.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming,  and  I  suggested  the  other  day 
that  the  House  ought  to  have  some  committee  or  some  machinery 
by  which  it  could  go  into  each  one  of  these  appropriations  while 
Congress  is  not  in  session,  or  even  while  it  is  in  session,  so  as  to 
pet  this  information;  but  if  you  have  that,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  a  legal  audit. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared  to  go  into  that 
phase  of  the  subject  in  detail,  and  that  is  something,  of  course,  that 
the  committee  must  work  out.  I  am  suggesting  the  importance  of 
such  an  independent  audit.  I  think  it  is  the  one  thing  that  is  most 
needed,  and  I  think  it  is  the  one  thing  that  would  very  largely  cure 
the  evils  from  which  we  suffer  because  of  careless  estimating  and 
appropriating  without  full  information,  in  many  instances,  we  lack 
real  definite  and  dependable  information. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  will  you  get  that  unless  you  have  some  organi- 
zation to  go  to  over  which  the  House  has  control  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  think  it  is  entirely  essential  that  it  should  have 
control  and  that  around  such  an  audit  system  we  should  build  up 
an  organization  of  experts  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  present  to  the 
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I  was  almost  convinced  that  it  would  be  wise  to  have  one  appropriat- 
ing committee,  but  since,  as  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  enor- 
mous volume  of  expenditures,  their  wide  reach,  the  territory  they 
cover,  the  activities  they  provide  for,  and  the  variety,  scope,  and 
extent  of  the  Government's  activities  and  expenditures,  I  have  had 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  placing  all  the  responsibility  and  all  the 
power  relative  to  and  over  those  expenditures  in  the  hands  of  one 
committee,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  control  of  one  man  at  the  head 
of  one  committee.  I  do  not  say  that  because  I  distrust  men  or  have 
any  question  about  the  honesty  and  patriotism,  and  judging  the 
future  by  the  past,  the  wisdom  and  good  judgment  of  the  men  who 
would  have  these  responsibilities,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  tta 
task  is  so  great,  it  is  a  question  whether  one  man  could  wisely  dis- 
charge or  whether  one  man  would  ordinarily  care  to  take  so  great  a. 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  place  a  very  high  estimate 
upon  the  knowledge,  the  experience,  integrity,  and  independence  of 
the  other  members  of  the  committees  when  you  express  a  doubt  about 
the  wisdom  of  placing  the  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

Mr.  Mondell.  No;  I  said  in  the  hands  of  one  committee,  and  then 
to  some  extent  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  because  we  have  all  served 
on  committees,  and  while  I  have  never  served  on  a  committee  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  feel  very  confident  that  if  I  had  served 
on  a  committee  with  him,  in  the  main,  I  would  have  agreed  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  would  have 
taken  his  view  of  matters. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  am  in  some  doubt  about  that.  I  am  familiar 
enough  with  the  gentleman  to  realize  that  that  is  not  exactly  the 
case. 

Mr.  Mondell.  We  all  know  that  a  strong,  forceful,  able,  capable 
man  at  the  head  of  a  committee — and  that  is  the  kind  of  men  we  hare 
had  at  the  head  of  the  committees  I  have  served  on  in  this  House — 
has  and  should  have  a  large  amount  of  influence. 

Mr.  Madden.  But  he  ought  not  to  be  the  committee,  and  would  not 
be  the  committee,  and  is  not  the  committee,  and  the  gentleman  knows 
that  very  well. 

Mr.  Mondell.  No ;  I  do  not  want  to  convey  and  su^h  impression, 
and,  understand,  I  do  not  want  the  gentleman  to  get  the  impression 
that  I  am  arguing  against  a  single  committee.  I  simply  am  not  fully 
convinced  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  practicability  of  making  that 
change  immediately. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  am  not  expressing  an  opinion  about  a  single  com- 
mittee or  duplicate  or  triplicate  committees,  but  I  am  expressing 
opposition  to  the  judgment  just  rendered  by  the  gentleman  that 
other  members  of  the  committees  are  not  members  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Oh,  no;  I  have  not  said  anything  that  even  sug- 
gested such  a  thought,  but  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  this  question: 
Does  not  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  believe  that  on  any  committee, 
no  matter  how  able  the  men  who  constitute  the  committee  are,  the 
chairman,  if  he  is  the  right  kind  of  man,  has  a  very  considerable 
influence  ? 

Mr.  Madden.  He  has  the  same  influence  that  any  other  member  of 
the  committee  has ;  no  more  and  no  less.    He  may  be  able  to  tell  the 
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order  in  which  the  business  of  the  committee  will  come  up,  but  he  can 
not  dictate  the  policy  of  the  committee ;  I  do  not  care  who  he  is. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Oh,  no ;  there  is  a  very  great  difference,  a  difference 
as  wide  as  the  poles,  between  dictating  and  influencing.  Some  men 
who  never  dictated  anything  have  influenced  much;  and  many  men, 
most  men,  who  try  to  dictate,  do  not  influence  much  of  anything. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  dictation ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  influence  of  sound  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  man  who,  after 
all,  in  the  minds  of  every  member  of  the  committee,  comes  to  be  held 
as  the  one  who  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  as  Uncle  Joe  says,  more  re- 
sponsible than  any  one  other  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  conclusion  at  all. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Mr.  Mondell,  did  you  know  that  it  had  been  pro- 
posed that  if  we  had  this  one  central  appropriating  committee  that 
the  senior  members,  or  the  majority  ana  minority  chairmen  of  the 
various  appropriating  committees  as  now  constituted  in  the  House, 
would  be  members  of  it,  and  before  that  general,  central  committee 
they  would  handle  the  appropriations  touching  their  departments, 
and  would  also  handle  those  appropriations  on  the  floor  of  the  House? 
If  that  suggestion  were  adopted,  would  it  not  relieve  the  stress  which 
you  feel  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  place  upon  the  chairman  of  the 
general  committee? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Oh,  undoubtedly ;  the  form  of  organization  of  the 
committee  would  be  such,  at  least  should  be  such,  as  to  place  upon  this 
central  committee  the  men  best  qualified  as  members  of  subcommittees 
to  pass  upon  the  particular  questions  and  subjects  and  the  particular 
bills  that  might  be  referred  to  such  subcommittees.  However,  this  is 
true — and  still  I  am  not  arguing  against  a  single  committee  and  do 
not  want  to  be  put  in  that  attitude.  I  simply  want  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  none  of  us  now  can  sayr  in  my  opinion,  beyond  the 
question  of  controversy,  that  a  single  committee  of  this  Congress 
would  work  well  as  an  appropriation  committee. 

We  have  been  running  ior  a  long  time  with  committees  of  consid- 
erable size,  having  to  do  with  all  the  larger  subjects  of  appropria- 
tions, with  the  result  that  various  men  serving  on  those  committees 
have  become  experts  along  certain  lines,  taking  any  committee  of 
the  House — Military,  Naval,  or  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
I  need  not  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  some  of  the  most  capable 
men  on  those  committees  are  not  necessarily  at  the  head  of  or  the 
ranking  members  of  the  committees.  Men  on  committees  have  their 
specialties,  and  it  comes  to  be  understood  on  a  committee  that  a 
certain  man  has'  a  specialty  and  his  knowledge  and  information  is 
recognized  and  to  a  certain  extent  he  influences  the  committee  more 
than  any  other  member  with  regard  to  that  particular  matter.  You 
would  lose  some  of  those  men  inevitably  when  you  first  came  to 
form  your  great  committee.  I  think  that  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
in  the  course  of  time  members  would  become  so  trained  that  a  single 
committee  could  be  selected  that  would  wisely  handle  all  the  appro- 
priations of  the  Government.  I  think,  however,  there  would  be  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  in  selecting  such  a  committee  at  the  beginning, 
because  the  training  in  Congress  has  been  along  altogether  dif- 
ferent lines.  The  training  has  been  not  always  along  lines  making 
the  few  ranking  men  most  expert  on  all  the  questions  that  come  be- 
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fore  the  committee.  Very  frequently,  and  perhaps  generally,  the 
ranking  men  of  the  committee  are  the  best  informed  men  on  the 
committee,  but  they  are  not  always  the  experts  on  certain  subjects, 
and  now  your  larger  committees  have  the  benefit  of  those  men  who 
have  been  specially  trained  along  certain  lines. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  in  regard  to 
that  particular  matter  other  than  this.  I  assume  that  it  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  formulation  of  a  budget  policy  that  you  should  determine 
at  this  time  what  you  may  do  with  regard  to  modifying  the  rule* 
of  the  House  or  charging  the  organization  of  its  committees,  I  do 
not  want  to  suggest  what  you  should  do  further  than  to  again  em- 
phasize the  importance,  as  I  see  it,  of  going  no  further  than  those 
steps  with  regard  to  whi.h  we  are  all  very  certain  we  arc  right.  I 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  involving  in  the  first  step  some  questions,  some 
issues,  with  regard  to  which  it  might  not  be  possible  to  get  an  agree- 
ment at  this  time.  I  have  run  over  the  bill  introduced  by  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  rather  more  carefully  than  I  have  any  of  the 
other  bills.  I  am  not  prepared  to  pass  upon  its  details,  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  very  sound  pie.e  of  legislation,  and  I  should  lie  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  it  goes,  perhaps,  far  enough  for  the  first  step 
in  legislation.  I  should  be  very  happy  indeed  if  we  could  get  on  the 
statute  books  quite  soon  budget  legislation,  even  though  it  did  not 
go  as  far  as  this  bill  does  in  some  particulars,  because  I  feel  very 
confident  that  any  wise  first  step  that  we  take  will  so  illuminate  the 
situation  and  so  emphasize  the  faults  of  our  present  policy  as  to 
com  pell  further  legislation  perfecting  a  good  workable  American 
budget  system. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Mondell,  for  your  statement. 


Friday,  October  3, 1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  TAMES  A.  FBEAB,  A  BEPBESENTATIVE  II 
CONGEESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Frear,  the  committee  would  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  you  with  regard  to  the  general  subject,  and,  also,  to  hear 
anything  you  desire  to  say  with  regard  to  any  of  the  bills  pending 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  have 
just  returned  to  the  city,  after  having  been  engaged  in  many  strenu- 
ous hearirgs  myself,  and  I  know  this,  that  the  one  who  sits  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table  is  generally  the  one  who  has  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment,  and  I  think,  per- 
haps, that  the  better  way  is  for  you  to  inquire  of  those  who  appear 
before  you  in  regard  to  any  parti  ular  phase  of  the  subject  on  wnich 
you  desire  information,  and  in  that  way  avoid  constant  repetition  of 
elementary  matters  which  I  know  you  must  have  had.  I  know  this, 
also,  that  your  coirmittee  has  had  some  very  able  men  before  it,  and, 
undoubtedly,  you  have  gotten  ex  ellent  information  from  them  that 
could  not  have  been  cbtaired  from  the  ordinary  Member  of  Con- 
gress, who  is  not  an  expert  and  who  has  not  given  the  subject  the 
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study  that  has  been  given  it  by  the  men  who  make  that  their  busi- 
ness. I  shall  be  glad  to  make  one  or  two  statements  in  a  general 
way,  and  then  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  desire 
to  ask.  I  will  frankly  confess  that  it  is  a  matter  about  which  I 
may  have  little  more  information,  perhaps,  than  the  average  Member, 
although  I  have  given  some  study  to  the  subject. 

In  differing  from  the  gentleman  who  has  just  addressed  you,  I 
recognize  his  ability  and  long  membership  in  the  House.  I  have 
taken,  possibly,  an  unusual  interest  in  this  subject  of  a  budget.  For 
several  years  I  have  supported  it  along  lines  that  I  felt  were  de- 
sirable for  us  to  adopt  in  Congress.  I  have  done  that  throughout 
in  the  spirit  of  a  desire  to  improve  conditions  in  Congress.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  sometimes  the  discussions  have  waxed 
warm,  I  have  never  hesitated  to  assume  a  position  that  I  believed 
my  judgment  would  sustain,  but  I  have  never  yet  indulged,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  anything  that  could  be  considered  to  be  of  a  per- 
sonal nature.  I  have  endeavored  to  support  as  beat  I  could  every 
proposition  before  the  House  because  01  its  merit  as  I  viewed  it, 
if  it  had  merit,  or  to  oppose  it  because  of  its  demerits,  if  I  felt  that 
it  was  deserving  of  that  action.  I  say  this  because  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  letter  that  was  sent  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
by  one  of  my  colleagues  of  the  House  in  which  I  was  personally  criti- 
cised rather  severely,  and,  as  I  think,  unwarrantedly,  but  that  phase 
I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  at  this  time.  It  also  called  particular  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  I  had  referred  to  one  of  the  bills  as  the  Good 
bill,  which  is  the  bill  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 
Let  me  say  that  I  assume  the  Good  bill,  like  other  bills  that  have 
been  introduced,  has  largely  had  its  inspiration  outside  of  Congress. 
I  mean  by  that  that  persons  who  are  experts  and  who  have  had  ex- 
perience have  helped  in  the  preparation  of  such  bills. 

There  has  been  no  thought  on  my  part  of  criticism  of  anyone 
whose  name  was  borne  by  a  bill.  For  that  reason,  which  I  hardly 
think  it  necessary  for  me  to  express  in  this  place,  I  will  say  that 
knowing  the  gentleman  who  introduced  that  bill,  I  certainly  would 
be  as  content  to  see  him  chairman  of  a  budget  committee  as  any  man 
in  the  House,  and  that,  I  think,  is  the  judgment  of  the  Members 
generally.  It  was  never  with  any  other  thought  that  criticism  was 
offered  to  the  bill.  Criticisms  may  be  offered  and  ought  to  be  of- 
fered to  any  bill  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  improvement.  I  say 
that  there  is  no  bill,  as  Mr.  Mondell  has  suggested,  that  might  not 
be  improved,  and,  as  we  know  by  experience,  such  bills  ought  to  be 
perfected  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  perfect  them. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  views,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  leaving  it  for  you  gentlemen  to  give  them  whatever 
value  they  may  have.  With  Vegard  to  an  American  budget  which 
has  just  been  suggested  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me,  I  was  particularly  interested  in  that  part  of  his  state- 
ment, and  the  members  of  this  committee  have  anticipated  even  by 
the  expression  that  came  to  my  lips  I  wanted  to  ask  what  is  an 
American  budget.  You  know  as  well  as  the  country  knows  that 
we  had  an  effective  single-committee  system  prior  to  Mr.  Randall's 
speakership,  and  along  about  that  time  a  change  was  made  dividing 
up  the  appropriations  among  a  number  of  independent  committees. 
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It  had  worked  harmoniously  in  this  country;  there  was  nothing  to 
the  contrary,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  it  was,  undoubtedly,  at  that  time 
considered  a  political  question  when  the  various  committees  were 
formed. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  here  by  one  very  able  member  of 
your  committee  that  the  President  must  appoint  all  Government  of- 
ficers. A  committee  with  the  experience  that  this  committee  pos- 
sesses can  devise  a  plan  by  which  that  situation  can  be  met.  If 
such  an  officer  can  not  be  appointed  by  a  resolution  or  bill,  surely 
the  committee  can  devise  some  means  by  which  you  can  have  a  man 
to  act  for  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  You  could 
certainly  do  that  by  resolution,  or  in  some  other  way. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  mean  in  the  original  preparation  of  th* 
budget  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  No  ;  that  must  be  with  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  You  are  referring  to  the  independent  audit? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  the  auditor  general,  or  other  officer  acting  on 
the  part  of  Congress.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  he  would  nave 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive,  but  the  House  could,  it  seems  to 
me,  make  its  own  appointment  by  resolution,  if  there  is  any  ques- 
tion, under  the  Constitution  or  otherwise,  that  would  prevent  such 
appointment  being  made  in  a  regular  bill. 

To  amplify  the  suggestion  made  by  one  member  of  the  committee, 
let  me  say  that  under  that  independent  audit  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  man  selected  to  undertake  this  work  on  behalf  of  Congress 
should  be  aided  by  men  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  of  every 
department.  There  ought  to  be  someone  held  responsible  directly 
to  Congress,  and  that  person  should  be  one  who  knows  the  work  of 
the  departments,  the  character  of  the  expenditures,  and  everything 
in  connection  with  the  departments,  so  that  he  could  do  what  to-day 
is  performed  by  the  clerk  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  as  an 
expert. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  he  should  be  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  should  be  an  officer 
or  an  employee.  I  do  not  know  that  that  makes  any  difference,  pro- 
vided you  can  rely  on  his  report. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  is  to  pass  on  the  legality  of  the  expendi- 
tures by  the  various  spending  departments,  he  would  have  to  be  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  and  not  an  officer  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  would  be  employed  by  the  House  to  do  precisely 
what  the  clerk  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  does  today,  if  you 
wished  to  give  him  authority  to  that  extent.  Whether  you  call  him 
an  officer  or  an  expert,  you  would  want  him  to  perform  that  service 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee,  which  we  all  recognize  is  one  of 
the  great  committees  that  has  to  do  with  the  big  questions  of  finance 
for  the  Government.  You  would  want  him  as  an  expert  outside  of 
your  committee,  and  necessarily  he  would  have  to  be  that.  Now, 
whether  he  be  an  officer  under  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  law, 
or  whether  he  be  a  civilian  employee  called  in  to  give  you  advice 
and  information,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  that  matter  we  are  not  bound 
by  the  Constitution  to  hold  that  we  cannot  get  light  and  cannot  get 
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assistance  from  such  a  source.  If  so,  Congress  itself  must  remain 
helpless  until  the  President  appoints  a  man,  with  the  power  to  re- 
move him,  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  that  was  ever  the  intention 
of  the  f ramers  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Madden.  If  the  President  were  given  the  power  to  appoint 
and  Congress  retained  the  power  to  remove,  how  would  that  do  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  President  would  have  the 
power  to  remove.    Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  of  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Along  that  line,  I  think  that  everybody  who  has 
appeared  before  the  committee  so  far  has  thought  that  this  position 
was  one  of  such  responsibility  and  that  the  officer  holding  it  ought 
to  have  such  powers  that,  in  order  that  his  functions  might  be  effec- 
tive, he  would  have  to  be  an  officer  of  the  United  States.  Of  course, 
if  that  is  the  case,  this  constitutional  provision  that  the  President 
shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  all  officers 
of  the  United  States,  would  rather  take  from  us  the  power  to  appoint. 
We  might  provide  by  law  for  him  in  some  other  way. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course,  I  would  not  undertake  to  discuss  that  legal 
point  with  you.  To  show  what  I  have  in  mind,  I  will  say  that  I 
have  just  been  through  with  a  number  of  examinations  and  hearings, 
and  a  number  of  witnesses  have  appeared  before  us,  including  de- 
partment officials  and  members  of  the  Cabinet.  They  came  volun- 
tarily, but  if  they  had  not  come,  I  would  have  sent  for  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms?  who  did  perform  that  duty  for  us  at  times.  Now,  my  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  House  certainly  can  not  be  put  in  a  position  where 
it  can  not  have  an  officer  to  inspect  those  departments.  The  bill  I  in- 
troduced provided  for  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Speaker  and  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  who  would  act  together. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  If  he  were  an 
officer  of  Congress,  or  an  officer  of  either  branch  of  Congress,  there 
would  be  no  question  about  that;  and  there  is  no  question  about  the 
right  of  Congress,  or  of  either  branch  of  Congress,  to  create  a  new 
office  the  duties  of  which  are  to  be  performed  by  an  officer  of  Congress 
or  of  either  branch  thereof.  The  only  question  that  has  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  is  that  if  he  is  an  officer  of  the  United 
States,  as  distinguished  from  an  officer  of  Congress,  or  of  either 
branch  thereof,  then  he  must  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  point  might  lie  as  to  his  title,  but  that  should  not 
affect  in  any  respect  the  importance  which  Congress  attaches  to  the 
man  who  is  to  advise  Congress,  whose  service  is  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  Congress,  and  whose  position  is  not  necessarily  that  of  an  officer  of 
the  United  States,  but  who  is  to  be  an  expert  for  Congress  alone.  If 
he  is  appointed  by  the  President,  then  he  will  be  under  obligations  to 
the  President  for  his  appointment,  even  though  he  is  not  subject  to 
removal  by  the  President.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  would  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Executive,  but  that  is  a  question  that  your  com- 
mittee is  in  a  position  to  determine.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  you  place 
him  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  you  certainly  will  have  taken 
a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  having  one  on  whom  you  can  rely  to 
act  for  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  most  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  advocating  this  reform  that  that  position  is  of  a 
judicial  character  and  the  man  appointed  would  have  to  have  years 
of  training,  or  at  least  a  year  or  two  of  training,  before  he  would 
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become  a  really  efficient  man.  If  we  left  the  power  of  appointment 
solely  to  the  House  or  Senate  he  would  be  removed,  just  as  the  officers 
of  the  House  or  Senate  are  removed,  for  political  considerations  when 
the  political  complexion  of  the  Senate  or  House  changed,  and  that 
would  impair  his  usefulness,  and  the  Government  would  be  the  loser 
by  bringing  in  so  frequently  green  men  and  removing  them  oftentimes 
just  at  the  time  when  they  had  arrived,  through  their  experience,  at  a 
point  where  they  could  be  most  useful. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  we  all  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  might  be 
one  of  the  things  that  possibly  would  occur,  and  that  certainly  would 
have  to  be  avoided,  and  any  method  of  appointment  ought  to  provide 
for  some  one  who  would  remain  in  the  position  for  a  continuous  term 
of  service  to  be  of  any  value  to  Congress. 

The  two  branches  of  the  budget  that  are  suggested  of  having  the 
estimates  prepared  by  the  administration  and  of  having  the  audit.  I 
think,  are  agreed  to  by  people  generally.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  particular  objection  to  that,  and  you  would  have  discovered 
it  by  your  hearings  if  there  were  objections. 

But  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  a  joint  or  single  committee  is 
the  one  that  I  am  more  particularly  interested  in,  and  it  seems  to  me. 
in  view  of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  has  just 
addressed  you — and  he  is  a  very  able  man  and  a  man  of  long  expe* 
ricnce  in  Congress.  Unfortunately  we  have  differed  on  specific  lejris- 
lation  in  which  I  have  been  activeiv  interested,  and  that  may  account 
for  our  little  differences  of  judgment  at  this  time.  As  I  read  them, 
the  demand  of  practically  all  political  parties  to-day  is  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  a  budget  system  that  will  be  a  budget  system  having  one  central 
responsible  body  in  Congress.  That  certainly  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  Democratic  platform,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  that  of  the  Repub- 
lican platform,  and  it  has  been  emphasized  in  the  press  by  the  gentle* 
man  who  is  to  appear  before  you  to-morrow,  Mr.  Taft.  That  is  his 
understanding,  and  he  is  the  man  who  first  presented  this  budget 
proposition  to  Congress — that  is,  of  course,  as  a  workable  system- 
I  did  not  hear  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Sherley  and  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
and  other  able  men,  who  have  been  before  you,  but  I  take  it  that  is 
their  view.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an  important  matter  to 
have  one  committee,  if  possible,  and  I  have  suggested  in  my  own  bill 
a  joint  committee  of  House  and  Senate,  with  the  House  to  pass  upon 
the  bill,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  it  is  to  go  on  to  the  Senate,  so  that 
hearings  may  be  held  at  one  time.  That  would  be  a  saving  of  time: 
hut,  of  course,  that  is  a  matter  of  detail.  There  are  other  suggestions 
along  that  line  which  have  come  to  me  that  probably  have  also  come 
to  the  committee,  which,  I  believe,  if  they  can  be  adopted,  would  make 
a  great  saving  of  time  to  the  committee  and  to  Congress,  and  in  the 
end  I  believe  it  would  be  an  economical  measure  and  a  businesslike 
measure.  As  has  been  suggested,  in  an  American  budget  we  want  a 
businesslike  budget,  whether  it  is  American,  European,  or  what. 

The  question  suggested  by  Mr.  Mondell  of  a  responsible  govern- 
ment is  with  us  also,  though  different  from  what  it  is  in  Europe,  and 
vet  that  to  mv  mind  does  not  affect  a  budget  plan  such  as  we  had  prior 
'to  the  Randall  speakership  and  to  which  we  can  return  at  this  time 
if  the  present  lack  of  system  contains  the  objectionable  features 
which  have  been  urged  against  it. 
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There  never  has  been  a  time,  of  course,  when  the  Government  has 
been  in  as  serious  a  situation  financially  as  it  is  to-day.  Taxes  are 
direct,  something  new  to  the  people,  and  they  are  taking  a  very  deep 
interest  in  this  question  of  a  budget  which  they  hope  will  hold  ex- 
penditures within  reasonable  limitations. 

The  suggestion  was  made  a  few  moments  ago,  which  I  have  heard 
before,  that  what  is  known  as  pork-barrel  legislation  was  only  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  our  expenditures,  and  let  us  admit  it  for  the 
sake  or  argument. 

Our  expenditures  consist  of  what?  Of  a  military  bill,  which  must 
be  a  large  bill,  and  is  growing  and  has  grown  up  until  at  the  present 
time  it  is  very  large,  and  also  a  naval  bill.  These  are  bills  that  are 
necessarily  important  bills.  To  compare  small  bills,  whether  they 
are  for  land  reclamation  or  whether  they  are  for  waterways  bills  or 
for  drainage,  or  for  irrigation,  or  for  countless  other  items,  which  to 
us  would  make  a  very  small  percentage,  I  do  not  think  is  the  question. 
Neither  does  it  seem  to  me  in  the  adoption  of  a  budget  bill  it  is  a 
guidance  for  us  to  say  that  under  the  present  system  the  estimates 
have  been  made  at  practically  double  the  amounts  that  many  of  the 
departments  or  bureaus  expect  to  receive,  because  it  has  been  a  prac- 
tice forced  upon  them,  as  they  believe,  by  the  Congress  on  one  side 
seeking  to  take  credit  to  itself  for  cutting  the  estimates  in  two  in  order 
that  we  may  get  the  credit  for  economy.  We  have  frequently  en- 
countered the  overestimating  plan,  which  we  know  is  objectionable 
from  a  public  standpoint  and  ought  to  be  cured.  Cutting  down  of 
appropriations  we  know  is  a  practice  that  has  been  followed  an- 
nually by  practically  all  the  committees.  But  a  budget  will  get  away 
from  a  system,  if  possible,  where  efforts  are  made  by  a  locality  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  against  Congress  to  enforce  large  appropria- 
tions, or  appropriations  for  particular  interests.  That  is  one  of  the 
important  matters  involved. 

Then,  beyond  all,  is  to  have  a  systematic  budget  that  proceeds 
upon  businesslike  lines,  to  know  what  your  estimates  are  and  your 
expenditures  are  going  to  be,  and  to  keep  your  expenditures  within 
the  estimates. 

For  me  to  go  beyond  that  might  be  for  me  to  assume  what  is 
beyond  what  I  would  care  to  say.  I  did  have  this  in  mind,  that  in 
this  letter  which  was  sent  to  the  various  Members  of  theHouse,  and  I 
suppose,  sent  generally,  because  I  received  a  number  of  copies 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  into  that 

Mr.  Frear.  I  just  want  to  suggest  that  this  contains  the  answer 
to  or  defense  of  the  present  system,  and  without  referring  to 
personal  matters  which  are  immaterial  to  me,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
does  set  out  some  of  the  views  that  have  been  opposed  in  the  past, 
and  I  am  quite  willing  to  read  and  discuss  those  views  if  it  be  the 
desire  of  the  committee,  and  to  show  the  difference  or  the  distinction 
which  I  would  draw  between  the  present  system  and  the  system 
of  a  budget  which  is  before  you. 

I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  it  unless  the  committee  desires.  It  is 
this  letter  that  was  sent  by  Mr.  Steenerson  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  want  to  discuss  it? 

Mr.  Frear.  No,  sir;  I  only  wanted  to  touch  on  two  or  tbrtm 
propositions. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  long  is  the  letter? 
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Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  care  about  the  letter.  This  is  a  letter  lie  has 
written,  and  I  want  to  discuss  three  or  four  propositions  contained 
in  it  to  show  the  understanding  I  have  on  those  questions  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  understanding  expressed  in  this  letter.  I  thought  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  in  the  general  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  in  any  way  you  like. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  I  said,  I  do  not  care  to  reply  to  that  which  is  of 
a  personal  nature,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  interesting  to  the 
committee  or  would  affect  the  result. 

This  letter  is  dated  August  15,  1919.  It  was  addressed  to  me 
and  sent  to  all  the  Members  of  the  House,  as  I  understand  it,  and 
I  received  a  number  of  copies,  so  I  assume  it  has  had  general  cir- 
culation.   It  says : 

The  unfairness  of  your  course  in  this  particular  (that  is,  objecting  to  certain 
measures  before  Congress)  becomes  plain  when  It  is  recalled  that  in  your 
criticism  of  Congress  on  rivers  and  harbors  appropriations  you  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  executive  branch  had  favored  every  project  in  the  bills* 

Of  course,  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  discussion  on  the 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  would  intentionally  charge  me  with  that. 
I  always  have  stated  projects  have  been  passed  on  by  engineers 
and  that  600  or  700  projects  that  have  been  passed  upon  iy  engineers 
are  now  awaiting  adoption.  But  the  objection  has  been,  and  h-jp 
been  repeatedly  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  that  the  man  whose 
project  goes  into  the  bill  is  the  man  who  brings  the  greatest  amount 
of  pressure  to  get  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there,  Mr.  Frear;  it  gets  into  the  bill  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers, 

Mr.  Frear.  Whoever  reported  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  by  its  inclusion  in  the  estimates  of  the 
department. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  estimates  are  in  every  case,  or  they  havct 
been  recently,  O.  K'd  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  come  to  Congress  just  as  the  other  estimates 
do  with  all  the  pressure  of  the  President  and  the  executive  depart- 
ment behind  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes.    I  am  glad  yon  suggested  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  afraid  your  statements  would  lead  som^  one 
not  familiar  with  the  procedure  to  infer  that  you  meant  that  the 
items  were  put  on  in  the  committee  by  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
independent  of  any  estimate  having  been  made  for  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  No;  not  independent  of  any  estimate,  but  it  is. fre- 
quently, very  frequently,  put  on  in  the  committee  without  having 
come  from  the  Board  of  Engineers. 

Let  me  give  vou  an  illustration  of  that  practice  in  this  particular 
kind  of  bill.  The  last  bill  which  came  before  Congress  was  a  bill 
which  proposed,  I  think,  something  like  fifteen  or  twenty  million 
dollars.    I  have  forgotten  what  the  amount  was. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Rivers  and  harbors? 

Mr.  Frear.  Rivers  and  harbors;  yes. 

When  the  bill  was  sent  back  to  engineers  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  and  it  was  proposed  to  enlarge  the  bill,  then  came  the 
question  of  what  particular  measures  among  these  500  or  600  measures 
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not  adopted  by  Congress  would  be  placed  in  it.  The  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers' representative  said  before  our  committee — and  I  asked  re- 
peatedly, "Will  you  indicate  to  the  committee  which  are  the  most 
important  matters?  The  committee  will  gladly  put  on  anything 
you  deem  most  necessary."  He  stated — and  it  is  in  evidence,  as  you 
gentlemen  are  probably  familiar — that  it  was  not  the  province  of  tho 
Board  of  Engineers  to  state  what  should  be  placed  in  there  after 
they  had  once  passed  upon  or  approved  of  the  measure.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  of  course,  projects  were  placed  in  there  frequently 
because  of  the  chairman's  suggestion  or  the  suggestion  of  others  who 
were  getting  up  the  bill  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  As  I  understand,  all  of  the  projects  had  been  put 
in  by  the  engineers? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  they  had  been  approved. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  And  of  course  it  was  a  perfectly  proper  position 
for  the  engineer  to  take. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  not  questioning  it,  but  Members  determined  what 
should  go  in  the  bill  and  where. 

Mr.  Rawley.  Another  thing,  is  it  the  fact  or  not  that  the  money 
which  we  have  been  appropriating  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  for 
projects  for  which  the  Government  had  already  in  previous  Con- 
gresses made  itself  liable,  or  authorized,  or  committed  itself  to? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  and  in  some  cases,  due  to  the  disclosures  that  havt 
been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  Congress  has  ceased  to  make 
appropriations  for  seme  of  those  things.  I  could  name  some  of  them 
for  you  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Temple.  May  I  ask  one  question?  How  does  it  come  about 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  500  or  600  projects  for  which  no  appro- 
priations have  been  made? 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  because  there  have  been  so  many  surveys  made 
in  the  past  and  the  engineers  approved  of  so  many  projects.  Whether 
it  was  for  the  rivers  that  had  commerce  or  not,  or  had  any  hope  of 
commerce,  was  immaterial.  They  were  approved  in  some  cases,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  the  engineers,  with  the  idea  it  would  affect 
railroad  rates  and  compel  the  railroads  to  meet  a  theoretical  com- 
petition and  reduce  rates  to  the  level  of  the  supposed  waterway  com- 
petitive rates. 

Mr.  Temple.  Who  held  up  these  500  or  600  projects? 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  held  up  because  they  did  not  dare  to  bring 
them  all  into  Congress  at  one  time. 

Mr.  TEMrLE.  There  was  not  money  enough  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  leave  you  to  draw  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Temple.  They  were  held  up  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes :  the  committee  tried  in  a  way 

Mr.  Madden.  Those  surveys  originated  in  Congress,  did  they  not* 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  at  the  request  of  individual  members. 

I  speak  of  that  because  it  shows  that  the  real  situation  in  oui 
present  form  of  legislation,  notwithstanding  these  engineers  have 
passed  upon  them,  and  I  would  like  to  make  some  statements  which 
I  do  not  feel  privileged  to  do  in  regard  to  what  they  have  said  p  r- 
sonallv,  but  the  pressure  upon  the  engineers  has  been  tremendous 
from  localities  to  approve  all  manner  of  projects. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there,  is  it  not  more  the  fault  of  the  execu- 
tive department  in  the  first  instance  that  approves  of  projects  as 
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being  projects  in  aid  of  navigation,  rather  than  the  fault  of  Con- 
gress? Because  since  we  commenced  our  hearings  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  while  there  has  been  more  than  $900,000,000  appropriated 
for  rivers  &nd  harbors  improvements  there  are  only  a  few  items 
where  the  project  was  not  approved  by  the  board  of  engineers  and 
estimated  for  by  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  most  serious  part  of  it  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  concede  that,  that  some  of  these  projects  are  so  idle  and  so  hope- 
less that  Congress,  the  moment  its  attention  was  called  to  it,  refused 
to  place  them  in  a  bill  even  though  adopted  by  the  board  of  engi- 
neers. 

Now,  following  out  your  suggestion,  the  question  you  have  in 
mind,  doubtless,  although  it  was  not  stated  in  full,  is  would  there 
be  an  improvement  by  reason  of  the  Executive  placing  those  appro- 
priations in  the  bill  for  the  reason  that  the  influence  might  be 
exerted  there  upon  the  Executive  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  was  going  to  ask  you  this  question :  Do  yon 
think  that  Congress  would  appropriate,  we  will  say,  a  million  dol- 
lars for  the  improvement  of  some  creek,  even  though  a  motion  was 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  no  point  of  order  was  made 
to  it,  if  there  was  a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  that  the 
project  was  not  one  that  would  be  in  aid  of  navigation. 

Mr.  Frear.  No.  Will  you  allow  me  to  give  an  individual  instance 
which,  I  think,  is  the  only  way  I  can  illustrate.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress before  another  body,  not  the  House 

The  Chairman.  You  can  say  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Frear.  All  right,  before  the  Senate,  there  was  a  proposition 
to  put  $1,000,000  in  a  river  not  far  from  Florida  in  which  very  in- 
fluential members  were  very  strongly  interested,  and  the  proposition 
Anally  came  to  a  point,  due  to  a  gentleman  from  your  own  State 
Iowa,  whom  I  highly  admire,  that  danger  of  the  failure  of  the 
whole  bill  existed  unless  that  item  was  taken  out.  Then  it  was  re- 
duced to  $100,000 ;  $900,000  reduction  on  that  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  But  had  not  the  project  been  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Engineers? 

Mr.  Frear.  Surely  it  had,  and  one  of  the  most  hopeless  cases  in 
the  world. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  Now,  if  the  Board 
of  Engineers  would  say,  "  Here  is  a  project  that  is  not  worthy  of 
spending  a  dollar  on ;  to  spend  money  on  it  will  not  aid  navigation." 
In  the  face  of  that  do  you  think  any  Congress  would  appropriate 
the  money? 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  no ;  if  the  facts  can  be  placed  before  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  After  all,  then,  the  responsibility  for  the  waste 
and  extravagance  goes  back  to  the  estimating  department,  the  execn- 
tive  department  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  sir;  excepting  the  items  are  placed  in  the  bill  by 
Members  who  control  its  size  and  character. 

Mr.  Temple.  Now,  can  you  suggest  some  way  to  correct  that? 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  us  see  how  the  budget  will  reach  that  It  will  not 
reach  it  directly,  because  the  Executive  is  going  to  present  whatever 
measures  he  chooses  and  Congress  has  the  right  to  strike  out  what- 
ever it  chooses  in  its  budget  committee,  but  when  the  Executive  has 
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before  him  the  various  items  for  public  buildings,  some  of  which 
ought  to  be  allowed,  and  the  items  for  waterways,  some  of  which 
ought  to  be  allowed,  then  the  appropriations  will  be  made  up  and 
responsible  officers  are  going  to  try  to  hold  it  within  such  reasonable 
limits  preferring  only  tne  most  needed  projects  that  it  will  take  out 
much  of  this  legislation  which  ought  not  to  pass  Congress.  That 
would  be  the  reason  why  it  would  not  be  inserted,  because  of  the 
matter  of  responsibility  which  you  have  then  fastened  direct.  Con- 
gress assumes  that  responsibility  to-day,  because  we  say  of  these 
700  items  which  are  waiting,  "  Put  in  these  different  items  "  and  we 
make  the  choice.  Of  course,  Congress  ought  to  be  left  in  a  position, 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  add  to  any  bill,  and  that  is  a  pro- 
vision I  have  drawn,  whereby  two-thirds  of  the  committee  have  the 
right  to  insert  anything  that  is  shown  to  be  necessary.  That  would 
only  be  in  case  01  an  emergency  possibly,  or  where  a  situation  was 
presented  to  the  committee  that  it  would  be  absolutely  required, 
but  I  believe  to-day  if  the  administration  would  present  a  neces- 
sary bill  to  the  budget  committee  that  committee  would  accept  it 
without  the  present  methods. 

The  present  plan  of  selecting  a  public  building  bill,  or  making  it 
up,  as  we  well  Know,  is  that  practically  every  Member  of  Congress 
gets  word  from  the  committee  to  appear  before  it  and  state  what 
building  or  site  he  wants,  one  or  two  items.  Is  it  not  so?  And  one 
or  two  items  are  generally  named  from  the  Members'  district  ir- 
respectivQ  of  necessity.  Take  the  bills,  as  I  have  shown  on  the  floor 
and  as  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  budget  committee  has 
done — we  have  disclosed  things  there  that  ought  not  to  have  ex- 
isted, and  it  has  had  the  effect  when  it  reached  the  other  side  of 
defeating  the  bill. 

Mr.  Temple.  Mr.  Frear,  there  is  a  way  of  meeting  that,  and  I 
think  I  have  met  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Good. 

Mr.  Temple.  When  the  people  at  home  in  any  town  ask  for  a  post 
office  building  I  say,  get  the  inspector  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  make  a  report  on  your  needs  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Temple.  And  if  they  recommend  an  extension,  or  if  they 
recommend  a  new  building  and  the  bureau  of  supervising  architects 
of  the  Treasury  Department  recommends  it,  I  will  endorse  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Mr.  Frear,  is  not  this  also  true,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  all  bills  are  recommended  by  the  department  as  the  amount 
that  is  suitable? 

Mr.  Frear.  Congress,  or  its  public-building  committee,  sends  word 
to  the  department  asking  them  to  make  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
buildings  named  in  private  bills,  but  we  do  not  ask  the  Post  Office 
Department  or  the  Treasury  Department  or  any  other  branch  of  the 
Government  what  the  needs  are  or  what  to-day  is  the  present  cost 
of  running  the  post  office  in  that  town,  or  what  will  be  the  cost  of 
janitor  service,  the  amount  of  the  interest  on  the  investment,  or  the 
necessity  of  establishing  that  building,  which  may  be  at  a  country 
crossroads.  Those  questions  we  do  not  put.  It  must  be  designed 
by  the  architect,  and  the  same  condition  exists  in  his  office  as  in  the 
others.    He  carries  out  the  express  wish  of  Congress. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  It  should  be  said  that  before  the  estimate  comes  down 
Congress  has  passed  on  that  and  approved  the  building  for  a  certain 
amount.    There  are  no  estimates  now  before  the  authorization. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  have  refused  to  introduce  a  bill  until  it  was  said  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  such  a  building  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  point  I  make  is  that  in  the  first  instance  there  is 
no  estimate.  First  the  person  introduces  the  bill  and  then  it  is  sent 
to  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Frear.  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  other  cases  estimates  come  from  departments  for 
what  they  think  is  neessary,  and  that  is  true  of  rivers  and  harbors. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  what  Mr.  Byrns  has  said  is  vital,  because 
we  are  discussing  bugetary  legislation.  The  authorization  for  that 
building  of  this  post  office  that  never  ought  to  be  built  never  comes 
from  any  appropriation  committee. 

Mr.  Frear.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  comes  from  a  legislative  committee  report- 
ing out  a  bill. 

Mr.  Frear.  Surely.    From  the  building  committee. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  Congress  adopts  it  the  evil  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Frear.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  budget  is  going  to  stop  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  power  to  legislate  where  the  building  should  go 
should  not  be  left  for  Members  to  determine. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  You  think  it  should  be  ?  • 

The  Chairbi an.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Frear,  this  committee  has  inr- 
isdiction  to  take  from  any  of  the  legislative  committees  any  of  their 
powers  to  legislate.    That  is  the  legislative  fun-  tion. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand,  but  it  must  be  limited. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  agree  with  you  that  we  have  authorised 
many  buildings  that  never  should  have  been  authorized.  But  once 
authorized,  under  the  law,  there  is  nothing  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  do  but  to  estimate  the  cost  and  the  appropriation  coes 
through.  I  have  never  heard  a  word  of  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  with  regard  to  an  appropriation.  The  discussion  is  on  the 
authorization.  And  if  some  method  could  be  devised  where  the 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee  should  be  required  to 
report  out  only  proje°ts  that  were  deemed  necessary  ana  recom- 
mended by  the  Post  Office  Department  I  would  vote  for  a  proposition 
of  that  kind  personally,  but  I  do  not  see  how  this  committee  has 
jurisdiction  of  that  matter. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  this  budget  committee? 

The  Chairman.  This  budget  committee  has  not  jurisdiction  to  re- 
port out  any  legislation  at  all  that  wo"ld  affect  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  legislation  committee,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  the  other 
committees  as  to  what  kind  of  bills  they  should  report  out  when  it 
was  mere  legislation. 

Mr.  Frear.  Such  proposed  legislation  should  not  be  placed  in  a 
budget.  If  you  will  permit  me,  let  me  say  also  in  regard  to  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Temple  that  there  is  another  evil,  before  I  for<rt 
it,  and  that  is  that  before  the  individual  Member  eventually  per- 
suades the  committee  in  public-buildinn:  matters  he  has  to  secure  a 
site.  That  is  the  beginning  of  the  evil.  Of  course,  when  the  site 
is  once  started  then  follows  the  building,  as  we  know. 
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Mr.  Kitchin.  Mr.  Frear,  how  long  have  you  been  on  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  been  on  it  for  two  full  sessions. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  I  have  understood  that  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  appropriations  passed  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  in 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  were  for  projects  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  committed  itself  eight  or  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  largely  so,  on  rivers  and  harbors.  I  do  not 
know  about  whatproportion,  but  I  think  that  is  largely  true. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  That  corroborates  what  you  said  a  wnile  ago  that 
they  may  be  holding  up  a  bill  involving  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  that  is  largely  so,  too;  that  is,  hundreds  of 
new  projects,  including  worthless  ones,  are  trying  to  get  by. 

Now,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  get  back  to  the  budget  proposition. 

The  administration  presents  its  budget  bill  or  its  estimates,  in- 
cluding the  estimates  for  post  offices,  and  for  public  buildings.  That 
should  be  done  from  that  branch.  The  department  knows  the  neces- 
sities for  post  offices.  It  knows  the  places  where  it  is  important  that 
buildings  should  be  built,  and  where  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  is 
harmful  to  those  cities,  it  is  an  injury  not  warranted,  to  withhold 
needed  buildings  because  of  all  these  miserable  little  items  that  are 
demanding  to  be  placed  in  the  bill. 

Would  not  the  administration  in  that  way  suggest  proper  build- 
ings, the  amount  of  expenditures  that  ought  to  be  undertaken,  and 
would  not  that  be  the  proper  way  of  having  it  come  to  the  budget 
committee  ?  ^  And  then  the  budget  committee  goes  over  the  items  and 
strikes  out  if  necessary.  We  meet  the  situation  frankly,  instead  of 
having  this  plan,  which  we  all  know  is  objectionable  as  conducted 
to-day. 

That  is  my  suggestion  as  to  how  it  would  be  handled  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Temple.  Mr.  Frear,  it  may  not  be  a  very  live  issue  now,  but 
it  was  at  one  time.  There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  legislative  branch  and  the  Executive  on  the  question  of 
internal  improvements.  In  a  case  of  that  sort  should  the  whole 
decision  'with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  be  left  to  the 
Executive  or  should  Congress  have  something  to  say  about  fixing 
the  policy  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Frear.  That,  of  course,  opens  up  a  wide  field,  and  if  you  find 
you  are  going  to  debar  yourself  from  having  a  voice  in  it,  it  might 
be  well 

Mr.  Temple.  It  comes  back  to  the  question  of  fixing  the  policy. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes ;  it  is  a  practical  question. 

Here  comes  a  bill  before  us  to-day  involving  half  a  billion  dollars. 
It  is  a  bill  that  comes  with  no  father  excepting  as  introduced  in  the 
House.  Whether  it  is  necessary  or  not  may  lie  immaterial.  Why 
should  not  the  administration  father  that  bill  if  needed  ?  It  is  saicl 
it  comes  from  a  Cabinet  officer  as  a  reclamation  project.  Why  should 
it  not  come  as  an  administration  bill.  Of  course,  as  it  comes  to-day, 
it  is  presented  in  another  way  and  for  another  purpoes,  but  it  is  a 
large  bill  compared  to  which  the  public  building  bill  and  rivers  and 
harbors  bills  are  insignificant.  Here  is  a  $500,000  bill  before 
Congress  to-day.  Why  should  not  that  be  a  matter  of  Executive 
recommendation?    Because  you  ought  to  have  information  on  what 
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the  expenditure  should  be  and  what  the  estimates  shall  be,  and  they 
ought  to  be  placed  before  us  and  acted  on  intelligently. 

Mr.  Temple.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  Congress  wishes  to 
adopt  a  certain  policy,  whether  it  is  reclamation  or  irrigation  or 
something  else,  your  proposal,  it  seems  to  me,  would  give  to  the 
Executive  the  right  to  veto  the  project  before  it  is  considered. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  has  that  effect,  but  he  has  that  power  to-day  after 
it  is  considered. 

Mr.  Kitchix.  We  do  give  him  the  right  to  veto  it  after  it  is  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  is  the  idea :  The  purpose  of  a  budget  bill,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  to  fix  responsibility  somewhere.  You  are  going 
to  fix  it  with  the  administration.  If  the  administration  fails  to 
come  up  to  the  ideas  of  Congress  in  this  particular  the  administra- 
tions is  responsible,  and  that  is  an  issue  on  which  to  go  before  the 
people.  Of  course,  in  the  European  countries  they  have  a  chance 
to  depose  the  ministry  immediately.  We  have  not  that  opportunity 
here,  but  we  have  the  same  responsibility  then  fixed  on  Congress  and 
the  responsibility  fixed  on  the  administration  to  be  decided  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  are  you  going  to  go  before  the  people  on  that! 

Mr.  Frear.  Because  it  becomes  an  issue  at  the  next  election  when 
the  administration  refuses  to  approve  a  necessary  measure. 

Mr.  Temple.  Mr.  Frear,  you  speak  of  fixing  responsibility  where 
there  is  a  Cabinet  responsibility  to  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 
-    Mr.  Temple.  The  Parliament  in  England  controls  the  cabinet 
While  that  system  has  grown  up  since  our  Constitution  was  adopted, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  theory  on  which  our  Constitution  is  based, 
a  theory  of  the  separation  of  the  powers 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Temple.  It  is  the  underlying  theory  of  our  Constitution  to 
divide  power  and,  therefore,  divide  responsibility. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course,  on  every  committee  there  would  be  placed 
certain  legislative  duties  that  would  be  before  those  committees* 
and  a  committee  on  public  lands,  for  instance,  or  any  other  commit- 
tee, can  make  its  recommendation  to  Congress,  and,  of  course,  the 
thought  here  is  that  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  have  that  placed 
in  the  appropriation  bill  unless  it  came  in  the  form  of  a  budget 

Mr.  Madden.  Your  theory  is,  Mr.  Frear,  that  the  President  or 
the  head  of  the  Government  should  work  out  the  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  current  year,  submit  those  needs  in  the  form  of  a 
comprehensive  budget  to  Congress,  and  that  would  indicate  the 
administrative  policy,  and  that  if  then  Congress  disapproved  by 
either  decreasing  or  increasing  the  expenditures  under  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  administration  that  would  raise  the  issue. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  raises  the  issue  squarely,  as  I  understand  the  pur- 
pose, the  same  as  it  raises  it  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  the 
only  difference  being  that  there  you  have  a  quick  change  of  admin- 
istration, whereas  you  can  not  bring  about  a  quick  change  here. 

Mr.  Temple.  You  have  a  deadlock  and  no  decision. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  that  one  proposition  a  delay  occurs;  yes.  You 
would  have  a  deadlock  to-morrow  if  Congress  refused  to  appropri- 
ate a  sufficient  amount  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Government.    But 
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we  would  not  do  that,  and  that  is  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
responsible  to  the  people  and  because  of  the  justness  of  the  cause. 
It  seems  to  me  tnat  that  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  adminis- 
trave  branch  which  applies  to  Congress,  and  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  administration — I  do  not  care  whether  of  the  same  party 
or  not — would  withhold  its  approval  of  a  necessary  proposition  and 
fail  to  place  it  in  its  next  budget. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  the  plan  that  is  worked  out  in  Europe  and 
could  be  worked  out  here  as  to  the  same  budget  system,  because  the 
legislative  acts  of  the  committee  are  the  things  on  which  the  ad- 
ministration would  act,  if  of  great  public  necessity,  after  having 
been  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Tinkttam.  Mr.  Frear,  you  said  nothing  about  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  financial  program  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  budget,  after  it  reaches  the  floor,  and  the  preservation  of 
its  integrity  concerning  changes.  Do  you  believe  that  the  House 
should  by  a  majority  vote  increase  or  decrease  the  appropriations 
as  recommended  by  the  central  committee? 

Mr.  Frear.  No;  and}  the  reason,  if  you  desire  the  reason,  is  so 
simple  that  it  needs  no  explanation,  because  we  are  all  familiar  with 
legislative  procedure  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  know 
that  one  who  desires  to  have  an  amendment  placed  in  the  bill  has 
his  friends  there  so  it  can  be  placed  in  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  The  result  is  that  rather  than  have  the  question  raised  and 
have  the  committee  turned  down  when  it  gets  into  the  House  we  are 
accustomed  to  accepting  the  amendment  if  it  has  once  been  passed 
in  committee. 
Mr.  KrrciiTX.  Do  you  require  a  two-thirds  vote? 
Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  suggested  in  my  bill  which,  or 
course,  is  only  a  tentative  measure  to  place  before  the  committee  a 
suggestion  of  what  might  be  done. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Do  you  require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  decrease  or 
increase  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Frear.  No;  a  majority  should  decrease  the  amount  as  to-day. 
Let  me  say,  if  I  may,  I  have  been  charged  in  this  letter  of  Repre- 
sentative Stevenson  which  has  gone  to  different  members  with  a  crit- 
icism of  the  Congress.  It  has  not  been  my  intention  to  place  a 
criticism  upon  my  associate  members  or  my  colleagues,  individually. 
I  have  criticized,"  as  I  believe,  every  member  ought  to  do,  anything 
that  I  believe  is  imperfect  in  our  legislative  practices,  but  I  have 
also  gone  to  this  extent — I  have  stood  alone  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  I  have  condemned  others  who  usually  criticized  Con- 
gress and  members  and  secured  an  investigating  committee  because 
I  thought  it  was  abusive  and  not  warranted.  You  gentlemen  are 
familiar  with  that  fact,  and  I  did  so  because  I  jealously  regard  the 
dignity  of  the  House  and  Congress  as  much  as  any  member,  and 
never  will  allow  anyone  outside  to  question  the  honesty  of  indi- 
vidual members.  I  speak  of  false  charges  made  by  a  political 
league.  But  measures  come  from  the  people  back  home  who  ask 
for  local  appropriations  and  they  are  very  insistent  and  they  say 
"If  you  don't  get  it  through  you  can't  come  back."  It  may  be 
no  criticism  of  the  member  that  can  not  get  legislation  through, 
because  it  always  has  two  viewpoints,  the  local  and  the  enlarged 
view. 
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Mr.  Hawley.  A  moment  ago  you  spoke  about  the  fixing  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Executive  as  an  issue  on  which  to  go  before  the 
country. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  If  you  followed  that  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  it 
prohibits  Congress  from  initiating  policies  of  a  constructive  nature 
on  which  to  go  before  the  country. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  fear  you  fail  to  get  my  idea  on  that.  Yoa  hove 
your  various  committees,  the  same  as  you  have  to-day.  We  ha?e 
all  the  committees  that  we  need  to  retain  in  addition  to  the  budget 
committee,  but  those  committees  will  not  have  full  legislative  power. 
Now,  let  us  take  the  Public  Lands  Committee,  for  instance.  The 
Public  Lands  Committee  reports  in  favor  of  a  proposition  for 
any  amount  of  money,  $100,000,000  or  $500,000,000.  That  is  then 
reported  to  the  House  as  a  policy  that  the  Congress  believes  ought 
to  be  adopted.  It  is  reported  to  the  House  and.  is  acted  on.  Say 
the  House,  by  three-fourths  of  its  membership,  and  the  Senate  in 
like  manner,  supports  that  proposition,  as  I  say  it  seems  to  be  in- 
conceivable that  the  Executive  with  that  expression  of  opinion  would 
fail  to  place  that  measure  before  the  Congress  in  a  budget  propo- 
sition. If  he  does  then  the  issue  is  drawn  oetween  Congress,  which 
favors  it,  and  the  Executive  who  does  not.  Then  you  have  a  square 
issue,  the  same  as  you  would  have  it,  as  I  said,  in  the  European 
situation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  Frear,  does  not  your  proposition  destroy  the  old 
idea  of  majority  rule,  and  does  it  not  do  this:  If  you  are  going  to 
vest  in  the  Executive  that  enormous  power  and  deprive  a  majority 
of  the  legally-elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  power  to 
express  themselves  as  to  appropriations,  which  frequently,  as  ha* 
been  suggested,  and  in  all  instances  practically  carry  a  question  of 
policy,  would  not  you  have  this  result,  that  you  would  find  Members 
tracking  down  to  the  executive  office  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  Executive  to  include  their  particular  proposition  in  the  estimate 
and  thereby  make  of  Congress  a  rubber  stamp,  such  as  you  never 
heard  of  before? 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  not  the  effect  of  the  gudget  committee,  but 
you  mistake,  if  I  may  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  when  you  *ay 
that  Congress  itself  can  do  these  things.  Congress  can  not  adopt  a 
legislative  policy  alone.  It  takes  the  Executive  to  pass  upon  the 
appropriation  bill.  We  have  to  have  a  two-thirds  majority  in  c«n? 
there  is  any  objection,  and  the  only  way  we  can  overrule  the  Execu- 
tive is  to  have  so  many  necessary  projects  put  in  the  bill  along  with 
the  unnecessary  ones  that  he  feels  compelled  to  sign  the  bill  rather 
than  to  veto  it.  We  have  that  division  of  authority  to-day.  Tl* 
only  difference  is  it  originates  with  the  Executive.  But  if  the  lep* 
lative  branch  desires  to  show  the  policy  Congress  would  adopt,  then 
it  is  for  the  responsible  branch  of  the  Government  that  has  to  <1° 
with  the  expenditure  of  money  to  say  is  this  the  tune?  is  this  the 
proper  place  for  it?  That,  I  understand,  is  the  purpose  of  a  n»sl 
budget. 

Mr.  Bybns.  But  ought  not  Congress  to  have  the  right,  by  a  i™~ 
jority  vote,  to  present  a  constructive  policy,  if  it  desires  to  do  so' 
Of  course,  the  President  can  veto  it  if  he  desires  to  do  so,  and  then* 
is  the  issue. 
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Mr.  Frear.  The  only  difference  is,  in  one  case  you  veto  an  appro- 
priation bill ;  in  the  other  you  veto  a  policy. 

Now  you  have  the  right  to  determine  a  policy  in  the  legislative 
branch  just  as  you  have  to-day,  just  as  you  have  in  all  European 
countries  that  have  adopted  a  budget.  I  do  not  see  any  difference 
in  principle. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  it  work  out  like  this,  that  all  the  legis- 
lative committees  of  Congress  would  enact  legislation  which  would 
become  the  policy? 

Mr.  Frear.  If  approved  bv  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  policy  involved  the  expenditure  of 
money  in  the  next  budget  the  President  would  include  it  in  tho 
budget  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  way  it  works  to-day  in  every  country,  as 
I  understand,  if  insisted  by  the  ministry.  You  would  not  be  a  rubber 
stamp.  We  would  determine  policies  just  as  we  do  to-day.  We 
would  be  in  precisely  the  same  position.  The  only  difference  would 
be  that  the  Executive  would  have  authority  to  place  it  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Mr.  Frear,  would  not  this  be  so,  and  apply  to 
Mr.  Byrns's  question  about  the  majority  rule,  that  when  the  budget 
came  to  the  central  committee,  if  we  establish  it,  that  committee, 
representing  Congress,  could  by  a  majority  vote  revise  it? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Why  do  you  allow  the  committee  to  revise  by  majority 
vote  and  not  allow  the  House  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Bevise  which,  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  feel  that  the  committee  itself — I  do  not  remember 
whether  my  bill  which  I  offer  provides  for  that,  excepting  to  reduce 
in  amount;  but  after  it  went  on  the  floor  of  the  House  no  matter 
should  be  added  to  the  bill  except  it  came  up  bv  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  But,  of  course,  you  would  allow  the  central  com- 
mittee by  a  majority  vote  to  change  any  recommendations  of  tho 
Executive? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  trying  to  think  what  that  bill  was,  because  I 
have  not  seen  it  for  months.  I  have  just  returned.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  bill  provides  for  any  method  of  procedure  for  the  budget 
committee,  except  by  a  cut  in  items.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  practi- 
cally unhampered  in  reductions. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  The  majority  of  the  budgetary  committee? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  the  majority  of  the  budgetary  committee.  But 
so  far  as  putting  an  item  in  by  a  majority  vote,  I  think,  that  is  a 
mistake. 

Here  is  another  situation  that  I  think  is  of  value,  and  I  do  not 
care  to  refer  any  more  to  this  letter,  because  it  is  a  personal  matter 
and  if  it  is  worth  while  I  can  take  it  before  the  House,  but  I  do  not 
feel  that  is  necessary.  There  are  other  matters  I  have  marked  in  the 
letter  for  answer,  but  I  do  not  care  to  further  occupy  the  time  of  the 
committee. 

I  have  tried  to  show  clearly  the  features  with  the  present  so-called 
pork  barrel  bills  that  were  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me — the  weakness,  as  I  see  it  in  the  present  system.  The  sug- 
gestion is  made  here  that  I  have  had  in  mind  for  a  long  time,  that  if 
you  adopt  a  single  committee  and  have  on  that  committee  men  taken 
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from  the  various  committees  that  are  in  existence  to-day,  whether 
they  be  the  chairman  of  those  committees  or  others  from  the  various 
appropriations  committees,  they  will  be  familiar  with  the  matters 
that  will  come  up  for  consideration  and  subcommittees  can  be  set 
up  by  the  budget  committee  from  such  membership.  We  will  not 
have  anything  like  the  amount  of  hearings  that  we  have  to-day,  or 
ought  not  have  under  such  a  plan,  because  if  the  aud?t  is  satisfactory, 
if  we  have  capable  people  to  do  that,  that  ought  to  do  away  with  one- 
half  of  the  hearings  we  now  have.  We  would  have  experts  in 
advance,  men  who  are  in  the  departments  acting  for  Congress  and 
who  would  act  it  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  give  us  the  Benefit  of 
their  information. 

Then  the  budget  committee  would  have  for  a  time  each  depart- 
mental bill  turned  over  to  its  subcommittee  and  that  committee  would 
consist  of  at  least  some  of  the  members  who  have  served  on  ap- 
propriation committees  having  charge  of  the  particular  work.  After 
a  while  this  will  work  out  smoothly  and  effectively. 

Of  course,  in  the  first  place,  you  have  a  new  proposition,  like  any- 
thing else,  but  we  have  had  it  in  existence  before.  Men  who  stand 
high  in  this  Government,  including  particularly  Mr.  Tnft,  hare 
made  the  suggestion  which  is  worthy  of  a  great  deal  of  consideration, 
that  a  single  committee  will  obviate  and  do  away  with  many  of  the-* 
wasteful  methods  that  we  have,  and  which  are  liable  to  grow  instead 
of  lessen,  in  my  judgment.  He  has  well  said  any  other  method  would 
be  acedemic. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Would  you  have  that  committee  report  legislative  as 
well  as  appropriation  bills? 

Mr.  Frear.  1  have  not  considered  giving  it  that  power. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Mr.  Frear,  would  not  that  make  the  appropriation 
committee,  which  would  be  made  the  budget  committee  under  the 
proposal,  a  political  committee  for  certain  purposes?  The  quest  inn 
of  revenue  is  a  political  question  in  this  country,  and  if  you  give 
that  power  to  the  committee  on  budget  in  the  House — I  am  just  ask- 
ing for  your  opinion — would  you  not  make  that  committee  for  cer- 
tain purposes  a  political  committee,  and  ought  it  not  be  free  of  poli- 
tics so  far  as  possible? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that,  and  for  this  reason:  Your 
budget  committee  is  to  do  what?  To  pass  on  the  estimates  of  the 
administration.  It  is  supposed  to  raise  issues,  political  issues,  if 
you  choose,  where  the  necessity  seems  to  arise,  and  I  do  not  car? 
which  side  it  may  be  on.  If  your  budget  committee  has  the  rijrlit 
to  raise  the  revenue  as  well  as  to  oversee  the  matter  of  disburse- 
ments, would  it  not  be  in  the  position  to  raise  that  issue  before  the 
people  and  fix  the  responsibility  squarely  on  behalf  of  Congress  a? 
against  the  administration?  It  would  seem  to  me  it  might  be  proper 
to  have  the  party  in  control  with  a  majority  decide  on  the  revenues 
as  well  as  disbursements. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand  you,  your  idea  would  be  to  deny  to 
at  least  a  majority  of  Congress  the  right  to  initiate  any  new  service 
by  way  of  appropriations? 

Mr." Frear.  By  way  of  appropriations. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  would  that  same  question  apply' to  the  question 
if  revenue?     Suppose  the  President  recommendea  certain  tariff  leg* 

lation,  would  you  deny  to  a  majority  of  Congress  the  right 
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Mr.  Frear.  No;  but  your  budget  committee  would  be  made  up  of 

a  majority  of  Congress.    My  idea  is  that  your  budget  committee 

Mr.  Hawley.  Not  a  majority  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Freak.  1  mean  of  from  the  majority  political  membership. 
Mr.  Hawley.  Let  me  ask  you  a  auestion :  Suppose  we  should  have 
in  the  White  House  a  Democratic  President,  a  thorough  believer  in 
the  free-trade  policy,  which  is  possible.  And  suppose  the  majority 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  should  be  Republican  and  they  should 
report  the  appropriation  bill  and  the  revenue  bill?  would  you  have 
them  report  them  in  the  same  bill  or  in  different  bills? 

Mr.  Freak.  Different  bills. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Different  bills! 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  sure.  I  would  feel  that  the  same  committee  ought 
to  have  jurisdiction  so  they  would  have  charge  of  both  measures,  out 
a  revenue  bill  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct,  of  course,  from 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  just  wanted  to  get  your  idea. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  thought  of  having  a  single  budget  com- 
mittee. Of  course,  you  can  have  the  dual  committees  if  you  choose, 
because  they  are  different  in  their  functions,  but  I  understand  one 
committee  does  perform  that  work  in  England  and  other  European 
countries,  and  it  works  effectively. 

Mr.  Steenerhon.  Mr.  Frear,  those  four  or  five  lines  in  my  letter 
that  referred  to  you  personally,  I  would  offer  that  with  that  stricken 
out.    Do  you  want  your  letter  in  answer? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  not  put  any  letter  in  here. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  No;  but  you  sent  out  a  letter  here  in  which  you 
said  that  our  committee  was  irresponsible. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  this  letter  goes  in,  I  shall  want  my  answer  in. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  There  are  two  or  three  lines  in  the  beginning  of 
that  letter  of  mine  that  are  personal. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  may  put  the  letter  in  just  as  it  is,  and  I  will  ask 
the  committee  to  accept  it  in  that  form,  and  I  will  answer  the  letter, 
and  I  will  put  in  a  letter  that  I  think  will  answer  the  situation. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  am  referring  to  those  lines. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  immaterial  to  me. 

Mr.  Seenerson.  The  letter  that  I  wrote  contains  an  argument  on 
the  budget  system,  which  is  proper  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  permitted,  that  I  shall  put  in  a  letter  in  re- 
sponse ?    I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Madden  (presiding).  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  let  me  suggest  what  Mr.  Tinkham  had  in  mind. 
I  think  that  Mr.  Tinkham  struck  it  just  as  I  understand  it,  and  we 
ure  going  to  save  time,  and  a  great  amount  of  time.  If  these  affairs 
are  handled  in  this  way  in  other  countries,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
country  should  not  be  able  to  handle  a  budget  system  the  same  as  any 
other  country.  First,  you  are  now  to  have  estimates  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  different  departments. 

Second,  we  should  have  an  audit  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  itself, 
which  it  is  suggested  is  going  to  save  a  large  part  of  the  time  which 
is  now  spent  in  endless  details.  You  take  away  that  and  you  have  got 
those  two  propositions  side  by  side,  and  all  that  is  further  necessary 
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would  be  to  have  whatever  hearings  are  necessary  by  the  committee 
at  large,  which  acts  on  a  complete  budget  of  expenditures. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  The  committee  would  have  before  it  the  amount  laid 
out  by  the  President;  that  is,  he  is  going  to  say  how  much  for  the 
Navy  Department  and  that  goes  to  the  Naval  Committee ;  and  do  they 
not  have  before  them  the  identical  estimates,  the  identical  language, 
the  identical  figures  which  this  big  central  committee  is  going  to  have? 

Mr.  Frear.  xes;  your  Naval  Committee  and  your  Public  buildings 
Committee  and  your  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  have  no  relation 
to  each  other  under  the  present  plan. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Yes ;  they  can  still  do  that  if  you  take  the  appropria- 
tion from  them.    They  can  authorize. 

Mr.  Freak.  I  agree  with  you  if  you  are  going  to  have  the  authoriza- 
tion, but  that  would  nullify  any  budget  reform. 

(Statement  submitted  by  James  A.  Frear  in  reply  to  criticisms 
of  Representative  Steenerson  relative  to  a  budget  system  for  Con- 

Sess :  Pursuant  to  an  announcement  October  3  by  Acting  Chairman 
adden  of  the  budget  committee  that  the  letter  of  Representative 
Steenerson  relative  to  the  budget  and  any  comment  thereon  in  reply 
could  be  filed  simultaneously  as  of  to-day,  the  following  brief  state- 
ment is  offered  for  the  record:) 

The  mimeographed  letter  dated  August  15  from  Representative  Steenerson. 
of  Minnesota,  in  reply  to  a  letter  written  to  Members  generally  by  myself  on 
July  10  was  received  on  my  return  to  the  city  this  week,  and  delay  In  replj 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  committee  of  the  House  has  been  engaged  for  many 
weeks  holding  hearings  in  the  West. 

I  will  not  respond  to  the  personal  allusions  nor  to  the  comment  upon  the 
time  that  elapsed  between  the  receipt  of  my  letter  and  reply  thereto  after 
my  departure  from  the  city,  but  desire  briefly  to  suggest  to  the  committee 
what  I  believe  to  be  erroneous  statements  and  conclusions  in  Mr.  Steenerson'* 
letter  and  which  possibly  require  no  answer  on  my  part. 

Thosc»  who  refuse  to  distinguish  between  efforts  to  expose  weaknesses  in  tt* 
present  legislative  system  or  any  desire  to  Improve  methods  of  legislation,  oc 
the  one  hand,  and  in  the  defaming  of  Congress,  on  the  other,  will  find  little 
sympathy  with  their  position  in  or  out  of  Congress.  Any  Representative  or 
private  citizen  who  fails  to  point  out  what  he  conscientiously  believes  to  be 
wasteful  and  unbusinesslike  methods  of  legislation  is  remiss  in  a  public  duty, 
and  those  who  preach  the  doctrine  that  "  whatever  is  is  right "  may  JusCj 
be  questioned  as  to  their  own  votes  and  motives. 

Legislative  methods  if  Improper,  wasteful,  or  unbusinesslike  ought  to  be 
changed,  and  no  Representative  should  wait  for  the  public  to  point  out  tbe 
necessity  for  such  change  whenever  the  need  therefore  is  clearly  apparent.  It 
is  our  duty  to  clean  up  our  own  house  and  to  change  methods  where  they  have 
proven  faulty.  That  is  what  this  budget  committee  is  called  upon  to  do; 
otherwise  its  appointment  becomes  useless.  As  legislation  is  a  compromise, 
so  this  committee's  findings  may  be  a  compromise,  but  whatever  the  result 
it  is  reasonably  certain  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  longer  the 
step  the  better.  A  compromise  that  fails  to  reach  fundamental  weaknesses  in 
present  methods  will  be  disappointing. 

In  Representative  Steenerson's  letter  of  August  15,  In  reply  to  my  letter  of 
July  10,  he  says  that  In  the  past  I  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  has  approved  every  project  contained  in  the  river 
and  harbor  bill.  The  fact  was  never  overlooked,  and  the  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Army  at  one  time  or  another  has  approved  practically  every  project  of 
Congress.  The  Muscle  Shoals  and  Hennepin  Canals,  running  Into  man? 
millions;  the  Trinity,  Big  Sandy,  Arkansas,  and  many  other  "waterway 
projects  are  in  this  class.  Hundreds  of  other  projects  of  like  commercial  valne 
heretofore  approved  by  Army  engineers  await  further  congressional  action. 
Again  It  is  stated  in  the  letter  that  all  public  buildings  were  estimated  by  tbe 
Treasury  Department  under  the  direction  of  Congress.  Such  estimates  hart- 
been  made  without  reference  to  use  or  necessity,  and  Congress  makes  up  it* 
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pttbllc-buildlng  bill  generally  with  one  or  two  projects  placed  lu  every  one  of 
at  least  of  a  majority  of  districts  of  the  country,  which  assures  enough  votes 
to  put  through  the  bill.  It  does  not  appear  from  past  records  to  be  a  matter 
of  importance  what  kind  of  a  town  or  city  gets  the  building.  That  is  for  the 
local  Representative  to  say  irrespective  of  necessity  of  increased  charge  on 
the  Treasury.  Those  who  vote  for  and  support  such  measures  must  from 
necessity  be  prepared  to  defend  them.  The  increasing  scope  of  local  expendi- 
tures from  the  Public  Treasury  now  include  large  bills  for  irrigation,  drainage, 
water  power,  flood  control,  and  other  growing  public-aid  schemes  that  in  the 
aggregate  reach  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  while  no  responsibility  can 
be  fixed  under  the  present  plan  upon  any  political  party  or  on  the  administra- 
tion or  upon  any  official  for  these  growing  extravagances.  Theye  are  matters 
that  would  be  determined  under  a  system  of  administration  budget  estimates, 
which  in  turn  should  be  audited  by  a  public  official  acting  for  the  Congress 
and  finally  passed  upon  by  the  budget  committee  of  Congress. 

The  single  budget  committee  has  the  Indorsement  of  a  respectable  number 
of  experts  throughout  the  country,  including  the  President,  Ex-President  Taft, 
who  appears  before  the  committee  to-day  and  who  started  the  budget  reform 
many  years  ago,  of  Fitzgerald,  Sherley,  Tuwney,  all  of  whom  were  chairmen 
of  the  Appropriation  Committee  of  the  House  in  past  years,  anil  conceded]}* 
have  been  leuding  legislators  and  finance  authorities  In  Congress. 

Real  budget  reform  is  pledged  by  political  platforms  of  practically  all  par- 
ties and  Is  in  substance  the  financial  plan  of  every  Government  excepting  our 
own.  To  use  a  familiar  expression  it  Is  "indeed  a  bold  man*'  who  will  say 
that  all  these  authorities  and  pledges  can  be  brushed  aside  by  the  plea  that 
we  now  have  a  budget  system  in  the  loosely  prepared  estimates  sent  Congress 
by  the  different  bureaus,  which,  by  his  letter,  Is  the  contention  of  Representa- 
tive Steenerson. 

Against  the  contention  that  our  Government  is  different  in  form  from  other 
governments  in  relation  to  a  budget  system,  it  can  be  said,  the  responsiveness 
of  ministers  abroad  to  Immediate  action  may  be  of  mixed  good  and  evil  and 
a  similar  result  is  deliberately  reached  by  our  own  form  of  Government  through 
frequent  elections  of  Representatives  in  Congress  and  Senate  and  the  election 
of  :m  ^Executive  every  four  years,  when  the  electorate  may  express  its  approval 
or  disapproval  at  the  polls. 

Generally  speaking,  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  preparation  of  close  estimates 
for  Congress  should  be  encouraged  by  requiring  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  prepace  businesslike  estimates  of  proposed  expenditures  that 
iix  responsibility  for  estimates  upon  the  executive  department.  Also,  it  may 
be  agreed,  such  estimates  so  prepared  should  receive  the  audit  of  a  body  of 
men  familiar  with  expenditures  In  the  several  departments,  and  that  these 
auditors  acting  on  behalf  of  Congress,  will  be  able  to  take  ujion  themselves 
much  of  the  work  and  drudgery  and  delay  now  occurring  in  the  preparation 
of  appropriation  bills. 

The  third  step  which  is  opposed  by  Representative  Steenerson  Is  that  all 
appropriation  committees  be  merged  iuto  one  budget  committee.  That  is  the 
plan  that  existed  years  ago  in  this  country  and  the  plan  which  exists  in 
practically  every  other  government  to-day,  and  is  an  effort  to  compel  Congress 
to  accept  full  responsibility  for  its  position  on  appropriations  of  public  money, 
and  to  have  one  committee  control  all  expenditures  instead  of  over  a  dozen 
commit  tees  that  now  have  no  relation  to  each  other,  and  that  under  the  pres- 
ent system  results  in  needless  waste  in  legislative  time  and  of  money. 

Any  system  which  would  retain  in  present  committees,  the  power  to  make 
authorizations  of  expenditures,  Independent  of  executive  authority,  would  be 
of  little  value,  and  by  indirection,  would  perpetuate  the  situation  that  now 
exists.     Any  reform  should  be  real,  if  to  be  of  permanent  value. 

It  has  been  suggested  repeatedly  that  Congress  will  never  consent  to  waive 
its  prerogatives  in  giving  one  committee  authority  to  pass  upon  all  executive 
estimates,  because  it  would  result  In  a  large  limitation  of  power  and  authority 
in  the  several  appropriation  committees.  Chairman  Steenerson,  of  the  Post 
Offiee  Committee,  undoubtedly  represents  this  strong  opposition  which  Is  rec- 
ojoiizexl  to  exist,  but  a  real  budget  program  seems  impossible  to  provide  with- 
out a  single  budget  committee.  Any  other  plan  would  only  tie  the  hands  of 
the  administration  to  close  estimates  without  placing  any  restriction  on  the 
legislative  body,  which  will  continue  to  act  through  a  multitude  of  appro- 
priation committees  unrestrained  and  unrelated  to  each  other  in  the  matter 
of  legislative  expenditures. 
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The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  preparation  of  revenue  bills  should  be 
with  the  budget  committee  to  be  provider!  in  separate  bills,  is  one  open  (or 
discussion.  In  a  complete  system  it  would  seem  to  be  desirable  in  order  that 
the  same  committee,  acting  on  behalf  of  Congress,  might  have  a  complete  under* 
standing  of  nil  matters  of  Government  finance,  including  revenues  and  dis- 
bursements. This  power  is  exercised  in  different  governments  by  such  means 
and  also  is  a  full  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  one  committee  can  not  prop- 
erly pass  upon  all  appropriations,  which  duty  covers  only  one  side  of  the 
ledger. 


Saturday,  October  4, 1910. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HALVOR  STEENEBSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Frear  that  he  was  going 
to  discuss  the  letter  that  I  wrote,  but  he  only  mentioned  one  or  two 
parts  of  the  letter.  The  first  page  here  was  rather  personal.  I  will 
omit  that,  as  he  said  he  did  not  want  it. 

The  beginning  of  the  debate  between  Mr.  Frear  and  myself  on  the 
budget  system  was  the  receipt  of  a  letter  dated  July  10,  1910,  written 
by  Mr.  Frear  and  mimeographed  and  sent  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, as  I  was  told,  inclosing  his  speech  covering  several  pages  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  This  speech  was  largely  a  criticism  upon 
his  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

In  this  letter  my  attention  was  especially  attracted  to  these  re- 
marks about  the  budget  system.     [Reading:] 

The  enormous  public  debt  and  direct  taxation  now  confronting  the  country 
calls  for  all  needed  reforms  and  economies  that  can  be  brought  about  by  Con- 
gress. Instead  of  proposed  economies,  a  disposition  exists,  largely  outside  of 
Congress,  to  continue  plunging  the  Treasury  deeper  into  debt  through  many 
activities,  without  reference  to  ways  and  means  to  meet  future  obligations. 

Your  committee  Is  confronted  with  this  situation,  which  is  a  serious  national 
problem,  and  also  by  party  pledges  and  the  testimony  of  many  prominent  men. 
that  in  making  a  step  toward  budget  legislation,  It  should  offer  the  best  prac- 
ticable plan,  leaving  the  adoption  of  any  report  to  the  House  to  act  upon, 
individually  and  collectively,  and  responsibility  for  any  rejection  could  then  be 
placed. 

Needless  to  say  this  committee  in  ability  and  representative  character,  un- 
questionably enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  House  and  the  country,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties to  be  overcome  are  manifest,  but  opportunity  is  afforded  to  encouraee  * 
real  great  reform. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

James  A.  Fheab. 

Hon.  James  W.  Good,  Chairman  Budget  Committee. 


Washington,  D.  C,  July  10%  1919. 

My  Dkar  Sir:  Please  note  accompanying  remarks  on  a  national  budpet 
system,  sent  pursuant  to  many  requests  for  a  statement  on  bills  now  pending 
The  immediate  Importance  of  a  genuine  budget  plan  I  have  tried  to  emphasize. 
Any  measure  enacted  into  law  should  provide  a  real  budget  system.  Present 
Inefficient  legislative  methods  result  primarily  from  over  20  committee*  of 
the  House  and  Senate  that  act  independently,  without  responsibility  or  limit 

Several  so-called  budget  plans  have  been  introduced.  The  McOohmlck  plan 
of  last  session  and  the  plan  I  have  offered  this  session,  I  believe,  meet  every 
test.  Others  offered  hereafter  may  be  equally  good  or  possibly  better.  Bill 
H.  It.  1201,  known  as  the  "  Good  bill,"  starts  well,  but  gets  nowhere.  It  ties 
up  the  administration  to  a  plan  and  then  turns  loose  the  legislative  branch, 
vhere  the  real  trouble  lies.     Its  passage  will  not  effect  the  20  different  Irre- 
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sponsible  committees,  pork-barrel  legislation,  or  enormous  waste  of  time  and 
money  now  involved.  If  accepted  in  present  form  as  a  "  budget  bill "  it  will 
proabbly  postpone  any  real  budget  legislation.  Wbatever  its  purpose,  it  does 
not  deal  with  the  legislative  reform  promised  by  both  great  parties  in  their 
national  platform. 

No  pride  of  authorship  exists,  as  the  subject  is  too  large  for  that  inference, 
but  a  plan  to  be  effective  must  wipe  out  all  appropriation  committees  and 
substitute  a  real  budget  committee.  If  the  Good  bill  is  accompanied  by  a 
positive  change  in  House  rules,  like  that  proposed  in  resolution  83,  it  will 
approach  a  comprehensive  budget  system.  Otherwise  it  provides  no  legislative 
reform,  whilg  further  "investigations"  proposed  in  the  Good  bill  may  serve 
to  hamstring  efforts  of  Senators  and  Representatives  who  for  many  years 
have  tried  to  secure  a  real  budget  system.  In  the  sundry  civil  bill  passed 
last  week  the  Senate  provision  for  a  commission  to  report  to  Congress  a 
definite  budget  plan  is  reported  to  have  been  stricken  out  by  the  insistence 
of  the  House  committee.  The  provision  was  urged  by  Senators  who  for 
years  have  supported  a  genuine  budget  reform.  The  situation  is  plain.  A 
real  plan  or  makeshift  plan  is  the  issue,  and  the  promise  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  platforms  for  real  budget  legislation  should  be  kept. 
Very  sincerely, 

?  ?  ? 

You  see  he  repeats  there  that  these,  committees  are  irresponsible. 

Mr.  TArLOR.  Incompetent  and  irrelevent! 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Now,  being  a  member,  and  having  been  a  member 
for  16  or  17  years,  of  an  appropriation  committee,  and  now  being 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  which 
appropriates  between  three  and  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  I  felt  aggrieved  at  the  view  taken  that  this  committee 
and  its  members  were  irresponsible,  and  I  began  to  study  what 
is  meant  by  "responsibility/'  It  is  frequently  stated  here,  and  I 
have  made  a  study  of  it.  I  followed  Mr.  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick 
in  his  very  recent  work  on  the  budget  system,  and  he  deals  with  this 
subject  of  responsibility  there.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  responsible,  and  the  Cabinet  officers  are  responsible.  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  points  out  that  that  is  at  least,  rather  inaccurate. 

The  origin  of  that  word  comes  from  the  responsible  Govern- 
ments in  Europe,  parliamentary  governments,  and  not  from  our 
Presidential  Government.  You  can  not  have  that  responsibility 
when  you  have  the  term  of  office  of  the  President  fixed  at  four 
years,  because  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  he  does ;  unless 
it  is  impeachable  you  can  not  remove  him. 

The  Cabinet  officers  are  not  elected  by  anybody.  They  can  not 
be  responsible  to  the  people. 

The  "responsibility"  that  was  used  in  parliamentary  discussion 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet  officers  in  the  continental  sys- 
tem and  the  British  system,  and  that  is  a  continuing  responsibility, 
that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to.  There,  whenever  the  prime 
minister  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet  propose  anything  of  im- 
portance, and  they  fail  to  command  a  majority  of  the  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  they  have  to  resign  and  go  before 
the  country.  That  is  the  established  practice;  so  that,  within  30 
days,  or  10  days,  there  will  be  a  plebiscite  before  the  British  people 
to  determine  who  is  right,  and  who  is  wrong.  Their  continuance 
in  office  is  dependent  upon  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Commons 
first,  and  secondly,  if  they  have  not  got  that,  it  depends  upon  the 
approval  of  the  electorate  of  Great  Britain. 
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That  is  a  responsibility  that  is  continuous,  and  its  influence  is 
constant.  A  man  is  laboring  all  the  time  under  the  influence  of 
that.  fcC  If  you  have  not  got  the  support  of  the  people,  and  if  you 
do  not  act  in  obedience  to  the  manifest  will  of  the  people,  you  are 
out." 

Now,  in  the  form  of  government  that  we  have  it  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. As  stated  by  Dr.  Temple  here  the  other  day,  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution  had  in  mind  the  separation  of  the  powers,  judicial, 
legislative,  and  executive.  The  legislative  is  entirely  distinct,  under 
our  Constitution.  Our  Constitution  vests  the  tax-levying  power, 
the  control  of  the  purse,  in  Congress,  in  the  legislative  branch,  prefer- 
ably,  or  rather  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  because  the  practice 
under  the  Constitution  as  interpreted  is  to  have  appropriation  bill* 
as  well  as  revenue  bills  originate  there. 

The  power  to  levy  taxes  is  of  the  very  essence  of  government. 
It  is  government.  Without  it,  your  power  is  absolutely  a  mere 
form.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  intrusted  this  power 
to  their  elected  Representatives.  They  are  required  to  be  elected 
every  two  years.  Every  two  years  they  must  submit  their  steward- 
ship to  the  voters.  So  that,  so  far  as  the  word  "responsibility"  is 
concerned,  it  is  more  applicable  to  Representatives  in  Congress  than 
to  any  other  part  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  are  more  responsible  than  anybody,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  Steenekson.  Certainly;  more  quickly  responsible;  although  we 
can  defy  their  will  for  two  years.  Over  in  Great  Britain  you  might 
be  called  out  in  two  months,  within  60  days,  to  submit  your  case 
to  the  electorate. 

So  that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  is  not  responsible 
to  the  people.  We  elect  here,  with  all  due  respect  to  present  incum- 
bents— I  am  not  referring  to  them,  but  I  am  referring  to  the  system 
of  government — we  elect  here  an  autocrat  for  four  years,  and  he  sur- 
rounds himself  with  eight  or  nine 

Mr.  Byrns.  Ten. 

Mr.  Steenekson  (continuing).  With  10  what  they  call  "Cabinet 
officers" — Cabinet  ministers.  They  are  not  Cabinet  ministers:  they 
are  heads  of  the  departments;  but  we  borrow  the  term  "cabinet 
minister,"  from  the  cabinet  system  of  the  parliamentary  Governments 
of  Europe,  and  consequently  we  are  burdened  with  a  lot  of  ideas 
that  do  not  belong  here. 

Now,  these  men  are  not  responsible;  they  are  not  elected  by  any- 
body. Most  of  them  could  not  be  elected  to  any  office.  I  do  not 
know;  perhaps  they  could.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that  they 
could  not. 

Mr.  Tinkiiam.  Mr.  Glass  was  elected,  was  he  not,  for  20  years, 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  ? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Yes.  We  have  several  others  that  have  been 
elected. 

Now,  the  plans  that  have  been  proposed  can  be  divided  into  two 
kinds. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Before  you  pass  on :  If  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  accepts  a  cabinet  place,  he  must  submit  himself  to  the 
electorate  to  be  elected  again? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Yes.  It  makes  it  so  much  the  more  binding.  The 
budget  system  proposed  can  be  divided  into  two  kinds.    Mr,  Fitz- 
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Patrick  in  his  book  has  discussed  this  with  great  ability.  The  first 
kind  he  describes  as  the  executive  budget,  the  other  is  a  legislative 
budget. 

The  executive  budget  is  the  one  that  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Frear 
in  his  remarks  here,  and  the  reason  for  its  adoption  and  the  criti- 
cism of  the  present  situation  may  be  summarized  in  this:  There 
has  been  extravagant  waste  in  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Congress  is  to  blame,  largely,  and  in  order  to  bring  tfbout 
economy  and  saving  we  must  curb  Congress  and  increase  the  power 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  That  is  the  remedy. 
It  is,  then,  by  having  this  executive  budget,  which  comes  from  the 
administration,  or  the  head,  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  is  subject  to  change,  so  far  as  the  insertion  of  new 
items  is  concerned  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  House;  arid 
then  new  items  have  got  to  stand  aside  until  these  preferential  items 
of  the  administration  are  taken  care  of. 

This  matter  has  been  debated  in  a  great  many  places  in  cities  and 
States.  This  kind  of  a  budget  was  proposed  in  the  constitution  that 
was  recently  voted  upon  in  New  York.  The  constitution  proposed 
to  hamstring  and  handtie  the  legislature  so  that  the  governor  was 
the  whole  thing,  and  that  the  people's  representatives  had  nothing 
to  say  except  to  ratify  what  he  proposed.  They  were  reduced  to  a 
ratifying  body. 

That  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  200,000.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people  desire 
such  an  increase  in  executive  power  at  the  expense  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Was  fhat  one  of  the  main  issues,  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Oh,  yes;  so  recognized.  It  was  taking  away 
from  the  people  their  rights. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  mean,  was  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  majority 
was  so  overwhelming? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  It  was  so  conceded.  Those  who  were  familiar 
with  it  at  the  time  so  understood  it. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  There  were  other  issues? 

Mr  Steenerson.  Oh,  of  course;  there  was  the  whole  constitution, 
but  that  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  people  voted  it  down. 

Now,  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  in  favor  of  budget 
legislation,  but  not  the  executive  budget  that  has  been  proposed.  I 
am  in  favor  of  budget  legislation  that  will  fix  responsibility  for  esti- 
mates and  budget  proposals  on  the  head  of  the  administration. 
Under  our  present  system  there  is  no  concentration  of  responsibility. 

Now,  we  can  increase  the  responsibility  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  United  States,  not  because  we  can  undo  his  tenure  of  office  as  we 
can  that  of  the  premier  of  the  British  Government,  but  he  has  a  two- 
fold position.  Every  President,  so  far  as  I  have  known,  of  the 
United  States -occupies  a  twofold  position.  Some  fill  the  one  more 
completely  than  the  other.  He  is  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  he  is  the  leader  of  his  party.  As  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  his  term  of  office  is  fixed. 

You  can  not  touch  him,  so  that  that  responsibility  is  very  small. 
Perhaps  when  his  second  term  is  about  to  come  in— or  when  he  is 
about  ready  for  a  second  term — it  might  have  some  influence.  But 
a«  leader  of  his  party  ho  has  responsibility  before  the  next  ensuing 
election,  and  therefore  I  think  wo  should  adopt  what  may  bo  called 
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a  legislative  budget,  that  is,  a  budget  that  is  prepared  by  the  Execu- 
tive ;  or  in  other  words,  it  is  an  elaboration  of  the  present  system  of 
department  estimates  for  appropriations  asked  for.  I  said  here  in 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Frear  that  the  statute  of  1909  had  been  ignored.  I 
still  think  so,  although  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  explanation 
given  by  Secretary  Taft  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  why 
thev  did  not  do  anything.  I  think  it  is  a  verv  narrow  construction 
of  the  act  to  say  that  it  was  not  applicable.  It  comes  near  beinjr  a 
mere  quibble.  A  friendly  attitude  toward  that  law  would  have  re- 
quired a  compliance  with  its  terms. 

But  if  we  have  not  got  a  law  like  that,  we  ought  to  have  it.  We 
•ought  to  require  budget  proposals  from  the  Executive.  That  is  the 
technical  name  as  used  by  these  writers,  as  distinguished  from  the 
budget  itself,  which  is  appropriating  law. 

The  budget  proposal  now  consists  in  the  Book  of  Estimates,  em- 
bracing the  estimates  of  the  different  departments  and  the  independ- 
ent commissions,  and  bureaus.  They  should  be,  as  I  thought  they 
ought  to  be  under  the  law  of  1909,  digested  and  presented  in  budget 
form. 

If  we  have  Mr.  Good's  bill  or  some  similar  bill  that  requires  the 
establishment  of  functionaries  in  the  White  House,  in  the  President's 
office,  to  enable  him  to  prepare  his  budget  proposal  ambracing  nil 
the  estimates  that  are  approved  by  his  administration,  and  then  the 
state  of  the  revenue,  and  new  taxes  if  any  are  to  be  levied,  and  what 
character  of  taxes  are  to  be  proposed ;  such  a  statement  would  come 
in  the  shape  of  a  message  to  Congress,  and  be  in  the  shape  of  a  real 
bu'T<ret  proposal. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  committees ;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper 
thing  would  be — and  I  am  confirmed  by  what  has  been  said  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  this  afternoon — when  we  had-  such  a 
formulated  budget  proposal  showing  the  financial  condition,  and  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Good  exists  in  the  British  Parliament,  a  review  or 
at  least  a  basis  for  comment  on  the  financial  outlook. 

When  the  message  came  we  could  resume  the  old  practice  of  hav- 
ing the  budget  proposal  placed  "on  the  calendar  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  We  used  to 
have  a  very  lively  time  in  the  House,  in  times  gone  by,  in  discussing 
the  President's  message,  because  it  embraced  all  the  activities  of  the 
Government,  all  the  bureaus  were  mentioned,  and  further,  reference 
was  made  to  the  report  of  each  bureau. 

Even  as  late  as  Roosevelt's  day,  that  was  the  practice. 

We  could  then  have  a  debate  upon  the  presidential  budget,  and 
then  the  country  at  large  wrould  find  out  what  the  opposition  party 
in  Congress  thought  about  the  budget  proposals,  whether  they 
showed  extravagance  and  unusual  increase  in  the  expenditures*  or 
whether  there  had  been  retrenchments;  and  it  would  be  defended 
by  the  majority  party.  Now  there  is  no  use  trying  to  get  around  the 
fact  that  this  is,  and  always  will  remain,  as  long  as  our  present  in- 
stitutions exist,  a  government  of  parties.  It  is  a  party  govern- 
ment, and  the  function  of  the  minority  is  to  find  fault  with  ftnJ 
criticize  the  proposals  of  the  majority.  In  that  way  only  can  the 
people  be  informed  as  to  the  true  facts.  It  is  well  known  to  even- 
body  who  studies  our  political  institutions.  I  once  read  a  very  in- 
teresting book  on  administrative  law,  and  how  easy  errors  would 
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creep  into  administrations  because  only  one  side  was  represented. 
The  world  admires  to-day  the  wonderful  completeness  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  gen- 
erally. Why?  Because  both  sides  are  represented;  and  if  there  is 
any  attempt  to  deceive  anybody  it  is  generally  detected.  You  first 
hear  both  sides,  then  determine.  The  same  thing  applies  to  gov- 
ernmental affairs,  and  the  minority  in  Congress  performs  a  function 
just  as  important  as  the  majority. 

This  opportunity  should  be  availed  of  to  discuss  the  financial  sit- 
uation in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Glass,  said  a  moment  ago  that  there  was  not  often  more 
than  a  bare  majority  on  the  floor  when  the  appropriation  bills  were 
passed  because  the  others  were  not  interested  in  the  bill.  He  said 
if  his  proposal  went  into  effect  it  would  attract  the  whole  House. 
As  near  attracting  the  whole  House  as  can  be  is  to  have  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  of  which  it 
requires  100  to  be  a  quorum.  A  thorough  debate  upon  that  question 
would  be  the  field  day  of  the  session.    That  would  lay  out  the  whole 

f>rogram.  The  President  would  then  be  more  in  the  attitude  of  the 
eader  of  his  party,  and  he  would  be  supported  by  the  lieutenants 
in  the  party ;  so  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  most  thorough  dis- 
cussion should  not  be  had.  I  advocate  this  in  my  letter.  That  letter 
was  written  before  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  book,  but  I  notice 
that  he  there  advocates  the  same  thing.  That  is  to  say,  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  is  the 
proper  committee  of  the  House  to  discuss  the  budget  as  a  wThole. 

When  the  budget  proposals  have  been  discussed  they  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  practice  that  has  prevailed  lately  of  simply  coming  and  pre- 
senting things  by  piecemeal,  without  an  annual  message,  of  course, 
makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to  know  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Would  it  be  your  idea  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  should  take  any  action,  or  merely  take  part  in  the  debate? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  think  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  might  take 
action.  If  they  were  against  any  proposal  they  should  be  authorized 
to  make  changes,  and  then  go  to  the  committee  with  that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is,  to  give  instructions  to  the  various  com- 
mittees? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Yes;  to  give  instructions  to  the  various  com- 
mittees, because  the  committee  has  got  to  go  back  to  the  whole 
House  with  the  appropriation,  anyway,  so  that  they  might  as  well 
have  their  instructions  in  advance. 

Now,  the  improvement  in  affairs  that  would  come  about  by  this 
legislative  budget,  by  this  concise  and  consistent  presentation  of 
the  financial  needs  of  the  country,  as  described  by  the  Secretary  in 
his  plan,  if  it  was  substituted  as*  a  budget  proposal  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress,  would  give  us  more  information  than  we  now  have. 
I  recall  some  years  ago,  I  think  it  was  the  -first  address  by  the 
President  to  Congress.  The  Postmaster  General  said  in  his  very 
first  annual  report  that  he  recommended  the  purchase  of  the  tele- 
graphs and  telephones  of  the  United  States,  which  would  involve 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  the  total  amount  of  all  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government.    In  what  was  said  by  the  President  there 
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was  not  a  word  of  utterance  in  regard  to  that.  I  tried  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  get  some  information  as  to  whether  it  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  it  or  not, 
but  I  know  I  was  thinking  about  introducing  a  resolution  and  ask- 
ing whether  it  was  approved. 

We  have  instances  now  where  one  bureau  comes  in  and  asks  for 
large  sums  without  any  knowledge  on  their  part  whether  it  is  ap- 
proved or  not.  This  would  be  done  away  with  if  we  had  a  budget 
{>roposal  regulated  by  law,  as  is  proposed  in  this  plan  outlined,  at 
east  in  part,  in  Mr.  Good's  bill.    That  is  what  I  favor. 

Now,  the  members  of  the  committee  in  asking  these  questions  cov- 
ered these  very  items  or  points  that  I  have  in  these  last  three  pajjes 
of  my  letter.  For  instance,  there  is  the  question  of  the  possibility 
of  having  hearings  before  one  committee.  Mr.  Frear,  in  his  own 
letter,  says  that  these  hearings  are  so  long  that  no  one  man  can  read 
them  all.  If  that  is  true,  how  could  one  committee  hold  them! 
The  alternative  would  be  that  you  would  have  to  have  as  many 
subcommittees  as  there  are  now  appropriation  committees,  and  it 
would  involve  the  placing  of  the  burden  upon  those  who  nave  no 
training  whatever  in  many  of  these  things.  And  if  you  did  not 
do  that,  the  other  alternative  would  be  to  make  the  appropriation  in 
lump  sum. 

Now,  whether  appropriations  should  be  made  in  lump  sum  or 
segregated  is  a  much  debated  question.  Several  of  these  theorists 
that  wish  to  emasculate  the  Congress  and  make  it  a  confirming  body 
to  the  executive,  say,  "Make  lump-sum  appropriations."  I  have 
had  some  observation  in  regard  to  that.  I  am  a  member  of  a  com- 
mission on  postal  salaries,  and  we  are  to  recommend  reclassification 
and  readjustment  of  salaries  of  300,000  officials  and  employees.  We 
have  held  hearings  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.  Minneapolis. 
St.  Paul,  and  Cincinnati,  and  we  are  to  go  south.  We  are  to  horn 
hearings  here,  now,  in  Washington  next  week. 

We  have  heard  several  hundreds,  and  we  have  talked  with  a  great 
many,  and  I  find  this  as  a  result,  something  that  I  did  not  mow 
before,  that  in  order  to  have  a  satisfied  corps  of  employees  in  any 
department  you  must  not  entrust  too  much  discretion  to  the  su- 
periors. The  great  grievance  that  we  have  come  across  is  that,  by 
reason  of  the  exercise  of  discretion  vested  in  superiors,  they  are  not 
satisfied.  They  think  they  are  unfairly  treated.  We  find  that  they 
complain  of  discretion  exercised  against  them.  So  in  promotions: 
and  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  but  in  many  instances 
they  claimed  there  was  favoritism,  that  there  was  political  pull?  or 
that  there  were  other  circumstances.  But  what  they  all  want  is  & 
law  governing  their  promotion  as  near  as  possible,  so  as  to  leave 
as  little  to  discretion  as  is  practicable  and  consistent  with  good 
administration. 

Now,  that  is  inherent  in  every  American  citizen  to  feel  that  war. 
It  is  as  true  of  these^men  as  it  is  of  you  and  me.  We  want  to  live  in 
a  government  of  law  and  not  of  men,  and  if  their  compensation  and 
their  promotion  are  in  the  discretion  of  some  superior,  they  easily 
feel  dissatisfied.  But  if  they  can  get  Congress  to  prescribe  it  by  law 
as  much  as  possible — of  course  it  can  not  be  done  in  every  detail— 
they  will  be  satisfied,  even  if  they  have  no  better  position.  So  that  1 
find,  in  studying  this  question,  that  what  the  employees  of  the  Gov- 
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eminent  want  is  to  have  Congress  prescribe  the  salaries  and  condi- 
tions of  promotion  as  near  as  possible,  because  they  do  not  like  to 
have  favoritism — or  they  think  it  is  favoritism — and  they  will  be 
happier,  more  efficient,  if  Congress  yields  in  that  regard.  That  is 
simply  a  thought  that  grows  out  of  the  proposition  that  if  you  have 
one  committee  you  must  either  have  as  many  subcommittees  as  you 
now  have  committees,  or  you  must  have  a  lump  sum  to  be  distributed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  administrative  officer;  and  if  you  do  that  I 
believe  from  our  experience,  and  especially  the  precepts  that  we  have 
now  on  the  floor  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  that  it 
will  lead  to  extravagance  and  waste  and  injustice. 

Mr.  Good.  Mr.  Steenerson,  suppose  there  was  constituted  a  larger 
committee,  whether  it  is  called  the  committee  on  the  budget  or  the 
committee  on  appropriations,  madedup  of  the  members  of  the  various 
appropriating  committees,  and  then  divided  into  subcommittees,  so 
as  to  have  consideration  of  the  budget  as  it  relates  to  the  department 
of  which  that  subcommittee  has  particular  and  technical  informa- 
tion, in  order  that  the  Congress  might,  early  in  its  session,  be  im- 
pressed with  the  total  financial  needs  in  a  more  forcible  way  than  it 
can  possibly  be  just  by  the  presentation  of  a  budget  by  the  Executive, 
what  objection  would  there  be  to  that  sort  of  plan,  the  advantages  of 
which  have  been  so  forcibly  pointed  out  by  many  persons? 

Mr.  Steenerson.  Well,  it  is  like  a  great  many  other  things;  it 
looks  fine  when  it  is  pictured  by  an  artist  of  vivid  imagination.  But 
I  believe  in  these  things  we  have  got  to  go  step  by  step,  and  feel  oui 
wav. 

lliis  Government  is  built  up  by  experiments  and  trials,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  a  scheme  of  that  sort  would  work  as  well  as  the 
one  I  have  suggested,  that  the  budget  be  considered  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  I  can  see  no  reason  on  earth  why  that  would  not  be 
the  best  way,  and  if  the  rules  should  be  amended  so  as  to  require  a 
definite  period  of  consideration,  why,  that  could  be  done.  We 
ought  to  have  it  there  as  a  whole,  and  I  believe  that  is  better  thaii 
the  suggestion  that  you  just  made,  although  I  have  never  given  it 
any  special  study. 

Mr.  Good.  For  instance,  when  that  part  of  the  budget  would  be 
reached  dealing  with  [>ost  offices  and  post  roads,  it  would  be  expected 
naturally  that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who  had  technical 
information  on  that  subject  and  who  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, would  explain  and  defend  those  items,  so  that  in  real  prac- 
tice it  would  work  out  about  as  the  committee  now  functions,  but 
it  would  be  able  to  give  Congress  an  opportunity  for  an  early  dis- 
cussion and  debate  as  to  the  whole  project,  whereas  now  that  is  de- 
nied to  them. 

Mr.  Steenerson.  I  still  think  that  the  plan  would  not  be  as  effi- 
cient as  the  one  we  have  got,  of  having  a  standing  committee  con- 
sider for  instance,  on  post-office  matters.  It  takes  weeks  for  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  to  prepare  its  bill,  and 
each,  of  these  bureaus  representations  are  heard  and  examined  min- 
utely, and  if  there  is  any  question  proper  inquiry  is  made,  and 
they  are  sent  for  and  others  are  sent  for  to  explain.  I  can  not  see 
how  this  could  be  done  by  one  committee.  There  is?  not  time.  We 
must  always  remember  that  our  present  committee  organization  is 
an   outgrowth  of  necessity,  of  experience,  and  is  founded  on  the 
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thing  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
are  the  representatives  of  the  people.  We  have  two  much  Executive 
Government  now.  We  have  had  to  endure  it  as  a  war  necessity. 
Let  us  not  carry  it  out  any  further.  I  could  read  from  that  book 
which  I  quoted  where  the  author  points  out  that,  for  instance,  in 
autocratic  Germany  there  always  was  that  kind  of  an  executive 
budget,  and  that  it  must  go%  through.  They  controlled  the  puree 
strings  themselves,  and  he  says  positively  that  after  all  his  study  of 
the  different  plans,  the  only  logical  result  of  this  executive  budget  is 
autocracy  and  diminishing  the  rights  of  the  people.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Good.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Steenerson,  for  your  state- 
ment. 

(The  extract  from  the  work  referred  to,  Budget  Making  in  a 
Democracy  (1919),  is  here  printed,  as  follows:) 

SUMMARY:   THE   LEGISLATIVE   FUNCTION    IN   BU1M1ET   MAKING. 

Definite  responsibility  for  the  final  form  and  amount  of  the  budget  is  on  th* 
legislature.  This  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that  control  of  the  purse- 
strings  is,  where  a  thousand  years  of  Anglo-Saxon  history  says  it  should  be.  It 
the  legislature.  The  executive's  part  in  budget  nmking  is  merely  preparatory; 
the  legislature's  part  is  final.  The  responsibility  placed  upon  the  executive  to 
for  full,  accurate. information;  the  responsibility  upon  the  legislature  is  for 
decision  upon  appropriations  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  both  those  submitted 
by  the  executive  and  others. 

Budget  making  must  therefore  in  the  final  analysis  be  a  legislative  function, 
and  American  democracy  will  not,  if  it  realizes  what  it  is  doing,  tie  the  han<1* 
of  the  legislature  in  any  way  in  the  budget-making  process." 

My  letter  to  Mr.  Frear  follows : 

Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  15,  19/9. 
Hon.  James  A.  Fbeab,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  I  have  received  yours  of  July  10,  relative  to  a  budget  system; 
also  your  printed  remarks  and  bill  on  the  same  subject. 

Tour  argument  is  that  it  would  be  in  the  Interest  of  economy  and  efficient 
that  all  appropriations  by  Congress  should  be  passed  upon  by  a  single  com- 
mlttee,  rather  than  by  "over  twenty  irresponsible  congressional  committees." 
Tour  plan  contemplates  a  concentration  of  power,  compared  to  which  "Can 
nonlsm  "  in  its  palmiest  days  would  be  but  a  shadow.  The  few  congressional 
districts  whose  Members  happened  to  be  on  that  all-important  committee  wonM 
have  an  unchecked  and  undue  influence  over  all  legislation.  It  Is  a  plan  in  the 
Interest  of  augmenting  executive  power  and  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
people's  direct  representatives. 

******* 

The  unfairness  of  your  course  in  this  particular  becomes  plain  when  It  fr 
recalled  that  in  your  criticisms  of  Congress  for  river  and  harbor  appropria- 
tions you  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
had  estimated  for  and  approved  every  project  contained  in  the  bill.. 

And  so  with  regard  to  public  buildings.  They  were  all  estimated  for  by  tl* 
Treasury  Department.  At  every  session  of  Congress  in  the  17  years  that  I 
have  l>een  a  Member,  the  appropriations  as  a  whole  have  been  less  than  tl* 
estimates,  and  last  Congress  the  reductions  amounted  to  more  than  a  billiw 
dollars.  In  the  present  Congress  the  appropriation  estimates  have  been  cat  •• 
billion  and  a  half. 

Your  plan  contemplates  increasing  the  power  over  impropriations  of  tlr 
Executive  at  the  expense  of  Congress.  Why  should  that  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  has  l>een  the  most  responsible  for  wasteful  expenditures  *i»' 
extravagant  approprlntions  have  increased  power,  and  that  which  has  accom- 
plished a  saving  be  reduced  in  power — and  all  this  in  the  name  of  economy?  Th< 
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real  interest  behind  the  plan,  whether  you  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  Is  autocracy 
and  despotism,  encroaching'  upon  the  rights  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  Your  letter  criticizes  Congressman  Good's  plan,  H.  It.  1201.  In  my 
opinion,  that  plan  is  the  best  so  far  proposed  and  may  possibly  bring  about  good 
results.  The  statement  that  there  is  no  budget  system  in  the  United  States, 
so  frequently  heard,  Is  a  fallacy.  The  Revised  Statutes  section  7,  Thirty-fifth 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  1027,  prescribe  In  minute  detail  the  manner  in  which 
the  heads  of  departments  shall  prepare  and  transmit  their  estimates  of  expendi- 
tures and  appropriations.  On  or- before  October  15  of  each  year  these  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  Is  required  to  include  them  in 
the  Book  of  Estimates  which  he  transmits  annually  to  Congress,  and  of  which 
every  Member  receives  a  copy.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  estimates  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  estimate  the  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year,  and  if  the  esti- 
mates for  appropriations  exceed  the  estimated  revenues,  he  shall  at  once  trans- 
mit a  detailed  statement  to  the  President.  "  to  the  end  that  he  may  in  giving 
Congress  Information  of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  in  recommending  to  their 
consideration  such  measures  as  he  may  Judge  necessary  advise  Congress  how  in 
his  judgment  the  estimated  appropriations  could  with  least  injury  to  the  public 
be  reduced  so  as  to  bring  the  appropriations  within  the  estimated  revenues,  or 
if  such  reduction  be  not  in  his  judgment  practicable  without  undue  injury 
to  the  public  service,  that  he  may  recommend  to  Congress  such  loans  or  new 
taxes  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  deficiency."  This,  when  carried  out, 
constitutes  a  budget  system  about  as  completely  as  is  practicable.  The  trouble 
has  been  that  neither  President  Taft  nor  President  Wilson,  possibly  for  some 
fancied  infringement  of  the  President's  constitutional  privilege,  have  complied 
with  the  above-quoted  act. 

Your  reference  to  the  practice  in  England  and  other  European  countries, 
with  reference  to  budgetary  procedure,  is  unfortunate.  There  they  have  "  re- 
sponsible government."  If  over  there  Lloyd-George  should,  as  you  say  Secretary 
Lane  did,  "  propose  a  half  billion  dollar  land  reclamation  scheme,  camouflaged 
j is  a  soldiers*  bill,"  and  it  failed  to  pass,  he  would  resign  and  a  new  Parliament 
would  be  elected.  Here  Secretary  Lane  proposed  this  bill  In  the  last  Congress 
and  it  failed,  but  Instead  of  resigning  he  came  back  with  a  $500,000,000  instead 
of  a  $100,000,000  bill,  and  is  smilingly  awaiting  favorable  action.  Should  it  be 
defeated  in  this  session,  no  doubt  he  would  come  back  in  the  next  with  a  billion- 
dollar  bill. 

Postmaster  General  Burleson,  another  member  of  the  Cabinet,  recommended 
that  the  telegraphs  and  telephones  should  be  retained  by  the  Government,  and 
u  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  but  failed  to  pass.  Did  he  resign? 
He  did  not.  He  came  back  at  this  session  with  a  similar  recommendation, 
backed  by  a  letter  from  the  President,  but  was  defeated,  and  the  telegraphs  and 
telephones  were  returned  to  their  owners.  Under  the  system  of  responsible 
government,  as  known  in  Europe,  not  only  would  the  Postmaster  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  resign,  but  the  President  would  also  go  to  the 
country.  Still  you  contend  that  these  officials  are  "  responsible,"  but  that  we 
have  "  over  twenty  irresponsible  congressional  committees."  The  Members  of 
Congress  are  the  only  officials  elected  directly  by  the  people  In  this  Government, 
and  the  Representatives  can  not  be  irresponsible,  for  they  have  to  go  to  the 
country  every  two  years  for  the  people's  approval. 

You  speak  of  the  fact  that  the  different  appropriation  committees  of  Con- 
gress hold  hearings,  taking  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  which  no  single 
F»erson  has  time  to  road.  You  advocate  one  appropriation  committee  to  con- 
sider "all  these  Items.  If  they  were  to  consider  them  with  the  same  care,  they 
would  have  to  hold  hearings  for  at  least  one  year,  and  there  would  be  no  time 
to  consider  the  bill  at  all  in  the  House.  Mr.  Good's  plan,  as  I  understand  it, 
contemplates,  first,  creating  a  budget  bureau  In  the  President's  office,  which 
will  enable  him  to  do  the  detail  work  Involved  in  reviewing  the  estimates  and 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  submitting  the  same, 
with  his  views,  to  Congress,  which  duty,  though  imposed  by  existing  law,  has 
heretofore  been  ignored,  and  then  It  provides  for  a  comptroller  general  and 
an  accounting  department,  Independent  of  the  Executive,  which  will  not  only 
have  supervision  of  estimates  when  completed,  but  expenditures*.  The  prob- 
able procedure  would  be  that  the  President  would  transmit  all  the  estimates 
with  his  recommendations  In  n  message,  and  when  this  should  be  received  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  It  would  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  that  committee  would  then  con- 
sider It  and  distribute  it  to  the  proper  standing  committees.     Thus  you  will 
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have  the  benefit  of  one  committee,  which  you  seem  to  s<>  much  desire,  awl  also 
of  the  various  standing  committees  who  have  jurisdiction  over  appropriation*. 
If  the  Committee  on   Ways  and   Means,   for  instance,  of  which  you   are  an 
honored  member,  should  be  the  only  committee  to  consider  the  budget,  it  wi.uu: 
be   impossible  to  complete  its   consideration   in   time  for  action,   unless  that 
committee  were  divided  into  numerous  subcommittees.     Why  a  xuhcuuiniittw 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  should  be  more  competent  to  eonsiiter 
appropriations,  for  instance,  relating  to  military  affairs,  or  naval  affairs,  or 
post-office  affairs,  than   the  appropriate  standing  committees,  who   for  year* 
and  years  have  developed  special  knowledge  and  familiarity  with  the  particu- 
lar subject,  is  hard  to  understand.     If,  as  claimed,  both  parties  are  pledged 
to    the   one-committee   plan,    why,    in    the    last    six    years,    has    it    not   been 
adopted?     Simply  because  the  Democratic  leaders  in  both  Houses  had  .^eust- 
enough  to  know  that  it  was  utterly  unworkable  and  impracticable.     Original!} 
all  appropriations  were  referred*  to  one  House  committee,  but  the  growth  of 
the  Government  long  ago  made  a  division  of  work  necessary.    The  whole  com- 
mittee system  of  the  House  is  a  system  for  the  division  of  labor,  which  en- 
ables it  to  have  presented  before  it  for  final  action  the  enormous  muss  of  lesi>- 
lation  required  for  our  constantly  growing  governmental  activities  in   Intelli- 
gent form,  with  experienced  members  prepared  to  explain  every  item.     In  iv- 
other  way  could  legislation  receive  equally  careful  consideration. 
Respectfully, 

1 1  AI/VOIl    STKKVEKJWr. 

Mr.  Good.  The  hearings  are  now  closed. 

Executive  Chambkb, 
Madison,  Wis.,  October  2.  1919. 
Hon.  James  W.  Good, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  the  Budget, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  O. 

My  Dear  Congressman  :  I  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  ultimo  in  which 
you  kindly  extended  an  invitation  to  me  to  attend  the  hearing  on  the  proposed 
congressional  budget  which  began  on  September  22. 

I  have  so  far  found  it  impossible  to  leave  the  State,  and  am  not  certain 
now  that  I  can  find  the  time  to  come  to  Washington  in  the  near  future  unta* 
It  be  a  very  urgent  case. 

I  am  In  full  sympathy  with  the  budget  system.    In  fact,  I  feel  that  the  tin* 
has  come  when  the  people  of  our  country  will  demand  a  more  systematic 
and  thoughtful  system  of  Government  expenditures.     The  country    Is   rich 
but  its  riches  are  not  without  limit  and  the  people  will,  for  some  time  to  come, 
support  a  demand  for  lower  taxes,  which,  of  course,  means  reduced  expendi 
tures  by  both  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
can  be  brought  about  only  through  an  intelligent  system  of  control  of  expend, 
tures,  with  due  consideration  given  to  the  income  of  the  Government. 

We  have  a  successful  budget  system  in  this  State  and  on  August  22  I 
delivered  an  address  to  visiting  secretaries  of  state  upon  our  system.  I 
gave  what  I  believe  to  be  a  full  explanation  of  the  Wisconsin  budget,  which 
is  probably  what  you  want  for  the  records  of  your  committee.  The  address 
has  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  inclosing  a  copy 
herewith.  I  hope  that  it  contains  the  Information  that  you  desire. 
Yours,  truly, 

-  E.  L.  Phtufp. 

P.  S. — I  am  sending  to  you  to-day  a  copy  of  our  budget  in  order  that  you 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  form  which  we  use  in  this  State. 

E.  L.  P. 

Budget  and  Budget  Making. 

[Address  delivered  by  Gov.  Emanuel  L.  Ptailipp,  of  Wisconsin,  at  session  of  Nation*. 
Conference  of  State  Purchasing  Agents  of  the  United  States,  held  at  Madlaon.  Aac 
27  and  28,  1919.] 

WISCONSIN  STATE  BUDGET — INTRODUCTION. 

Budgets  and  budget  making  are  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  they 
deserve  in  this  country.  There  Is  on  the  one  side  a  general  demand  for  id- 
creased  governmental  service  to  the  people.  As  Government  activities  grv» 
governmental  expenditures  necessarily  increase.     There  may  be  added  to  tb* 
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demands  made  upon  the  Public  Treasury  the  growing  tendency  for  costly  inter- 
nal Improvements,  which  includes  public  buildings,  highway  construction, 
Increased  State  supervision  of  public  utilities,  and  I  may  add  greater  pro- 
tection for  labor  and  the  development  of  agriculture,  etc. 

In  our  educational  system  there  is  a  growing  and  in  most  cases  a  legitimate 
demand  for  better  school  facilities,  which  may  be  said  to  include  all  educational 
institutions  from  the  rural  schools  to  the  university.  Charitable  and  penal 
institutions  are  being  multiplied,  due  partially  to  increased  population;  and 
secondly,  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  give  better  care  and  attention 
to  the  unfortunates. 

I  might  call  attention  to  many  other  new  State  activities  that  make  tremen- 
dous demands  for  funds  and  would  not  wish  to  even  attempt  to  analyze  the 
great  demands  that  are  now  made  upon  the  National  Treasury. 

There  is  on  the  other  side  a  constant  pressure  from  the  taxpayers  for  mod- 
erate taxation,  and  if  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  municipal,  State,  and  National 
Government  we  have  reached  a  point  where  a  judicious  expenditure  of  public 
funds  must  be  made  or  we  shall  create  public  debts  which  will  be  a  great 
burden  upon  the  future  and  for  which  they  who  are  not  yet  here  to  protest 
against  reckless  expenditures  which  they  must  pay  will  severely  criticize  us, 
if  they  do  not  curse  us. 

In  so  far  as  the  administration  of  public  funds  is  concerned,  government  is 
not  unlike  business.  In  the  matter  of  resources  there  is  difference,  govern- 
ment may  collect  taxes  practically  without  limit,  which  may  be  said  to  make 
government  resources  without  limit  so  long  as  the  taxpayer  has  something  to 
pay  with.  On  the  other  hand,  business  is  limited  by  its  capital  and  its  credit. 
Because  it  is  limited  in  its  reources  it  must  make  a  judicious  use  of  its  funds 
if  it  expects  to  live.  Therefore  no  business  can  expect  to  long  exist  unless  it 
follows  an  intelligent  plan  in  the  use  of  .its  capital.  It  must  measure  its 
expenditures  by  its  Income  or  face  bankruptcy. 

While  It  may  be  difficult  to  bankrupt  a  great  Nation  or  a  State,  there  is 
nevertheless  an  unmistakable  demand  among  the  people  of  this  country  that 
public  expenditures  be  regulated  with  some  regard  to  the  public  income,  and 
that  demand  is  responsible  for  the  inauguration  of  the  budget  system  in  many 
States  and  I  feel  confident  before  many  more  sessions  of  Congress  have  passed 
by  a  budget  system  will  be  adopted  by  our  National  Government. 

OLD   METHODS. 

In  the  old  days,  individual  departments  and  bureaus  of  departments  had  bills 
introduced  into  the  legislature  financing  their  work.  Every  department  was 
pressing  forward  its  own  appropriation.  Sometimes  several  appropriation  bills 
were  introduced  covering  the  same  subject  Public  officers  practically  sus- 
pended the  operation  of  their  offices  during  the  legislative  session  to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  legislators.  A  winning  personality  on  the  part  of  the 
public  servant  was  more  Important  than  public  service  rendered  and  accounted 
for,  and  the  prospect  of  even  better  public  service.  No  one  knew  how  much  it 
was  going  to  cost  to  finance  the  Government  during  the  next  fiscal  period. 
Even  after  the  legislature  adjourned,  it  took  a  long  time  to  find  out  exactly 
how  much  It  would  cost.  But  if  enough  taxes  had  not  been  raised,  deficiency 
appropriations  at  the  next  legislature  corrected  any  errors.  These  appro- 
priation acts  were  placed  In  various  sections  of  the  statutes,  and  it  required 
the  most  painstaking  investigation  to  determine,  if  it  was  determinable  at  all, 
how  much  the  Government  would  cost.  This  method  of  financing  Government 
led  to  gross  inefficiency  and  incompetency,  and  was  a  more  prolific  source  of 
waste  of  public  funds  than  graft  or  dishonesty  in  public  office. 

The  aim  of  the  budget  system  was  in  the  first  instance  to  introduce  order  into 
this  chaos  and  to  know  definitely  what  the  Government  would  cost  during  the 
next  fiscal  period  in  advance  so  that  a  proper  tax  could  be  raised.  It  was  this 
demand  for  businesslike  procedure  which  helped  materially  in  promoting  budget 
reform. 

Accompanying  this  demand  for  a  businesslike  budget,  there  also  came  the 
demand  for  economy  of  public  funds.  Sometimes  this  was  taken  merely  to 
moan  the  reduction  of  public  expenditure.  In  view  of  the  waste,  such  a  de 
inn  ml  was  a  very  legitimate  public  demand.  But  people  very  soon  >nw  that 
the  demand  for  economy  meant  not  merely  a  reduction  of  expenditure  but  the 
wuring  of  1U0  cents  of  public  service  for  each  dollar  of  public  expenditure. 
This  demand  for  economy,  as  I  interpret  it.  dees  mt  iikv.ii  rh;i?  \*:*  5:houVi 
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opi>ose  those  things  that  make  for  human  progress;  on  the  contrary,  Kucee**- 
ful  government,  like  all  other  successful  institutions,  must  move  forward  and 
increase  its  usefulness  to  man.  The  people  of  Wisconsin,  as  of  every  other 
American  State,  want  a  government  that  is  humane  in  its  tendencies,  truly 
progressive,  and  responsive  to  the  demands  of  a  more  complex  civilization. 
In  meeting  these  demands,  however,  we  should  not  allow  aseal  to  lead  us  into 
costly  fads,  nor  should  we  forget  that  a  waste  of  the  people's  substance  is  not 
helpful  to  the  cause  of  human  progress. 

Tftis  is  also  the  view  of  Gladstone  in  his  much-quoted  statement  regarding 
the  budget :  "  Budgets  are  not  merely  affairs  of  arithmetic,  but  in  a  thousand 
ways  go  to  the  root  of  prosperity  of  individuals,  the  relation  of  classes,  ami 
the  strength  of  kingdoms." 

WISCONSIN    BUDGET    LAW. 

The  essential  features  of  the  Wbconsiu  budget  system  are  indicated  in  the 
budget  law,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1512.  Budget  forms,  reports,  and  procedure.  (1)  Not  later  than 
July  1  .  .  .  in  each  even- numbered  year  the  Iward  shall  distribute  co 
each  public  body  proj)er  .  .  .  forms  necessary  to  preparation  of  budget 
estimates,  which  shall  show  the  actual  revenues  and  expenses*,  indudin? 
accruals,  of  all  public  bodies  for  at  least  the  two  prior  fiscal  years  .  .  . 
and  -shall  show  in  corresponding  detail  the  estimated  revenues  and  expen** 
including  accruals,  for  all  public  bodies  for  the  succeeding  biennial  period 
.  .  .  and  shall  further  show  whether  and  in  what  amounts  the  estimates 
are  larger  or  smaller  than  the  corresponding  items  of  expenditures  for  each  "f 
the    .    .    .    years    .    .    .    included  in  the  budget  report 

(2)  Not  later  than  September  1,  ...  in  each  even-numbered  year  eaoL 
public  body  shall  return  to  the  board  its  estimates  for  the  succeeding  bhu- 
nium  with  full  explanation  of  reasons  for  changes  above  or  below  the  cor- 
responding items  for  the  previous  biennium.  The  estimates  from  all  nabllc 
bodies  shall  be  immediately  compiled  under  direction  of  the  board  and  re- 
viewed by  means  of  such  field  examinations  and  interviews  or  correspondence 
as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  full  information. 

(3)  The  re*  ults  of  these  examinations  together  with  the  estimates  and  <K- 
partmental  explanations  shall,  between  the  10th  day  of  November  and  the  Ut 
day  of  December  ...  in  eacli  even-numbered  year,  be  laid  before  the 
whole  board,  which  shall  not  divide  Into  committee  for  such  review.  The  gov- 
ernor-elect shall  be  invited  and  shall  have  the  right  to  be  present  at  such 
meetings  or  to  have  a  representative  attend,  and  shall  be  given  such  inf emo- 
tion a>  the  board  possesses.  All  rejx>rts  and  information  .  .  .  sent  t«- 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  sent  to  the  governor-elect. 

(4)  Not  later  than  December  15  .  .  .  in  each  even-numbered  year,  the 
board  shall  recommend  to  the  legislature  a  budget  which,  in  addition  to  givju: 
comparison  of  estimates  for  the  succeeding  biennium  with  each  of  the  .  . 
years  included  in  the  budget  report,  shall  also  give  the  amounts  which  the 
board  recommends,  item  for  item,  with  columns  yhowing  whether  the  recom- 
mended allowances  are  equal  to,  above,  or  below  the  amount  requested  au«! 
whether  they  are  equal  to,  above,  or  below  the  amounts  for  the  first  year  of 
the  preceding  biennium,  together  with  explanatory  notes  which  will  show  the 
board's  reasons  for  recommending  allowances  and  disallowances.  With  the 
printed  recommendations  and  reasons  for  recommendations  shall  be  include  1 
a  record  of  the  vote  upon  each  recommendation,  where  such  vote  is  not  unani- 
mous. The  report  shall  include  any  recommendations  which  a  minority  or 
the  governor-elect  may  wish  to  have  included  in  the  report 

(5)  Not  later  than  January  1  ...  in  each  odd-numl)ered  year,  cunit* 
of  the  estimates  with  the  board's  recommendations  shall  be  distributed  t« 
members  of  the  legi-  lature  next  to  convene. 

The  board  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  law  is  the  State  board  of  pnhli, 
affairs.  Through  this  agency  the  governor  works  out  the  detailed  budgets  in 
cooperation  with  representatives  of  the  legislature  and  representative  citizens. 
This  board  was  organized  by  the  legislature  of  1911,  and  const*  ted  at  that  time 
of  seven  members,  four  of  them  ex  officio:  The  governor,  secretary  of  Str»te. 
chairman  of  the  senate  finance  committee,  chairman  of  the  assembly  tinancr 
committee,  and  three  other  members  appointed  by  the  governor,  auch  appoint- 
ments being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  senate.  The  1913  legislature  ex- 
tended the  life  of  this  board  and  changed  its  membership  by  adding  two  n»re 
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legislative  members,  the  president  pro  tern  of  the  senate  and  the  speaker  of 
the  assembly,  thereby  making  the  membership  of  the  board  nine.  The  board 
is  organized  with  a  pemanent  .^taff  of  accountants  and  other  assistants,  with 
a  secretary  at  its  head.  The  governor  is  the  chairman  of  the  board,  and  the 
board  meets  only  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman,  the  detailed  work  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  permanent  staff. 
The  essential  provisions  of  the  law  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  departments  shall,  during  the  period  of  July  1  to  September  1 
study  carefully  their  whole  administration  during  the  preceding  fiscal  years  and 
plan  their  work  for  the  future,  and  embody  these  plans  in  financial  terms  upon 
the  forms  prepared  by  the  State  board  of  public  affairs,  and  submit  them  to  it 
before  September  1.  Notice  that  all  proposed  changes,  whether  of  increase  or 
reduction,  shall  be  explained  by  the  department. 

2.  The  State  board  of  public  affairs,  of  which  the  governor  is  the  chairman, 
shall  study  the  budget  carefully  during  the-  period  from  September  1  to  De- 
cember 1,  culminating  in  a  careful  consideration  by  the  whole  board  during  the 
last  three  weeks  in  November.  Notice  carefully  in  this  law  the  provision  made 
for  giving  the  governor-elect  a  voice  in  the  determination  of  the  budget.  After 
this  careful  review,  the  State  board  of  public  affairs,  recommends  to  the  legisla- 
ture a  budget  taking  into  account  not  merely  the  relative  demands  of  depart- 
ments, but  also  the  amount  of  money  available,  and  such  facts  as  to  social  needs 
as  are  presented  to  the  board. 

BUDGET  PROCEDURE. 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  the  budget  procedure,  I  would  again  call 
your  attention  to  the  composition  of  the  State  board  of  public  affairs,  namely, 
that  it  is  composed  of  the  executive,  members  of  the  legislature,  and  laymen. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  in  this  way  all  Interested  classes  are  represented. 

As  stated  in  the  law,  as  soon  after  the  close  of  each  even-numbered  fiscal  year 
as  possible  forms  are  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  State  board  of  public  affairs 
which  contain  three  years  of  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  for  every 
division  and  activity  of  the  State  properly  classified.  These  forms  are  sent  out 
to  the  departments  with  the  request  that  they  insert  their  estimates  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  their  requests  for  the  ensuing  biennlum.  In  making  their 
requests  for  the  ensuing  biennlum  it  is  suggested  that  they  give  the  board  of 
public  affafrs  complete  information  as  to  their  plans.  This  information  may 
be  placed  upon  the  budget  sheets  submitted  or  may  be  attached  as  separate 
memoranda. 

The  forms  containing  the  three  years  of  actual  receipts  and  expenditures,  the 
estimates  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the  requests  for  the  ensuing  biennium 
are  returned  to  the  office  of  the  board  of  public  affairs  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  are  then  checked,  tabulated,  analyzed,  and  investigated. 

The  analysis  and  investigation  consist  of  examining  all  accounts  to  see  the 
purposes  for  which  moneys  are  requested  and  the  amounts  are  likewise  checked 
to  see  whether  the  amounts  proposed  to  be  spent  for  the  purposes  indicated  are 
sufficient.  Insufficient,  or  in  excess  of  the  actual  needs.  The  investigation  like- 
wise takes  the  form  of  a  field  examination.  In  the  case  of  institutions,  the 
institutions  are  actually  visited,  the  necessity  for  building  changes  and  building 
repairs  actually  checked  by  competent  engineers  and  the  needs  of  the  farm,  etc., 
actually  determined.  In  fact,  every  precaution  is  taken  to  see  that  the  requests 
made  are  necessary  and  wise  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of  the  State 
and  its  activities. 

The  results  of  these  analyses  and  field  investigations  are  summarized  into 
report  form  by  the  employees  of  the  board.  Sometime  during  the  month  of 
November  the  State  board  of  public  affairs  begins  its  hearings  upon  the  budget 
requests  of  the  various  departments,  divisions,  and  activities  of  the  State.  At 
that  time  hearings  are  held  upon  the  individual  requests.  The  department 
head  making  the  request,  and  such  of  its  subordinates  as  he  may  call,  are  sum- 
moned before  the  State  board  and  given  an  opportunity  to  explain  and  justify 
their  requests  and  estimates.  At  this  same  hearing  the  employees  of  the  board 
present  the  results  of  their  investigations  and  studies  so  that  the  board  has  com- 
plete Information  before  it. 

The  board  then  In  executive  session  considers  the  information  which  it  has 
received  from  both  sides  and  in  turn  makes  its  recommendations.  It  should 
not  be  presumed  from  this  statement  that  the  two  are  always  at  variance,  for 
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such  is  not  the  case,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  the  two  are  entirely  in 
accord. 

The  hearings  of  the  board  continue  until  such  time  as  all  the  departments 
and  activities  have  been  heard  and  recommendations  made  upon  their  request*. 
This  usually  occupies  the  major  part  of  a  month's  time. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  these  recommendations  of  the  board  would  be 
found  in  columns  9  and  10  of  the  budget,  but  owing  to  peculiar  conditions  it 
was  not  found  possible  to  do  this  for  the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  Here- 
after this  method  will  be  the  policy  of  the  board. 

It  is  therefore  quite  evident  that  the  Wisconsin  State  budget  contains  the 
original  departmental  requests,  together  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
governing  board. 

THE   FOBM    OF   THE   BUDGET. 

The  budget  proposals  as  they  actually  go  before  the  legislature  are  contained 
in  a  book  of  343  pages,  giving  in  detail  the  whole  financial  program  of  the 
State.  This  book  contained  a  full  statement  of  all  receipts  from  taxes  and 
general  sources  for  a  period  of  four  years  before  the  biennium  to  be  financed. 

For  our  State  educational  institutions,  in  order  to  have  a  definite  State 
educational  policy  and  to  prevent  overlapping  and  needless  duplication  of 
.work,  the  estimates  of  the  various  educational  institutions  of  the  State  are 
considered  by  our  State  board  of  education.  This  board  Is  made  up  of  the 
governor,  the  State  su]>erlntendent,  representatives  from  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  normal  schools,  the  university,  and  from  the  State  board  of  vocational 
education,  together  with  five  members  appointed  by  the  governor  upon  con- 
firmation by  the  senate  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

We  have  in  Wisconsin  only  a  nominal  tax  for  the  general  administration 
of  the  State  government.  The  money  for  operating  the  State  government  other 
than  the  educational  institutions,  is  furnished  from  corporation  and  other 
taxes  and  not  by  a  direct  property  tax.  At  the  beginning  of  this  budget  are 
summaries  of  operation  expenses,  maintenance  expenses,  capital  expenses. 
besides  the  summary  recapitulation  of  the  revenues  of  the  Government. 

This  revenue  program  as  outlined  gives  the  legislature : 

(a)  Limits  within  which  appropriations  must  be  kept  to  avoid  a  general 
tax  levy. 

(6)  The  estimated  amount  of  State  revenues  inclusive  of  the  regular  tax 
levies. 

Three  budgets  are  prepared  for  each  department:  A  budget  for  capital.  * 
budget  for  maintenance,  and  a  budget  for  operation.  A  detailed  budget  for 
operation  of  each  department  and  for  each  service  of  each  department  in  made 
up;  for  example,  under  the  industrial  commission  there  are  headings  for  the 
safety  and  sanitation  work  of  the  commission,  the  administration  of  the 
minimum-wage  law,  of  the  women  ami  child  labor,  of  workmen's  compensation, 
mediation  and  arbitration,  and  the  like.  For  each  of  these  headings  there 
are  subheadings  giving  the  following  information: 

Salaries  of  officers. 

Salaries  of  office  employees. 

Traveling  expenses. 

Stationery  and  office  supplies. 

Postage. 

Telephone  and  telegraph. 

Express,  freight,  and  dray  age. 

Printing  and  binding  other  than  stationery. 

Miscellaneous  supplies  and  expense. 

Across  the  page  the  actual  expenditures  are  given  for  the  three  preceding 
years  and  the  estimated  expenses  for  the  current  year.  The  departmental 
estimates  for  the  forthcoming  biennium  and  the  recommendations  of  the  State 
hoard  of  public  affairs  for  each  item  and  such  remarks  as  are  thought  necesRary 
are  also  given. 

At  the  end  of  each  budget  schedule,  as,  for  example,  the  operation  schedule. 
a  summary  is  made  which  shows  the  appropriation  available  to  the  depart- 
ment or  division,  the  unexpended  balance  which  may  have  been  carried  forward. 
then  the  sum  of  the  two.  making  a  total  amount  available  for  the  year,  the 
actual  expenditures,  and  the  balance  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
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THE  BUDGET  BILLS  IN  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The  next  step  In  the  budget  procedure  is  the  transmission  of  the  budget 
and  recommendations  to  the  legislature.  As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature  meets  the  second  Wednesday  in  January  of  each  odd- 
numbered  calendar  year.  Each  member  of  the  legislature  is  supplied  with  a 
copy  of  the  budget.  In  the  annual  message  to  the  legislature  mention  is  made 
of  items  of  particular  interest  and  importance.  As  soon  as  the  legislature  is 
organized  and  the  joint  committee  on  finance  selected,  which  committee  con- 
sists of  five  members  of  the  senate  and  nine  members  of  the  assembly,  the 
board,  through  its  secretary,  presents  the  budget  and  supporting  Information 
to  this  committee  and  volunteers  to  render  any  service  which  may  be  required 
iu  connection  therewith. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  joint  committee  on  finance  has  always 
found  it  very  advantageous  to  have  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  public 
uffairs  take  charge  of  their  work  for  them  and  to  lay  out  the  necessary  pro- 
gram and  plans. 

The  procedure  before  the  joint  committee  on  finance  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  procedure  before  the  State  board  of  public  affairs.  The  heads  of  de- 
partments or  such  of  their  employees  as  they  care  to  summon  ure  given  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  budget  requests.  Usually  there  is  no  disposition 
to  fight  the  recommendations  of  the  State  board  of  public  affairs.  If  a  depart- 
ment head  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  board's  recommendations  are  not  ample 
to  carry  out  the  program  which  he  feels  should  be  conducted  in  the  Interests 
of  his  department,  he  may  try  to  convince  this  committee  of  the  need  for  more 
funds. 

The  joint  committee  on  finance  is  in  the  position  of  a  jury,  for  it  has  before 
it  both  the  original  departmental  requests  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
State  board  of  public  affairs.  This  committee,  in  turn,  in  executive  session, 
considers  the  different  phases  of  the  question,  and  then  makes  its  recom- 
mendations in  bill  form  to  the  legislature. 

A  separate  bill  is  introduced  for  each  department.  The  legislators  have  the 
complete  budget  and  can  fit  the  Individual  bill  into  the  general  financial 
scheme.  The  budget  of  each  department  is  considered  on  its  merits  and  in 
the  light  of  the  whole  financial  plan.  There  is  no  opportunity  to  force  appro- 
priations through  the  legislature  by  alliances  among  departments. 

After  a  bill  is  once  introduced  in  the  legislature  it  follows  the  same  procedure 
as  any  other  legislative  bill  except  that  the  rules  require  that  "  on  the  passage 
in  either  bouse  of  the  legislature  of  any  law  which  imposes,  continues,  or 
renews  a  tax  or  creates  a  debt  or  charge  or  makes,  continues,  or  renews  an 
appropriation  of  public  or  trust  money,  or  releases,  discharges,  or  commutes 
a  claim,  or  demand  of  the  State,  the  question  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
which  shall  be  duly  entered  on  the  journal  and  three-fifths  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  such  house  shall,  in  all  such  cases,  be  required  to  constitute  a 
quorum  therein." 

THE   APPROPRIATION    PLAN. 

Besides  the  ordinary  preparation  and  careful  consideration  of  the  budget 
proposals  upon  the  widest  basis  of  information  available  in  the  administration, 
the  Wisconsin  budget  plan  has  progressively  provided  for  improvement  in  the 
appropriation  plan ;  that  is,  the  strictly  legislative  aspect  of  budget  making. 

You  have  all  probably  had  experience  in  looking  through  your  statutes  to 
find  out  definitely  whether  a  particular  appropriation  has  been  made.  And 
unless  you  were  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  statutes  it  was  sometimes  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  know  definitely,  because  appropriation  sections  would  be 
found  in  the  most  unlooked-for  places  in  the  statutes. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  board  of  public  affairs  the  legislature 
has  seen  fit  to  assign  to  one  chapter  of  the  statutes  all  the  appropriations 
made,  by  the  legislature.  Chapter  20  of  our  statutes  Is  the  chapter  containing 
these  appropriations.  If  an  appropriation  is  not  in  chapter  20  of  the  statutes 
it  was  not  made.  So  any  citizen  who  wishes  to  know  how  much  money  was 
spent  for  the  university,  for  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions,  or  for  the 
Industrial  commission,  can  go  to  the  statutes,  turn  to  chapter  20  and  know  In 
n  very  few  minutes  the  total  amount  of  the  appropriation  to  any  one  of  these 
agencies  and  the  various  limitations  made  upon  this  money  by  the  legislature 
in  making  Its  appropriations.  This  was  utterly  impossible  to  do  by  the 
ordinary  citizen  in  a  week  under  the  older  plan. 
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Another  improvement  In  making  appropriations  is  that  a  uniform  phraseology 
has  been  adopted  for  appropriation  clauses.  Definite  wordings  are  adopted  for 
the  operation,  maintenance,  and  capital  appropriations.  These  wordings  were 
worked  out  by  the  State  board  of  public  affairs  after  a  careful  study  of  all 
legal  decisions  bearing  on  the  question.  Department  heads  can  tell  whether  a 
certain  amount  is  appropriated  for  a  certain  purpose,  whether  such  amount 
must  be  used  within  the  year,  or  may  be  carried  over.  Careful  distinction 
is  made  in  the  wording  of  the  appropriations  between  lapsable  and  nonlapsable 
appropriations. 

Another  characteristic  of  our  legislative  plan  is  the  provision  for  continuing 
appropriations.  Under  this  plan  the  money  is  appropriated  to  the  permanent 
service  of  the  State  annually.  This  guarantees  continuity  of  service  and 
strengthens  the  administrative  officers  in  performing  their  services  entirely  la 
the  Interests  of  the  public.  Under  our  system  of  requiring  all  departments  to 
submit  all  information  regarding  all  services  rendered  by  the  department,  these 
continuing  appropriations  are  subject  to  the  same  biennial  review  that  the 
appropriations  for  the  less  permanent  services  of  the  State  are  subjected. 

A  further  means  for  strengthening  the  administration  of  government,  while  at 
the  same  time  giving  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  beat  judg- 
ment of  administrative  officers,  Is  appropriation  in  lump-sum  amounts.  How- 
ever, when  a  department  head  shows  that  he  can  not  lie  relied  upon  to  carry 
out  the  legislative  intent  and  legislative  policies  in  deail  under  lump-sum  ap- 
propriations, then  the  legislature  passes  a  more  detailed  appropriation  act,  pre- 
scribing exactly  how  the  money  shall  be  spent  and  thus  reducing  the  sphere  of 
his  discretion.  This  provides  flexibility  In  our  administration.  Administrators 
who  can  be  relied  upon  for  good  adminlstraton  under  general  orders  have  only 
general  orders,  and  those  who  must  be  specifically  limited  are  limited. 

There  Is  always  tendency  In  a  State  administration  to  use  moneys  collected 
by  departments  rather  loosely.  The  Wisconsin  budget  plan  requires  that  all 
moneys  collected  by  any  department,  board,  commission,  or  Institution  of  th-* 
State  shall  be  paid  within  one  week  of  receipt  into  the  State  treasury.  Then 
the  money,  if  it  is  desirable,  Is  appropriated  to  the  department,  board,  commis- 
sion, or  Institution  for  such  purposes  as  the  legislature  sees  fit.  Vnder  this  plan 
there  can  be  no  public  leaks  and  misuses  of  money,  and  a  check  can  be  kept 
upon  it,  and  the  State  know  exactly  how  much  money  is  being  spent  by  its 
agents. 

BUDGET  CONTROL  OF  EXPENDITURE. 

Having  considered  the  budget  form,  the  preparation  of  the  budget  the  budget 
procedure  in  the  legislature,  and  the  appropriation  plan,  the  next  point  la  budget 
control  of  expenditures.  Is  any  attempt  made  to  control  expenditures  after 
the  appropriations  have  been  made  out,  and  if  so,  by  what  means? 

In  the  first  place,  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  has  been  adopted  by  the 
State.  Departments  are  required  to  keep  their  records  under  the  same  cJassMW 
cations  as  are  used  In  the  budget.  In  this  way  their  records  show  whether 
they  are  expending  their  appropriations  for  the  purposes  authorized  by  the 
legislature. 

Not  only  are  departments  required  to  keep  records  of  their  expenditures  but 
they  are  likewise  required  to  furnish  monthly  reports  to  the  office  of  the  State 
board  of  public  affairs.  These  monthly  reports  consist  of  classified  statement* 
of  the  expenditures,  copies  of  the  pay  rolls,  detailed  statements  of  traveling 
expense  vouchers,  and  any  other  bills  which  may  have  been  incurred.  These 
reports  are  checked,  examined,  and  entered  on  an  appropriation  record  kept 
in  the  office  of  the  State  board  of  public  affairs,  so  that  the  board  constantly 
knows  for  what  purposes  the  funds  are  being  expended  and  whether  the  legis- 
lative intent  is  being  compiled  with. 

The  State  board  of  public  affairs  is  required  by  law  to  conduct  the  annual 
audits  for  all  departments.  These  audits  afford  another  check  upon  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  funds  have  been  expended  and  enable  the  board  to  maintain 
a  close  scrutiny  upon  the  fiscal  affairs  of  all  departments  and  activities. 

RESULTS  FROM  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  BUDGET  SYSTEM. 

The  question  which  naturally  arises  after  considering  the  various  points 
which  have  just  been  discussed  is.  what  results  have  been  obtained  from  the 
changes  inaugurated?    Has  the  budget  system  resulted  in  the  saving  of  any 

r>ney  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin? 
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This  might  be  made  a  discussion  by  itself,  but  at  tills  time  I  nliali  only  give  a 
few  illustrations  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 

The  adoption  of  the  budget  system  haB  made  it  necessary  for  all  financial 
affairs  of  the  State  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  is  open  and  aboveboard. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  department  to  get  two  or  three  appropriations  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  purpose  must  be  legitimate,  for  all  requests  are  now 
scrutinized  so  carefully  and  publicity  given  that  it  is  next  to  Impossible  to  slip 
ony  appropriations  through  which  should  not  be  passed. 

The  budget  system  has  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  a  large  number  of  per- 
sonal measures.  Members  of  the  legislature  are  no  longer  Interested  in  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  this  or  that  person  in  State  service. 

Departments  themselves,  as  a  rule,  no  longer  initiate  appropriation  measures 
nor  concern  themselves  about  the  passage  of  the  appropriation  measures.  They 
know  that  at  the  proper  time  they  will  be  called  upon  to  present  their  case,  and 
after  that  it  is  up  to  the  finance  committee,  which  introduces  the  budget  meas- 
ures, to  champion  their  cause  in  the  legislature.  In  this  way  the  lobbying  which 
department  heads  and  even  employees  formerly  indulged  in  has  been  eliminated. 

Before  this  system  was  inaugurated  the  superintendent  of  public  property  was 
obliged  by  law  to  furnish  all  departments  with  whatever  supplies,  postage,  dray- 
age,  etc.,  that  they  needed.  The  printing  board  was  required  to  print  whatever 
publications  the  departments  requested.  Each  of  these  two  departments  has  an 
unlimited  appropriation  for  the  purposes  Indicated.  The  result  was  that  depart- 
ments were  not  particularly  concerned  with  the  amount  of  stationery,  postage, 
or  printing  requisitioned.  Under  the  budget  system  a  department  must  pay 
for  everything  it  receives  out  of  its  appropriation.  The  result  is  that  to-day 
department  heads  are  taking  pains  to  see  where  the  postage  goes,  are  watching 
to  see  what  kind  of  materials  are  used  by  their  employees,  are  trying  to  reduce 
the  number  of  printed  volumes  to  the  number  actually  required,  in  fact,  are 
exerting  every  precaution  to  conserve  their  appropriation,  for  under  the  law 
there  is  a  penalty  for  the  exceeding  of  an  appropriation  or  the  creation  of  any 
Indebtedness  in  excess  of  existing  appropriations. 

SAVINGS. 

That  the  budget  system  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  money  to  the  people  of 
the  State  is  a  well-known  fact.  The  legislature  itself  effects  many  savings,  for 
it  now  is  in  possession  of  the  facts  which  enable  it  to  make  appropriations  closely 
in  keeping  with  the  services  to  be  performed. 

The  budget  system  tends  to  fix  responsibility  for  the  handling  of  public  funds 
upon  certain  specific  boards  and  officers.  Through  this  fixing  of  responsibility 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  has  resulted  in  the  affairs  of  state. 

As  a  single  illustration,  the  following  tabulation,  covering  a  period  of  32 
years,  6  under  the  old  system  and  6  under  the  budget  system,  showing  the  total 
amount  expended  for  supplies  purchased  by  the  superintendent  of  public  prop- 
erty, demonstrates  that  the  budget  system  has  resulted  In  a  saving  to  the  people 
of  the  State.  In  comparing  the  figures  of  the  last  six  years  with  those  of  the 
first  six  years  it  should  be  noted  that  while  the  activities  and  departments  of 
State  have  been  constantly  on  the  increase,  both  in  the  number  of  activities  and 
in  the  importance  of  their  work,  the  result  to-day  is  that  a  larger  number  of 
departments  are  getting  along  with  a  smaller  amount  expended  for  supplies. 
It  should  likewise  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  the  comparison  that  the  prices 
for  commodities  of  all  classes  have  been  very  much  higher  during  the  last  six 
years  than  they  were  in  the  first  six  years  of  the  period  under  consideration. 


Prebudget  period,  fiscal  year— 


19Q7-1908 

1908-1909 

1909-1910 

1910-1911 

1911-1912 

1912-1913 * 


Superintend- 
ent public 
property, 
supplies. 


$130,604.03 
150,3*3.91 
141,981.03 
128,728,42 
141,939.52 
84,708.03 


Budget  period,  fiscal  year— 


1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 
1916-1917 
1917-1918 
1918-1919 


Superintend- 
ent public 
property, 
supplies. 


$89,864.93 
92,824.93 
80,783.23 
108,362.60 
168. 84a  69 
125,589.29 
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The  board's  re viewing  of  the  budget  likewise  results  in  lower  appropriation* 
than  would  be  the  ease  if  no  budget  system  were  in  operation.  For  example, 
the  requests  of  the  tax  commission  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  were  $216,850.  The 
board's  recommendation  was  $185,000.  The  appropriation  is  likewise  $185,000. 
In  the  case  of  the  railroad  commission  the  requests  for  1920  were  $207,900,  an»l 
the  recommendation  and  appropriation  was  $200,000.  In  the  case  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  the  requests  for  1920  were  $128,756,  the  appro- 
priation $100,000.  When  considered  by  and  of  itself,  each  of  these  department? 
could  show  valid  reasons  for  having  appropriations  amounting  to  the  son* 
requested.  When  the  State's  activities  as  a  whole  are  considered,  as  they  are 
at  the  time  the  budget  is  reviewed,  the  departments  are  shown  how  they  can 
carry  on  their  activities  for  the  amounts  recommended. 

A  large  number  of  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  given.  It  could  be  shown, 
for  example,  that  a  number  of  savings  were  made  by  the  board's  being  able  to 
recommend  what  department  should  carry  on  certain  activities.  Consolidations 
and  reorganizations  are  affected  because  of  the  board's  having  worked  out  a 
definite  financial  policy  for  the  State. 

EMERGENCY  APPROPRIATIONS. 

It  was  the  custom  in  Wisconsin,  and  no  doubt  it  is  in  many  States  to-day,  to 
give  each  department  of  government  a  contingent  appropriation.  The  purpose 
was  to  give  a  sum  of  money  to  each  department  of  the  State  with  which  it 
might  meet  any  emergency  that  might  arise  that  could  not  be  foreseen  by  the 
legislature  at  the  time  the  general  appropriation  was  made.  I  hope  it  will  not 
seem  strange  to  you  when  I  say  that  the  contingency  which  called  for  the 
appropriation  usually  arose,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  contingent 
appropriation  plus  the  general  appropriation  was  exhausted. 

I  regarded  this  system  as  an  invitation  for  extravagance  and  caused  the  legi* 
lature  of  this  State  to  create  an  emergency  board,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  state  treasurer,  to  which  was  appropriated  a 
sum  sufficient,  which  in  this  State  means  a  sum  without  limit  Instead  of  mak- 
ing contingent  appropriations  to  the  departments,  authority  was  given  to  th»* 
emergency  board  to  provide  any  department  of  state  that  found  its  operation 
account  insufficient  with  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  its  operation  nnti* 
the  next  appropriation  was  available.  The  money  that  is  necessary  can  be 
secured  from  the  emergency  board  only  after  a  hearing,  at  which  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  emergency  actually  exists. 

This  system  has  saved  this  State  large  sums  of  money.  It  permits  the  legis- 
lature to  make  its  appropriation  only  for  the  actual  needs  of  the  institution 
and  there  is  a  general  disposition  among  department  officers  to  keep  within 
that  appropriation.  On  the  other  hand  the  system  enables  any  department  of 
state  to  meet  any  emergency  and  render  such  service  as  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  State. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  subject  I  wish  to  state  that  we,  in  Wisconsin,  believe  that 
we  have  a  budget  system  that  is  serving  our  needs  and  resulting  in  savings  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State.  I  do  not  mean  to  state  that  our  system  has  been  de- 
veloped to  the  extent  that  it  is  perfect  and  can  not  be  Improved  upon.  Far  be 
it  from  that,  for  we  are  constantly  making  a  change  here  and  there  In  our 
efforts  to  get  the  best  results.  We  can  truthfully  say,  however,  that  the  Wis- 
consin budget  system  through  its  years  of  service  has  demonstrated  Its  Im- 
portance and  value.  If  any  of  the  other  States  have  anything  better  than  we 
have,  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  ways  in  which  our  system  can  be  Improved 
and  in  that  way  profit  by  their  experience.  If  there  is  anything  in  our  budget 
experience  during  the  past  eight  years  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  any  other 
governmental  unit,  we  will  be  equally  pleased  to  share  with  them  what  we  have 
and  to  render  them  every  possible  assistance  in  solving  the  complex  problem* 
of  State  finance. 

Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce  Association, 

Kcptcmbnr  20,  /9l». 
Hon.  James  W.  Good, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Budget, 

House  of  Representative*,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dkau  Sir:  I  am  acknowledging  you  letter  of  the  15th  and  thanking  you  for 
the  invitation  to  appear  before  your  committee  relative  to  the  national  budtet. 
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Local  budget  matters  with  which  this  bureau  has  much  to  do  are  pressing 
so  hard  at  this  particular  time  that  it  is  not  possible  to  be  away.    I  am  there- 
fore taking  the  liberty  to  present  the  accompanying  statement  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  in  part  take  the  place  of  a  personal  appearance  before  your  committee. 
Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I  am. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  L.  Olson, 
Director  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 


Statement  re  National  Budget 
Submitted  to  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Budget 

By  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 

of  THE 
Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce  Association. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  this  committee  needs  no  argument  for  a  national 
budget.  Party  platforms  have  with  regularity  insisted  that  a  new  basis  for 
determining  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  .National  Government  should 
be  found  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  a  national  budget.  The  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  that  have  hel]>ed  cause  delay  in  the  enactment  of  a  budget 
law  are  therefore  the  subject  of  this  statement. 

At  the  present  time  there  has  been  Introduced  House  Resolution  1201,-  a 
bill  to  provide  a  national  budget  system  and  an  intelligent  audit  of  Govern- 
ment activities  for  other  punwses,  as  well  as  a  bill  by  Senator  McCormick, 
S.  450,  and  a  resolution  by  Representative  Tinkhain,  H.  Res.  107.  The 
Good  bill  (II.  R.  1201)  has  in  it  some  of  the  basic  principles  that  should  be 
in  any  bill  adopted  by  the  Congress.  It  lacks  certain  features  that  Repre- 
sentative Frear  desires  to  place  in  a  bill  to  be  adopted  by  the  next  regular 
session,  namely,  the  single  appropriating  committee  in  each  house.  There  is 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  political  possibility  of  enacting  into  a  law 
a  model  bill.  So  much  can  be  accomplished  through  the  adoption  of  the  Good 
bill  that  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  this  committee  to  recom- 
mend it  for  adoption.  What  the  Nation  at  large  is  looking  for  is  the  putting 
into  practice  by  proper  legislation  of  the  frequent  promises  of  the  political 
parties  and  the  urgent  recommendations  of  the  President  in  regard  to  a 
notional  budget.  Keeping  faith  with  the  public  can  be  accomplished  to  a  very 
large  extent  through  the  adoption  of  the  Good  bill  despite  its  failure  to  attack 
the  embarrassing  situation  under  which  Congress  labors  each  session,  namely, 
the  many  committees  that  have  power  to  pass  on  appropriations. 

Among  the  valuable  features  of  House  Resolution  1201  is  the  centralization 
of  responsibility  in  the  President  and  the  bureau  of  the  budget  for  the 
collection  of  the  information  on  estimates  of  the  departments.  This  makes  for 
uniformity  in  classification  of  titles  under  which  the  budget  shall  be  presented 
so  that  the  same  type  of  service  will  be  requested  in  the  same  terms  in  each 
department  where  similarity  of  such  service  exists.  This  one  task  of  collecting 
the  estimates  and  preparing  them  in  their  proper  form  for  submission  to  the 
Congress  is  of  such  importance  that  were  there  no  other  commendable  features 
to  this  bill,  it  would  be  worthy  of  passage  on  that  basis  alone. 

Again,  the  fact  that  the  President  becomes  personally  responsible  for  the 
estimates  of  revenues  and  expenditures  in  the  administrative  and  executive 
departments  of  the  Government  in  itself  would  Justify  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  one  directly  responsible.  The  natural  con- 
sequence Is  that  overestimates  are  made,  duplications  are  made,  and  it  Is  not 
surprising  that  these  are  not  weeded  out  when  It  is  considered  that  there  Is  no 
central  authority  nor  organization  such  as  the  bureau  of  the  budget  to  properly 
collect  and  collate  these  estimates.  The  converging  rather  than  the  diverging 
of  lines  of  authority  is  a  sound  principle  to  be  applied  in  budget  making  as 
well  as  in  administration. 

An  additional  advantage* has  been  partially  referred  to;  viz.,  when  the  esti- 
mates are  finally  prepared  and  have  been  thoroughly  examined  by  the  bureau 
of  the  budget  and  the  President,  they  are  then  assembled  into  a  single  document 
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so  that  the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  will  then  have  before  them 
one  uniformly  arranged  plan  of  revenue  and  expenditure  instead  of  many 
separate  suggestions  according  to  the  widely  divergent  ideas  of  the  different 
departments.  Department  heads  quite  naturally  concern  themselves  with  their 
own  activities  in  preparing  estimates.  The  effect  that  they  may  have  no  other 
departments  is  not  a  matter  for  their  consideration.  Someone  is  needed  whose 
duty  it  is  to  scrutinize  such  plans  and  estimates  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
upon  a  well  coordinated  plan  of  revenue  and  expenditure.  The  Good  bill  pro- 
vides this  and  should  be  supported  for  that  renson.  In  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangement of  the  budget  reservation  by  the  President,  it  is  only  very  natural 
that  the  request  of  the  department  together  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  and  the  final  allowance  by  the  Congress  should  be  shown  in  sepa- 
rate parallel  columns.  It  is  the  very  fact  that  these  different  plans  of  opera 
tion  have  heretofore  not  been  brought  together  in  an  assembled  document  that 
has  made  possible  duplications,  and  caused  both  excessive  and  unnecessary  ap- 
propriations by  the  Congress. 

The  centralization  of  authority  in  an  accounting  department  to  show  up 
the  actual  expenditures  under  the  various  appropriation  heads  is  an  additional 
excellent  feature  of  the  budget  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Good.  No  rightly  organ- 
ized government  whether  it  be  municipal,,  State,  or  national  should  scatter 
Its  accounting  authority.  This  feature  again  is  commendable  in  that  it  is  i 
long  step  towards  the  ideal  condition  that  others  desire,  but  to  obtain  which 
they  would  postpone  legislation  on  this  very  important  subject. 

There  are  those  who  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can,  .as  flic 
leading  financial  officer  of  the  Government  very  well  i>erforiii  the  duties  laid 
down  for  the  bureau  of  the  budget.  Attention  should  he  called  to  the  fact  thai 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  himself  heads  a  department  thnt  is  personal)} 
interested  in  its  own  estimates  and  should  therefore  not  pas**  upon  them  in 
the  same  way  that  a  bureau  of  the  budget,  which  has  no  other  function  than 
the  investigation  of  the  needs  and  preparation  of  the  estimates  for  the  various 
departments.  The  interests  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  while  financially 
and  intimately  connected  with  much  of  the  same  work  that  the  bureau  of  tin- 
budget  would  do,  is  nevertheless  administrative  and  on  a  par  with  the  other 
secretaryships  in  the  Presidential  Cabinet.  To  grant  this  particular  depart- 
ment the  added  advantage  which  the  preparation  of  the  budget  would  give  is 
inadvisable.  Much  the  better  result  will  come  from  establishing  under  the 
Immediate  direction  of  the  President  a  bureau  of  the  budget  which  has  no 
other  function  than  the  administration  of  this  task. 

In  concluding  this  statement,  it  is  desired  again  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
although  admitting  the  Good  bill  to  be  only  a  half  step  toward  the  ideal 
situation  that  should  obtain  in  the  National  Government  the  experience  of 
the  past  few  years  of  war  appropriations  and  expenditures  without  going  fur- 
ther back  into  history,  should  be  sufficient  to  persuade  members  of  Congress 
to  adopt  at  once  the  basis  principles  of  the  national  budget  and  carry  them 
through  as  far  as  possible  at  this  time.  This  it  is  our  opinion  the  <*ood  hill 
(H.  Res.  1201)  will  do.  The  defects  that  may  show  themselves  in  Its  actual 
operation  can  later  be  properly  corrected  by  additional  legislation  and  the 
remainder  of  the  completed  budget  system,  which  members  of  all  parties  aod 
citizens  of  the  country  desire,  can  then  be  enacted  Into  law. 
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Comparative  statement  exhibiting,  for  the  20-year  period  covering  the  fiscal 
years  1897  to  1916,  inclusive,  the  grand  total  of  estimates  submitted  by  the 
Executive  and  the  grand  total  of  appropriations  granted  by  the  Congress. 


1 
Fiscal  year.                i       Estimates. 

Appropriations. 

Excess  of 
estimates. 

Excess  of 
appropriation*. 

1897 

8520,134,193.92 
535,446,047.28 
011,522,533.22 
754.006,480.64 
767,355,248.78 

8515,845,104.57 

528,735,070.30 

803,231,615.55 

674,981,022.20 

710,150.882.88 

730,338,575.00 

1800,624,406.55 

753, 058, 506. 02 

781,172,375.18 

820,184.634.06 

879,589,185.16 

020,708,143.80 

1,008,307,543.56 

1,044,401,857.12 

1,027,001,629.18 

1,026,682,881.72 

1,019, 412,  no.  01 

1,098,678,788.40 

1,116,118,138.55 

1,114,037,012.02 

813,288,000.85 
6,710,067.08 
18,200.017  67 
70,025,467.35 
57,204,385.00 
45,036,228.25 

1896 

1890 

1900 

1901 

1902 

775.374.804.24 

1908 776:348.318.47 

824,276,178.08 

1904 

765.456,776.30 

12,308,270.28 
40,801,831.61 
15,075,732.25 
1,207,230.31 
22,392,490.88 
71,051,745.40 
58,085,650.80 
244,140.40 

1905 

830,074,206.70 
835,260,367.21 
880,796,415.47 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

943,190,643.68 
1,070,440,288.96 
1,103,387,508.01 

1910 

1911 

1,028,145,760458 
1,026,287,505.81 
1,040,648,026.55 
1,150,206,963.14 
1,152,681,777.02 
1,135,187,084.31 

• 

1912 

305,375.91 

1913 

2i,235,3ii64 
51.528,174.74 
36,563,638.47 
20,250,072.20 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Total 

18,020,860,868.38 

17, 465, 240, 253. 71 

580,202,168.66 

24,671,553.00 

Net  excess  of  estimates. . . 

555,620,614.67 

1  The  appropriations,  for  1003  include  the  sum  of  850,130,000  for  the  Panama  Canal,  an  amount  not  sub- 
mitted in  the  estimates  for  that  fiscal  year.  If  that  amount  be  eliminated,  the  excess  of  estimates  would 
be  $25^853,821.02. 
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PRINCIPAL  ACTS  RELATING  TO  APPROPRIATIONS, 


Fiscal  year  described. 

That  section  237  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  hereby  amended  so  a& 
to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  237.  That  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  all 
matters  of  accounts,  receipts,  expenditures,  estimates,  and  appropriations, 
except  accounts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  compensation  and  traveling 
expenses  of  Senators,  and  accounts  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  tut*  House  of 
Representatives  for  compensation  and  mileage  of  Members  and  Delegates. 
shall  coninfence  on  the  1st  day  of  July  in  each  year;  and  all  accounts  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  required  by  law  to  be  published  annually  shall  t* 
prepared  and  published  for  the  fiscal  year  as  thus  established.  The  fiscal 
year  for  the  adjustment  of  the  accounts  of  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  com- 
pensation and  traveling  expenses  of  Senators,  and  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  compensation  and  mileage  of  Members  and 
Delegates  shall  extend  to  and  include  the  3d  day  of  July.  (Oct.  1,  1890,  Stat. 
L.,  vol.  £G,  p.  640,  sec.  9.) 

Application  of  appropriations. 

All  sums  appropriated  for  the  various  branches  of  expenditure  in 
the  public  service  shall  be  applied  solely  to  the  objects  for  which 
they  are  respectively  made,  and  for  no  others.     (R.  S.,  sec.  3678.) 

Appropriations  must  be  made  in  specific  terms. 

Hereafter  no  act  of  Congress  shall  be  construed  to  make  an  appro- 
priation out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  unless  suca  act 
shall  in  specific  terms  declare  an  appropriation  to  be  made  for  the 
purpose  or  purposes  specified  in  the  act.  (July  1,  1902,  Stat.  L.. 
vol.  32,  p.  560.) 
Correct  footings  determine  actual  appropriations. 

That  hereafter  the  total  amount  appropriated  in  the  various  para- 
graphs of  an  appropriation  act  shall  be  determined  by  the  correct 
footing  up  of  the  specific  sums  or  rates  appropriated  in  each  para- 
graph contained  therein  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided.  (May 
28,  1896,  Stat.  L.,  vol.  29,  p.  148.) 

Beappropriation  and  diversion  of  unexpended  balances  to  be  accounted  nev 
appropriations. 

That  the  reappropriation  and  diversion  of  the  unexpended  balancv 
of  any  appropriation  to  a  purpose  other  than  that  for  which  it  was 
originally  made  shall  be  construed  and  accounted  hereafter  as  a  new 
appropriation  and  the  unexpended  balance  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
sum  proposed  to  be  so  diverted.  (Mar.  4,  1915,  Stat.  L„  vol.  35, 
p.  1161.) 
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Appropriations  available  only  for  service  of  fiscal  year  for  which  made. 

All  balances  of  appropriations  contained  in  the  annual  appropria- 
tion bills  and  made  specifically  for  the  service  of  any  fiscal  year,  and 
remaining  unexpended  at  the  expiration  of  such  fiscal  year,  shall 
only  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  expenses  properly  incurred  during 
that  year  or  to  the  fulfillment  of  contracts  properly  made  within 
that  year;  and  balances  not  needed  for  such  purposes  shall  be  carried 
to  the  surplus  fund.  This  section,  however,  shall  not  apply  to  appro- 
priations Known  as  permanent  or  indefinite  appropriations.  (R.  S. 
sec.  3690.) 

Appropriations  made  or  contracts  authorized  must  be  in  specific  terms. 

No  act  of  Congress  hereafter  passed  shall  be  construed  to  make 
an  appropriation  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
authorize  the  execution  of  a  contract  involving  the  payment  of 
money  in  excess  of  appropriations  made  by  law,  unless  such  act  shall 
in  specific  terms  declare  an  appropriation  to  be  made  or  that  a  con- 
tract may  be  executed.     (June  30, 1906,  Stat.  L.,  vol.  34,  p.  764,  sec.  9.) 

Appropriations  to  be  construed  as  made  only  for  one  year. 

No  specific  or  indefinite  appropriation  made  hereafter  in  any 
regular  annual  appropriation  act  shall  be  construed  to  be  permanent 
or  available  continuously  without  reference  to  a  fiscal  year  unless  it 
belongs  to  one  of  the  following  five  classes :  "  Rivers  and  harbors,'* 
"  lighthouses,"  "  fortifications,  "  public  buildings,"  and  "  pay  of 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,"  last  specifically  named  in  and  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  "  covering-in 
act"  approved  June  20,  1874,  or  unless  it  is  made  in  terms  expressly 
providing  that  it  shall  continue  available  beyond  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  appropriation  act  in  which  it  is  contained  make  pro- 
vision.   (Aug.  24,  1912,  Stat.  L.,  vol.  37,  p.  487,  sec.  7.) 

Balances  of  appropriations  to  lapse  after  two  years  (covering-in  act). 

All  balances  of  appropriations  which  shall  have  remained  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury,  without  being  drawn  against  in  the  settlement 
of  accounts,  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  last  appropriation 
made  by  law,  shall  be  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  whose  duty  it  is  to  settle  accounts 
thereunder,  and  the  auditor  shall  examine  the  books  of  his  office,  and 
certify  to  the  Secretary  whether  such  balances  will  be  required  in 
the  settlement  of  any  accounts  pending  in  his  office;  and  if  it  ap- 
pears that  such  balances  will  not  be  required  for  this  purpose,  then 
the  Secretary  may  include  such  balances  in  his  surplus-fund  war- 
rant, whether  the  head  of  the  proper  department  shall  have  certified 
that  it  may  be  carried  into  the  Greneral  Treasury  or  not.  But  no 
appropriation  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  or  principal  of  the 
public  debt,  or  to  which  a  longer  duration  is  given  by  law,  shall  be 
thus  treated.    (R.  S.,  sec.  3691.) 

That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1874,  and  of  each  year 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  all  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  which  shall  have  remained  upon  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  for  two  fiscal  years  to  be  carried  to  the  sur- 
plus fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury :  Proinded^  That  this  pro- 
vision shall  not  apply  to  permanent  specific  appropriations,  appro- 
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priations  for  rivers  and  harbors,  lighthouses,  fortifications,  public 
buildings,  or  the  pay  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps;  but  the  ap- 
propriations named  in  this  proviso  shall  continue  available  until 
otherwise  ordered  by  Congress.    *     *    * 

*  *  *  And  provided  further.  That  this  section  shall  not  operate 
to  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  contracts  existing  at  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  this  act  [and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session,  report  to  Congress,  with  his  annual  esti- 
mates, any  balances  of  appropriations  for  specific  objects  affected  by 
this  section  that  may  need  to  be  reappropriated].  (June  20,  1874. 
Stat.  L.,  vol.  18,  p.  110,  sec.  5.) 

Audited  claims  under  exhausted  or  lapsed  appropriations. 

That  so  much  of  section  5  of  the  act  approved  June  20,  1874.  a> 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  oeginning  of  each  session 
to  report  to  Congress  with  his  annual  estimates  any  balances  of  ap- 
propriations for  specific  objects  affected  by  said  section  that  may 
need  to  be  reappropriated,  be,  and  hereby  is,  repealed.  And  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  several  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  to  con 
tinue  to  receive,  examine,  and  consider  the  justice  and  validity  of  all 
claims  under  appropriations  the  balances  of  which  have  been  ex- 
hausted or  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  under  the  provisions  of  sai«l 
section  that  may  be  brought  before  them  within  a  period  of  five 
years.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  report  the  amount 
due  each  claimant,  at  the  commencement  of  each  session,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  shall  lay  the  same 
before  Congress  for  consideration:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  reexamination  and  payment 
of  any  claim  or  account  which  has  been  once  examined  and  rejected, 
unless  reopened  in  accordance  with  existing  law.  (June  14,  187*. 
Stat.  L.,  vol.  20,  p.  130,  sec.  5.) 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  at  the  commencement 
of  each  session  of  Congress,  report  the  amount  due  each  claimani 
whose  claim  has  been  allowed  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  lay  the  same  before  their  respective  Houses  for  considera- 
tion.    (July  7,  1884,  Stat.  L.,  vol.  23,  p.  254,  sec.  2.) 

Contracts  for  public  buildings  or  any  public  improvement  not  to  exceed 
appropriations  therefor. 

Every  officer  of  the  Government  who  knowingly  contracts  for  the 
erection,  repair,  or  furnishing  of  any  public  building,  or  for  any 
public  improvement,  to  pay  a  larger  amount  than  the  specific  sum 
appropriated  for  such  purposes,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  two  years,  and  shall  pay  a 
fine  of  $2,000.     (R.  S.,  sec.  5503.) 

No  contract  shall  be  entered  into  for  the  erection,  repair,  or  fur- 
nishing of  any  public  building,  or  for  any  public  improvement,  which 
shall  bind  the  Government  to  pay  a  larger  sum  of  money  than  fit* 
amount  in  the  Treasury  appropriated  for  the  specific  purpose.  (K. 
S.,  sec.  3733.) 

Note. — It  is  customary  in  acts  authorizing  construction  of  public 
buildings  and  improvement  of  certain  rivers  and  harbors  to  provide 
that  contracts  may  be  entered  into  within  the  limit  of  cost  prescribed 
for  each  building  or  river  and  harbor  work. 
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Public  building  appropriations  immediately  available. 

All  appropriations  for  public  buildings  under  the  control  of  the 
Treasury  Department  shall  be  available  immediately  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  act  containing  such  appropriations.     ($.  S.,  sec.  3684.) 

Authority  to  erect  not  to  imply  appropriation  for  public  building. 

That  no  act  passed  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
purchase  a  site  and  erect  a  public  building  thereon  shall  be  held  or 
construed  to  appropriate  money  unless  the  act  in  express  language 
makes  such  appropriations.  (Aug.  7, 1882,  Stat.  L.,  vol.  22,  p.  305.) 
Army  and  Navy  appropriations,  certain  may  be  exceeded. 

No  contract  or  purchase  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  unless  the  same  is  authorized  by  law  or  is  under  an  appropria- 
tion adequate  to  its  fulfillment,  except  in  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment, for  clothing,  subsistence,  forage,  fuel,  quarters,  or  transporta- 
tion, which,  however,  shall  not  exceed  the  necessities  of  the  current 
year.  (R.  S.,  sec.  3732.) 
Deficiences  in  appropriations  prohibited — Voluntary  services  forbidden. 

Xo  executive  department  or  other  Government  establishment  of 
the  United  States  shall  expend,  in  any  one  fiscal  year,  any  sum  in 
excess  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  that  fiscal  year,  or 
involve  the  Government  in  any  contract  or  other  obligation  for  tho 
future  payment  of  money  in  excess  of  such  appropriations  unless 
such  contract  or  obligation  is  authorized  by  law.  Nor  shall  any  de- 
partment or  any  officer  of  the  Government  accept  voluntary  service 
far  the  Government  or  employ  personal  service  in  excess  of  that 
authorized  by  law,  except  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency  involving 
the  loss  of  human  life  or  the  destruction  of  property.  All  appro- 
priations made  for  contingent  expenses  or  other  general  purposes, 
except  appropriations  made  in  fulfillment  of  contract  obligations 
expressly  authorized  by  law,  or  for  objects  required  or  authorized 
by  law  without  reference  to  th^  amounts  annually  appropriated 
therefor,  shall,  on  or  before  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  be  so 
apportioned  by  monthly  or  other  allotments  as  to  prevent  expendi- 
tures in  one  portion  of  the  year  which  may  necessitate  deficiency  or 
additional  appropriations  to  complete  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  said  appropriations  are  made;  and  all  such  apportion- 
ments shall  l)e  adhered  to  and  shall  not  be  waived  or  modified  ex- 
cept upon  the  happening  of  some  extraordinary  emergency  or  un- 
usual circumstance  which  could  not  be  anticipated  at  the  time  of 
making  such  apportionment,  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to 
the  contingent  appropriations  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  in  case  said  apportionments  are  waived  or  modified  as 
herein  provided,  the  same  shall  be  waived  or  modified  in  writing  by 
the  head  of  such  executive  department  or  other  Government  estab- 
lishment having  control  of  the  expenditure,  and  tho  reasons  therefor 
shall  be  fully  set  forth  in  each  particular  case  and  communicated  to 
Congress  in  connection  with  estimates  for  any  additional  appro- 
priations required  on  account  thereof.  Any  person  violating  any 
provision  of  this  section  shall  be  summarily  removed  from  office  and 
may  also  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  one  month.  (Feb.  27,  190(5,  Stat.  L.,  vol.  34, 
p  49,  sec.  3.) 

The  provisions  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  as  amended  by  section  3  of  the  urgent  deficiency  ap- 
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propriation  act  approved  February  27, 1906  (Stat.  L.,  voL  34,  p.  49). 
Known  as  the  antideficiency  act,  are  hereby  extended  and  made 
applicable  in  all  respects  to  appropriations  made  for  and  expendi- 
tures of  and  to  all  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  (June  26, 1912,  Stat.  L.,  vol.  37,  p.  181 
sec.  9.) 

Statement  of  appropriations,  new  offices,  etc 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  close  of  oach  session  of 
Congress,  prepare  and  publish  a  statement  of  all  appropriations  made 
during  the  session,  a  statement  of  the  new  offices  created  and  the 
salaries  attached  to  each,  and  a  statement  of  the  offices  the  salaries 
attached  to  which  are  increased  and  the  amount  of  such  increase. 
(R.  S.,  sec.  64;  Stat.  L.,  vol.  5,  p.  117,  July  4, 1836.) 

That  hereafter  the  statement  of  all  appropriations  made  during 
each  session  of  Congress,  including  new  offices  created  and  the  salaries 
of  each  and  salaries  of  the  offices  which  are  increased  and  the  amount* 
of  such  increase  authorized  by  the  act  of  July  4,  1836,  shall  be  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  said  statement  shall 
hereafter  show  also  the  offices  the  salaries  of  which  are  reduced  or 
omitted,  and  the  amount  of  such  reduction,  and  shall  also  contain  h 
chronological  history  of  the  regular  appropriation  bills  passed  during 
the  session  for  which  it  is  prepared.  (Stat.  L.,  vol.  25,  p.  587,  Oct. 
19, 1888.) 

And  said  statements  shall  hereafter  indicate  the  amount  of  con- 
tracts authorized  by  appropriation  acts  in  addition  to  appropriation* 
made  therein,  and  shall  also  contain  the  specific  reference  to  all  indefi- 
nite appropriations  made  each  session.  (Stat.  L.,  vol.  30,  p.  136, 
July  19, 1897.) 
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PKINCIPAL  ACTS  RELATING  TO  ESTIMATES. 

Estimates  to  be  submitted  through  the  Treasury. 

All  annual  estimates  for  the  public  service  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Book  of  Estimates  prepared  under  his  direction. 
(R.  S.,  sec.  3669.) 

And  hereafter  all  estimates  of  appropriations  and  estimates  of 
deficiencies  in  appropriations  intended  for  the  consideration  and 
seeking  the  action  of  any  of  the  committees  of  Congress  shall  be 
transmitted  to  Congress  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
in  no  other  manner;  and  the  said  Secretary  shall  first  cause  the 
same  to  be  properly  classified,  compiled,  indexed,  and  printed, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  of  the  division  01  [warrants,  es- 
timates, and  appropriations]  (bookkeeping  and  warrants)  of  his 
department.    (July  7,  1884,  Stat.  L.,  vol.  23,  p.  254,  sec.  2.) 

Time  within  which  annual  estimates  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Treasury. 

That  hereafter  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  heads  of  the  several 
executive  departments,  and  of  such  other  officers  authorized  or 
required  to  make  estimates,  to  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  October  of  each  year,  their  annual 
estimates  for  the  public  service,  to  be  included  in  the  Book  of  Esti- 
mates prepared  by  law  under  his  direction,  and  in  case  of  failure  to 
furnish  estimates  as  herein  required  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  cause  to  be  prepared  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  November  of  each  year, 
estimates  for  such  appropriations  as,  in  his  judgment,  shall  be 
requisite  in  every  such  case,  which  estimates  shall  be  included  in 
the  Book  of  Estimates  prepared  by  law  under  his  direction  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress.  (Mar.  S,  1901,  Stat.  L.,  vol.  31,  p.  1009, 
sec.  o. ) 

Order  and  arrangement  of  estimates  prescribed. 

Hereafter  the  estimates  for  expenses  of  the  Government,  except 
those  for  sundry  civil  expenses,  shall  be  prepared  and  submitted  each 
year  according  to  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  appropriation 
acts  for  the  year  preceding.  And  any  changes  in  such  oraer  and 
arrangement,  and  transfers  of  salaries  from  one  office  or  bureau  to 
another  office  or  bureau,  or  the  consolidation  of  offices  or  bureaus 
desired  by  the  head  of  any  executive  department,  may  be  submitted 
by  note  in  the  estimates.  The  committees  of  Congress  in  reporting 
general  appropriation  bills  shall,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  follow 
the  general  order  and  arrangement  of  the  respective  appropriation 
acts  for  the  year  preceding.  (June  22, 1906,  Stat.  L.,  vol.  34,  p.  448, 
sec.  4.) 
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District  of  Columbia  estimates  of  appropriations  for,  order  and  arrange- 
ment of. 

That  hereafter  the  estimates  for  expenses  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  prepared  and  submitted  eat  h  year  ac- 
cording to  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  appropriation  act  for 
the  year  preceding,  and  any  changes  in  such  order  and  arrang  mem 
and  transfers  of  salaries  from  one  officer  or  department  to  another 
desired  by  the  commissioners  may  be  submitted  by  note  in  the  esti- 
mates.    (July  1,  1902,  Stat.  L.,  vol.  32,  p.  616,  sec.  4.) 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  rearrange  estimates. 

c  When  estimates  hereafter  transmitted  to  the  Treasury  for  sub- 
mission to  Congress  do  not  in  form  and  arrangement  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
appropriation  act,  approved  June  22,  1906,  they  shall,  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be  rearrang:d  so  as  to  comply 
with  said  requirements  of  law.  (Mar.  4, 1909,  Stat.  L.,  vol.  35,  p.  907, 
sec.  4.) 

Estimates,  preparation  and  submission  of  regular  annual. 

:  That  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  regular  annual  esti- 
mates of  appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  Congress,  by  those 
charg.d  with  the  duty  of  such  preparation  and  submission,  only  in 
the  form  and  at  the  time  now  required  by  law,  and  in  no  other  form 
and  at  no  other  time.    (Aug.  23, 1912,  Stat.  L.,  vol.  37,  p.  415,  see.  9.) 

Supplemental  estimates,  necessity  and  reasons  for,  to  be  stated. 

.  Hereafter  the  heads  of  the  several  executive  departments  and  all 
other  officers  authorized  or  required  to  make  estimates  for  the  public 
service  shall  include  in  their  annual  estimates  furnished  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  inclusion  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  all  estimate* 
of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  are  prepared  and  submitted,  and  special  or  additional  estimate* 
|or  that  fiscal  year  shall  only  be  submitted  to  carry  out  laws  subse- 
quently enacted  or  when  deemed  imperatively  necessary  for  tlw 
public  service  by  the  department  in  which  they  shall  originate*  in 
which  case  such  special  or  additional  estimate  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  full  statement  of  its  imperative  necessity  and  reasons  for  its 
omission  in  the  annual  estimates.  (June  22,  1906,  Stat.  I-.,  vol.  34. 
p.  448,  sec.  4.) 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  not  hereafter  transmit  spe- 
cial or  additional  estimates  of  appropriations  to  Congress  unless  they 
shall  conform  to  the  requirements  of  section  4  of  the  act  approved 
June  22, 1906.     (Sept.  8,  1916,  Stat.  L.,  vol.  39,  p.  830,  sec.  4.) 

Lump-sum  estimates,  statement  of  details  of  estimates  and  expenditures- 
Explanatory  notes  in  estimates  forbidden. 

< 

That  section  6  of  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved 
August  24,  1912,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•  S>x\  6.  That  there  shall  be  submitted  hereafter,  in  the  annual  Book  of 
Estimates  following  every  estimate  for  a  general  or  lump-sum  appropriation, 
except  public  buildings  or  other  public  works  constructed  under  contract.  « 
statement  showing  in  parallel  columns: 

First,  the  number  of  persons,  if  any,  intended  to  be  employed  and  the  rate* 
of  comjpefisation  to  each,  and  the  amounts  contemplated  to-  be  expended  for 
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-each  of  any  othe?- 'objects  or  classes  of  expenditures  specified  or  contemplated 
in  the  estimate,  including  a  statement  of  estimated  unit  cost  of  any  construc- 
tion work  proposed  to  be  done;  and 

Second,  the  number  of  persons,  if  any,  employed  and  the  rate  of  compensation 
paid  each,  and  the  amounts  expended  for  each  other  object  or  class  of  expendi- 
ture,, and  the  actual  unit  cost  of  any  construction  work  done  out  of  the  appro- 
priation corresponding  to  the  estimate  so  submitted  during  the  completed  fiscal 
year  next  preceding  the  period  for  which  the  estimate  is  submitted. 

Other  notes  shall  not  be  submitted  following  any  estimate  embraced  in  the 
annual  Book  of  Estimates  other  than  such  as  shall  suggest  changes  in  form 
or  order  of  arrangement  of  estimates  and  appropriations  and  reasons  for  such 
changes.     (Aug.  1,  1914,  Stat.  L.r  vol.  88,  p.  680,  sec.  10.) 

The  information  required  in  connection  with  estimates  for  gen- 
eral or  lump-sum  appropriations  by  section  10  of  the  sundry  civil 
appropriation  act  approved  August  1,  1914,  shall  be  submitted  here- 
after according  to  uniform  and  concise  methods  which  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  with  reference  to  esti- 
mates for  pay  of  mechanics  and  laborers  there  shall  be  submitted  in 
detail  only  the  ratings  and  trades  and  the  rates  per  diem  paid  or  to 
be  paid.     (July  1,  1916,  Stat.  L.,  vol.  39,  p.  336,  sec.  4.) 

Panama    Canal   estimates   for   construction,    maintenance,    operation,    civil 
government,  and  sanitation,  submission  of. 

That  for  the  fiscal  year  1916  and  annually  thereafter  the  estimates 
of  appropriations  for  the  Panama  Canal  shall  be  submitted  in  detail, 
showing  the  amounts  required  for  personal  services  and  the  amounts 
required  for  material  including  all  supplies,  under  the  heads  of  con- 
struction, maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and  civil  government, 
and  following  each  there  shall  be  submitted  notes  giving  in  parallel 
columns  information  which  will  show  the  number,  oy  grade  or 
classes,  of  officers,  employees,  and  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers 
proposed  to  be  paid  under  each  of  said  appropriations  for  the  ensu- 
ing fiscal  year  and  those  paid  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  period  when  said  estimates  are  prepared  and  submitted ; 
also,  in  connection  with  each  item  for  material  and  miscellaneous 
purposes  other  than  salaries  or  pay  for  personal  services,  the  amounts 
actually  expended  or  obligated,  quantities  purchased,  and  prices 
paid  for  material  or  supplies  during  the  entire  fiscal  year  next 
preceding  the  preparation  and  submission  of  said  estimates. 

There  shall  also  be  submitted  in  connection  with  the  foregoing 
information  statements  of  actual  unit  cost  of  all  construction  work 
done  and  of  estimated  unit  cost  of  work  proposed  to  be  done  for  the 
fiscal  years  included  in  the  notes  so  required  to  be  submitted  with  the 
annual  estimates.     (Aug.  1, 1914,  Stat.  L.,  vol.  38,  p.  679,  sec  6.) 

Sources  and  other  elements  of  estimates  to  be  stated. 

The  heads  of  departments,  in  communicating  estimates  of  expendi- 
tures and  appropriations  to  Congress,  or  to  any  of  the  committees 
thereof,  shall  specify,  as  nearly  as  may  be  convenient,  the  sources 
from  which  such  estimates  are  derived  and  the  calculations  upon 
which  they  are  founded,  and  shall  discriminate  between  such  esti- 
mates as  are  conjectured  in  their  character  and  such  as  are  framed 
upon  actual  information  and  applications  from  disbursing  officers. 
They  shall  also  give  references  to  any  law  or  treaty  by  which  the 
proposed  expenditures  are  respectively  authorized,  specifying  the 
date  of  each,  and  the  volume  and  page  of  the  Statutes  at  Large  or 
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of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  the  section  of  the 
act  in  which  the  authority  is  to  be  found.     (R.  S.,  sec.  8660.) 

Estimates  for  salaries. 

All  estimates  for  the  compensation  of  officers  authorized  by  law  to 
be  employed  shall  be  founded  upon  the  express  provisions  of  law, 
and  not  upon  the  authority  of  executive  distribution.     (R.  S.  sec 

3662.) 


Statement  of  previous  appropriations  to  be  submitted  with,  estimate*. 

The  head  of  each  department,  in  submitting  to  Congress  his  esti- 
mates of  expenditures  required  in  his  department  during  the  year 
then  approaching,  shall  designate  not  only  the  amount  required  to  b* 
appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal  year  but  also  the  amount  of  the  out* 
standing  appropriation,  if  there  be  any,  which  will  probably  be  re- 
quired for  each  particular  item  of  expenditure.    (R.  S.,  sec  3665.) 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  annex  to  the  annual  estimate* 
of  the  appropriations  required  for  the  public  service  a  statement  of 
the  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  year  which  may  have  been 
made  by  former  acts.    (R.  S.,  sec.  3670.) 

District  of  Columbia  estimates,  limit  on  account  of. 

Hereafter  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  not 
submit,  nor  shall  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmit,  to  Congress 
regular  annual  estimates  for  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  any  fiscal  year  that  shall  exceed  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  total  estimated  revenues 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  such  fiscal  year.  Said  estimates  shall 
take  into  consideration  and  embrace  all  charges  against  the  said 
revenues  arising  under  appropriations  other  than  the  regular  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bill.  Such  annual  estimates  shall  not  be  published 
in  advance  of  their  submission  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session  thereof.    (Mar.  3, 1909,  Stat.  L.,  vol.  35,  p.  728,  sec.  7.) 

Hereafter  copies  of  all  estimates  of  appropriations  in  any  waj 
affecting  the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  Commissioners  of  said  District  on  or  before  October  1  each 
year.  (Mar.  3, 1917,  Stat.  L,  vol.  39,  p.  1046,  sec.  6.) 

Executive  departments,  officials  in,  to  supervise  preparation  of  estimates. 

That  hereafter  the  head  of  each  executive  department  and  other 
Government  establishment  shall,  on  or  before  July  1  in  every  fiscal 
year,  designate  from  among  the  officials  employed  therein  one  person 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  supervise  the  classification  and  compilation 
of  all  estimates  of  appropriations,  including  supplemental  and  de- 
ficiency estimates  to  Tbe  submitted  by  such  department  or  establish- 
ment. In  the  performance  of  their  duties  persons  so  designated  shall 
have  due  regard  for  the  requirements  of  all  laws  respecting  the  prep- 
aration of  estimates,  including  the  manner  and  time  of  their  suomis- 
sion  through  the  Treasury  Department  to  Congress;  they  shall  also, 
as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  eliminate  from  all  such  estimates  un- 
necessary words  and  make  uniform  the  language  commonly  used  in 
expressing  purposes  or  conditions  of  appropriations.  (June  23, 
1913,  Stat.  L.,  vol.  38,  p.  75,  sec.  3.) 
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President  to  consider  relation  of  estimates  to  revenues. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  regular  annual  estimates  of 
appropriations  needed  for  the  various  branches  of  the  Government  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  estimate  as 
nearly  as  may  be  the  revenues  of  the  Government  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year,  and  if  the  estimates  for  appropriations,  including  the 
estimated  amount  necessary  to  meet  all  continuing  and  permanent 
appropriations,  shall  exceed  the  estimated  revenues  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  transmit  the  estimates  to  Congress  as  hereto- 
fore required  by  law  and  at  once  transmit  a  detailed  statement  of  all 
of  said  estimates  to  the  President,  to  the  end  that  he  may,  in  giving 
Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  in  recommend- 
ing to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  may  judge  necessary, 
advise  the  Congress  how^  in  his  judgment  the  estimated  appropria- 
tions could  with  least  injury  to  the  public  service  be  reduced  so  as 
to  brine  the  appropriations  within  the  estimated  revenues,  or,  if 
such  reduction  be  not  in  his  judgment  practicable  without  undue 
injury  to  the  public  service,  that  he  may  recommend  to  Congress 
such  loans  or  new  taxes  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  deficiency. 
(Mar.  4,  1909,  Stat  L.,  vol.  35,  p.  1027,  sec.  7.) 


APPENDIX  IV. 


PRINCIPAL  ACTS  RELATING  TO  REPORTING  OF  REVENUE  AND 

EXPENDITURES. 

Revenue   and   expenditures,    estimates   of,   to   be   made   annually   by  tht 
Secretary  of  Treasury. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  each  year  prepare  and  submit 
in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  estimates  01  the  public  revenue  and 
the  public  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  current,  and  also  for  the 
fiscal  year  next  ensuing  at  the  time  said  report  is  submitted,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Government 
for  the  preceding  completed  fiscal  year.  (Feb.  26,  1907,  Stat  L., 
vol.  34,  p.  949.) 

That  hereafter  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  include  in  his 
annual  report,  in  the  statements  of  actual  and  estimated  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  Government,  the  revenues  from  and  expendi- 
tures on  account  of  the  Postal  Service.  (Sept.  30,  1890,  Stat  L.. 
vol.  26,  p.  511.) 

Combined  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  annually  to 
lay  before  Congress,  on  the  first  day  of  the  regular  session  thereof, 
an  accurate,  combined  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure? 
during  the  last  preceding  fiscal  year  of  all  public  moneys,  including 
those  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  designating  the  amount  of  the 
receipts,  whenever  practicable,  by  ports,  districts,  and  States,  and 
the  expenditures,  by  each  separate  head  of  appropriation.  (July  31, 
1894,  Stat.  L.,  vol.  28,  p.  210,  sec.  15.) 

Postal  revenue  and  expenditures,  estimates  of,  to  be  made  annuaUy  by 
the  Postmaster  General. 

The  Postmaster  General  shall  each  year  prepare  and  submit  in  his 
annual  report  to  Congress  estimates  of  the  revenue  and  expenditures 
in  the  Postal  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  current,  and  also  for  the  fiscal 
year  next  ensuing  at  the  time  said  report  is  submitted,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  preceding  com- 
pleted fiscal  year.    (Mar.  2, 1907,  Stat  L.,  vol.  34,  p.  1217.) 
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PRINCIPAL  ACTS  RELATING  TO  THE  AUDITING  OF  ACCOUNTS  OF 

PUBLIC  EXPENDITURES. 

Act  of  July  31,  1894,  28  Stat.,  p.  205  (Dockery  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  Auditors  of  the  Treasury  shall  hereafter  be  designated 
as  follows :  The  First  Auditor  as  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Departr 
merit f  the  Second  Auditor  as  Auditor  for  the  War  Department;  the 
Third  Auditor  as  Auditor  for  the  Interior  Department ;  the  Fourth 
Auditor  as  Auditor  for  the  Navy  Department;  the  Fifth  Auditor  93 
Auditor  for  the  State  and  Other  Departments;  the  Sixth  Auditor  as 
Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  designations  of  the 
deputy  auditors  and  other  subordinates  shall  correspond  with  those 
Qf  the  auditors.  And  each  deputy  auditor,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
now  required  to  be  performed  by  him,  shall  sign,  in  the  name  of  the 
auditor,  such  letters  and  papers  as  the  auditor  may  direct. 

Sec.  4.  The  offices  of  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Deputy  Commis? 
sioner  of  Customs,  Second  Comptroller,  Deputy  Second  Comptroller, 
and  Deputy  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  are  abolished,  and  thq 
First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury.  He  shall  perform  the  same  duties  and  havs 
the  same  powers  and  responsibilities  (except  as  modified  by  this  act); 
as  those  now  performed  by  or  appertaining  to  the  First  and  Second 
Comptrollers  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Commissioner  of  Customs;  an<} 
all  provisions  of  law  not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  in  any  way, 
relating  to  them  or  either  of  them,  shall  hereafter  be  construed  ami 
held  as  relating  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury.  His  salary  shall 
be  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  There  shall  also  be 
an  Assistant  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  appointed  by  thq 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  a  chief  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  receive  «s 
salary  of  two  thousand  nve  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Assistant  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  shall  perform  sucfy 
duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  and 
shall  have  the  power,  under  the  direction  of  the  Comptroller  of  the* 
Treasury,  to  countersign  all  warrants  and  sign  all  other  papers.         > 

The  chief  clerk  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  shall  have  the  power,  in  the 
name  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  to  countersign  all  warrants 
except  accountable  warrants. 

The  auditors,  under  the  direction  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasr 

ury,  shall  superintend  the  recovery  of  all  debts  finally  certified  bj 

them,  respectively,  to  be  due  to  the  United  States. 
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Hnconil,  The  Auditor  for  the  War  Department  shall  reeero  and 
miiiiiIii*  nil  accounts  of  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  eft* 
ii f  Him  Hmwtnry  of  War  and  all  bureaus  and  oftees  under  his  direc- 
tion, nil  account*  relating  to  the  Military  Establishment,  armories 
mih I  nt'wnnlM,  national  cemeteries,  fortifications,  public  boiMinp 
wul  HhHimln  under  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  rivers  and  harbors,  the 
Military  Academy,  and  to  all  other  business  within  the  jurisdiction 
n f  (hi*  Popnitmcnt  of  War,  and  certify  the  balances  arising  thereon 
to  I  ho  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants,  and  send  forthwith 
n  cony  iif  tMt(*|t  n>  it  ideate  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Thlnl,  The  AucliUir  for  the  Interior  Department  shall  receive  and 
rNttntlnn  nil  nccountn  of  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  office 
of  t Im  Herniary  of  the  Interior  and  of  all  bureaus  and  offices  tinder 
|il»  (I hoc! Ion,  niicl  nil  accounts  relating  to  Army  and  Navy  pensions 
ChM>lo||li«nl  Hurvey,  public  lands,  Indians,  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
patent*,  ceiiMin,  and  to  all  other  business  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  llio  Interior,  and  certify  the  balances  arising 
thereon  to  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants,  and  send 
forthwith  a  copy  of  ouch  certificate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Sections  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  and  two  hundred  and  ssr- 
enty-flve  of  the  Revised  Statutes  are  repealed. 
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Section  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  456.  All  returns  relative  to  the  public  lands  shall  be  made  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.'9 

Fourth.  The  Auditor  for  the  Navy  Department  shall  receive  and 
examine  all  accounts  of  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  of  all  bureaus  and  offices  under  his 
direction,  all  accounts  relating  to  the  Naval  Establishment,  Marine 
Corps,  Naval  Academy,  and  to  all  other  business  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  and  certify  the  balances  aris- 
ing thereon  to  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants,  and  send 
forthwith  a  copy  of  each  certificate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Fifth.  The  Auditor  for  the  State  and  Other  Departments  shall  re- 
ceive and  examine  all  accounts  of  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  of 
the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  of  all  bureaus  and  offices  under  their 
direction;  all  accounts  relating  to  all  other  business  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Agriculture;  all 
accounts  relating  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  the  judiciary, 
United  States  courts,  judgments  of  United  States  courts,  Executive 
Office,  Civil  Service  Commission,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Department  of  Labor,  District  of  Columbia,  Fish  Commission,  Court 
of  Claims  and  its  judgments,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Territorial 

fovernments,  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Public 
Winter,  Library  of  Congress,  Botanic  Garden,  and  accounts  of  all 
boards,  commissions,  and  establishments  of  the  Government  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  executive  departments.  Ho 
shall  certify  the  balances  arising  thereon  to  the  Division  of  Book- 
keeping and  Warrants,  and  send  forthwith  a  copy  of  each  certificate, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  account,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  the  chief  officer  or  the  executive 
department,  commission,  board,  or  establishment  concerned. 
,  Sixth.  The  Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department  shall  receive 
and  examine  all  accounts  of  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  of  the 
office  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  of  all  bureaus  and  offices  under 
his  direction,  all  postal  and  money-order  accounts  of  postmasters,  all 
accounts  relating  to  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  and  to  all  other 
business  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
citify  the  balances  arising  thereon  to  the  Postmaster  General  for  ac- 
counts of  the  postal  revenue  and  expenditures  therefrom,  and  to  the 
Pi  vision  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  for  other  accounts,  and  send 
forthwith  copies  of  the  certificates  in  the  latter  cases  to  the  Postmaster 
General. 

Th$  further  duties  of  this  auditor  shall  continue  as  now  defined  by 
law,  except  as  the  same  are  modified  by  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sac.  8.  The  balances  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  certified  by 
the  auditors  to  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants,  or  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  upon  the  settlements  ot  public  accounts,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  upon  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
except  that  any  person  whose  accounts  may  have  been  settled,  the 
head  of  the  executive  department,  or  of  the  board,  commission,  or 
establishment  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  executive  department, 
to  which  the  account  pertains,  or  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
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may,  within  a  year,  obtain  a  revision  of  the  said  account  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  whose  decision  upon  such  revision  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  when  in  his  judg- 
ment the  interests  of  the  Government  require  it,  suspend  payment  and 
direct  the  reexamination  of  any  account. 

Upon  a  certificate  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  of  any  differ- 
ences ascertained  by  him  upon  revision  the  auditor  who  shall  have 
audited  the  account  shall  state  an  account  of  such  differences,  and 
certif)'  it  to  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants,  except  that 
balances  found  and  accounts  stated  as  aforesaid  by  the  Auditor  for 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  postal  revenues  and  expenditures 
therefrom  shall  be  certified  to  the  rostmaster  Genera). 

Any  person  accepting  payment  under  a  settlement  by  an  auditor 
shall  be  thereby  precluded  from  obtaining  a  revision  of  such  settle- 
ment ias  to  any- items  upon  which  payment  is  accepted ;  but  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  prevent  an  auditor  from  suspending  items  in  an  ac- 
count in  order  to  obtain  further  evidence  or  explanations  necessary  to 
their  settlement.  When  suspended  items  are  finally  settled  a  revision 
may  be  had  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  settlement.  Action  upon  any 
account  or  business  shall. not  be  delayed  awaiting  applications  for 
revision :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make 
regulations  fixing  the  time  which  shall  expire  before  a  warrant  is 
issued  in  payment  of  an  account  certified  as  provided  in  se.tions 
seven  and  eight  of  this  act. 

The  auditors  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  preserve,  with  their  vouchers  and  certificates,  all  accounts 
which  have  been  finally  adjusted. 

All  decisions  by  auditors  making  an  original  construction  or  modi- 
fying an  existing  construction  of  statutes  shall  be  forthwith  reported 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  items  in  any  account 
"affected  by  such  decisions  shall  be  suspended  and  payment  thereof 
withheld  until  the- Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  shall  approve,  dis- 
approve, or  modify  such  decisions  and  certify  his  actions  to  thr 
auditor.  All  decisions  made  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
pnder  this  act  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  to  the  auditor  or  audi- 
tors whose  duties  are  affected  thereby. 

Disbursing  officers,  or  the  head  of  any  executive  department,  or 
other  establishment  not  under  any  of  the  executive  departments 
may  apply  for  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  shall  render 
bis* decision  upon  any  question  involving  a  payment  to  be  made  by 
them  or  under  them,  which  decision,  when  rendered,  shall  govern 
the  auditor  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  in  passing  upon 
the  account  containing  said  disbursement. 

Sections  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  and  two  hundred  and  seventy 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  are  repealed. 

Sec.  9  This  act,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  First  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  several  auditors  and  deputy  auditors  of  the  Treas- 
ury, shall  be  held  and  construed  to  operate  merely  as  changing  their 
designations  and  as  adding  to  and  modifying  their  duties  and 
powers,  and  not  as  creating  new  officers. 

All  laws  not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  relating  to  the  auditors  of 
the  Treasury  in  connection  with  any  matter,  shall  be  understood  in 
each  case  to  relate  to  the  auditor  to  whom  this  act  assigns  the  busi- 
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ness  of  the  executive  department  or  other  establishments  concerned- 
in  that  matter. 

Sec.  10.  The  Division  of  Warrants,  Estimates,  and  Appropria-' 
tions  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  recog- 
nized and  established  as  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  AY  arrants. 
It  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
heretofore.  Upon  the  books  of  this  division  shall  be  kept  all  ac- 
counts of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  public  money  except  those 
relating  to  the  postal  revenues  and  expenditures  therefrom;  and 
section  three  hundred  and  thirteen  and  so  much  of  section*  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  and  thirty-six  hundred  and  seventy-five  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  as  require  those  accounts  to  be  kept  bv  certain 
auditors  and  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  are  repealed.  The  duties 
of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  5-uch  as  are  now  required  of 
hira  in  connection  with  the  public  debt  and  such  further  duties  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Src.  11.  Every  requisition  for  an  advance  of  money,  before  being 
acted  on  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  sent  to  the  proper 
auditor  for  action  thereon  as  required  by  section  twelve  of  this  act. 

All  warrants,  when  authorized  by  law  and  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  and  all  warrants  for  the  payment  of  money  shall  be  accom- 
panied either  bv  the  auditor's  certificate,  mentioned  in  section  seven 
of  this  act,  or  by  the  requisition  for  advance  of  money,  which  certi- 
ficate or  requisition  shall  specify  the  particular  appropriation  to 
which  the  same  should  be  charged  instead  of  being  specified  on  the 
warrant,  as  now  provided  by  section  thirty-six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  and  shall  also  go  with  the  warrant  to 
the  Treasurer,  who  shall  return  the  certificate  or  requisition  to  the 
proper  auditor,  with  the  date  and  amount  of  the  draft  issued  in- 
dorsed thereon.  Requisitions  for  the  payment  of  money  on  all 
audited  accounts,  or  for  covering  money  into  the  Treasurv,  shall 
not  hereafter  be  required.  And  reauisitions  for  advances  of  money 
shall  not  be  countersigned  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  and  so  much  of  section  three 
hundred  and  five  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  requires  the  Register  of* 
the  Treasury  to  record  warrants  is  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  All  monthly  accounts  shall  be  mailed  or  otherwise  sent, 
to  the   proper  officer   at   Washington   within   ten   days  after  the 
end  of  the  month  to  which  they  relate,  and  quarterly  and  other  ac-  . 
counts  within  twenty  days  after  the  period  to  which  they  relate,  and 
shall  be  transmitted  to  and  received  by  the  auditors  within  twenty 
days  of  their  actual  receipt  at  the  proper  office  in  Washington  in 
the  case  of  monthly,  and  sixty  days  in  the  case  of  quarterly  and  other 
Accounts.     Should  there  be  any  delinquency  in  this  regard  at  the 
time  of  the  receipt  of  the  auditor  of  a  requisition  for  an  advance  of 
money,  he  shall  disapprove  the  requisition,  which  he  may  also  do  for 
other  reasons  arising  out  of  the  condition  of  the  officer's  accounts 
for  whom  the  advance  is  requested ;  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  overrule  the  auditor's  decision  as  to  the  sufficiencv  of  these  lat- 
ter reasons :    Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  shall- 
prescribe  suitable  rules  and  regulations,  and  may^  make  orders  in 
particular  eases,  relaxing  the  Requirement  of  mailing  or  otherwise ' 
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sending  accounts,  as  aforesaid,  within  ten  or  twenty  days,  or  waiving 
delinquency,  in  such  cases  only  in  which  there  is,  or  is  likely  to  be, 
a  manfest  physical  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  same,  it  being 
the  purpose  of  this  provision  to  require  the  prompt  rendition  of 
accounts  without  regard  to  the  mere  vonvenience  of  the  officers,  and 
to  forbid  the  advance  of  money  to  those  delinquent  in  rendering 
them :  Provided  further,  That  should  there  be  a  delay  by  the  admin- 
istrative  departments  beyond  the  aforesaid  twenty  or  sixty  days  in 
transmitting  accounts,  an  order  of  the  President  in  the  particular 
case  shall  be  necessary  to  authorize  the  advance  of  money  requested: 
And  provided  further,  That  this  section  shall  not  applv  to  accounts 
of  the  postal  revenue  and  expenditures  therefrom,  which  shall  be 
rendered  as  now  required  by  law. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  on  the  first  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary in  each  year,  make  report  to  Congress  of  such  officers  as  are  then 
delinquent  in  the  rendering  of  their  accounts  or  in  the  payment  of 
balances  found  due  from  them  for  the  last  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Sections  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  are  repealed. 

Section  thirty-six  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  following  words:  "The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  if  in  his  opinion  the  circumstance* 
of  the  case  justify  and  require  it,  extend  the  time  hereinbefore  pre- 
scribed for  the  rendition  of  accounts." 

Sec.  13.  Before  transmission  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  accounts  of  district  attorneys,  assistant  attorneys,  marshals 
commissioners,  clerks,  and  other  officers  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  except  consular  courts,  made  out  and  approved  as  required 
by  law,  and  accounts  relating  to  prisoners  convicted  or  held  for  trial 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  and  all  other  accounts  relating  to 
the  business  of  the  Department  of  Justice  or  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  other  than  consular  courts,  shall  be  sent  with  their 
vouchers  to  the  Attorney  General  and  examined  under  his  super- 
vision. 

Judges  receiving  salaries  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  paid  monthly  by  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  to  him  all  certificates  of  nonabsence  or  of  the  cause  of 
absence  of  judges  in  the  Territories  shall  be  sent.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissioners  and  other  officers,  now  paid  as  judges  are,  shall 
be  paid  monthlv  by  the  proper  disbursing  officer  or  officers. 

Sec.  14.  In  the  case  of  claims  presented  to  an  auditor  which  hav« 
not  had  an  administrative  examination,  the  auditor  shall  cause  them 
to  be  examined  by  two  of  his  subordinates  independently  of  each 
other. 

Sec.  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an- 
nually to  lay  before  Congress,  on  the  first  day  of  the  regular  session 
thereof,  an  accurate,  combined  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures during  the  last  preceding  fiscal  year  of  all  public  moneys,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  designating  the  amount 
of  the  receipts,  whenever  practicable,  by  ports,  districts,  and  States, 
and  the  expenditures,  by  each  separate  head  of  appropriation. 

Sec.  16.  In  section  three  hundred  and  seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
the  words  "  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "  are  substituted  for  the  words 
"  Register  of  the  Treasury." 
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Sec.  17.  The  transcripts  from  the  books  and  proceedings  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  provided  for  in  section  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  shall  hereafter  be  certified  by 
the  Secretary  or  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
copies  of  contracts  and  other  papers  therein  provided  for  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Auditor  having  the  custody  of  such  papers. 

Sec.  18.  Section  thirty-seven  hundred  and  forty-three  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  3743.  All  contracts  to  be  made,  by  virtue  of  any  law,  and 
requiring  the  advance  of  money,  or  in  any  manner  connected  with  the 
settlement  of  public  accounts,  shall  be  deposited  promptly  in  the 
offices  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Treasury,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
contracts :  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  existing 
laws  in  regard  to  the  contingent  funds  of  Congress." 

Sec.  19.  Section  twenty-six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  is  amended  by  substituting  the  words  "proper 
Auditor"  for  the  words  "Commissioner  of  Customs." 

Sec.  20.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collectors  of  customs  and  other 
officers  of  customs  to  transmit,  with  their  accounts,  to  the  officers 
charged  with  the  settlement  of  their  accounts,  all  such  papers,  records, 
or  copies  thereof  relating  to  their  transactions  as  officers  of  customs 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  direct. 

Sfec.  21.  All  accounts  stated  by  the  Auditors  before  the  first  day  of 
October,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  then  pending  for  set- 
tlement in  the  offices  of  the  First  or  Second  Comptroller,  or  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs,  shall  be  revised  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  manner  provided  by  existing  law,  and  the  balances 
arising  thereon  shall  be  certified  to  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and 
Warrants. 

Sbc,  22.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
make  appropriate  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  for  transferring  or  preserving  books,  papers, 
or  other  property  appertaining  to  any  office  or  branch  of  business 
affected  by  it. 

t\  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  heads  of  the  several  Executive 
departments  and  of  the  proper  officers  of  other  Government  estab- 
lishments, not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Executive  Department, 
|o  make  appropriate  rules  and  regulations  to  secure  a  proper  admin- 
istrative examination  of  all  accounts  sent  to  them,  as  requied  by  sec- 
tion twelve  of  this  act,  before  their  transmission  to  the  auditors,  and 
For  t^ie  execution  of  other  requirements  of  this  act  in  so  far  as  the 
same  relate  to  the  several  departments  or  establishments. 

Sec.  23.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  contrued  to  authorize  the 
re-examination  and  payment  of  any  claim  or  account  which  has  here- 
tofore been  disallowed  or  settled. 

Sec.  24.  The  provisions  of  sections  three  to  twenty-three  inclusive  of 
this  act  shall  be  in  force  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-four. 

Sec,  25.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with  this  act  are 
repealed. 

Sbc.  26.  The  joint  commission  of  Congress,  appointed  under  the 
act  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  is 
authorized  to  pay  to  the  two  persons  designated  by,  and  on  the  joint 
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approval  of,  the  chairman  of  said  commission,  for  clerical  services  not 
exceeding  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  from  March 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
Fifty-third  Congress,  notwithstanding  section  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty-five  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  or  section  three  of  the  act  of  Junt 
twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  chapter  three  hnmlml 
and  twenty-eight  or  of  any  other  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  27.  The  present  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  are  empowered  to  fill  vacancies  that  ma\ 
occur  by  resignation  or  otherwise  on  the  joint  commission  to  inquire 
into  and  examine  the  status  of  the  laws  organizing  the  executive 
departments,  authorized  by  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

Act  of  March  2,  1895,  28  Stat.,  768. 

The  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
shall  have  power  in  the  name  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 

to  sign  such  letters  and  papers  as  the  comptroller  mav  direct. 

*  *  *  *  *  **  * 

The  law  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  an<l 

in  the  offices  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Treasury,  shall  perform  such 

clerical  duties  as  the  heads  of  their  respective  offices  may  require  of 

them. 

******* 

Hereafter,  in  case  of  the  absence  or  sickness  of  any  deputy  auditor 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  by 
an  appointment  under  his  hand  and  official  seal,  delegate  to  any  of- 
ficer, not.  below  the  grade  of  a  fourth-class  clerk,  in  the  office  of  said 
auditor,  the  authority  to  perform  the  duties  of  deputy  auditor  until 

such  absence  or  sickness  shall  cease. 

******* 

Sec.  4.  The  second  proviso  of  section  twelve  of  the  legislative 
executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act,  approved  Julv  thirty-firtf, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  four,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  a- 
follows : 

"That  should  there  be  a  delay  by  the  administrative  department* 
beyond  the  aforesaid  twenty  or  sixty  days  in  transmitting  account-, 
an  order  of  the  President,  or,  in  the  event  of  the  absence  from  tlif 
seat  of  government  or  sickness  of  the  President,  an  order  of  tin* 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  particular  case,  shall  be  necessary 
to  authorize  the  advance  of  money  requested." 

Sec.  10.  Section  seventeen  of  "An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-five,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  thirty-first,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-four,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  transcripts  from  the  books  and  proceedings  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  the  copies  of  bonds,  contracts  and  other 
papers  provided  for  in  section  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  shall  hereafter  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  or  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  seal  of  the  "depart- 
ment" 
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Act  of  Kay  28,  1896,  29  Stat,  179. 

Sec.  4.  So  much  of  section  twelve  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  appropriation  act  approved  July  thirty-first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four,  as  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on 
the  first  Monday  of  January  in  each  year,  to  make  report  to  Con- 
gress of  such  officers  as  are  then  delinquent  in  the  rendering  of  their 
accounts  or  in  the  payment  of  balances  found  due  from  them  for  the 
last  preceding  fiscal  year  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January  in  each  year,  make  report  to  Congress  of  such  officers  and 
administrative  departments  and  offices  of  the  Government  as  were, 
respectively,  at  any  time  during  the  last  preceding  fiscal  year  delin- 
quent in  rendering  or  transmitting  accounts  to  the  proper  offices  in 
Washington  and  the  cause  therefor,  and  in  each  case  indicating 
whether  the  delinquency  was  waived,  together  with  such  officers,  in- 
cluding postmasters  and  officers  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  as 
were  found  upon  final  settlement  of  their  accounts  to  have  been  in- 
debted to  the  Government,  with  the  amount  of  such  indebtedness  in 
each  case,  and  who,  at  the  date  of  making  report,  had  failed  to  pay 
the  same  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States." 

******** 

Act  of  February  19,  1897,  29  Stat.,  550. 

All  books,  papers,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  office  or  ac- 
counts of  disbursing  officers  of  the  executive  departments,  and  com- 
missions, boards,  and  establishments  of  the  Government  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  the  inspection  and 
examination  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Auditor  of 
the  Treasury  authorized  to  settle  such  accounts,  or  by  the  duly  au- 
thorized agents  of  either  of  said  officials. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  5.  All  books,  papers,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  ac- 
counts of  officers  of  the  Government  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  inspection  and  examination  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  au- 
thorized to  settle  sue  h  a<  counts,  or  by  the  duly  authorized  agents  of 
either  of  said  officials. 

Act  June  27,  1898,  30  Stat.,  494. 

*  *  *  That  section  one  of  the  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  second 
session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  be  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  proviso,  to  wit :  Provided,  further,  That  no  suit  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  brought  by  any  officer  of  the 
United  States  to  recover  fees  for  services  alleged  to  have  been  per- 
formed for  the  United  States,  shall  be  allowed  under  this  act  unless 
an  account  for  said  fees  shall  have  been  rendered  and  finally  acted 
upon  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  thirty-first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four  (chapter  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four, Twenty-eighth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two),  unless  the  proper  accounting  officer  of  the  Treasury  fails 
to  finally  act  thereon  within  six  months  after  the  account  is  received 
in  said  office. 
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Act  June  30,  1896,  30  Stat.,  526. 

That  hereafter  all  accounts  for  the  disbursement  of  appropriations 
made  either  from  the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  jointly 
from  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  audited  by  the  Auditor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  before 
being  transmitted  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury,  unless 
otherwise  specifically  provided  in  the  law  making  such  appropria- 
tions :  Provided,  That  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  disbursements 
on  account  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the 
funded  debt  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  disbursements  shall 

continue  to  be  audited  as  heretofore  provided  by  law. 

******* 

Sec.  3.  *  *  *  That  no  suit  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  brought  by  any  officer  of  the  United  States  to  recover 
fees  for  services  alleged  to  have  been  performed  for  the  United 
States,  shall  be  allowed  under  this  act  unless  an  account  for  said  fees 
shall  have  been  rendered  and  finally  acted  upon  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  July  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  (chapter  one  hundred  and  seventy-four,  Twenty-eighth  Statutes 
at  Large,  page  one  hundred  and  sixty-two) ,  unless  the  proper  account- 
ing officer  of  the  Treasury  fails  to  finally  act  thereon  within  six 
months  after  the  account  is  received  in  saia  office. 

Act  January  5,  1899,  30  Stat,  772. 

*  •  •  That  the  time  for  the  examination  of  monthly  accounts 
by  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  War  Department  after  the  date  of 
their  actual  receipt  and  before  transmitting  the  same  to  the  Auditor 
for  the  War  Department,  as  limited  by  section  twelve  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act,  approved  July 
thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  is  hereby  extended 
from  twenty  days  to  sixty  days  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  this  act 

Act  December  20,  1899,  31  Stat.,  1. 

*  *  *  That  the  time  for  examination  of  monthly  accounts 
by  the  bureaus  and  the  offices  of  the  War  Department  after  the  date 
of  actual  receipt  and  before  transmitting  the  same  to  the  Auditor 
for  the  War  Department,  as  limited  by  section  twelve  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act,  approved  July 
thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  ana  ninety-four,  is  hereby  extended 
from  twenty  days  to  sixty  days  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Act  June  6,  1900,  31  Stat.,  637. 

*  *  *  Back  pay  and  bounty :  For  payment  of  amounts  for  ar- 
rears of  pay  of  two  and  three  year  volunteers,  for  bounty  to  volun- 
teers and  their  widows  and  legal  heirs,  for  bounty  under  the  act  of 
July  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  for  amounts 
for  commutation  of  rations  to  prisoners  of  war  in  rebel  States,  ami 
to  soldiers  on  furlough,  that  may  be  certified  to  be  due  by  the  ac- 
counting: officers  of  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  one,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  together  with  the 
unexpended  balance  appropriated  for  this  object  for  the  fiscal  year 
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nineteen  hundred:  Provided,  That  in  the  settlement  of  claims  of 
officers,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  or  their  representatives,  and 
all  other  claims  for  pay  and  allowances  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department  or  the  Auditor  for  the  Navy 
Department,  presented  and  filed  hereafter  in  which  it  is  the  present 
practice  to  make  deductions  of  attorneys'  fees  from  the  amount  found 
due,  no  deductions  of  fees  for  attorneys  or  agents  shall  hereafter  be 
made,  but  the  draft,  check,  or  warrant  for  the  full  amount  found  due 
-hall  be  delivered  to  the  payee  in  person  or  sent  to  his  bona  fide  post- 
office  address  (residence  or  place  of  business). 

Act  March  2,  1001,  31  Stat.,  910. 

*  *  *  The  time  for  examination  of  monthly  accounts,  covering 
expenditures  from  appropriations  for  the  Army,  by  the  bureaus  ana 
offices  of  the  War  Department,  after  the  date  of  actual  receipt  and 
before  transmitting  the  same  to  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment, as  limited  by  section  twelve,  act  approved  July  thirty-first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  is  hereby  extended  from  twenty 
to  sixty  days. 

Act  July  1,  1002,  32  Stat.,  592. 

Provided,  That  hereafter  when  differences  arise  in  the  examination 
of  the  accounts  of  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
calling  for  the  suspension  of  any  item  in  said  accounts,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  Other  Departments  who  settles 
said  accounts,  to  notify  the  auditor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
connection  with  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
the  grounds  of  such  objections  resulting  in  said  suspensions,  in  order 
that  said  auditor  in  connection  with  said  disbursing  officer  may  by 
explanation  if  possible  remove  said  grounds  of  suspension.  The 
auditor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  continue  to  prepare  and 
countersign  all  checks  issued  bv  the  disbursing  officer,  and  no  check 
involving  disbursement  of  public  moneys  by  the  disbursing  officer 
^hall  be  valid  unless  countersigned  by  the  auditor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Act  February  14,  1903,  32  Stat.,  825. 

Sec.  2.  *  *  *  And  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  Other  De- 
partments shall  receive  and  examine  all  accounts  of  salaries  and 
incidental  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  and  of  all  bureaus  and  offices  under  his  direction,  all  accounts 
relating  to  the  Lighthouse  Board,  Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  Im- 
migration, Navigation,  Alaskan  fur-seal  fisheries,  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Census,  Department 
of  Labor,  Fish  Commission,  and  to  all  other  business  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  certify  the 
balances  arising  thereon  to  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  War- 
rants and  send  forthwith  a  copy  of  each  certificate  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Act  March  3,  1903,  32  Stat.,  955. 

*  *  *  That  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  be. 
and  they  are  hereby,  directed,  in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  01 
disbursing  officers  of  the  War  Department,  arising  between  the 
twenty-first  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  from 
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which  date  war  with  Spain  is  declared  to  have  existed,  and  the 
eighth  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  inclusive,  the  date 
on  which  the  last  organization  of  the  Volunteer  Army  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service  of  the  United  States,  to  allow  such  credits  for 
payments  and  for  losses  of  funds,  vouchers,  and  property  as  may  be 
recommended  under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  by  the  heads 
of  the  military  bureaus  to  which  such  accounts  respectively  pertain. 
Sec.  2.  That  the  accounts  of  military  officers,  whether  of  the  line 
or  staff,  for  Government  property  charged  to  them,  shall  be  closed 
by  the  proper  accounting  officers  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  do  so:  Provided,  That  such  accounts  originated  subsequent  to 
April  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -eight,  and  prior  to 
the  ninth  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  one :  Provided  further. 
'  That  no  settlement  shall  be  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Treasury, 
under  this  act,  of  the  accounts  of  any  officer  whose  combined  re- 
sponsibility for  public  money  and  Government  property  shall  exceed 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  only  of  such  officers  of  the 
Army  in  whose  accounts  there  is  no  apparent  fraud  against  the 
United  States:  And  provided  further,  That  this  act  shall  remain 
in  force  for  two  years  from  ana  after  its  passage,  and  no  longer. 

Act  February  18,  1904,  33  Stat.,  41. 

And  hereafter  in  all  cases  of  final  judgments  and  awards  rendered 
against  the  United  States  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  of  final 
judgments  rendered  against  the  United  States  by  the  circuit  and 
district  courts  of  the  United  States,  payment  "thereof  under  ap- 
propriations made  by  Congress  shall  be  made  on  settlements  by  the 
auditor  for  the  department  or  branch  of  the  public  service  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  out  of  which  the  claims  arose. 

Act  February  3,  1905,  33  Stat.,  647. 

*  *  *  Hereafter  the  accounts  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission shall  be  audited  by  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department. 

Act  of  June  30,  1906,  34  Stat,  750. 

Hereafter,  in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  deceased  officers 
or  enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  where  the  amount  due  to  the  decedent  s 
estate  is  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  and  no  demand  is  presented 
by  a  duly  appointed  legal  representative  of  the  estate,  the  accounting 
officers  may  allow  the  amount  found  due  to  the  decedent's  widow  or 
legal  heirs  in  the  following  order  of  precedence :  First,  to  the  widow: 
second,  if  decedent  left  no  widow,  or  the  widow  be  dead  at  time  of 
settlement,  then  to  the  children  or  their  issue,  per  stirpes;  third,  if 
no  widow  or  descendants,  then  to  the  father  and  mother  in  equal 
parts,  provided  the  father  has  not  abandoned  the  support  of  his 
family,  in  which  case  to  the  mother  alone  j  fourth,  if  either  the  father 
or  mother  be  dead  then  to  the  one  surviving;  fifth,  if  there  be  no 
widow,  child,  father,  or  mother  at  the  date  of  settlement,  then  to 
the  brothers  and  sisters  and  children  of  deceased  brothers  and  sisters, 
per  stirpes :  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
prevent  payment  from  the  amount  due  the  decedent's  estate  of 
funeral  expenses,  provided  a  claim  therefor  is  presented  by  the  per- 
son or  persons  who  actually  paid  the  same  before  settlement  by  the 
accounting  officers. 
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Act  of  March  4,  1909,  85  Stat.,  866. 

*  *  *  Provided,  That  hereafter  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  from  time  to  time  designate  any  employees  in  the  office  of  the 
Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department  above  the  grade  of  class 
one  to  countersign  warrants  and  drafts  in  the  name  of  the  auditor 
and  such  warrants  and  drafts,  when  so  countersigned,  shall  be  of 
the  same  validity  as  if  countersigned  by  the  Auditor  for  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Act  March  4,  1911,  86  Stat.,  1266. 

That  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  are  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  open  and  resettle,  upon  application,  the  accounts  of 
volunteer  officers  of  the  Navy  who  served  in  the  War  with  Spain, 
and  to  resettle  such  accounts  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Unit  d  States 
against  John  M.  Hite,  reported  in  Two  hundred  and  fourth  United 
States  Reports,  page  three  hundred  and  forty-three. 

Act  March  4,  1911,  86  Stat.,  1190. 

The  position  of  deputy  auditor  authorized  in  the  offices  of  the  six 
auditors  of  the  Treasury  for  the  several  executive  departments  and 
other  Government  establishments  are  hereby  abolished  to  take  effect 
on  and  after  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  and  on  and 
aftr  said  date  the  duties  and  powers  theretofore  exercised  by  law  by 
said  deputy  auditors  shall  be  exercised  by  the  chief  clerk  and  chi?f 
of  division  in  each  of  said  auditor's  offices  except  in  the  office  of  the 
Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department,  where  such  duties  and 
powers  shall  be  exercised  by  the  assistant  and  chief  clerk. 

Act  August  23,  1912,  37  Stat.,  375. 

Hereafter  the  administrative  examination  of  all  public  accounts 
preliminary  to  their  audit  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury, 
shall  be  made  as  contemplated  by  the  so-called  Dockery  Act,  ap- 
proved July  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  all 
vouchers  and  pay  rolls  shall  be  prepared  and  examined  by  and 
through  the  administrative  heads  of  divisions  and  bureaus  in  the 
executive  departments  and  not  by  the  disbursing  clerks  of  said  de- 
partments, except  those  vouchers  heretofore  prepared  outside  of 
Washington  may  continue  to  be  so  prepared  and  the  disbursing  offi- 
cers shall  make  only  such  examination  of  vouchers  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  whether  they  represent  legal  claims  against  the 
United  States. 

Act  August  23,  1912,  37  Stat.,  404. 

The  administrative  audit  of  all  expenditures  under  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  shall  hereafter  be  made  in  the  Division 
of  Accounts  of  that  department. 

Act  March  4,  1913,  37  Stat.,  737. 

Sec.  2.  *  *  *  The  Auditor  for  the  State  and  Other  Depart- 
ments shall  reecive  and  examine  all  accounts  of  salaries  and  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  of  all 
bureaus  and  offices  under  his  direction,  and  all  accounts  relating  to 
all  other  business  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  certify  the  balances  arising  thereon  to  the  Division  of  Bookkeep- 
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ing  and  Warrants  and  send  forthwith  a  copy  of  such  certificate  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Act  October  22,  1913,  38  Stat.,  209. 

The  money  accounts  of  the  Panama  Canal,  under  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  August  twenty-fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve 
(Statutes  at  Large,  volume  thirty-seven,  page  five  hundred  and 
sixty),  shall  continue  to  be  audited  by  the  Auditor  for  the  War 
Department.  j 

Act  August  1,  1914,  38  Stat,  679. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  collecting  officers  of  the  Panama  Canal  shall  ren- 
der their  accounts  in  such  detail,  and  shall  transmit  with  their 
accounts  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  charged  with  the 
settlement  thereof  all  such  papers,  records,  and  copies  relating  to 
their  transactions  as  collectors  as  shall  be  prescribed  in  regulations 
approved  by  the  President,  and,  in  his  judgment,  not  incompatible 
with  the  methods  of  accounting  prescribed  in  the  so-called  Dockery 
Act,  approved  July  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

Act  March  3,  1915,  38  Stat.,  886. 

Sec.  3.  That  in  prescribing  regulations  under  the  provisions  of 
section  five  of  the  sundry  civil  act  of  August  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  fourteen,  the  President  shall  provide  that  in  lieu  of  furnishing 
to  the  auditor  individual  detail  collection  vouchers,  not  provided 
for  in  said  regulations,  two  competent  persons,  one  from  the  office 
of  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department,  designated  bjT  the  auditor. 
and  one  from  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  desig- 
nated by  the    comptroller,  shall  be  sent  semiannually,  at  such  tinrc 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  comptroller,  to  the  Canal  Zone  to 
examine  the  accounts  and  vouchers,  and  verify  the  submitted  sched- 
ules of  collections,  and  report  in  triplicate  to  the  Auditor  for  the 
War  Department,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  auditor 
of  the  Panama  Canal;   and  such  persons  shall  make  such  other 
examination  into  the  accounts  of  the  Panama   Canal  as   may  be 
directed  by  the  comptroller,  and  for  all  such  purposes  they  .shall 
have  access  to  all  records  and  papers  pertaining  thereto.     Such  ex- 
amination and  inspection  shall  be  made  for  the  period  covered  by 
the  persons  designated  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  the  report  of  such 
persons  shall  be  promptly  filed.     Such  persons  shall  be  furnished 
their  transportation  going  and  returning,  including  meals,  and  b? 
paid  a  per  diem  of  $4  from  the  day  of  sailing  from  the  United  States 
until  return  thereto,  both  days  inclusive,  in  lien  of  sibsistence  on 
the  Isthmus  and  all  other  expenses,  out  of  such  appropriation  for 
the  Panama  Canal  as  may  be  designated  by  the  governor. 

Act  March  4,  1015,  38  Stat.,  1021. 

Hereafter  the  accounts  and  vouchers  relating  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  appropriations  for  government  in  the  Territories  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  administrative  ex- 
amination and  by  him  passed  to  the  Auditor  for  the  Interior 
Department  for  settlement. 
Act  July  1,  1916,  30  Stat.,  336. 

Sec.  5.  That  hereafter  at  the  termination  of  each  fiscal  year  each 
\uditor  of  the  Treasury  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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all  checks  issued  by  any  disbursing  officer  of  the  Government  as 
shown  by  his  accounts  rendered  to  such  auditor,  which  shall  then 
have  been  outstanding  and  unpaid  for  three  years  or  more,  stating 
fully  in  such  report  the  name  of  the  payee,  for  what  purpose  each 
check  was  given,  the  office  on  which  drawn,  the  number  of  the 
voucher  received  therefor,  the  date,  the  number  and  the  amount  for 
which  it  was  drawn,  and,  when  known,  the  residence  of  the  payee. 
And  such  reports  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  returns  required  of  disburs- 
ing officers  by  section  three  hundred  and  ten  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes. 

Act  September  24,  1917,  40  Stat.,  293. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  during 
the  war,  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  the  public  interests  require 
that  any  of  the  accounts  of  the  Military  Establishment  be  audited  at 
any  place  other  than  the  seat  of  government,  to  direct  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury  and  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department  to 
exercise,  either  in  person  or  through  assistants,  the  powers  and  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  offices  at  any  place  or  places  away  from  the 
seat  of  government  in  the  manner  that  is  or  may  be  required  by  law 
at  the  seat  of  government  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(a)  That  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  exercise  the 
authority  herein  referred  to,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  comp- 
troller and  auditor,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  July  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  all  other 
laws  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  those  officers,  shall  be  exercised 
and  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  nearly  as  practicable  and  with 
the  same  effect  away  from  the  seat  of  government  as  they  are  now 
exercised  and  performed  and  have  effect  at  the  seat  of  government, 
and  decisions  authorized  by  law  to  be  rendered  by  the  comptroller 
at  the  request  of  disbursing  officers  may  be  rendered  with  the  same 
effect  by  such  assistants  as  may  be  authorized  by  him  to  perform 
that  duty. 

(b)  That  when  pursuant  to  this  section  the  said  comptroller  and 
auditor  shall  perform  their  duties  at  a  place  in  a  foreign  country 
the  balances  arising  upon  the  settlement  of  accounts  and  claims  of 
the  Military  Establishment  shall  be  certified  by  the  Auditor  to  the 
Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment as  now  provided  for  the  certification  of  balances  by  said  au- 
ditor in  Washington,  and  the  balances  so  found  due  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  all  branches  of  the  Government,  except  that 
any  person  whose  account  has  been  settled  or  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Army  abroad,  or  the  comptroller  may  obtain  a  revision 
of  such  settlement  by  the  comptroller  upon  application  therefor 
within  three  months,  the  decision  to  be  likewise  final  and  conclusive, 
and  the  differences  arising  upon  such  revision  to  be  certified  to  and 
stated  by  the  auditor  as  now  provided  by  law :  Provided,  That  cer- 
tificates of  balances  due  may  be  transmitted  to  and  paid  by  the 
proper  disbursing  officer  abroad  instead  of  by  warrant:  Provided 
further,  That  any  person  whose  account  has  been  settled,  or  the 
Secretary  of  War,  may  obtain  a  reopening  and  review  of  any  settle- 
ment made  pursuant  to  this  section  upon  application  to  the  Comp- 
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troller  of  the  Treasury  in  Washington  within  one  year  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  the  action  of  the  comptroller  thereon  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  in  the  same  manner  as  herein  provided  in  the 
case  of  a  balance  found  due  by  the  auditor. 

(c)  That  the  comptroller  and  auditor  shall  preserve  the  accounts, 
and  the  vouchers  and  papers  connected  therewith,  and  the  files  of 
their  offices  in  the  foreign  country  and  transmit  them  to  Washington 
within  six  months  after  the  close  of  the  war  and  at  such  earlier 
time  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  any 
or  all  accounts,  vouchers,  papers,  and  files. 

(d)  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  appoint 
an  assistant  comptroller  and  an  assistant  auditor  and  to  fix  their 
compensation,  and  to  designate  from  among  the  persons  to  be  em- 
ployed hereunder  one  or  more  to  act  in  the  absence  or  disability  of 
such  assistant  comptroller  and  assistant  auditor.  He  shall  also  pre- 
scribe the  number  and  maximum  compensation  to  be  paid  to  agents, 
accountants,  clerks,  translators,  interpreters,  and  other  persons  who 
may  be  employed  in  the  work  under  this  section  by  the  comptroller 
and  auditor.  The  assistant  comptroller  and  assistant  auditor  shall 
have  full  power  to  perform  in  a  foreign  country  all  thfc  duties  with 
reference  to  the  settlement  there  of  the  accounts  of  the  Military 
Establishment  that  the  comptroller  and  auditor  now  have  at  the  seat 
of  Government  and  in  foreign  countries  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions received  from  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  comp- 
troller and  auditor.  Such  persons  as  are  residing  in  a  foreign 
country  when  first  employed  hereunder  shall  not  be  required  to  taxe 
an  oath  of  office  or  be  required  to  be  employed  pursuant  to  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  relating  to  the  classified  civil  service,  nor 
shall  they  be  reimbursed  for  subsistence  expenses  at  their  post  of 
duty  or  for  expenses  in  traveling  to  or  from  the  United  States. 

(e)  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  contracting,  purchasing,  and 
disbursing  officers  to  allow  any  representative  of  the  comptroller 
or  auditor  to  examine  all  books,  records,  and  papers  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  receipt,  disbursement,  or  disposal  of  public  money 
and  to  render  such  accounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  required 
by  the  comptroller.  No  administrative  examination  by  the  War  De- 
partment shall  be  required  of  accounts  rendered  and  settled  abroad, 
and  the  time  within  which  these  accounts  shall  be  rendered  bv  dis- 
bursing officers  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  comptroller,  who  shall  have 
power  to  waive  any  delinquency  as  to  time  or  form  in  the  rendition 
of  these  accounts.  All  contracts  connected  with  accounts  to  he 
settled  by  the  auditor  abroad  shall  be  filed  in  his  office  there. 

(/)  That  any  person  appointed  or  employed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  who  at  the  time  is  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
shall,  upon  termination  of  his  services  hereunder,  be  restored  to  the 
position  held  by  him  at  the  time  of  such  employment.  No  provision 
of  existing  law  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  pavment  of  money 
appropriated  for  the  salary  of  any  Government  officer  or  employee 
at  the  eeat  of  government  who  may  be  detailed  to  perform  duty 
under  this  section  outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  such  detail* 
are  hereby  authorized. 

(g)  That  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  in  carrying  into  effect 
this  section,  including  traveling  expenses,  per  diem  of  $4  in  lieu  of 
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subsistence  for  officers  and  employees  absent  from  Washington,  rent, 
cablegrams  and  telegrams,  printing,  law  books,  books  of  reference, 
periodicals,  stationery,  office  equipment  and  exchange  thereof,  sup- 
plies, and  all  other  necessary  expenses,  there  is  hereby  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen, 
the  sum  of  $300,000,  of  which  not  exceeding  $25,000  may  be  expended 
at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  but  no  officer  or  em- 
ployee shall  receive  for  duty  in  Washington  any  compensation  other 
than  his  regular  salary. 

(A)  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  designate  not  more 
than  two  persons  employed  hereunder  to  act  as  special  disbursing 
agents  of  the  appropriation  herein,  to  serve  under  the  direction  of 
the  comptroller,  and  their  accounts  shall  be  rendered  to  and  settled 
by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  in  Washington.  All  per- 
sons employed  under  this  section  shall  perform  such  additional  duties 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  direct. 

(i)  That  the  comptroller  and  the  auditor,  and  such  persons  as  may 
be  authorized  in  writing  by  either  of  them,  may  administer  oaths  to 
American  citizens  in  respect  to  any  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
cither  of  said  officers  and  certify  the  official  character,  when  known, 
of  any  foreign  officer  whose  jurat  or  certificate  may  be  necessary  on 
any  paper  to  be  filed  with  them. 

(j)  That  persons  engaged  in  work  abroad  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  may  purchase  from  Army  stores  for  cash  and  at  cost  price 
for  their  own  use  such  articles  or  stores  as  may  be  sold  to  officers 
and  enlisted  men. 

(k)  That  the  authority  granted  under  this  section  shall  terminate 
six  months  after  the  close  of  the  war  or  at  such  earlier  date  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  direct,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
comptroller  and  auditor  to  make  such  reports  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  require  of  the  expenditures  made  and  work  done  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  and  such  reports  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  at  such  time  as  he  may  decide  to  be  compatible  with  the 
public  interest. 

(I)  No  officers,  employees,  or  agents  appointed  or  employed  under 
this  section  shall  receive  more  salary  or  compensation  than  like  of- 
ficers, employees,  or  agents  of  the  Government  now  receive. 

Act  July  1,  1018,  40  Stat.,  651. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
an  audit  to  be  made  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe. 

Act  July  3,  1918,  40  Stat.,  773. 

The  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
hereafter  shall  have  the  power,  in  the  name  of  the  comptroller,  to 
countersign  all  classes  of  warrants. 

Act  July  9,  1918,  40  Stat.,  892. 

Extension  of  time  for  transmitting:  money  accounts :  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  in  time  of  war,  upon  the 
request  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  extend  the  period  during  which 
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money  accounts  covering  expenditures  from  appropriations  for  the 
Army  may  be  transmitted  to  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department 
after  their  receipt  in  the  War  Department  from  sixty  to  ninety  days. 

Act  July  9,  1918,  40  Stat.,  881. 

Seo.  3.  That  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  examine  into,  ascertain, 
and  determine  the  value  of  the  property  lost,  destroyed,  captured,  or 
abandoned  as  specified  in  the  foregoing  sections,  or  the  amount  of 
the  damage  thereto,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  the  amount  of  such 
value  or  damage  so  ascertained  and  determined  shall  be  paid  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated:  Provided  y 
That  in  time  of  war  or  of  operations  during  public  disaster  such  prop- 
erty lost,  destroyed,  captured,  or  abandoned,  or  so  damaged  as  to  be 
unfit  for  service,  shall  be  replaced  in  kind  from  Government  property 
on  hand,  or  adequate  commutation  given  therefor  when  replacement 
in  kind  can  not  be  made,  or  can  not  be  made  within  a  reasonable 
time  by  the  supply  officer  or  quartermaster  of  the  organization  to 
which  the  person  entitled  thereto  belongs  or  with  which  he  is  serving 
upon  the  order  of  the  commanding  officer  thereof. 

Act  of  July  11,  1919,  41  Stat.    (Public,  No.  7,  p.  18.) 

For  payment  of  claims  for  damages  to  and  loss  of  private  prop- 
erty incident  to  the  training,  practice,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
the  Army  that  have  accrued?  or  may  nereafter  accrue,  from  time  V* 
time,  to  oe  immediately  available  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended :  Provided,  That  settlement  of  such  claims  shall  be  made  bv 
the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department,  upon  the  approval  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  War,  where  the  amount  of  damage 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  War  Department,  and  payment  thereof 
will  be  accepted  by  the  owners  of  the  property  in  full  satisfaction  of 
such  damages,  $40,000. 

Act  of  July  11,  1919,  41  Stat.     (Public,  No.  8,  p.  2.) 

The  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  shall  relieve  any  dis- 
bursing officer  of  the  Navy  charged  with  responsibility  on  account  of 
loss  or  deficiency  while  in  the  line  of  his  duty  of  Government  fund*. 
vouchers,  records,  or  papers  in  his  charge,  where  such  loss  or  de- 
ficiency occurred  without  fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  said 
officer:  Provided-That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  have  deter- 
mined that  the  officer  was  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  and  the  loss  or  de- 
ficiency occurred  without  fault  or  negligence  on  his  part:  Providrtl 
further )  That  the  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the 
aforesaid  questions  shall  be  conclusive  upon  the  accounting  officers 
of  the  Treasury :  Provided  further,  That  all  cases  of  relief  granted 
under  this  authority  during  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  reported  in  de- 
tail to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Act  of  July  11,  1919,  41  Stat.    (Public,  No.  8,  p.  25.) 

That  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  allow,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  disbursing  officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  cov- 
ering the  period  of  the  present  emergency,  such  credits  for  payments 
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to  officers  and  enlisted  men  not  ordinarily  allowable  under  the 
statutes  as  are  certified  to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as 
having  been  incurred  under  military  ne«cessity,  or  as  having  been 
occasioned  by  accidental  circumstances  or  conditions  over  which 
such  disbursing  officers  had  no  control  and  for  which  they  were  not 
justly  responsible:  Provided,  That  the  period  of  the  present  emer- 
gency as  contemplated  bv  this  paragraph  shall  be  regarded  as  be- 
ginning on  the  Gth  day  of  April,  1917,  and  as  terminating  six  months 
after  tne  expiration  of  the  quarter  in  which  peace  is  declared.  And 
that  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  include  payments  under 
contracts  for  supplies  or  services. 


APPENDIX  VI. 


EXCHEQUER  AND  AUDIT  DEPARTMENTS  ACT  (GREAT  BRITAIN), 

1866. 

(29  and  30  Vict.  Chapter  30.) 

AN  ACT  to  consolidate  the  duties  of  the  exchequer  and  audit  depart mert*  to 
regulate  the  receipt,  custody,  and  issue  of  public  moneys,  and  to  provide  for 
the  audit  of  the  accounts  thereof.     (28th  June,  1866.) 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  consolidate  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
comptroller  of  Her  Majesty's  exchequer  and  of  the  commissioners 
for  auditing  the  public  accounts,  and  to  unite  in  one  department 
the  business  hitherto  conducted  by  the  separate  establishments 
under  them ;  and  to  make  other  provisions  for  the  more  complete 
examination  of  the  public  accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Be  it 
therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majestv,  by  and 
with  the  advice  ancf  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  This  act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  the  exchequer  and 
audit  departments  act,  1866. 

2.  In  this  act  "  the  treasury  "  shall  mean  the  commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  treasury  for  the  time  being,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them ; 
"  the  Bank  of  England  "  shall  mean  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  Bank  of  England ;  "  the  Bank  of  Ireland  "  shall  mean  the  gover- 
nor and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland ;  "  the  national  debt  com- 
missioners "  shall  mean  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt ;  "  principal  accountants "  shall  mean  those  who  re- 
ceive issues  directly  from  the  accounts  of  Her  Majesty's  exchequer 
at  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland,  respectively ;  "  subaccount- 
ants  "  shall  mean  those  who  receive  advances,  by  way  of  imprest, 
from  principal  accountants,  or  who  receive  iees  or  other  public 
moneys  through  other  channels;  "the  secretaries  of  the  treasury* 
shall  include  the  assistant  secretary. 

3.  At  any  time  with  twelve  months  after  the  passing  of  this  act  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  by  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  nominate  and 
appoint  the  person  who  shall  at  that  time  hold  the  office  of  comp- 
troller general  of  the  receipt  and  issue  of  Her  Majesty's  exchequer, 
and  chairman  of  the  commissioners  for  auditing  the  public  accounts, 
to  be  comptroller  general  of  the  receipt  and  issue  of  Her  Majesty's 
exchequer  and  auditor  general  of  public  accounts,  in  this  act  re- 
ferred to  as  "  comptroller  and  auditor  general,"  and  also  to  nominate 
and  appoint  one  of  the  persons  who  shall  at  that  time  hold  the  offices 
of  commissioners  for  auditing  the  public  accounts  to  be  u  assistant 
comptroller  and  auditor." 
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The  said  comptroller  and  auditor  general  and  assistant  comp- 
troller and  auditor  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour, 
subject,  however,  to  their  removal  therefrom  by  Her  Majesty,  her 
heirs  and  successors,  on  an  address  from  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  they  shall  not  be  capable  of  holding  their  offices  together 
with  any  other  office  to  be  held  during  pleasure  under  the  Crown  or 
under  any  officer  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  nor  shall  they  be  capable, 
while  holding  their  offices,  of  being  elected  or  of  sitting  as  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  nor  shall  any  peer  of  Parliament  be  ca- 
pable of  holding  either  of  the  said  offices. 

4.  Her  Majesty  may,  by  such  letters  patent,  grant  to  the  persons 
therein  named  the  following  salaries;  that  is  to  say — 

To  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general  a  salary  of  two  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  and  to  the  assistant  comptroller  and  auditor  a 
salary  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum;  and  such 
salaries  shall  be  charged  upon  and  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund 
of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  growing  produce  thereof.  It  shall 
be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  by  letters  patent 
as  aforesaid,  to  grant  to  any  person  who  shall  have  executed  the 
offices  of  comptroller  and  auditor  general^  or  assistant  comptroller 
and  auditor,  on  his  ceasing  to  hold  such  office,  an  annuity  or  pension 
not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  salary  of  his  office  to  which  he  shall 
have  been  entitled  immediately  before  he  ceased  to  hold  such  office, 
if  he  shall  have  held  either,  or  one  after  the  other,  of  the  said  offices, 
or  the  office  of  commissioner  of  audit  for  a  period  not  less  than 
fifteen  years,  and  two-thirds  of  his  said  salary  if  he  shall  have  held 
either,  or  one  after  the  other,  of  the  said  offices  for  a  period  not  less 
than  twenty  years :  Provided  always,  That  no  such  annuity  or  pen- 
sion shall  be  granted  to  either  of  the  said  officers  unless  he  be  sixty 
years  of  age  at  the  least,  or  be  afflicted  with  some  permanent  infirmity 
disabling  him  from  the  due  execution  of  his  onice,  the  same  to  be 
distinctly  recited  in  such  grant :  Provided  also,  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  prevent  either  of  the  said  officers  from  receivng,  in 
lieu  of  such  annuity  or  pension,  if  he  shall  so  elect,  the  amount  of 
superannuation  allowance  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  in 
respect  of  the  full  period  during  which  he  shall  have  served  in  the 
permanent  civil  service  of  the  State  under  the  provisions  of  the 
superannuation  act,  1859. 

5.  On  the  appointment  as  aforesaid  of  a  comptroller  and  auditor 
general  and  an  assistant  comptroller  and  auditor,  the  then  existing 
letters  patent  of  appointments  of  comptroller  general  of  the  ex- 
chequer and  of  commissioners  of  audit  shall  be  ipso  facto  revoked, 
and  the  present  offices  of  comptroller  general  of  the  exchequer  and 
commissioners  of  audit  shall  be  abolished,  but  the  person  appointed 
to  be  comptroller  and  auditor  general  shall  have  and  perform  all  the 
powers  and  duties  conferred  or  imposed  on  the  comptroller  general 
of  the  exchequer  and  the  commissioners  for  auditing  the  public 
accounts,  respectively,  by  any  enactments  relative  to  those  authorities, 
respectively,  as  far  as  the  same  are  not  repealed  or  altered  by  this  act 
or  any  other  act  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament ;  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  treasury  to  grant  to  each  of  the  said  commissioners  of 
audit  whose  offices  shall  be  abolished  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  who  shall  not  be  appointed  to  either  of  the  said  offices  of 
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comptroller  and  auditor  general  or  assistant  comptroller  and  audi- 
tor, an  annual  allowance,  by  way  of  compensation,  not  exceeding  the 
sum  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund  as  the  salary  of  such  com- 
missioners :  Provided  always.  That  any  commissioners  who  may  be  in 
receipt  of  emoluments  exceeding  the  salary  so  charged  on  the  con- 
solidated fund  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  in  addition  to  the  aforesaid 
compensation  allowance,  such  proportion  of  the  said  emoluments  as  the 
treasury  are  empowered  to  grant  under  the  provisions  of  the  super- 
annuation act,  1859 ;  and  such  allowances  shall  be  charged  upon  and 
paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
growing  produce  thereof. 

6.  On  the  death,  resignation,  or  other  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the 
comptroller  and  auditor  general,  or  of  the  assistant  comptroller  and 
auditor,  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  may  by  letters  patent 
as  aforesaid  nominate  and  appoint  a  successor,  who  shall  have  the 
same  powers,  authorities,  and  duties,  and  who  shall  be  paid  the  like 
salary  and  the  like  annuity  or  pension  out  of  the  consolidated  fund. 

7.  Anything  which  under  the  authority  of  this  act  is  directed  to  be 
done  by  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general  may,  in  his  absence,  be 
done  by  the  assistant  comptroller  ana  auditor,  except  the  certifying 
and  reporting  on  accounts  for  the  House  of  Commons. 

8.  Tne  treasury  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint  the  officers,  clerks. 
and  other  persons  in  the  department  of  the  comptroller  and  auditor 
general,  and  Her  Majesty  by  order  in  council  may  from  time  to  time 
regulate  the  numbers  and  salaries  of  the  respective  grades  or  classes 
into  which  the  said  officers,  clerks,  and  others  shall  be  divided. 

9.  The  comptroller  and  auditor  general  shall  have  full  power  to 
make  from  time  to  time  orders  and  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
internal  business  of  his  department,  and  to  promote,  suspend,  or 
remove  any  of  the  officers,  clerks,  and  others  employed  therein ;  and 
to  prescribe  regulations  and  forms  for  the  guidance  of  principal  and 
of  subaccountants  in  making  up  and  rendering  their  periodical  ac- 
counts for  examination :  Provided  always,  That  all  such  regulations 
and  forms  shall  be  approved  by  the  treasury  previously  to  the  issue 
thereof. 

10.  The  commissioners  of  customs,  the  commissioners  of  inland 
revenue,  and  the  postmaster  general  shall,  after  deduction  of  the 
payments  for  drawbacks,  bounties  of  the  nature  of  drawbacks,  repay- 
ments, and  discounts,  cause  the  gross  revenues  of  their  respective 
departments  to  be  paid,  at  such  times  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  treasury  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  to  accounts  to  be  in- 
tituled "  The  account  of  Her  Majesty's  exchequer "  at  the  Bank  of 
England  and  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  respectively,  and  all  other 
public  moneys  payable  to  the  exchequer  shall  be  paid  to  the  sanw 
accounts,  and  accounts  of  all  such  payments  shall  be  rendered  to  th* 
comptroller  and  auditor  general  daily  in  such  form  as  the  treason* 
may  prescribe:  Provided  always,  That  this  enactment  shall  not  bo 
construed  to  prevent  the  collectors  and  receivers  of  the  said  gross 
revenues  and  moneys  from  cashing,  as  heretofore,  under  the  authority 
of  any  act  or  regulation,  orders  issued  for  naval,  military,  revenue, 
civil,  or  other  services,  repayable  to  the  revenue  departments  out  of 
the  consolidated  fund  or  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament. 

11.  All  moneys  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  uf 
Ireland  on  account  of  the  exchequer  shall  be  considered  by  the  gov- 
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ernor  and  company  of  the  said  banks  respectively  as  forming  one 
general  fund  in  their  books;  and  all  orders  directed  by  the  treasury 
to  the  said  banks  for  issues  out  of  credits  to  be  granted  by  the  comp- 
troller and  auditor  general,  as  hereinafter  provided,  for  the  "public 
service,  shall  be  satisfied  out  of  such  general  fund ;  and  with  a  view 
to  economise  the  public  balances  the  treasury  shall  restrict  the  sums 
to  be  issued  or  transferred  from  time  to  time  to  the  credit  of  accounts 
of  principal  accountants  at  the  said  banks,  as  hereinafter  provided, 
to  such  total  sums  as  they  may  consider  necessary  for  conducting  the 
current  payments  for  the  public  service  intrusted  to  such  principal 
accountants;  and  the  said  principal  accountants  may  consider  the 
sums  so  transferred  to  their  accounts  as  constituting  part  of  their 
general  drawing  balance  applicable  to  the  payment  of  all  the  services 
for  which  they  are  accountable ;  but  such  sums  shall  be  carried  in  the 
books  of  such  accountants  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  services  for 
which  the  same  may  be  issued,  as  specified  in  such  orders :  Provided 
always*  That  this  enactment  shall  not  be  construed  to  empower  tho 
treasury  or  any  authority  to  direct  the  payment,  by  any  such  prin- 
cipal accountant,  of  expenditure  not  sanctioned  by  any  act  whereby 
services  are  or  may  be  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund,  or  by  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  by  an  act  for  the  appropriation  of  the 
supplies  annually  granted  by  Parliament. 

12.  At  the  close  of  each  of  the  quarters  ending  on  the  thirty-first 
(hy  of  March,  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  the  thirtieth  day  of  Sep 
tember,  and  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  in  every  year  the 
treasury  shall  prepare  an  account  of-  the  income  and  charge  of  the 
consolidated  fund  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland  for  such  quarter, 
and  the  charges  for  the  public  debt  due  on  the  fifth  day  of  April,  tho 
fifth  day  of  July,  the  tenth  day  of  October,  and  the  fifth  day  of 
January  shall  be  included  in  the  accounts  of  the  said  charge  for  the 
quarters  ending  on  the  days  preceding  the  latter  dates;  and  a  copy 
of  such  account  shall  forthwith  be  transmitted  by  the  treasury  to  the 
comptroller  and  auditor  general ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  by  such  ac- 
count that  the  income  of  the  consolidated  fund  in  Great  Britain  or 
in  'Ireland  for  the  quarter  is  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  charge  upon 
it*  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general,  if  satisfied  of  the  correctness 
of  the  deficiency,  shall  certify  the  amount  thereof  to  the  Bank  of 
England  or  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  upon 
such  certificates  the  said  banks  shall  be  authorised  to  make  advances, 
from  time  to  time,  during  the  succeeding  quarter,  on  the  application 
of  the  treasury,  by  writing,  in  a  form  to  be  from  time  to  time  de- 
termined by  them,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  the 
sums  specified  in  such  certificates;  and  all  such  advances  shall  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  exchequer  accounts  at  the  said  banks  and 
be  available  to  satisfy  the  orders  for  credits  granted  or  to  be  granted 
upon  the  said  accounts  by  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general;  and 
the  principal  and  interest  of  all  such  advances  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  growing  produce  of  the  consolidated  fund  in  the  said  succeeding 
quarter. 

13.  The  comptroller  and  auditor  general  shall  grant  to  the  treasury 
from  time  to  time,  on  their  requisitions  authorising  the  same,  if 
satisfied  of  the  correctness  thereof,  credits  on  the  exchequer  accounts 
at  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  on  the  growing  balances 
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thereof,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  charge  in  the  aforesaid 
quarterly  account  of  the  income  and  charge  of  the  consolidated  fond 
remaining  unpaid. 

The  comptroller  and  auditor  general  shall  also  grant  from  time 
to  time  to  the  treasury,  on  similar  requisitions,  supplemental  credit- 
for  services  payable  under  any  act  out  of  the  growing  produce  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  and  not  included  in  the  aforesaid  quarterly 
account;  and  the  issues  or  transfers  of  moneys  required  from  time 
to  time  by  the  principal  accountants  to  enable  them  to  make  the  pay- 
ments intrusted  to  them  shall  be  made  out  of  such  credits  on  order- 
issued  to  the  said  banks,  signed  by  one  of  the  secretaries  of  tin* 
treasury,  or  in  their  absence  by  such  officer  or  officers  as  the  treasury 
may  from  time  to  time  appoint  to  that  duty,  and  in  all  such  order- 
the  services  for  which  the  issues  may  be  authorised  shall  be  set  forth. 

A  daily  account  of  all  issues  or  transfers  made  from  the  exchequer 
accounts,  in  pursuance  of  such  orders,  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
said  banks  to  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general. 

14.  When  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  shall  have  been  granted  to 
Her  Majesty  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Comons,  or  by  an  act  of 
Parliament,  to  defray  expenses  for  any  specified  public  services,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  from  time  to  time,  by  her  royal 
order  under  the  royal  sign  manual,  countersigned  by  the  treasury, 
to  authorise  and  require  the  treasury  to  issue,  out  of  the  credits  to 
be  granted  to  them  on  the  exchequer  accounts  as  hereinafter  provided, 
the  sums  which  may  be  required  from  time  to  time  to  defray  such 
expenses,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  sums  so  voted  or  granted. 

15.  When  any  ways  and  means  shall  have  been  granted  by  Par- 
liament to  make  good  the  supplies  granted  to  Her  Majesty  by  any 
act  of  Parliament  or  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  comp- 
troller and  auditor  general  shall  grant  to  the  treasury,  on  their  requi- 
sition authorising  the  same,  a  credit  or  credits  on  the  exchequer  ac- 
counts at  the  Bank  of  England  and  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  on  the 
growing  balances  thereof,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  amount  of 
the  ways  and  means  so  granted.  Out  of  the  credits  so  granted  to  the 
treasury  issues  shall  be  made  to  principal  accountants  from  time  to 
time  on  orders  issued  to  the  said  banks,  signed  bv  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  treasury,  or  in  their  absence  by  such  officer  or  officers 
as  the  treasury  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  to  that  duty ;  and  the 
services  or  votes  on  account  of  which  the  issues  may  be  authorized 
shall  be  set  forth  in  such  orders:  Provided  always  That  the  issuer 
for  army  and  navy  services  shall  be  made  under  the  general  head* 
of  "  army  "  and  "  navy,"  respectively. 

A  daily  account  of  all  issues  made  from  the  exchequer  account* 
in  pursuance  of  such  orders  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  said  bank- 
to  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general. 

1 16.  Within  fifteen  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  quarteis  end- 
ing on  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  the  thirtieth  day  of  Jtme«  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September,  and  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  in 
every  year,  the  treasury  shall  prepare  an  account  of  the  public 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the 
actual  receipt  and  issue  of  moneys  on  the  exchequer  accounts  at  the 

1  Sec.  16  Ib  repealed  by  88  and  88  Vict  c.  45,  a.  6, 
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Bank  of  England  and  Bank  of  Ireland  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
on  such  quarter  days  respectively ;  and  if  there  shall  appear  by  such 
account  to  be  a  surplus  of  income  above  expenditure,  the  treasury 
shall  certify  the  same  to  the  national  debt  commissioners,  and  one- 
fourth  part  of  such  surplus  shall  be  applicable  to  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt  as  hereinafter  directed;  and  the  national  debt 
commissioners  shall  publish  from  time  to  time  in  the  London  Ga- 
zette the  sum  which  will  be  so  applied  in  the  ensuing  quarter.  The 
treasury  shall  cause  one-fourth  part  of  such  surplus  income  to  be 
charged  on  the  consolidated  fund  in  the  quarter  succeeding  the  ter- 
mination of  such  account ;  and  the  sum  so  charged  shall  he  issued 
by  the  treasury  from  time  to  time  in  the  next  ensuing  quarter  to  the 
national  debt  commissioners,  who  shall  apply  the  same,  during  the 
said  quarter,  in  redeeming  funded  or  unfunded  debt,  or  in  repaying 
to  the  Bank  of  England  or  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  any  advances 
made  by  them,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  towards  supplying 
the  deficiency  of  the  consolidated  fund  during  the  said  quarter; 
and  all  debt  so  redeemed  shall  be  forthwith  cancelled.  And  a  copy 
of  every  account  prepared  by  the  treasury  as  aforesaid,  certified  by 
the  comptroller  and  auditor  general,  shall  be  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons  within  fifteen  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  said 
quarterly  periods,  if  Parliament  be  then  sitting,  or,  if  not  sitting, 
then  within  one  week  after  Parliament  shall  be  next  assembled. 

*17.  All  debts  accruing  due  under  any  contract  or  lease  now  or 
hereafter  entered  into  or  taken  for  the  public  service,  and  payable 
out  of  the  supplies  from  time  to  time  voted  by  Parliament  to  Her 
Majesty  for  the  public  service,  in  any  department  for  which  the  pay- 
ments are  made  by  the  paymaster  general,  shall  be  discharged  and 
paid  in  manner  following;  that  is  to  say,  such  debts  shall  be  payable 
on  the  order  of  the  department,  and  the  payment  thereof  shall  be 
made  by  a  draft  drawn  by  the  paymaster  general  on  the  Bank  of 
England,  according  to  the  course  and  practice  of  his  office,  payable 
to  the  persons  to  whom  such  debts  may  be  due,  or  to  their  agents. 

18.  The  treasury  may  from  time  to  time  determine  at  what  banks 
accountants  shall  keep  the  public  moneys  entrusted  to  them,  and 
they  may  also  determine  what  accounts  so  opened  in  the  names  of 
public  officers  or  accountants  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  other  bank,  shall  be  deemed  pub- 
he  accounts ;  and  on  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  any  such 
public  officers  or  accountants  the  balances  remaining  at  the  credit  of 
such  accounts  shall,  upon  the  appointment  of  their  successors,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  law,  vest  in  and  be  transferred  to  the  public 
accounts  of  such  successors  at  the  said  banks,  and  shall  not  in  the 
event  of  the. death  of  any  such  public  officers  or  accountants,  consti- 
tute assets  of  the  deceased,  or  be  in  any  manner  subject  to  the  control 
of  their  legal  representatives. 

19.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  treasury,  whenever  they  shall  con- 
sider it  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  service,  to  direct  that  the 
accounts  of  any  public  officer  or  department,  which  by  any  act  or 
acts  are  required  to  be  kept  under  separate  heads  at  the  Bank  of 
England  or  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  shall  be  consolidated  in  such 

manner  as  thoy  shall  judge  most  convenient  for  the  public  service. 

"~~^ — ^ ^— ^— —  i    ■  i^—       » i         — ^ ^ ^— ^— ^— »^— ^—* 

1  Section  17  Is  repealed  by  52  and  53  Viet,  c  63,  s.  2. 
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20.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Bank  of  England  and  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, at  the  request  of  the  treasury,  signified  by  one  of  their  secre- 
taries, for  the  public  convenience,  to  open  and  keep  accounts  of 
Government  stock  and  annuities  in  the  books  of  the  said  banks  under 
the  official  description  of  any  public  officer  for  the  time  being  without 
naming  him  and  the  dividends  on  such  stock  and  annuities  may 
from  time  to  time  be  received,  and  thte  stock  and  annuities,  or  any 

Eart  thereof,  to  the  credit  of  such  account  may  from  time  to  time 
e  transferred  by  the  officer  for  the  time  being  holding  such  office, 
as  if  such  stock  and  annuities  stood  in  his  own  name :  and  upon  the 
death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  any  such  public  officer,  the  stock 
and  annuities  standing  to  the  credit  of  such  account,  and  all  divi- 
dends thereon,  including  any  dividends  not  theretofore  received, 
shall  become  vested  in  his  successor  in  office,  and  be  receivable  and 
transferable  accordingly.  And  any  such  public  officer  in  whose 
official  description  such  Government  stock  and  annuities  may  be 
standing  may,  by  letter  of  attorney,  authorise  the  Bank  of  England 
or  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  all  or  any  of  their  cashiers,  to  sell  and 
transfer  all  or  any  part  of  the  stock  or  annuities  from  time  to  time 
standing  in  the  books  of  the  said  banks  on  such  account,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  dividends  due  and  to  become  due  thereon :  but  no  stock  or 
annuities  shall  be  sold  or  transferred  at  the  said  oanks  under  the 
authority  of  such  general  letter  of  attorney,  except  upon  an  order 
in  writing,  signed  by  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  directed 
to  the  proper  officers  of  the  said  banks. 

APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNTS. 

21.  The  treasury  shall  cause  an  account  to  be  prepared  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general  for  examination  on 
or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  in  every  year,  showing  the 
issues  made  from  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great  Britian  and  Ire- 
land in  the  financial  year  ended  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  March 
preceding,  for  the  interest  and  management  of  the  public  funded  and 
unfunded  debt,  for  the  civil  list,  and  all  other  issues  in  the  financial 
year  for  services  charged  directly  on  the  said  fund ;  and  the  comp- 
troller and  auditor  general  shall  certify  and  report  upon  the  same 
with  reference  to  the  acts  of  Parliament  under  the  authority  of 
which  such  issues  may  have  been  directed;  and  such  accounts  and 
reports  shall  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  treasury 
on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  January  in  the  following  year, 
if  Parliament  be  then  sitting,  and  if  not  sitting,  then  within  one 
week  after  Parliament  shall  be  next  assembled. 

22.  On  or  before  the  days  specified  in  the  respective  columns  of 
Schedule  (A)  annexed  to  this  act,  accounts  of  the  appropriation  of 
the  several  supply  grants  comprised  in  the  appropriation  act  of 
each  year  shall  be  prepared  by  the  several  departments,  and  be 
transmitted  for  examination  to  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general 
and  to  the  treasury,  and  when  certified  and  reported  upon  as  herein- 
after directed  they  shall  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  such  accounts  shall  be  called  the  "appropriation  accounts1' 
of  the  moneys  expended  for  the  services  to  which  they  may  respect- 
ively relate ;  and  the  treasury  shall  determine  by  what  departments 
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such  accounts  shall  be  prepared  and  rendered  to  the  comptroller  *nd 
auditor  general,  and  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general  shall 
certify  and  report  upon  such  accounts  as  hereinafter  directed;  and 
the  reports  thereon  shall  be  signed  by  the  comptroller  and  auditor 
general:  Provided  always,  And  it  is  the  intention  of  this  act  that 
the  treasury  shall  direct  that  the  department  charged  with  the 
expenditure  of  any  vote  under  the  authority  of  the  treasury  shall 
prepare  the  appropriation  account  thereof :  Provided  also,  That  the 
term  "department,"  when  used  in  this  act  in  connexion  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  the  said  appropriation  accounts,  shall  be  construed 
as  including  any  public  officer  or  officers  to  whom  that  duty  may  bo 
assigned  by  the  treasury. 

23.  A  plan  of  account  books  and  accounts,  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  each  service  in  order  to  exhibit,  in  a  convenient  form,  the 
whole  of  the  receipts  and  payments  in  respect  of  each  vote,  shall  be 
designed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  treasury ;  and  Her  Majesty 
may  from  time  to  time,  by  order  in  council,  prescribe  the  manner  ii* 
which  each  department  of  the  public  service  shall  keep  its  accounts. 

24.  An  appropriation  account  of  supply  grants  shall  exhibit  on  the 
charge  side  thereof  the  sum  or  sums  appropriated  by  Parliament  for 
the  service  of  the  financial  year  to  which  the  account  relates,  and  on 
the  discharge  side  thereof  the  sums  which  may  have  actually  come 
in  course  of  payment  within  the  same  period ;  and  no  imprest  or  ad- 
vance,  of  the  application  of  which  an  account  may  not  have  been  ren- 
dered to  and  allowed  by  the  accounting  department,  shall  be  included 
on  the  discharge  side  thereof. 

25.  The  department  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  appro- 
priation account  of  a  grant  shall,  if  required  so  to  do  by  the  comp- 
troller and  auditor  general,  transmit  to  him,  together  with  the  an- 
nual appropriation  account  of  such  grant,  a  balance  sheet  so  pre- 
pared as  to  show  the  debtor  and  creditor  balances  in  the  ledgers  of 
such  department  on  the  day  when  the  said  appropriation  account 
was  closed,  and  to  verify  the  balances  appearing  upon  the  annual 
appropriation  account:  Pravided  always^  That  the  comptroller  and 
auditor  general  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  require  the  said  department  to 
transmit  to  him  in  lieu  of  such  balance  sheet  a  certified  statement 
showing  the  actual  disposition  of  the  balances  appearing  upon  the 
annual  appropriation  account  on  the  last  day  of  the  period  of  such 
account. 

26.  Every  appropriation  account  when  rendered  to  the  comptroller 
and  auditor  general  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  explanation  showing 
how  the  balance  or  balances  on  the  grant  or  grants  included  in  the 
previous  account  have  been  adjusted,  and  shall  also  contain  an  ex- 
planatory statement  of  any  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  grant  or 
grants  included  in  such  account,  and  such  statement  as  well  as  the 
appropriation  account  shall  be  signed  by  such  department. 

27.  Every  appropriation  account  shall  be  examined  by  the  comp- 
troller and  auditor  general  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
in  the  examination  of  such  accounts  the  comptroller  and  auditor 
general  shall  ascertain,  first,  whether  the  payments  which  the  ac- 
counting department  has  charged  to  the  grant  are  supported  by- 
vouchers  or  proofs  of  payments,  and,  second,  whether  the  money  ex- 
pended has  been  applied  to  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  such 
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grant  was  intended  to  provide:  Provided  always,  And  it  is  hereby 
enacted,  that  whenever  the  said  comptroller  and  auditor  general  dull 
be  required  by  the  treasury  to  ascertain  whether  the  expenditure 
included  or  to  be  included  in  an  appropriation  account,  or  any  por- 
tion of  such  expenditure,  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  treas- 
ury, the  comptroller  and  auditor  general  shall  examine  such  expendi- 
ture with  that  object,  and  shall  report  to  the  treasury  any  expenditure 
which  may  appear,  lipon  such  examination,  to  have  been  incurred 
without  such  authority ;  and  if  the  treasury  should  not  thereupon  see 
fit  to  sanction  such  unauthorised  expenditure,  it  shall  be  regarded  a> 
being  not  properly  chargeable  to  a  Parliamentary  grant,  and  shall  be 
reported  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

28.  In  order  that  such  examination  may,  as  far  as  possible,  proceed 
pari  passu  with  the  cash  transactions  of  the  several  accounting  de- 
partments, the  comptroller  and  auditor  general  shall  have  free,  ac- 
cess, at  all  convenient  times,  to  the  books  of  account  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  accounts  of  such  departments,  and  may  require 
the  several  departments  concerned  to  furnish  him  from  time  to  time, 
or  at  regular  periods,  with  accounts  of  the  cash  transactions  of  such 
departments  respectivelv  up  to  such  times  or  periods. 

29.  In  conducting  the  examination  of  the  vouchers  relating 
to  the  appropriation  of  the  grants  for  the  several  services  enumerate! 
in  schedule  (B)  to  this  act  annexed,  the  comptroller  and  auditor 
general,  after  satisfying  himself  that  the  accounts  bear  evidence  that 
the  vouchers  have  been  completely  checked,  examined,  and  certified 
as  correct  in  every  respect,  and  that  they  have  been  allowed  and 
passed  by  the  proper  departmental  officers,  may  admit  the  same  as 
satisfactory  evidence  of  payment  in  support  of  the  charges  to  which 
they  may  relate:  Provided  always,  That  if  the  treasury  should  de*irf 
any  such  vouchers  to  be  examined  by  the  comptroller  and  auditor  £on- 
eral  in  greater  detail,  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general  shall  can* 
such  vouchers  to  be  subjected  to  such  a  detailed  examination  as  tl* 
treasury  may  think  fit  to  prescribe. 

30.  In  conducting  the  examination  of  the  vouchers  relating  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  grants  for  any  services  not  enumerated  in  the 
aforesaid  schedule,  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general  shall  te4 
the  accuracy  of  the  castings  and  computation  of  the  several  items 
of  such  vouchers.  Provided  always*  That  when  any  vouchers 
have  been  certified  to  be  correct  by  any  officers  specially  authorized 
to  examine  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  comptroller  and 
auditor  general,  with  the  consent  of  the  treasury,  to  dispense  with 
a  second  examination  of  the  particular  items  of  such  vouchers. 

31.  If  during  the  progress  of  the  examination  by  the  comptroller 
and  auditor  general  hereinbefore  directed  any  objections  should 
arise  to  any  item  to  be  introduced  into  the  appropriation  account  of 
any  grant,  such  objections  shall,  notwithstanding  such  account  shall 
not  have  been  rendered  to  him,  be  immediately  communicated  by 
him  to  the  department  concerned,  and  if  the  objections  should  not 
be  answered  to  his  satisfaction  by  such  department,  they  shall  I* 
referred  by  him  to  the  treasury,  and  the  treasury  shall  determine 
in  what  manner  the  items  in  question  shall  be  entered  in  the  annual 
appropriation  account. 
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32.  In  reporting  as  hereinbefore  directed,  for  the  information  of 
the  Housfe  of  Commons,  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the  appro- 
priation accounts,  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general  shall  prepare 
reports  oh  the  appropriation  account  of  the  army  and  on  that  of 
the  navy  separately. 

He  shall  prepare  a  report  on  the  appropriation  accounts  of  the 
department  of  customs,  inland  revenue,  and  post  office. 

He  shall  prepare  a  report  or  reports  on  the  accounts  relating  to 
the  Several  grants  included  within  each  of  the  classes  into  which  the 
grants  for  civil  services  are  divided  in  the  appropriation  act. 

In  all  reports  as  aforesaid  he  shall  call  attention  to  every  case  in 
which  it  may  appear  to  him  that  a  grant  has  been  exceeded,  or  that 
money  received  by  a  department  from  other  sources  than  the  grants 
for  the  year  to  which  the  account  relates  has  not  been  applied  or 
accounted  for  according  to  the  directions  of  Parliament,  or  that  a 
sum  charged  against  a  grant  is  not  supported  by  proof  of  payment, 
or  that  a  payment  so  charged  did  not  occur  within  the  period  of  the 
account,  or  was  for  any  other  reason  not  properly  chargeable  against 
the  grant. 

If  the  treasury  shall  not,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  this  act, 
pre  ent  to  the  House  of  Commons  any  report  made  by  the  comp- 
troller and  auditor  general  on  any  of  the  appropriation  accounts, 
or  on  the  accounts  of  issues  for  consolidated  fund  services,  the  comp- 
troller and  auditor  general  shall  forthwith  present  such  report. 

ACCOUNTS  OTHER  THAN  APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNTS. 

'33.  Besides  the  appropriation  accounts  of  the  grants  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  comptroller  and  auditor  general  shall  examine  and  audit, 
if  required  so  to  do  by  the  treasury,  and  in  accordance  with  any 
regulations  that  may  be  prescribed  for  his  guidance  in  that  behalf 
by  the  treasury,  the  following  accounts,  viz,  the  accounts  of  all 
principal  accountants,  the  accounts  of  the  receipt  of  revenue  by  the 
departments  of  customs,  inland  revenue,  and  post  office,  the  ac- 
counts of  every  receiver  of  money  which  is  by  law  payable  into  Her 
Majesty's  exchequer,  and  any  other  public  accounts  which,  though 
not  relating  directly  to  the  receipt  or  expenditure  of  imperial  funds, 
the  treasury  may  by  minute  order  to  be  laid  before  Parliament 
direct. 

34.  The  accounts  which  by  the  last-preceding  section  the  treasury 
are  empowered  to  subject  to  the  examination  of  the  comptroller  and 
auditor  general  shall  be  rendered  to  him  by  the  departments  or  officers 
who  ma}'  be  dire- ted  so  to  do  by  the  treasury;  and  the  term  "ac- 
countant," when  used  in  this  and  the  following  sections  of  this  act 
with  reference  to  any  such  accounts,  shall  be  taken  to  mean  the  de- 
partment or  offirer  tliat  may  be  so  required  by  the  treasury  to  render 
the  same;  and  every  public  officer  into  whose  hands  public  moneys, 
either  in  the  nature  of  revenue  or  fees  of  office,  shall  be  paid  by 
persons  bound  by  law  or  regulation  to  do  so,  or  by  subordinate  or 
other  officers  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  pay  such  moneys  wholly  or  in 
part  into  the  receipt  of  Her  Majesty's  exchequer,  or  to  apply  the 
same  to  any  public  service,  shall,  at  such  times  and  in  such  form  as 
the  treasury  shall  determine,  render  an  account  of  his  receipts  and 
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payments  to -the  comptroller  and  auditor  general;  and  it  stall  be  the 
duty  of  the  treasury  to  inform  him  of  the  appointment. of  every  such 
officer. 

35.  Accountants  shall  transmit  their  accounts  together  with  the  au- 
thorities and  vouchers  relating  thereto  to  the  office  of  the  comptroller 
and  auditor  general  in  such  form,  and  for  such  periods,  and  uftder 
such  regulations  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  for  the  gtricU 
ance  of  such  accountants :  Provided  always,  That  no  such  regulations 
shall  be  obligatory  on  such  accountants  until  they  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  treasury. 

36.  The  comptroller  and  auditor  general  shall  examine  the  several 
accounts  transmitted  to  him  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  when 
the  examination  of  each  account  shall  be  completed  he  shall  make  up 
a  statement  thereof  in  such  form  as  he  may  deem  fit,  and  if  it  shall 
appear  from  the  statement  so  made  up  of  any  account,  being  an  ac- 
count current,  that  the  balance  thereon  agrees  with  the  accountant's 
balance,  or  if  it  shall  appear  from  any  account  rendered  by  an  ac- 
countant, as  well  as  from  the  statement  of  such  account  by  the  comp- 
troller and  auditor  general,  that  the  accountant  is  "  even  and  quit," 
the  comptroller  and  auditor  general  is  hereby  required  to  sign  and 
pass  such  statement  of  account  so  made  up  by  him  as  aforesaid :  Pro- 
vided always,  That  in  all  other  cases  whatever  the  comptroller  and 
auditor  general,  having  made  up  the  statement  of  account  as  herein- 
before directed,  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  treasury,  who,  having 
considered  such  statement,  shall  return  it  to  him,  with  their  warrant 
attached  thereto,  directing  him  to  sign  and  pass  the  account,  either 
conformably  to  the  statement  thereof  or  with  such  alterations  as  the 
treasury  may  deem  just  and  reasonable;  and  a  statement  of  the  ac- 
count made  up  by  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general  in  accordant* 
with  such  treasury  warrant  shall  then  be  signed  and  passed  by  him: 
Provided  further,  That  a  list  of  all  accounts  which  the  comptroller 
and  auditor  general  may  sign  and  pass  (such  list  to  be  so  prepared  as 
to  show  thereon  the  charge,  discharge,  and  balance  of  each  account, 
respectively)  shall  be  submitted  by  him  to  the  treasury  twice  in  every 
year,  videlicet,  not  later  than  the  first  week  of  February  and  the  first 
week  of  August. 

37.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general,  in 
the  examination  of  any  accounts,  to  admit  and  allow,  in  cases  where  it 
shall  appear  to  him  to  be  reasonable  and  expedient  for  the  public 
service,  vouchers  for  any  moneys  expressed  therein,  although  such 
vouchers  be  not  stamped  according  to  law. 

38.  As  soon  as  any  account  shall  have  been  signed  and  passed  by 
the  comptroller  and  auditor  general,  he  shall  transmit  to  the  account- 
ant a  certificate,  in  which  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  forming,  re- 
spectively, the  charge  and  discharge  of  such  account,  and  the  balam*, 
if  any,  remaining  due  to  or  by  such  accountant  shall  be  9et  forth; 
and  every  such  certificate  shall  be  signed  by  him  and  shall  b?  valid 
and  effectual  to  discharge  the  accountant,  as  the  case  may  be,  either 
wholly  or  from  so  much  of  the  amount  with  which  he  may  have  been 
chargeable  as  he  may  appear  by  such  certificate  to  be  discharged 
from:  Provided  always,  That  when  any  account,  not  being  an  ac- 
count current,  has  been  signed  and  passed  by  the  comptroller  and 
auditor  general  with  a  balance  due  thereon  to  the  Crown,  he  shall  not 
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make  out  or  grant  any  such  certificate  as  aforesaid  until  the  account- 
ant has  satisfied  him  either  that  he  has  discharged  the  full  amount  of 
such  balance,  and  any  interest  that  may  as  hereinafter  provided  bd 
payable  thereon,  or  that  he  has  been  relieved  from  the  payment  there- 
of or  of  go  much  thereof  as  has  not  been  paid  by  a  warrant  from  th6 
treasury. 

39.  no  declaration  shall  be  made  by  the  chancellor  and  auditor 
general  before  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  relation  to  any  ac- 
count or  state  or  statement  thereof ;  nor  shall  any  such  state  or  state* 
ment  be  enrolled  as  of  record  in  the  office  of  Her  Majesty's  remem- 
brancer of  the  court  of  exchequer,  any  law,  usage,  or  custom  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding;  but  every  statement  of  an  account  made 
out,  signed,  and  passed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office 
of  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general,  and  the  recording  of  such 
statement  of  account  in  his  office  shall  be  as  valid  and  effectual  for 
enabling  any  process  in  the  law  against  the  party  chargeable,  and 
any  other  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  any  balances  and  any  in- 
terest thereon  and  for  all  other  purposes,  as  the  enrollment  of  a 
declared  account  in  the  office  of  Her  Majesty's  remembrancer  would 
have  been  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed;  and  a  copy,  certified 
Under  the  hands  of  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general,  of  the 
record  of  any  such  statement  of  account,  shall  be  taken  notice  of  and 
pix)ceeded  upon  in  the  like  manner  as  the  record  of  any  such  declared 
account,  enrolled  as  aforesaid,  might  have  been  if  this  act  had  not 
been  passed. 

,  40.  In  all  cases  where  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general  shall 
be  required  by  the  treasury  to  examine  and  audit  the  accounts  of 
the  receipt,  expenditure,  sale,  transfer,  or  delivery  of  any  securities, 
stamps,  Government  stock  or  annuities,  provisions,  or  stores,  the 
property  of  Her  Majesty,  he  shall,  on  the  examination  of  such  ac- 
counts Doing  completed,  transmit  a  statement  thereof,  or  a  report 
(hereon,  to  the  treasury,  who  shall,  if  they  think  fit,  signify  their 
approval  of  such  accounts  to  him,  and  he  shall  thereupon  transmit 
to  the  accountant  a  certificate  in  a  form  to  be  from  time  to  time 
determined  by  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general,  which  shall  be 
to  such  accountant  a  valid  and  effectual  discharge  from  so  much  as  he 
may  thereby  appear  to  be  discharged  from. 

41.  Every  accountant  shall,  on  the  termination  af  his  charge  as 
such  accountant,  or  in  case  of  a  deceased  accountant  his  representa- 
tives, shall  forthwith  pay  over  any  balance  of  public  money  then  due 
to  the  public  in  respect  of  such  charge  to  the  public  officer  authorised 
to  receive  the  same;  and  in  all  cases  in  which  it  shall  appear  to  the 
comptroller  and  auditor  general  that  balances  of  public  money  have 
been  improperly  and  unnecessarily  retained  by  an  accountant  he 
shall  report  the  circumstances  of  such  cases  to  the  treasury;  and 
*he  treasury  shall  take  such  measures  as  to  them  may  seem  expedient 
for  recovering  by  legal  process,  or  by  other  lawful  ways  and  means, 
the  amount  of  such  balance  or  balances,  together  with  interest 
thereon,  upon  the  whole  or  part  of  such  balance  or  balances,  for 
such  period  of  time  and  at  such  rate,  not  exceeding  five  pounds  per 
centum  per  annum,  as  to  the  treasury  may  appear  just  and  reason- 
able. 

42.  In  all  cases  where  any  estate  belonging  to  a  public  accountant 
shall  be  sold  under  any  writ  of  extent  or  any  decree  or  order  of  the 
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courts  of  chancery  or  exchequer,  and  the  purchaser  thereof  or  of 
any  part  thereof  shall  have  paid  his  purchase  money  into  the  hands 
of  any  public  accountant  authorised  to  receive  the  same,  such  pur- 
chaser shall  be  wholly  exonerated  and  discharged  from  all  further 
claims  of  Her  Majesty  for  or  in  respect  of  any  debt  arising  upon  the 
account  of  such  accountant,  although  the  purchase  money  so  paid 
be  not  sufficient  in  amount  to  discharge  the  whole  of  the#  said  aebt. 

43.  In  all  cases  in  which  an  accountant  may  be  dissatisfied  with 
any  disallowance  or  charge  in  his  accounts  made  by  the  comptroller 
and  auditor  general  such  accountant  shall  have  a  right  of  appeal  to 
the  treasury,  who,  after  such  further  investigation  as  they  may  con- 
sider equitable,  whether  by  viva  voce  examination  or  otherwise,  may 
make  such  order  directing  the  relief  of  the  appellant  wholly  or  in 
part  from  the  disallowance  or  charge  in  question,  as  shall  appear  to 
them  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  the  comptroller  and  auditor 
general  shall  govern  himself  accordingly. 

44.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  treasury,  from  time  to  time,  if  they 
see  fit  so  to  do,  to  dispense  with  the  transmission,  to  the  comptroller 
and  auditor  general,  of  any  account  not  being  accounts  of  the  receipt 
and  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  with  the  audit  of  such  accounts 
by  him,  any  law,  usage,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding: 
Provided  always,  that  copies  of  any  treasury  minutes  dispensing 
with  the  audit  of  such  accounts  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament 

45.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  to  abridge  or  alter 
the  rights  and  powers  of  Her  Majesty  to  control,  suspend,  or  prevent 
the  execution  of  any  process  or  proceeding,  under  this  act  or  other- 
wise, for  recovering  money  due  to  the  Crown. 

46.  The  acts  mentioned  in  Schedule  (C)  to  this  act  annexed  shall 
be  repealed  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  such  schedule,  and  all  accounts 
required  or  directed  to  be  audited  by  the  board  of  audit  shall  be 
audited  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act;  but  nothing  herein 
shall  be  deemed  to  confer  upon  the  treasury  the  powers  with  respect 
to  audit  vested  in  the  Admiralty  by  the  Greenwich  Hospital  act, 
1865,  or  to  affect  any  right,  title,  obligation,  or  liability  acquired  or 
accrued  before  the  commencement  of  this  act :  Provided  always,  that 
this  act  shall  not  affect  any  proceeding  which  may  have  been  com- 
menced under  any  of  the  said  acts  before  this  act  comes  into  opera- 
tion. 

47.  This  act  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  April  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
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APPENDIX  VII. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  NINTH  REPORT  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON  NATIONAL  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
ON  THE  FINANCIAL  PROCEDURE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
1918. 

The  select  committee  on  national  expenditure  have  made  progress 
in  the  matters  to  them  referred,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  procedure 
of  the  house  in  relation  to  supply  and  appropriation,  and  have  agreed 
to  the  following  ninth  report :  * 

FINANCIAL  PROCEDURE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

1.  Our  terms  of  reference  include  a  direction  "to  make  recommen- 
dations in  regard  to  *  *  *  the  procedure  of  this  house  in  rela- 
tion to  supply  and  appropriation,  so  as  to  secure  more  effective  con- 
trol by  Parliament  over  public  expenditure."  We  intrusted  to  a 
subcommittee  appointed  for  the  purpose  the  duty  of  ascertaining 
the  opinions  of  those  best  qualified  to  speak  upon  this  subject.  The 
subcommittee  decided  to  proceed  by  way  of  written  question  and 
answer.  They  framed  a  questionnaire,  which  was  sent  to  Mr- 
Speaker,  the  chairman  of  ways  and  means  and  the  deputy  chairman, 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the  ex-chancellors,  to  the 
financial  secretary  to  the  treasury  and  the  ex-financial  secretaries, 
to  certain  other  members  of  the  house  representative  of  parties,  to 
the  comptroller  and  auditor  general,  to  certain  government  officials, 
and  to  a  small  number  of  others  whose  views  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  ascertain.  We  present  in  the  appendix  to  this  report  the 
questions  and  the  replies,  together  with  a  synopsis. 

Those  questions  and  replies  related  to  the  normal  conditions  of 
times  of  peace,  and  this  report  relates  to  them  also.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  existing  circumstances,  however,  which  would  render  our 
recommendations  inapplicable.  Their  adoption  is,  in  our  judgment, 
at  least  as  necessary  during  the  continuance  of  war  expenditure  as 
it  will  be  on  the  return  of  peace. 

2.  The  replies  show,  witn  few  exceptions,  a  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  present  system  of  parliamentary  control  over  expenditure 
is  inadequate.  In  that  view  we  concur.  Indeed,  our  terms  of  ref- 
erence themselves,  inviting  proposals  to  render  control  more  effective, 
indicate  that  the  house  is  not  satisfied  with  the  existing  procedure. 

3.  The  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  supply  has  the  name  but 
has  none  of  the  methods  of  a  committee.  It  was  established  in  the 
days  of  recurring  conflict  between  Parliament  and  the  Crown  as  a 
device  to  secure  freedom  of  discussion  on  matters  of  finance.    The 
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debates  in  the  house  itself  were  recorded  in  the  journal,  which  was 
sometimes  sent  for  and  examined  by  the  King;  and  they  were  con- 
ducted in  the  presence  of  the  speaker,  who  in  those  days  waa  often 
the  nominee  and  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  Sovereign. 
By  going  into  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  member 
freely  selected  the  House  of  m  Commons  secured  a  greater  degree 
of  privacy  and  independence.     But  a  so-called  committee  of  1570 
members  can  not  effectively  consider  the  details  of  finance.    The 
time  at  its  disposal  is  closely  restricted.    It  can  not  examine  wit- 
nesses.   It  has  no  information  before  it  but  the  bulky  volumes  of 
the  estimates  themselves,  the  answers  of  a  minister  to  questions 
addressed  to  him  in  debate,  and  such  facts  as  some  private  member 
jtnay  happen  to  be  in  a  position  to  impart.     A  body  so  large,  so 
limited  in  its  time,  so  ill-equipped  for  inquiry,  would   be  a  very 
imperfect  instrument  for  the  control  of  expenditure,  even   if  the 
discussions  in  committee  of  supply  were  devoted  entirely  to  that 
end.     But  those  discussions  afford  the  chief,  sometimes  the  only, 
opportunity  in  the  course  of  the  year  for  the  debate  of  grievances 
and  of  many   questions  of  policy.     In  the  competition    for  time 
those  matters  of  greater  interest  and  often  of  greater  importance 
usually  take  precedence,  and  questions  of  finance  are  crowded  out. 
And  even  if  all  these  obstacles  are  overcome,  and  some  rare  occasion 
arises  on  which  the  House  of  Commons  discovers  and  debate*  a 
case  where  a  reduction  in  an  estimate  appears  desirable,  and  would 
be  disposed  to  insist  upon  its  view,  the  present  practice,  which  re- 
gards almost  every  vote  of  the  house  as  a  vote,  not  only  on  the 
merits  of  the  question  but  for  or  against  the  Government  of  the 
day,  renders  independence  of  action  impossible.    Under  these  con- 
ditions it  is  not  surprising  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance 
in  the  last  25  years  when  the  House  of  Commons  by  its  own  direct 
action  has  reduced  on  financial  grounds  any  estimate  submitted 
to  it. 

4.  The  presentation  of  estimates  to  Parliament  serves,  no  doubt,  a 
useful  purpose.  It  secures  publicity  for  the  sums  which  they  in- 
clude, and  fixes  responsibility  for  their  expenditure.  It  has  an  in- 
direct influence  also  on  ministers  and  departments,  since  there  is 
always  the  possibility  that  any  item  may  be  selected  and  challenged 
The  debates  in  committee  of  supply  are  indispensable  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  policy  and  administration.  But  so  far  as  the  direct 
effective  control  of  proposals  for  expenditure  is  concerned,  it  would 
be  true  to  say  that  if  the  estimates  were  never  presented  and  the 
committee  of"  supply  never  set  up,  there  would  be  no  noticeable 
difference.  Indeed,  a  large  part  of  the  estimates  are  formally 
passed  year  by  year  under  the  closure  at  the  end  of  each  session, 
without  even  the  appearance  of  discussion;  while  every  item  in 
every  estimate,  whether  closured  or  not,  emerges  from  the  par- 
liamentary process  in  precisely  the  same  shape  as  it  entered  it.  Yet 
it  can  not  be  contended  that  there  is  never  an  occasion  in  any  year 
or  under  any  head  on  which  proposals  for  expenditure  could  with 
advantage  be  reviewed  and  amended. 

5.  The  estimates  undergo  in  normal  times  a  close  examination  by 
the  treasury  before  they  are  presented.  But  the  treasury  is  itself 
part  of  the  executive.    When  any  departmental  minister  has  secured 
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the  personal  assent  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  any  pro- 
posal which  he  desires  to  insert  or  to  retain  in  his  estimates,  the 
treasury  is  necessarily  silent.  Treasury  control,  invaluable  as  it  is 
up  to  a  point,  is  not  a  substitute  for  parliamentary  control. 

6.  The  comptroller  and  auditor  general,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
officer  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  But  his  scrutiny  of  expendi- 
ture, though  exhaustive  and  independent,  is  a  scrutiny  of  accounts 
and  not  of  estimates,  of  expenditure  which  has  already  been  in- 
curred, and  not  of  expenditure  which  is  contemplated.  He  inquires 
whether  the  sums  included  in  the  accounts  have  actually  been  spent, 
and  whether  the  spending  was  regular.  It  is  not  within  his  province 
to  consider  whether  it  was  desirable  or  necessary,  although  it  is 
regarded  as  his  duty  by  the  public  accounts  committee  to  draw  at- 
tention to  expenditure  which  is  wasteful  or  extravagant. 

It  is  recognized  on  all  hands  that  the  work  of  the  comptroller  and 
auditor  general  and  of  the  public  accounts  committee,  which  ex- 
amines and  reports  upon  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  is  highly  effi- 
cient and  useful,  but  no  one  would  suggest  that  it  covers,  or  could 
be  made  to  cover  the  whole  field. 

7.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  only  safeguard  against  extrava- 
gance likely  to  be  successful  is  to  be  found  in  the  ministers  and 
officials  of  the  spending  department  themselves;  that  Parliament 
sh6uld  be  content  to  rely  upon  them;  that  any  attempt  at  direct 
control  would  be  ineffective,  because  it  could  not  be  sufficientlv  pains- 
taking and  minute,  and  harmful,  because  ministers  would  feel  that 
the  final  responsibility  had  been  transferred  from  their  shoulders, 
and  that  they  were  no  longer  expected  to  exercise  a  meticulous  care. 

We  can  not  subscribe  to  that  doctrine.  It  would  convert  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ministers  into  irresponsibility.  It  contemplates  an 
executive  which  would  be  autocratic  so  far  as  expenditure  is  con- 
<5emed,  subject  only  to  audit  in  order  to  insure  honesty,  and  to  the 
extreme  measure  of  dismissal  in  case  of  gross  abuse.  If,  however, 
it  is  answered  that  it  is  not  intended  to  push  the  doctrice  so  far, 
and  that  the  present  practice  provides  the  right  admixture  of  min- 
isterial responsibility  and  parliamentary  control,  we  would  express 
the  conviction  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  accept  a 
system  which  recognizes  its  authority,  so  long  as  it  is  never  exer- 
cised, and  concedes  the  appearance  of  control  on  the  condition  that 
it  is  not  made  a  reality. 

Nor  can  we  agree  that  ministers  and  their  officials — on  whom,  in 
the  first  instance,  it  is  true,  dependence  must  be  placed  for  the 
avoidance  of  waste* — would  be  likely  to  become  less  careful  if  they 
knew  that  their  estimates  would  undergo  in  Parliament  an  effective 
instead  of  an  ineffective  review. 

To  regard  the  executive,  whether  it  be  the  Sovereign  or  whether  it 
be  a  ministry  dependent  upon  Parliament,  as  the  sole  authority  to 
limit  the  sums  which  ought  to  be  provided  for  each  branch  of  the 
public  service  is  contrary,  in  our  judgment,  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  constitution  is  based.  We  consider  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  the  representative  of  the  taxpayer,  should  reassert, 
fully  and  effectively,  its  right  of  restricting  the  amounts  to  be 
allotted  for  each  head  of  the  national  expenditure,  and  we  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  measures  to  that  end  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  detail. 
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STANDING    COMMITTEES   ON    ESTIMATES. 

8.  The  great  majority  of  the  replies  to  the  questions  which  were 
circulated  favor  the  principle  that  the  estimates  should  be  subjected 
to  examination  by  a  select  committee.  Among  those  who  express 
that  view  are  all  the  officers  of  the  house  who  were  consulted— Mr* 
Speaker,  the  chairman  of  ways  and  means,  the  deputy  chairman* 
and  the  clerk  of  the  house.  We  are  unanimously  of  the  same 
opinion. 

We  recommend  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  there  should 
be  appointed,  by  the  customary  procedure,  two  standing  committees 
on  estimates,  each  consisting  of  15  members.  After  some  experience 
of  the  working  of  these  committees,  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  add 
a  third. 

We  have  considered  the  alternative  of  a  single  committee  with  a 
larger  membership,  which  should  divide  itself  into  a  number  of  sub- 
committees, each  dealing  with  one  department  or  group  of  depart* 
ments,  but  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  for  the  purpose  in 
view  the  balance  of  advantage  lies  against  this  method. 

We  have  considered  also  whether  the  committees  which  will  deal 
with  estimates  should  also  deal  with  accounts,  the  public  accounts 
committee  being  amalgamated  with  them.  We  are  of  opinion-  that 
the  two  matters  should  be  kept  separate,  and  that  the  publi^  accounts 
committee  should  continue  with  the  same  composition  and  functions 
as  hitherto.  It  would  be  advisable,  however,  for  some  of  its  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  to  serve  on  the  estimates  committees  also,  in 
order  that  the  bodies  should  be  in  close  touch  with  each  other's  work. 

9.  The  annual  estimates  should,  without  special  motion,  be  subject 
to  the  examination  of  the  estimates  committees  A  and  B,  the  alloca- 
tion of  classes  of  votes  to  one  or  the  other  being  made  by  the  chair* 
man  of  ways  and  means. 

10.  Any  supplementary  estimates  for  the  current  year  introduced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  could  not  as  a  rule  be  examined  by  the 
estimates  committees  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  usually 
available  before  the  31st  of  March,  by  which  date  they  must  be  passed 
through  all  their  stages.  But  in  special  cases,  and  if  time  allowed, 
the  house  might  desire  them  to  be  so  referred.  Supplementary  esti- 
mates introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  session  should  follow  the 
normal  course  and  be  referred  to  the  committee.  We  desire  inci- 
dentally to  emphasive  the  importance  of  limiting  the  use  of  supple- 
mentary estimates  to  a  minimum. 

11.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  estimates  committees  to  consider 
such  votes,  and  in  such  order  as  they  might  think  fit,  and  to  present 
reports  upon  them  from  time  to  time  to  the  house.  ^We  are  of  opin- 
ion that  special  attention  should  be  given  to  any  items  which  had 
first  been  voted  in  the  previous  year  as  supplementary  estimates  with- 
out having  been  reported  upon  by  one  of  the  committees.  The  re- 
ports should  include  an  account  of  the  action  taken  on  any  recom- 
mendations in  the  previous  year's  report. 

12.  It  should  not  be  within  the  competence  of  the  committees  to 
make  any  recommendations  inconsistent  with  the  policy  implied  in 
the  estimates.     Policy  is  a  matter  for  the  Government  and  for  the 

-mse  itself  and  not  for  standing  committees  on  estimates.    To  trans- 
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gross  this  rule  would  be  to  invite  controversy  within  the  committees 
and  to  endanger  the  success  of  their  working. 

Although  "  policy  "  can  not  be  defined  in  precise  terms,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  estimates  commitee  set  up  in  1912  and  of  our  own  com- 
mittee— from  both  of  whose  references  the  consideration  of  matters 
of  policy  was  specifically  excluded — shows  that  in  practice  the  line 
is  not  difficult  to  draw. 

13.  The  House  of  Commons  itself  has  foregone  the  power,  and  does 
not  now  seek  the  power,  to  increase  the  estimates  submitted  to  it  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown.  Its  committees  can  not  possess  a  larger  au- 
thority. The  duty  of  the  estimates  committees  would  be  to  suggest 
desirable  economies,  and  they  should  not  be  authorized  to  propose 
increased  expenditure.  There  may  no  doubt  be  cases,  however,  in 
whi.  h  it  might  be  proper  to  indicate  that  a  larger  capital  expendi- 
ture, for  example,  upon  the  plant  of  some  Government  establishment 
would  result  in  an  economy  through  a  more  than  equivalent  saving 
in  working  expenses. 

•  14.  The  estimates  committee  of  1912, 1913,  and  1914  was  appointed 
in  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  of  the  select  committee  on  national 
expenditure  of  1902-3.  It  rendered  useful  service,  but  its  usefulness 
war  impaired  by  three  causes. 

First,  the  task  imposed  upon  it  was  too  large  for  a  single  body  to 
perform.  It  was  able  to  consider  each  year  only  a  fraction  of  the 
estimates;  its  examination  of  the  votes  oi  any  particular  department 
was  rather  an  exceptional  incident  than  a  normal  part  of  the  finan- 
cial procedure.  The  departments  knew  that  once  their  estimates  had 
been  considered  it  would  probably  be  from  7  to  10  years  before 
they  were  considered  again.  Our  proposals  for  two  committees — 
and,  if  experience  shows  it  to  be  desirable,  for  the  addition  of  a 
third — should  go  far  to  remove  this  drawback,  particularly  if  each 
of  the  committees  were  expected  to  give  as  much  time  as  might  be 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  cover  each  session  a  large  part  of  the  whole 
field. 

Secondly,  the  previous  committee,  in  common  with  the  house  it- 
self, was  handicapped  by  the  form  in  which  the  estimates  have  been 
framed.  As  to  this  we  have  proposed  large  changes  in  a  separate 
report,  to  which  we  shall  refer  later. 

The  third  drawback  was  not  the  least  serious.  The  estimates 
committee  of  those  years  had  no  professional  assistance  at  its  com- 
mand. Its  inquiries,  necessarily,  were  to  a  great  extent  haphazard. 
The  annual  estimates  cover  the  whole  sphere  of  national  govern- 
ment ;  they  enter  into  minute  detail ;  to  comprehend  them  fully  is  a 
science  in  itself.  The  public  accounts  committee  is  aided  in  its  in- 
vestigations by  the  reports  of  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general, 
who  in  turn  is  supplied  with  information  by  a  large  staff  in  close 
touch  with  every  branch  of  administration.  The  previous  estimates 
committee  had  no  such  technical  advice.  We  regard  it  as  essential 
that  this  deficiency  should  be  made  good. 

We  have  considered  whether  the  duty  of  assisting  the  estimates 
committees  might  not  be  added  to  those  already  performed  by  the 
comptroller  and  auditor  general  and  his  staff.  This  course  would 
have  the  advantage  of  making  use  of  existing  machinery.  But  we 
are  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  inadvisable,  for  the  reason,  among 
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others,  that  it  would  introduce  undesirable  complications  into  the 
relations  between  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general  and  his  de- 
partment on  the  one  hand  and  the  treasury  and  the  spending  depart- 
ments on  the  other. 

We  have  considered  also  whether  the  duty  might  not  be  allotted  to 
the  treasury  itself.  To  this  there  is  the  objection  that  every  estimate 
before  being  presented  to  Parliament  has  already  been  submitted 
to  the  treasury  and  passed.  Once  its  sanction  has  been  given  the 
func  tion  of  the  treasury  must  rather  be  to  m~et  and  answer  criticism 
than  to  stimulate  and  direct  it.  It  would  be  desirable,  no  doubt,  that 
officers  of  that  department  should  be  ready  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  committees  whenever  necessary,  in  order  to  furnish  them  with 
information;  but  they  would  be  placed  in  an  impossible  position  if 
they  were  expected  to  suggest  the  points,  which  might  usefully  l>e 
considered  with  a  view  to  amendments,  in  estimates  which  had  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  department  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers and  of  the  ministers  under  whom  they  served. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  committees  should  be  assisted 
by  an  officer  of  the  house,  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose,  with  the 
title  of  examiner  of  estimates.  His  duty  would  be  to  collect  from 
his  own  study  of  the  estimates,  from  information  obtained  officially 
or  semi-officially,  from  communications  received  from  members  of 
the  house  or  from  the  public,  facts  which  would  indicate  to  the 
estimates  committees  useful  lines  of  inquiry.  He  would  stand  in 
much  the  same  relation  to  them  as  the  comptroller  and  auditor  gen- 
eral stands  to  the  public  accounts  committee.  His  salary  would  be 
borne  upon  the  vote  for  the  House  of  Commons  offices.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  attach  to  him  any  large  specialized  staff,  hut 
experience  might  show  that  it  was  desirable  to  furnish  him  with 
one  or  more  technical  assistants,  and  the  clerical  establishment  of 
the  house  would  render  such  service  as  might  be  required. 

15.  There  remains  the  question  of  the  opportunity  to  be  provided 
for  the  consideration  by  the  house  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
estimates  committees. 

It  has  not  been  proposed  in  any  quarter,  and  we  do  not  suggest, 
that  the  decisions  of  the  committees  should  have  any  binding  effect. 
The  House  of  Commons  would  not  delegate  to  them  any  of  its  powers 
in  matters  of  finance:  their  province  would  be  limited  to  inquiry 
and  report.  But  no  doubt  in  many  cases  the  departments  concerned 
would  accept  and  act  upon  the  view  expressed  by  the  committees, 
just  as  the  recommendations  of  the  public  accounts  committee  and 
of  our  own  committee  with  respect  to  current  expenditure  are  fre- 
quently welcomed  by  the  Government  and  carried  into  effect,  with- 
out it  being  necessary  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  house  with  their 
discussion.  It  is  essential,  however,  if  the  work  of  the  committees 
is  to  be  effective,  if  their  influence  is  to  he  maintained,  and  if  they 
are  to  attract  the  service  of  able  and  active  members  of  the  house, 
that  their  recommendations,  when  not  agreed  to,  should  lie  given 
the  publicity,  the  full  consideration,  and  the  opportunity  of  eliciting 
a  wider  support,  which  can  onlv  be  obtained  by  debate  in  the  house 
itself. 

The  most  suitable  occasion  for  such  a  purpose  is  obviously  the 
day  when  the  estimates  of  the  department  concerned  are  taken, in 
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committee  of  supply.  Several  considerations,  however,  have  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  this  connection.  Supply  da,ys  are  utilized  also  for 
debates  on  policy  and  on  administration,  and  opportunities  for  such 
debates  are  indispensable.  The  department  whose  estimates  are  to 
be  taken  on  a  particular  supply  day  is  selected  in  accordance  with 
the  desires  of  the  house,  so  as  to  enable  the  matters  to  be  brought 
forward  on  which  discussion  is  thought  to  be  specially  needed  at 
{hat  time.  It  is  a  convenient  practice  for  the  <. onsideration  of  sup- 
ply to  be  distributed  over  the  session  and  for  one  day  in  the  week 
to  be  devoted  as  a  rule  to  that  purpose.  Any  arrangements  that 
are  made  to  secure  the  due  consideration  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  estimates  committees  should  involve  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible  of  those  arrangements. 
16.  We  propose — 

(1)  That  the  estimates  should  be  presented  and  the  estimates 
committees  set  up  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  after  the  beginning 
of  the  session. 

(2)  That  the  committees  should  indicate  to  the  chairman  of  ways 
and  means  at  an  early  stage  in  their  proceedings  the  classes  or 
votes,  if  any,  on  which  they  did  not  propose  to  report  that  session, 
unless  unforeseen  considerations  should  arise  which  would  lead  them 
to  do  so. 

(3)  That  the  committees  should  consider  the  estimates  of  the 
several  departments  in  such  order,  so  far  as  possible,  as  would  be 
most  likely  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  house,  and  should  present 
their  report  on  each  as  soon  as  their  inquiries  with  regard  to  it  were 
completed. 

(4)  That  the  selection  of  the  votes  to  be  taken  in  the  House  on  any 
particular  supply  day  should  be,  as  a  rule,  from  among,  those  on 
which  the  estimates  committees  had  already  presented  reports  or 
had  intimated  that  they  would  be  unlikely  to  report  that  year.  The 
practice  should  not,  however,  preclude  other  votes  being  selected  if 
there  were  a  strong  desire  to  debate  matters  of  public  importance 
relating  to  a  department  on  whose  vote  a  report  from  the  estimates 
committees  was  expected  but  had  not  yet  been  received. 

(5)  That  in  the  later  case  either — 

(a)  The  vote  itself  should  not  be  finally  passed,  but  the  discussion 
of  it  should  be  deferred.  Another  day  should  be  given  if  a  report 
subsequently  presented  by  one  of  the  estimates  committees  contained 
recommendations  needing  discussion.  If  there  were  no  such  report, 
the  vote  would  be  passed  under  the  closure  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion; or 

(b)  A  supplementary  estimate  for  a  token  vote  of  £100  should  be 
proposed  at  a  later  date  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  further 
debate  if  a  report  from  an  estimates  committee  made  it  appear  de- 
sirable. 

It  should  be  the  recognized  practice  of  the  House  that  the 
estimates  committees  should  have  the  right  to  require  that  special 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  the  consideration  of  any  of  their 
reports  which  had  not  been  discussed  in  ordinary  course,  subject  to 
the  limit  that  not  more  than  two  days  should  be  asked  for  in  any 
session  for  this  purpose. 

(6)  That  where  recommendations  from  an  estimates  committee 
were  before  the  House  in  time  for  the  supply  day  on  which  the  vote 
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was  taken  to  which  those  recommendations  referred,  the  chairman  of 
ways  and  means  should  endeavor  so  to  arrange  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate as  to  give  an  apportunity  for  their  discussion.  He  would  bear 
in  mind  the  relative  importance  of  the  financial  points  raised  by  the 
committee  and  of  any  other  matters  which  members  of  the  House 
might  desire  to  discuss  on  the  same  day.  If  it  should  be  found  im- 
practicable to  afford  such  an  opportunity,  the  procedure  suggested 
in  the  previous  paragraph  to  meet  the  case  where  the  votes  were 
taken  before  the  estimates  committee's  report  was  ready  should 
apply. 

(7)  That  is  should  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  an  estimates 
committee,  or  of  some  other  member  nominated  for  the  purpose,  to  be 
present  in  the  House  when  the  occasion  was  offered  for  the  discussion 
of  its  recommendations,  and  to  speak  in  their  support,  and  the  duty 
of  the  minister  in  charge  of  the  vote  either  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions or  to  give  reasons  for  not  doing  so. 

FREEDOM  OF  VOTING  IN  COMMITTEE  OF  SUPPLY. 

17.  We  are  convinced  that  these  measures,  while  they  would  go  far 
to  secure  the  object  in  view,  would  not  be  adequate  for  their  purpose 
without  one  further  change  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  house.  The  spirit  in  which  the  proposed  committees  will 
carry  on  their  work,  tin?  attitude  of  ministers  toward  their  recom- 
mendations, the  confidence  of  the  people  at  large  in  their  activities, 
will  all  depend  upon  the  degree  of  support  which  they  arc  enabled  to 
receive  from  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  But  the  house  will  not 
be  free  to  give  them  support  so  long  as  the  present  convention  con- 
tinues, which  introduces  into  every  division  on  a  proposal  of  the 
government  of  the  day,  however  unimportant,  however  remote  from 
broad  considerations  of  national  policy,  the  question  of  confidence  or 
want  of  confidence  in  that  government.  It  is  plain  that  if,  on  a  divi- 
sion on  some  minor  economy  in  a  departmental  estimate,  a  majority 
adverse  to  the  Government  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  censure,  even  as  a 
reason  for  its  resignation,  or  for  subjecting  the  country  to  a  general 
election,  the  smaller  issue  must  be  completely  eclipsed  by  the  larger, 
and  that  a  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  particular  question  must 
become  impossible.  Only  when  the  House  of  Commons  is  free,  not 
merely  in  theory  and  under  the  forms  of  the  constitution  but  in  fact 
and  in  custom,  to  vote,  when  the  occasion  requires,  upon  the  strict 
merits  of  the  proposed  economies,  uncomplicated  by  any  wider  issue, 
will  its  control  over  the  national  expenditure  become  a  reality. 

The  estimates  committees  will  be  precluded  from  dealing  with  pol- 
icy. That  limitation  should  exclude  from  their  recommendations  any 
proposals  which,  if  carried  against  the  Government,  should  properly 
entail  either  their  resignation  or  a  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

We  recommend  that  the  House  of  Commons,  if  it  approves  and 
decides  to  act  upon  our  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  estimates 
committees,  should  also  resolve  that  any  motion  carried  in  committee 
of  supply  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  those  committees 
should  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  government  of  the  day  no 
longer  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  house. 
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FORM  OF  THE.  ESTIMATES  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

.  18.  The  form  in  which  the  estimates  have  hitherto  been  framed  is 
«ot  such  as  to  make  them  serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  parlia- 
mentary review.  We  have  made  inquiry  into  this  branch  of  the  mat- 
ters referred  to  us  through  a  subcommittee,  on  which  several  of  our 
members  served  who  were  also  members  of  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee, and  to  which  there  were  co-opted,  under  the  permission  given 
by  our  terms  of  reference,  a  civil  servant  of  long  experience  and 
three  gentlemen  with  expert  knowledge  of  commercial  systems  of 
accounting.  As  the  outcome  of  their  exhaustive  inquiries  we  have 
expressed  the  opinion  in  our  seventh  report  of  this  session  that "  esti- 
mates and  accounts  prepared  on  the  present  basis  are  of  little  value 
for  purposes  of  control,  either  by  departments,  the  treasury,  or  Par- 
liament," and  we  have  recommended  that  they  should  be  remodeled 
in  a  form  of  greater  significance  and  utility. 

We  regard  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  in  our  seventh 
report  as  an  essential  part  of  our  proposals  for  securing  a  proper  con- 
trol over  expenditure  by  Parliament. 

19.  Their  adoption  will  require  that  in  the  case  of  the  estimates 
for  the  navy,  army,  and  air  force  a  vote  on  account  should  be  taken 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  as  is  already  the  practice  in  the  case 
of  civil-service  estimates.  But  in  any  event  such  a  vote  on  account 
will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  procedure  proposed  in  paragraph  16  to 
be  fully  applicable  to  the  estimates  for  those  services. 

20.  We  are  of  opinion  that  when  an  estimate  includes  an  item  for 
the  initiation  of  a  new  scheme  which  is  likely  to  throw  an  increasing 
charge  upon  the  exchequer  in  subsequent  years  a  statement  should, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  added,  showing  the  amount  of  that  increase,  as 
is  already  the  practice  with  regard  to  estimates  for  building  serv- 
ices, and  as  has  occasionally  been  done  by  a  memorandum  in  some 
other  cases.  Reasons  of  state  may  sometimes,  however,  render  this 
course  inadvisable,  in  which  event  the  information  should  be  subse- 
quently furnished  to  the  estimates  committee  concerned. 

21.  A  useful  return  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1909,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  under  the  title  of  "  National  Income  and 
Outgo."  It  gaves  a  comprehensive  view  of  both  sides  of  the  national 
account,  and  included  financial  information  not  readily  obtainable 
elsewhere.  The  new  form  of  the  national  accounts  recommended  in 
our  seventh  report  will  cover  some  of  the  ground  included  in  that 
return..  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  public  accounts  committee,  when 
experience  has  been  gained  of  the  new  accounts,  should  be  invited 
to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  publish  annually  a 
return  similar  to  that  of  1909. 

MONET  RESOLUTIONS  FOR  BILLS. 

22.  We  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  standing  orders  of 
the  House,  which  require  that  all  bills  involving  expenditure  should 
be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  resolution,  to  be  passed  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house  and  in  the  House  itself  on  report,  author- 
izing the  expenditure.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  rule  serves  a  useful 
purpose,  but  that  its  utility  could  dc  further  increased.    We  recom- 
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mend  that  the  procedure  with  respect  to  money  resolutions  for  Gov- 
ernment bills  involving  expenditure  should  be  retained  and  should  be 
extended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  terms  of  the  money  resolution  should  be  placed  on  the  no- 
tice paper  of  the  House.  In  the  case  of  bills  not  originating  in  com- 
mittee, this  should  be  done  before  the  second  reading  of  the  bilL 

(2)  They  should,  wherever  possible,  either  comprise  a  statement 
of  the  probable  expenditure,  whether  capital  or  annual,  or  be  accom- 
panied by  a  white  paper  furnishing  such  a  statement. 

(3)  If  cases  should  occur  where  the  conditions  did  not  allow  a 
forecast  to  be  made,  the  fact  should  be  stated  in  a  white  paper,  with 
a  full  explanation  of  the  reasons. 

(4)  Any  statement  furnished  as  proposed  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs should  be  referred  to  one  of  the  estimates  committees  for 
examination  and  report,  unless  the  House,  on  account  of  urgency  or 
of  the  smallness  of  the  sum  involved,  should  by  resolution  dispense 
with  that  procedure  in  the  particular  case. 

( 5 )  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  elucidate  the  facts  and 
to  examine  the  basis  of  any  estimate  that  may  have  been  formed,  or 
the  reasons  advanced  for  not  forming  one.  The  purpose  in  view 
would  not  be  the  insertion  of  a  definite  figure  in  a  bill  in  all  cases, 
for  that  would  often  be  impracticable  or  injurious  to  good  adminis- 
tration. It  should  be  remembered  also  that  any  expenditure  incurred 
must  always,  unless  charged  upon  the  consolidated  fund,  come  before 
the  House  each  year  in  one  of  the  estimates.  The  purpose  would  be 
to  insure  that  Parliament  should  not  pass  legislation  involving  finan- 
cial commitments  without  a  clear  idea,  based  on  the  inquiries  of  one 
of  its  own  committees,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  commitments 
so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained. 

(6)  The  recommendations  in  this  report  with  respect  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  questions  of  policy  and  to  the  freedom  of  voting  in  the  house 
on  the  proposals  of  the  estimates  committees  should  apply  in  the  case 
of  money  resolutions  as  in  the  case  of  estimates. 

In  case  of  private  members'  bills  involving  expenditure,  the  pro- 
cedure proposed  in  this  paragraph  should  apply  if  and  when  a  money 
resolution  to  authorize  the  expenditure  is  moved  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown. 

OTHER  PROPOSALS. 

23.  We  have  considered  a  number  of  suggestions  for  eliminating  or 
curtailing  various  stages  of  the  procedure  by  which  the  house  deals 
with  financial  business,  but  we  do  not  recommend  any  of  them  for 
adoption. 

24.  We  have  no  alteration  to  suggest  in  the  number  of  days  allotted 
each  session  to  supply. 

25.  The  estimates  for  which  one  minister  is  responsible  are  fre- 

auently  distributed  between  several  votes.  It  would  be  advisable  for 
lie  existing  classification  to  be  reviewed  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
the  joint  secretaries  of  the  treasury  in  their  reply  to  our  question?. 
(See  appendix,  reply  No.  20,  question  8.) 

26.  It  is  the  present  practice  for  the  comptroller  and  auditor  gen- 
eral to  report  to  the  public  accounts  committee  only  when  the  annual 
accounts  of  a  department  are  finally  closed.  His  staff  conduct  a  con- 
tinuous audit,  but  if  any  matters  needing  attention  are  brought  to 
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light  in  the  course  of  the  year  he  has  no  authority  to  report  upon 
them.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
the  audit  and  conduce  to  good  administration  if  this  restriction  were 
removed,  and  if  the  attention  of  the  public  accounts  committee  could 
be  called  at  once  to  any  apparent  impropriety  before  the  expenditure 
is  completed.  An  amendment  to  the  exchequer  and  audit  depart- 
ments act,  1866,  may  be  needed  for  the  purpose. 

27.  We  consider  that  the  ministry  as  a  whole  should  be  responsible 
both  for  making  and  for  declining  to  make  proposals  to  Parliament 
for  increased  expenditure.  There  have  been  departures  in  recent 
years  from  the  practice  by  which  an  individual  minister  was  not  con- 
sidered at  liberty  to  dissociate  himself  publicly  from  his  colleagues, 
and,  while  himself  retaining  office,  to  throw  upon  the  treasury  the 
onus  of  refusing  a  particular  grant  affecting  his  own  department. 
We  deprecate  these  departures,  which,  if  they  became  the  rule,  would 
make  the  position  of  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  almost  untenable. 
We  recommend  that  the  former  practice  should  be  rigidly  observed. 

28.  We  believe  that  the  treasury  can  not  fully  exercise  its  powers 
of  control  if  it  is  itself  a  spending  department,  and  we  recommend 
that  the  direct  responsibility  for  old-age  pensions,  which  now  rests 
with  the  board  of  customs  and  excise,  a  subdepartment  of  the  treas- 
ury, should  be  transferred  as  soon  as  may  be  to  another  department. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

29.  (1)  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  existing  procedure  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  inadequate  to  secure  proper  parliamentary  control 
over  the  national  expenditure. 

(2)  We  recommend  that  there  should  be  appointed  each  session 
two  standing  committees  on  estimates,  each  consisting  of  15  members, 
and  that  a  third  should  be  added  if  experience  showed  that  this  was 
desirable. 

(3)  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  committees  to  consider  the  annual 
estimates  and  such  supplementary  estimates  as  the  conditions  allowed, 
and  to  report  to  the  house  any  economies  which  they  regarded  as  de- 
sirable and  which  did  not  raise  questions  of  policy. 

(4)  For  the  assistance  of  the  committees  there  should  be  appointed 
an  officer  of  the  house,  with  the  title  of  examiner  of  estimates. 

(5)  Opportunity  should  be  provided  for  the  consideration  by  the 
house  of  the  recommendations  of  the  committees  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed in  paragraph  16. 

(6)  It  should  be  established  as  the  practice  of  Parliament  that 
members  should  vote  freely  upon  motions  for  reductions  made  in  pur- 
suance of  recommendations  of  the  estimates  committees,  and  that  the 
carrying  of  such  a  motion  against  the  government  of  the  day  should 
not  be  taken  to  imply  that  it  no  longer  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
house. 

(7)  The  form  in  which  the  estimates  are  framed  should  be  re- 
modeled in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  in  our  seventh  re- 
port of  the  present  session. 

(8)  There  should  be  a  vote  on  account  for  navy,  army,  and  air 
services  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 
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(9)  Where  an  estimate  involves  a  commitment  to  a  larger  expendi- 
ture in  subsequent  years,  the  fact  should,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion mentioned  in  paragraph  20,  be  stated  in  the  estimate. 

(10)  The  terms  of  money  resolutions  for  bills  involving  exp  ndi- 
ture  should  be  placed  upon  the  notice  paper  of  the  house.  They 
should  embody  or  be  accompanied  by  a  white  paper  furnishing  a 
statement  of  the  probable  amount.  If  the  conditions  did  not  allow 
such  a  statement  to  be  framed,  a  white  paper  should  bi  presented 
giving  the  reasons. 

(11)  Any  statement  furnished  in  connection  with  a  money  reso- 
lution should  be  referred  to  one  of  the  estimates  committees  for 
examination  and  report,  unless  the  house  should  dispense  with  thai 
procedure  in  any  particular  case.  ' 

(12)  The  classification  of  the  supply  votes  should  be  reviewed, 

(13)  The  comptroller  and  auditor  general  should  be  authorized  to 
report  to  the  public  accounts  committee  on  matters  n.eding  their 
attention  as  and  when  they  are  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  his 
continuous  audit. 

(14)  The  committee  of  public  accounts  should  be  invited  to  con- 
sider whether  a  return  on  the  lines  of  the  national  income  and  outgo 
return  of  1909  should  be  presented  annually  to  Parliament. 

(15)  A  minister  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  dissociat3  himself  pub- 
licly from  his  colleagues  in  matters  of  expenditure  and  to  throw 
upon  the  treasury  alone  the  onus  of  refusing  a  particular  grant 
affectinghis  department. 

(16)  The  treasury  should  cease  to  be  itself  a  spending  depart- 
ment. 
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the  establishment  of  a  national  budget  system.] 
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8TATB   BUDGET   SY8TEM8. 

A  DIGEST  OF  BUDGETARY  LEGISLATION. 

Alabama.     Laws  1919,  No.  31. 

Executive. — A  budget  commission  is  created  consisting  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  attorney  general,  and  the  State  auditor.  Each  subdivision 
of  the  State  government  is  required  to  keep  books  showing  in  detail 
every  credit,  disbursement,  and  receipt,  witn  duplicate  files  of  vouch- 
ers, and  to  make  monthly  comparisons  with  the  records  kept  by  the 
State  auditor.  Quadrennially,  on  or  before  the  15th  of  October,  each 
department  head  must  furnish  the  budget  commission  with  an  item- 
ized estimate  of  amounts  necessary  for  efficient  administration  of  his 
department,  with  an  estimate  of  probable  revenues  and  a  statement 
showing  expenditures  and  receipts  for  the  past  four  years.  The  State 
auditor  is  required  to  furnish  the  commission  with  a  statement  show- 
ing balances  credited  to  each  division  or  department,  and  a  statement 
of  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  State  for  the  preceding  four 
years. 

The  commission  is  authorized  to  examine  the  affairs  of  any  depart- 
ment or  division,  without  notice. 

Within  15  days,  after  the  legislature  has  convened  the  governor  is 
required  to  submit  a  budget,  clearly  itemized  and  classsified,  con- 
taining a  complete  plan  showing  proposed  expenditures  and  esti- 
mated revenues  for  the  ensuing  four  years.  The  commission  may 
propose  amendments  to  the  budget  bills  at  any  time  before  final 
action  by  the  legislature. 

Legislative. — Ine  governor  is  required  to  transmit  itemized  bills  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  and  to  secure  their  introduction 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Public  hearings  are  held  before  the  appropriation  committees  of 
the  two  houses,  acting  jointly,  at  which  members  of  the  commission 
and  all  interested  persons  may  be  heard. 

For  any  alteration  in  the  budget  bills  except  to  reduce  or  strike 
out  items  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  elected  membership  is  required. 

No  independent  appropriation  except  for  the  immediate  expenses  of 
the  legislature  will  be  considered  until  final  action  is  had  on  the 
budget.  Such  additional  proposals  must  be  limited  to  a  single  object 
and  stated  in  separate  bills.  The}'  will  not  be  allowed  if  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  estimated  revenues  are  involved.  No  transfer  of 
funds  will  be  made  except  on  the  written  request  of  the  department 
affected,  approved  by  the  budget  commission. 
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Arizona.     Laws  1919,  c.  61. 


Executive, — The  governor  is  required  to  prepare  forms  and  submit 
them  to  the  various  State  agencies.  Each  department  is  required  to 
keep  account  of  all  disbursements  and  before  the  1st  of  October  in 
each  even-numbered  year  must  submit  estimates  in  the  prescribed 
form  to  the  governor.  The  State  auditor  is  required  to  furnish  a  state- 
ment showing  balances  and  outstanding  indebtedness  of  each  depart- 
ment, details  by  month  and  year  of  all  revenues  and  expenditures. 
with  all  other  necessary  information  concerning  finances. 

The  governor  is  required  to  make  a  survey  of  the  activities  of  all 
State  agencies.  He  is  authorized  to  have  an  audit  made  of  the  book? 
of  any  department  at  any  time  and  may  call  for  any  desired  informa- 
tion. The  wrork  of  collecting  the  estimates  into  a  single  volume  is 
directly  under  his  supervision,  and  the  budget,  as  finally  submitted. 
is  to  be  "based  upon  his  own  conclusions  and  judgment/' 

The  forms  submitted  to  the  departments  must  provide  for  tabu- 
lated  itemized  statements  showing  receipts  and  disbursements,  bal- 
ances, and  outstanding  incumbrances  of  funds  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  represent  each  activity  separately  and  to  allow  for  ready  com- 
parison. The  budget  as  submitted  must  show  an  itemized  plan  of 
all  proposed  expenditures  and  estimated  revenues,  balances,  or 
deficits  for  each  biennial  period  with  an  estimate  of  amounts  required 
to  meet  any  emergency.  Past  expenditures  and  future  estimates 
shall  be  placed  in  parallel  columns  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  all 
increases,  etc. 

Legislative. — Within  five  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  the  governor  is  required  to  transmit  copies  of  the  completed 
budget,  with  appropriation  bills  necessary  to  put  it  into  effect,  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  house.  Such  bills  are  referred  to  the  appro- 
priation committees  of  the  house  and  senate  for  consideration. 

Delaware.     Laws  1917,  c.  278. 

Executive. — The  governor  is  authorized  to  call  on  all  State  depart- 
ments or  agencies  for  any  information  required  for  the  preparation 
of  the  budget.  The  estimates  for  the  legislative  department,  as  cer- 
tified by  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house,  and  the^estimates  of  the 
board  of  education  must  be  included  without  revision.  The  governor 
may  amend  the  budget  bills,  with  consent  of  the  legislature,  at  any 
time  before  final  passage. 

The  budget  must  contain  a  complete  plan  of  proposed  expenditures 
and  estimated  revenues,  with  an  estimate  of  surplus,  and  of  deficits, 
and  a  statement  of  actual  expenditures  and  revenues  of  the  two 
preceding  fiscal  years.  The  budget  is  divided  into  "governmental 
appropriations"  and  " general  appropriations/*  Separate  budgets 
are  required  for  each  fiscal  year. 

Legislative. — The  budget  and  budget  bills  are  delivered  to  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  house,  who  is  expected  to  have  them  introduced 
promptly.  The  governor  and  representatives  of  departments  have 
the  right  to  be  heard  on  the  bills. 

The  legislature  may  increase  or  diminish  any  item.  Neither  house 
will  consider  other  appropriations  until  final  action  is  had  on  the 
budget.     Each   additional   appropriation   must  be  embodied   in   a 

^arate  bill,  limited  to  a  single  work,  and  must  designate  the  souive 
which  the  necessary  fimds  may  be  derived. 
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Idaho.    Laws  1919,  c.  135. 

Executive. — Not  later  than  the  15th  of  August  preceding  the  legis- 
lative session  the  commissioner  of  finance  is  required  to  distribute 
proper  forms  to  the  various  State  agencies  for  submission  of  budget 
estimates.  These  must  be  prepared  and  filed  by  the  1st  of  October. 
The  estimates  as  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  finance  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  governor  by  the  1st  of  December. 

The  commissioner  is  authorized  to  investigate  any  estimates  and 
may  approve,  disapprove,  or  alter.  Before  recommendation  of  the 
budget  by  the  governor  he  is  required  to  hold  public  hearings,  which 
representatives  of  agencies  asking  funds  are  required  to  attend. 

The  estimates  prepared  by  the  commissioner  of  finance  must  show 
revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  current  biennium,  appropriations 
by  the  previous  legislature,  with  expenditures  from  and  charges 
against  such  appropriations;  amounts  unencumbered  and  unex- 
pended, and  estimates  for  the  succeeding  biennium.  The  budget  as 
submitted  by  the  governor  must  show  proposed  appropriations, 
estimated  revenues  from  existing  taxes,  from  other  sources,  and 
amounts  necessary  to  be  raised  by  taxation. 

Legislative. — Not  later  than  10  days  after  the  organization  of  the 
legislature  the  governor  shall  submit  the  budget  and  budget  bill  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  house. 

Standing  committees  of  the  two  houses,  acting  jointly,  shall  hold 
open  sessions  at  which  the  governor  and  interested  persons  may  be 
heard. 

The  legislature  may  increase  or  decrease  items,  but  no  special  bills 
shall  be  considered,  except  in  emergency,  until  the  budget  is  finally 
acted  upon.  Special  bills  must  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
budget  classifications. 

Indiana.    Laws  1919,  c.  253.     [Proposed  constitutional  amendment 

subject  to  referendum.] 

Executive. — The  governor  shall  require  all  State  agencies  to  submit 
itemized  estimates  and  all  other  necessary  information  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  budget.  He  may  provide  for  public  hearings.  The  esti- 
mates for  the  legislative  department,  certified  by  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  house,  for  the  judiciary  department  as  certified  by  the  State 
auditor,  and  for  the  schools  as  certified  by  the  State  superintendent, 
must  be  included  without  revision. 

The  governor  may  revise  all  other  estimates  in  his  discretion  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  legislature,  may  amend  the  budget  bills  at 
any  time  before  final  passage. 

A  separate  budget  shall  be  submitted  for  each  fiscal  year  and  shall 
be  divided  into  ''governmental  appropriations''  and  "general  appro- 
priations." Each  shall  contain  a  complete  plan  for  proposed  expendi- 
tures and  estimated  revenues  and  show  estimated  surplus  and  deficits. 
An  accompanying  statement  shall  show  revenues  and  expenditures 
for  the  two  preceding  years,  etc. 

Legislative.  —The  budget  and  budget  bills  are  transmitted  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  house,  who  is  expected  to  have  them  intro- 
duced promptly. 
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The  governor  and  representatives  of  departments  are  entitled  to 
be  heard  during  consideration  of  the  budget. 

The  legislature  may  amend  only  to  reduce  or  strike  out  except 
items  for  the  assembly  or  the  judiciary. 

Supplemental  appropriations  shall  not  be  considered  until  final 
action  is  taken  on  the  budget.  They  must  be  embodied  in  separate 
bills  and  limited  to  a  single  object,  and  must  indicate  a  source  for 
the  necessary  funds.  A  majority  vote  of  the  elected  membership  is 
required  for  passage. 

If  final  action  is  not  had  on  tho  budget  within  three  days  of  expira- 
tion of  a  session,  the  governor  shall  issue  a  proclamation  extending 
the  session. 

■ 

Kansas.     Laws  1917,  c.  312. 

Executive.—  All  State  agencies  except  the  legislature  are  required 
to  present  requests  for  appropriations  to  the  governor  on  or  before 
the  15th  of  November,  on  forms  furnished  by  the  State  auditor. 
The  expenses  of  the  judiciary  department  are  certified  by  the  auditor. 
The  State  treasurer  and  auditor  shall  jointly  transmit  to  the  governor 
a  statement  showing  State  finances. 

The  governor  is  required  to  investigate  the  necessity  of  amounts 
asked,  for  which  purpose  he  may  hold  hearings  or  appoint  officere 
to  conduct  investigations.  He  may,  by  special  message,  request 
appropriations  not  included  in  the  budget. 

The  budget  estimates  furnished  by  the  departments  must  show  in 
detail  all  increases  or  decreases  over  previous  appropriations,  with 
the  reasons  therefor,  and  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  preceding  year. 

Legislative. — The  governor's  message  containing  the  budget  must 
be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  legislature. 

Maryland.     Const.  Art.  Ill,  §  52.     [Laws  1916,  c.  159.1 

Executive. — The  governor  shall  require  all  State  agencies  to  submit 
itemized  estimates  and  any  other  information  required  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  budget.  The  estimates  for  the  legislative  department  as 
certified  by  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house,  of  the  judiciary  as 
certified  by  the  comptroller,  and  for  the  public  schools  shall  be  in* 
eluded  in  the  budget  without  revision.  The  governor  may  provide 
for  public  hearings  during  preparation  of  the  budget. 

Alter  the  public  hearings  the  governor  may  revise  all  estimates 
except  those  affecting  the  legislature,  the  judiciary,  and  the  schools, 
in  his  discretion.  He  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  assembly,  amend 
the  budget  bills  at  any  time  before  final  action. 

Separate  budgets  shall  be  prepared  for  each  year,  divided  into 
i  *  governmental  appropriations  and  ' '  general  appropriations.' '  Each 
shall  contain  a  complete  plan  of  proposed  expenditures  and  estimated 
revenues,  and  shall  show  the  estimated  surplus  or  deficit.  An 
accompanying  statement  shall  show  revenues  and  expenditures  for 
the  two  preceding  years,  with  the  necessary  additional  financial 
information. 

Legislative.-  The  governor  shall  deliver  the  budget  and  budget 
bills  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house,  who  snail  have  them 

traduced  promptly. 
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The  governor  and  representatives  of  the  executive  departments 
are  entitled  to  be  heard  during  consideration  of  the  bills. 

The  general  assembly  is  prohibited  from  passing  appropria- 
tions except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitutional 
amendment.  The  legislative  power  of  amendment  is  restricted  to 
reducing  or  striking  out  items  except  appropriations  for  the  general 
assembly  or  judiciary. 

Supplemental  appropriations  shall  "not  be  considered  until  the 
budget  is  disposed  of  and  must  be  specified  in  separate  bills  limited 
to  a  single  work  or  object  and  providing  the  necessary  revenue.  A 
majority  vote  of  the  elected  membership  is  required  for  passage. 

If  the  budget  is  not  disposed  of  within  three  days  of  the  expiration 
of  a  session  the  governor  shall  issue  a  proclamation  extending  the 
sse8sion. 

The  governors  approval  is  not  required  for  enactment  of  the 
budget. 

Montana.     Laws  1919,  c.  205. 

Executive. — State  agencies  requiring  appropriations  must  make 
request  therefor  to  the  State  board  oi  examiners  on  or  before  the 
15th  of  November  preceding  the  legislative  session,  on  forms  to  be 
furnished  by  the  State  auditor.  The  board  of  examiners  may  require 
any  itemized  statements  or  other  information  that  thev  may  find 
necessary. 

The  board  shall  determine  the  necessity  of  all  appropriations 
requested. 

A  separate  budget  shall  be  prepared  for  each  year  divided 
into  "governmental  appropriations"  and  " general  appropriations." 
They  shall  give  itemized  estimates,  showing  a  complete  plan  of 
proposed  expenditures  and  estimated  revenues.  An  accompanying 
statement  shall  show  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  current  assets,  and  liabilities  of  the  State,  etc. 

Legislative. — The  budget  shall  be  submitted  within  10  days  of  the 
organization  of  the  legislature. 

The  budget  is  referred  to  the  proper  committees  and  the  general 
appropriation  bill  is  based  on  the  budget.  The  representatives  of 
the  agencies  asking  funds  are  entitled  to  be  heard  during  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

The  legislature  may  increase  or  decrease  the  items  of  the  budget. 
If  action  is  not  had  within  30  days  of  the  beginning  of  the  sessions 
all  other  business  is  excluded  until  the  bill  is  passed.  No  supple- 
mental appropriation  is  entitled  to  consideration  until  the  budget  is 
1>as8ed  and  such  appropriation  must  be  embodied  in  a  separate  bill, 
imited  to  a  single  object,  and  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire 
membership.  Supplementary  appropriations  must  be  referred  to 
the  board  of  examiners  for  recommendation. 

Nevada.     Laws  1919,  c.  45. 

Executive. — The  governor  may  require  such  itemized  estimates  or 
other  information  from  the  executive  departments  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary for  the  preparation  of  the  budget.  The  legislative  estimates 
shall  be  included  as  certified  by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  legislature. 

The  governor  may  provide  for  hearings  and  ma\  revise  all  esti- 
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mates  except  the  legislative.  He  may  amend  at  any  time  prior  to 
final  passage. 

The  budget  shall  contain  a  complete  plan  of  proposed  expenditures 
and  estimated  revenues  for  the  ensuing  biennium.  An  accompany- 
ing statement  shall  show  the  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  two 
preceding  years;  current  assets,  liabilities,  reserves,  surplus  or  deficit; 
debts  and  funds;  an  estimate  of  the  State's  financial  condition  for  the 
beginning  and  end  of  tjie  biennium  and  any  necessary  explanation. 

Legislative. — The  budget  shall  be  delivered  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  house. 

The  legislature  shall  not  alter  the  budget  except  to  strike  out  or 
reduce  items.  Supplemental  appropriations  except  for  the  imme- 
diate expenses  of  the  legislature  shall  not  be  considered  until  the 
budget  is  passed.  Supplemental  appropiiations  must  be  embodied 
in  separate  bills,  limited  to  specified  object,  and  the  source  of  revenues 
must  be  provided. 

New  Jersey.     Laws  1910,  c.  15  as  amended  by  Laws  191S,  c.  221- 

Executive. — State  agencies  requiring  appropriations  shall  make  re- 
quest therefor  to  the  governor  on  or  before  the  15th  of  October  of 
each  year,  on  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  comptroller.  The 
comptroller  and  State  treasurer  shall  jointly  furnish  the  governor 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  State  finances. 

The  governor  shall  determine  the  necessity  of  appropriations  re- 
quested and  submit  his  recommendations.  He  may  conduct  hear- 
ings or  appoint  persons  to  make  investigations,  and  may  create  a 
commission  to  assist  him.  He  shall  not  recommend  any  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  the  funds  available  for  the  year,  but  may  suggest 
plans  for  raising  additional  revenue  if  he  considers  it  necessary. 

Requests  for  appropriations  must  show  in  detail  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  to  be  expended,  with  explanations  of  decreases  or 
increases.  They  must  cite  the  law  authorizing  the  appropriation 
asked.  Representative  itemized  statements  are  printed  as  part  of 
the  act.  Transfer  of  items  within  departments  may  be  allowed  on 
application. 

jLegislature. — The  governor  is  required  to  submit  thse  budget  to  the 
legislature  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  presenting  a  copy  to 
each  member. 

Appropriations  are  limited  to  those  specified  in  the  budget  bill. 

New  Mexico.     Laws  1917,  c.  81. 

Executive.  -State  agencies  are  required  to  submit  itemized  esti- 
mates to  the  governor,  in  such  forms  as  he  shall  prescribe,  on  or  before 
the  30th  of  November  preceding  legislative  sessions.  The  prepara- 
tion of  "the  budget  is  by  the  governor,  the  auditor  and  the  attorney 
general  acting  jointly.  Estimates  of  the  legislative  and  judicial 
departments  are  included  in  the  budget  in  the  form  certified  by  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  general  assembly  and  by  the  clerk  of  the 
supreme  court. 

The  governor  may  hold  hearings  on  the  estimates.  Requests  of  the 
legislative  and  judicial  departments  are  not  subject  to  revision,  bat 
the  governor  may  make  recommendations  concerning  them.  The 
budget  is  subject  to  amendment  up  to  the  time  of  final  passage. 
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A  detailed  statement  of  all  anticipated  revenues  and  a  complete 
plan  of  proposed  expenditure  is  required.  All  estimates  furnished 
Dy  the  departments,  as  revised  by  the  governor,  shall  be  included  in 
the  budget.  An  accompanying  statement  may  propose  new  measures 
of  taxation  and  must  show  assets,  liabilities,  reserves,  surplus,  01 
deficit,  and  detailed  statistics  of  the  preceding  biennium. 

Leai8lative.-r--The  budget  and  budget  bills  are  presented  to  each 
member  of  the  legislature  on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  the  session. 
The  bills  are  referred  to  the  proper  committees,  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments are  entitled  to  be  heard  during  consideration. 

Legislative  control  of  appropriations  for  the  executive  department 
is  limited  to  amendments  to  reduce  or  stiikc  out.  Supplemental 
appropiiations  shall  not  be  consideied  until  the  budget  is  finally 
acted  upon  and  must  be  stated  in  separate  bills  embracing  only  one 
subject. 

New  York.     Laws  1916f  c.   L30.     [Birdseye  and  Cumming's  Cons. 

Laws,  1919,  pp.  4737-4740.] 

The  governor  shall  annually,  within  one  week  after  the  convening 
of  the  legislature,  submit  to  the  legislature  a  statement  of  the  total 
amount  of  appropriations  desired  by  each  State  agency.  He  may 
make  such  suggestions  as  he  chooses.  The  budget  is  prepared  by 
the  finance  committee  of  the  senate  and  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee of  the  lower  house,  on  the  basis  of  information  collected  by 
the  clerks  of  the  two  committees. 

During  consideration  of  the  budget  bill  in  committee  of  the  whole 
heads  of  departments  are  entitled  to  be  heard.  Amendments  increas- 
ing, reducing  or  eliminating  items  are  permitted  up  to  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill  after  which  no  amendments  except  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate an  item  are  in  order,  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

North  Carolina.     Laws  1919,  c.  38. 

Executive. — A  budget  commission  is  created  consisting  of  the 
governor  and  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  on  appropriations  and 
finance  of  the  house  and  senate.  Each  State  agency  asking  funds 
must  submit  estimates  to  the  commission  on  blanks  to  be  furnished 
by  them.  The  State  auditor  is  required  to  transmit  the  completed 
estimates  for  the  legislature  and  the  judiciary  and  supply  specified 
information  concerning  the  State  finances. 

Hearings  on  the  budget  are  to  be  held  by  the  commission  which 
heads  of  departments  are  required  to  attend.  A  biennial  survey  of 
State  activities  is  required.  The  budget,  as  submitted,  is  to  be  based 
on  the  conclusions  and  judgment  of  the  budget  commission. 

It  must  show  a  complete  and  itemized  plan  of  all  proposed  expendi- 
tures with  estimated  revenues  and  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
preceding  year,  with  increases  or  decreases.  An  accompanying 
statement  shall  show  details  of  the  appropriations  of  the  two  preced- 
ing years,  current  assets,  and  liabilities,  condition  of  the  treasury,  etc. 

Legislative. — The  budget  shall  be  submitted  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  house  within  five  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session,  accompanied  by  an  appropriation  bill. 
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Hearings  are  held  before  the  appropriations  committees  of  the  two 
houses  in  joint  session.  All  interested  persons  have  the  right  to  he 
heard. 

The  legislature  may  increase  or  decrease  items  in  their  discretion 
but  special  appropriations,  unless  for  an  emergency,  shall  not  be 
passed  until  the  budget  is  finally  acted  upon. 

Supplemental  appropriations  must  provide  a  tax  in  the  bill  unless 
it  is  snown  that  there  are  funds  in  the  treasury  to  cover  the  expense. 

Oklahoma.     Laws  1919,  c.  142. 

Executive. — State  agencies  asking  appropriations  shall  report  to 
the  governor  on  forms  prepared  for  the  purpose  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber m  even  numbered  years.  The  State  auditor  shall  transmit  the 
estimates  for  the  legislative  and  judicial  departments  for  inclusion  in 
the  budget  and  shall  furnish  statistics  showing  State  finances  for  the 
preceding  year.    The  governor  may  call  for  any  information  required. 

The  governor  shall  nold  hearings  on  the  estimates  and  must  com- 
plete a  survey  of  all  departments  by  the  1st  of  December.  The  com- 
pleted budget  is  to  be  based  on  his  conclusions  and  judgment. 

The  budget  shall  contain  a  complete  itemized  plan  of  all  proposed 
expenditures,  classified  by  object.  Opposite  each  item  of  proposed 
expenditure  shall  be  placed  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  An  accompanying  statement  snail  show  expenditures 
under  the  appropriations  oi  the  two  preceding  years,  specific  infor- 
mation concerning  State  finances,  and  a  general  survey  of  finances 
and  resources. 

Legislative. — Within  five  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  session 
the  governor  shall  submit  the  budget  and  budget  bill  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  house. 

Standing  committees  of  each  house  shall  hold  joint  sessions  and 
may  call  on  heads  of  departments  to  attend.  All  persons  interested 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  heard. 

The  legislature  may  increase  or  decrease  items  in  its  discretion  but 
special  appropriations,  unless  for  an  emergency,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered until  after  final  action  on  the  budget. 

South  Carolina.     Laws  1919,  c.  130. 

Executive. — All  State  agencies  asking  funds  are  required  to  submit 
estimates  to  the  governor  on  forms  to  be  furnished  by  him.  The 
comptroller  general  is  required  to  furnish  an  itemized  estimate  of  the 
financial  needs  of  the  State.  It  is  provided  that  the  estimates  for 
the  judiciary  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  comptroller  and  included 
in  tne  budget  without  revision.  Apparently  this  paragraph  is  de- 
fective. It  appears  that  the  same  provision  is  intended  to  be  made 
for  legislative  estimates,  but,  if  so,  several  essential  words  have  been 
omitted  in  printing,  leaving  the  paragraph  ambiguous. 

Public  hearings  shall  be  held  on  the  estimates  at  which  the  chair- 
men of  the  ways  and  means  committee  of  the  house  and  the  finance 
committee  of  the  senate  are  required  to  be  in  attendance.  An  annual 
survey  of  State  departments  is  required.  The  budget  is  to  be  based 
on  the  judgment  and  conclusions  of  the  governor. 
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The  budget  shall  give  a  complete  itemized  plan  of  all  proposed 
expenditures  and  estimated  revenues  and  shall  show  in  parallel 
columns  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  same  object  for  the  pre- 
ceding and  current  years.  An  accompanying  statement  shall  show 
revenues  and  appropriations  for  the  two  preceding  years,  current 
assets  and  liabilities,  debts,  and  funds,  etc. 

Legislative. — The  budget  shall  be  submitted  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  house  within  five  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

Hearings  shall  be  held  by  the  appropriation  committees  of  the 
house  ana  senate  in  joint  session  at  which  all  interested  persons  have 
the  right  to  be  heard. 

The  legislature  may  increase  or  decrease  items  in  their  discretion. 

Utah.     Laws  1917,  c.  15. 

Executive. — The  governor  shall  prepare  the  budget  and  may  require 
from  all  State  agencies  such  itemized  estimates  or  other  information 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose.  The  estimates  for  the  legisla- 
tive department  shall  be  included  as  certified  by  the  presiding  officers 
of  the  general  assembly.  The  governor  may  hold  hearings  aud  require 
the  attendance  of  department  heads.  He  may  revise  the  estimates 
in  his  discretion.  He  may  amend  at  any  time  before  final  action  on 
the  budget. 

The  budget  shall  contain  a  complete  plan  of  proposed  expenditures 
and  estimated  revenues.  An  accompanying  statement  shall  show 
expenditures  and  revenues  for  the  two  preceding  years,  current  assets 
and  liabilities,  debts,  and  funds,  an  estimate  of  the  State's  financial 
condition,  etc. 

Legislative. — The  governor  shall  deliver  the  budget  and  a  budget 
bill  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  within  20  days  after  the 
legislature  has  convened,  who  shall  secure  its  prompt  introduction. 

The  legislature  may  not  alter  the  budget  except  to  reduce  or  strike 
out.  Additional  appropriations,  except  for  an  emergency,  shall  not 
be  pa883d  until  the  budget  is  disposed  of.  Supplementary  appro- 
priations must  be  embodied  in  a  separate  bill,  limited  to  a  single 
object  and  necessary  funds  must  be  provided. 

Virginia.    Laws  1918,  c.  64. 

Executive. — All  State  agencies  asking  funds  shall  submit  itemized 
estimates  to  the  governor  on  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  him,  together 
with  any  information  the  governor  may  require.  The  estimates  for 
the  legislature  and  the  judiciary  shall  be  transmitted  in  final  form 
by  the  auditor,  who  shall  also  furnish  the  governor  with  itemized 
statements  of  State  finances. 

The  governor  shall  make  a  biennial  survey  of  State  agencies  and 
provide  for  hearings  on  the  estimates  submitted.  The  budget  as 
submitted  shall  be  based  upon  his  conclusions  and  judgment. 

The  budget  shall  contain  a  complete  itemized  plan  of  proposed 
expenditures  and  estimated  revenues  for  each  year.  In  parallel  col- 
umns appropriations  for  the  preceding  and  current  years  shall  be 
shown.  An  accompanying  statement  shall  show  revenues  and 
expenditures  of  the  two  preceding  years,  current  assets  and  liabilities, 
dents,  and  funds,  etc. 
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Legislative. — The  governor  shall  submit  the  budget  and  a  budget 
biU  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  within  five  days  after  the 
beginning  of  the  session. 

The  standing  appropriations  committees  of  the  two  houses  shall 
sit  in  joint  session  lor  consideration  of  the  budget  and  all  interested 
persons  are  entitled  to  be  heard. 

The  legislature  may  increase  or  decrease  items  in  their  discretion. 
No  special  appropriations,  except  for  an  emergency,  shall  be  con- 
sidered until  the  budget  is  disposed  of. 

West  Virginia.     Laws  1917,  2d  ex.,  c.  15.     [Constitutional  amend- 
ment proposed.] 

Executive.- -A  board  of  public  works,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
the  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  attorney  general,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  prepare  the 
budget.  It  may  require  State  agencies  to  submit  itemized  estimates 
or  any  othei  information  required.  The  estimates  foi  the  legislative 
and  judicial  departments  and  for  the  public  schools  shall  be  included 
without  revision. 

The  board  may  provide  for  public  hearings.  They  may  revise  all 
estimates  in  their  discretion  and  may  amend  the  budget  at  any  time 
before  final  action  by  the  legislature. 

Separate  budgets  shall  be  prepared  for  each  year,  divided  into 
' ' governmental  appropriations  '  and 1 1 general  appropriations/ '  Each 
shall  contain  itemized  estimates  of  appropriations,  a  complete  plan 
of  proposed  expenditures  and  estimated  revenues,  with  estimated 
surplus  or  deficit.  An  accompanying  statement  shall  show  revenues 
ana  expenditures  of  two  preceding  years,  current  assets,  liabilities, 
reserves,  and  surplus  or  deficit,  debts  and  funds,  and  financial  condi- 
tion at  end  of  each  year. 

Legislative. — The  board  shall  deliver  the  budget  and  budget  bill  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  within  10  days  after  the  convening 
of  the  legislature. 

Interested  parties  have  the  right  to  be  heard  during  consideration 
of  the  budget  bill. 

The  legislature  may  not  alter  the  bill  so  as  to  create  a  deficit, 
and  except  as  affecting  the  legislature  and  the  judiciary,  may  amend 
only  to  reduce  or  strike  out.  No  supplementary  appropriation  shall 
be  considered  until  the  budget  is  disposed  of. 

Supplementary  appropriations  must  be  embodied  in  separate  bills, 
each  limited  to  a  single  ooject  and  must  provide  the  necessary  revenue. 
Only  a  majority  vote  of  those  present  is  required  for  passage,  but  such 
bills  must  be  presented  to  the  governor  for  approval. 

The  budget  becomes  law  upon  passage  by  the  legislature  without 
signature  of  the  governor. 

If  action  is  not  had  on  the  budget  three  days  before  the  end  of  the 
session  the  governor  shall  extend  the  session  by  proclamation. 

Wyoming.     Laws  1919,  c.  10. 

Executive. — All  State  agencies  asking  funds  are  required  to  submit 
itemized  estimates  to  the  governor  on  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  him, 
vith  any  other  information  requested.     The  estimates  for  the  leg»- 
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lature  shall  be  included  in  the  budget  as  transmitted  by  the  auditor. 

The  auditor  shall  furnish  certain  detailed  statements  of  State  finance. 

The  governor  shall  make  a  biennial  survey  of  State  activities  and 

Krovide  for  public  hearings  on  the  budget  estimates.  The  completed 
udget  shall  be  based  upon  the  governor's  judgment  and  conclusions. 

A  complete  itemized  plan  of  proposed  expenditures  and  estimated 
revenues  shall  be  shown  with  amounts  for  the  preceding  and  current 
years  in  parallel  columns.  An  accompanying  statement  shall  show 
revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  two  preceding  years,  current  assets 
and  liabilities,  debts  and  funds,  etc. 

Legislative. — Within  five  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  session  the 
governor  shall  transmit  the  budget  with  a  budget  bill  to  the  presiding 
officers  of  each  house. 

The  standing  appropriations  committees  of  the  two  houses  shall 
consider  the  budget  in  joint  session  and  all  interested  persons  may 
be  heard. 

The  legislature  may  increase  or  decrease  items  in  their  discretion. 
No  special  appropriation,  except  for  an  emergency,  shall  be  considered 
until  the  budget  is  disposed  01. 

CONSOLIDATED  ESTIMATE  PLANS. 

(From  Digest  of  Budget  Legislation.    S.  Doc.  No.  111.  66th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

Arkansas  (1913,  No.  44)  provides  that  the  auditor  shall  receive  the 
estimates  of  the  various  departments  and  shall  transmit  them, 
without  revision  or  recommendation,  to  the  legislature,  accompanied 
by  an  estimate  of  the  State's  revenues  for  the  ensuing  biennium. 
Tne  presiding  officers  of  the  two  houses  are  required  to  appoint  a 
joint  budget  committee  from  among  the  members  of  their  respective 
oodies,  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  and  consider  the  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  auditor  and  to  prepare  and  introduce  the  appropriation 
bills.  Failure  or  refusal  to  perform  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  act 
is  punishable  by  fine. 

California  has  for  several  years  employed  a  type  of  budget  system 
without  specific  statutory  authority.  This  system  rests  on  the 
importance  attached  by  the  legislature  to  the  governor's  recom- 
mendations relating  to  proposed  appropriations. 

Connecticut  (1917,  ch.  171)  creates  a  ooard  of  finance  composed  of 
the  treasurer,  comptroller,  tax  commissioner,  and  three  persons 
appointed  by  the  governor.  The  various  departments,  boards,  and 
institutions  of  the  State  are  required  to  report  their  financial  needs 
to  this  board.  The  board  must  tabulate  the^e  estimates  and  submit 
them,  without  revision  but  accompanied  by  its  recommendations, 
to  the  legislature.  All  appropriation  bills  must  be  referred  to  a 
joint  legislative  committee  which  sits  with  the  board  of  finance  in 
considering  such  bills. 

Georgia  (1918,  No.  327)  cieates  what  is  practically  an  economy  and 
efficiency  commission,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  attorney 
general,  the  superintendent  of  education,  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
appropriations  committees  of  the  senate  and  house.  This  commission 
is  required  to  examine  the  various  departments  and  institutions  of 
the  State  and  to  "make  to  the  legislature  such  recommendations  as 
they  see  fit  in  reference  to  the  appropriations  to  be  made  for  the 
support"   of  such   departments   and   institutions,   together  with    n 
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detailed  statement  concerning  the  State's  finances.  The  commission 
may  also  inform  the  legislature  as  to  its  opinion  respecting  the  discon- 
tinuance, decrease,  or  increase  of  appropriations  made  in  former 
years.  The  act  requires  the  commission  to  "prepare  and  submit  to 
the  general  assemWy  a  bill  or  bills  to  carry  out  its  lecommendations,'* 
and  also  to  "prepare  for  each  general  assembly  the  general  appro- 
priation bill."  It  is  further  provided  that  the  commission  "shall 
aid  and  advise  the  governor  in  fixing  each  year  the  tax  rate  to  be 
levied  for  the  support  of  the  government." 

Illinois  (1917,  p.  2)  establishes  a  budget  proceduie  as  part  of  a 

feneral  reorganization  of  the  State's  administrative  departments. 
'he  department  of  finance  is  empowered  to  prescribe  forms  and 
methods  of  accounting  in  the  various  State  offices  and  to  supervise 
and  audit  such  accounts.  This  department  receives  the  estimates  of 
all  State  officers  and  departments,  and  prepares  a  tentative  budget 
aftei  investigation  of  the  estimates  and  after  approving,  disapproving, 
or  altering  them.  This  tentative  budget  is  submitted  to  the  governor 
by  the  director  of  finance.  Within  four  weeks  after  the  legislature 
convenes  the  governor  must  submit  to  it  a  budget  containing  his 
estimates  of  revenues,  appropriations,  and  the  amounts  required 
to  be  raised  by  taxation,  accompanied  by  the  original  estimates 
submitted  to  the  department  of  finance. 

Iowa  in   1915  passed  an  act  requiring  the  governor  to  submit 
estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  various  departmental  needs,  as  a 

1>art  of  his  official  message,  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  of  the 
egislature. 

Kentucky  (1918,  ch.  12)  creates  a  budget  appropriation  commis- 
sion, composed  of  the  governor,  the  auditor,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
State    tax    commission.     The    various    departments,    offices,    and 
institutions  of  the  State  must  submit  their  estimates  to  this  com- 
mission.   The  estimates  for  the  legislature  and  the  judiciary  are 
compiled  and  filed  by  the  auditor.    All  such  estimates  must  be  set 
forth  on  forms  prescribed  by  the  commission  and  must  be  sworn  to. 
The  treasurer  must  submit  a  summary  of  the  "financial  condition 
of  the  State"  to  the  commission.     The  commission  is  required  to 
examine  the  estimates  submitted,  and  may  direct  the  State  examiner 
and  inspector  to  make  investigations  in  connection  therewith.     The 
budget  as  finally  drafted  and  submitted  by  the  commission  to  the 
legislature  must  be  "in  simple,  clear,  and  concise  form  so  as  to  be 
easily  understood  by  the  general  assembly."    The  budget  is  accom- 
panied by  a  "message"  advising  the  legislature  "relative  to  the 
necessity  and  wisdom  of  the  appropriations  requested,  or  the  inad- 
visability  of  granting  same."    The  commission  also  prepares  and 
transmits   to   the   legislature   bills   embodying   the   appropriations 
recommended  by  it.    This  statute  follows  closely  the  New  Jersey 
act  as  regards  the  preparation  and  submission  of  the  estimates,  but, 
unlike  the  New  Jersey  enactment,  this  act  does  not  place  any  limita- 
tions on  the  legislature  in  its  consideration  and  disposal  of  appropria- 
tion bills. 

Louisiana  (1916,  No.  140)  creates  a  board  of  State  affairs,  composed 

of  three  members  appointed  for  the  terms  of  six  years  by  the  governor 

with  the  consent  ot  the  senate.     This  board  is  virtualfy  an  economy 

"»d  efficiency  commission  since  it  is  required,  in  addition  to  pre- 

<ng  and  submitting  financial  estimates   to   the  legislature,   to 
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investigate  the  affairs  of  the  various  departments  and  institutions 
of  the  State,* and  to  perform  certain  duties  with  respect  to  the  assess- 
ment and  taxation  of  property.  The  statute  provides  that  the 
estimates  received  by  the  board  shall  be  reviewed  by  means  of  such 
field  examinations,  interviews,  or  correspondence  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  full  information.  The  report  of  the  board  to  the 
legislature  must  include  any  recommendations  which  a  minority 
or  the  governor  or  governor  elect  may  desire  to  make. 

Maine  (1919,  ch.  102)  creates  a  budget  commission  of  which  the 
governor,  auditor,  treasurer,  and  the  chairman  of  the  appropriations 
committees  of  the  two  houses  are  members.  Public  hearings  in  the 
course  of  the  revision  of  the  estimates  are  required. 

Massachusetts  (1918,  ch.  244)  requires  the  various  departments  to 
submit  their  estimates  of  financial  needs  to  the  supervisor  of  adminis- 
tration. "The  said  estimates  shall  not  include  any  estimate  for  any 
new  or  special  purposes  or  objects  not  authorized  by  statute.'1  The 
auditor  must  prepare  and  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  house  and  with 
the  supervisor  of  administration  "  statements  of  State  accounts 
setting  forth  in  comparative  tabulations"  the  estimates  so  submitted 
and  estimates  of  other  expenditures  authorized  by  statute.  The 
supervisor  of  administration  makes  necessary  investigations  and 
prepares  a  budget  for  the  governor,  who  transmits  this  budget  to  the 
legislature,  accompanied  by  such  data  and  recommendations  as  he 
may  desire  to  submit  therewith. 

Michigan  (1919,  S.  41)  establishes  a  budget  commission,  composed 
of  the  governor,  auditor,  and  a  budget  director,  to  revise  departmental 
estimates  and  submit  them  to  the  legislature.  The  budget  director  is 
"the  working  member"  of  the  commission,  and  he  devotes  his  entire 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.     He  is  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Minnesota  (1919,  ch.  356)  provides  that  the  various  departments 
shall  submit  their  estimates  of  financial  requirements  to  the  governor, 
who  shall  assemble  and  revise  such  estimates  after  consultation  with 
the  officers  who  submitted  them.  The  governor  must  cause  copies 
of  these  estimates,  as  finally  revised  by  nim,  to  be  printed  for  dis- 
tribution to  all  members  of  the  legislature  and  to  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  the  State. 

Mississippi  (1918,  ch.  225)  provides  that  the  governor  shall  prepare 
the  budget.  He  must  mail  copies  of  his  estimates  to  each  member  of 
the  legislature  10  days  prior  to  the  convening  of  that  body. 

Nebraska  (1915,  en.  229}  provides  that  the  governor  shall  be  the 
chief  budget  officer.  He  is  required  to  "prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
legislature  *  *  *  a  detailed  and  summarized  estimate  of  the 
State's  revenue  and  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  biennium  as  rec- 
ommended by  him,  together  with  brief  reasons  for  his  recommenda- 
tions for  each  item  in  such  estimate  wherein  a  change  is  proposed 
from  that  of  the  previous  biennium." 

New  Hampshire  (1919,  ch.  153).  Departmental  estimates  must  be 
filed  with  the  State  treasurer  before  October  1,  preceding  each  regular 
session.  One  copy  of  these  estimates  must  be  submitted  to  the 
governor  elect  on  December  1,  and  another  copy  to  the  chairman  of 
the  appropriations  committee  of  the  lower  house.  The  governor  elect 
is  authorized  to  secure  information  from  the  departments  and  is 
required,  as  soon  as  possible  after  inauguration  to  make  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  legislature.    There  is  no  restriction  on  the  legis- 
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lature,  except  that,  unless  the  governor  requests  otherwise,  all  main- 
tenance appropriations  for  the  State  departments  and  institutions 
must  be  in  one  bill. 

North  Dakota  (1915)  provided  for  the  revision  of  the  estimates  bv 
a  budget  board  composed  of  the  governor,  auditor,  attorney  general, 
and  the  chairmen  of  the  appropriations  committees  of  the  two  houses 
of  the  preceding  legislature.  The  other  provisions  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  South  Dakota  act,  as.  stated  below. 

Ohio  (1913,  p.  658)  provides  that  the  various  departments  shall 
transmit  estimates  of  their  financial  requirements  to  the  governor  on 
blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  auditor  shall  report 
to  the  governor  concerning  the  condition  of  the  treasury.  The  governor 
must  submit  these  estimates,  without  revision,  to  the  legislature,  ac- 
companied by  "his  budget  of  current  expenses  of  the  State/' 

Oregon  (1913,  ch.  284)  provides  that  the  various  State  departments, 
boards,  and  officers  shall  submit  estimates  of  their  financial  needs  to 
the  secretary  of  state  in  such  form  as  this  official  may  prescribe.  The 
secretary  of  state  is  given  no  authority  to  revise  these  estimates,  but 
he  is  required  to  tabulate  them  and  to  present  them  to  the  legislature 
and  to  the  governor,  accompanied  bv  comparative  data,  estimates  of 
income,  and  his  comments  thereon.  The  governor  must  also  forward  a 
copy  of  the  report  and  his  recommendations  relating  thereto  to  the 
legislature. 

South  Dakota  (1917,  ch.  354)  creates  a  budget  board  composed  of 
the  governor  elect,  the  chairmen  of  the  appropriations  committees  of 
the  two  houses,  the  auditor,  and  the  chairman  of  the  tax  commission. 
The  auditor  receives  estimates  from  the  various  departments  and 
submits  them  to  the  board.  The  board  may  afford  the  officers  making 
such  estimates  an  opportunity  to  offer  their  explanations  in  relation 
thereto  and  may  hola  public  hearings  and  make  personal  inspection 
of  departments,  offices,  etc.  The  estimates  as  finally  revised  and 
compiled  by  the  board  must  be  submitted  to  the  legislature,  accom- 
panied by  recommendations  and  data  relating  to  necessary  revenues, 
not  later  than  the  opening  day  of  the  session. 

Tennessee  (1917,  ch.  139)  creates  a  budget  commission  composed 
of  the  governor,  comptroller,  treasurer,  secretary  of  state,  and  au- 
ditor.    Departmental  estimates  and  specified  financial  information 
must  be  submitted  to  this  commission.    The  commission,  after  sur- 
veying the  administration  expenses  of  the  State  and  examining  the 
estimates,  must  prepare  a  tentative  budeot.    The  governor  transmits 
the  budget  with  his  recommendations  to  tne  legislature.    Broad  powers 
of  investigation  are  invested  in  the  commission.    All  appropriation 
bills  must  follow  the  classification  or  form  prescribed  by  the  budget 
commission,  and  the  appropriation  committees  are  required  to  sit 
jointly  and  in  public  with  tne  b;idget  commission  when  considering 
the  budget.   The  bill  contains  pro  visions  controlling  expenditures  from 
appropriations  and  giving  the  midget  commission  control  of  the  trans- 
fer of  unexpended  balances. 

Vermont  (1917)  creates  a  budget  committee  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernor, treasurer,  auditor,  two  other  members  of  the  State  board  of 
control,  and  the  three  chairmen  of  the  senate  finance  and  house 
ways  and  means  and  appropriations  committees.  Not  only  de- 
partmental estimates  but  also  all  other  applications  for  appropria- 
tions, and  the  data  respecting  all  claims,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
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budget  committee,  which  has  power  to  investigate,  revise,  and  make 
recommendations  to  be  submitted  to  each  member  elect  of  the  legis- 
lature. Immediately  after  the  convening  of  the  legislature  the  newly 
organized  budget  committee  must  prepare  estimates  of  income  and 
expenditures.  After  the  time  for  introduction  of  bills  has  expired 
the  committee  must  add  to  the  consolidated  estimates  its  recommen- 
dation on  the  pending  appropriation  bills,  and  must  present  the 
whole  to  the  legislature  as  a  budget  bill. 

Washington  (1915,  ch.  126)  requires  the  board  of  finance  to  submit 
estimates  of  appropriations  to  tne  legislature.  This  board  is  com- 
posed of  the  governor,  treasurer,  and  auditor.  The  estimates  must 
be  mailed  to  each  legislator  at  least  15  days  before  the  convening  of 
the  legislature. 

Wisconsin  (1917)  provides  for  the  revision  of  departmental  esti- 
mates by  the  State  board  of  public  affairs,  composed  of  the  gover- 
nor, secretary  of  state,  the  presiding  officers,  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
finance  committees  of  both  houses,  and  three  persons  appointed  bv 
the  governor.  This  board  exercises  general  powers  over  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies  of  the  State.  Provision  is  made  for  the  par- 
ticipation by  the  governor  elect  in  the  preparation  of  buaget 
through  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  board,  and  the  incorporation 
in  the  board  report  of  any  recommendations  which  he  may  aesire  to 
make." 

DATES   OF   ENACTMENT  OF — 


BUDGET  PLANS.  '  CONSOLIDATED   E8T1MATE9  PLAN*. 

1916: 

Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York. 
1917: 


1913: 

Arkansas,  Ohio,  Oregon. 
Delaware,     Kansas,    New    Mexico,  |  1915: 
Utah,  West  Virginia.  ;  Iowa,   Minnesota,   Nebraska,   North 

1918:  Dakota,  Washington. 

Virginia.  j  1916: 

1919:        .  j         Louisiana. 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Indiana,  |  1917: 
Montana,    Nevada,    North    Caro-  ,         Connecticut,     Illinois,     South    Da- 
Una,   Oklahoma,   South  Carolina,  j  kota,   Tennessee,    Vermont,    Wis- 

Wyoming.  <  consin. 

!  1918: 

Georgia,    Kentucky,   Massachusetts, 
Mississippi. 
I  1919. 
!         Maine,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire. 

October  7,  1910. 
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Our  expenses  to-day  are  far  greater  than  our  revenues,  and 
the  people  demand  that  the  most  rigid  economy  shall  be  prac- 
ticed. A  budget  system  makes  it  possible  to  closely  consider 
and  study  both  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  in  this  way  only  can  we 
hope  to  bring  about  that  economy  which  the  people  demand  and 
hav^fhe  right  to  expect  of  their  public  servants. 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.   JOSEPH    W.   BYRNS, 

op   tennessee, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Friday,  October  17,  1919. 

Mr  BYRNfi  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chairman,  several  gentlemen 
have  stated  that  the  pending  bill  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  that  will  come  before  Congress  at  this  ses- 
sion. That  statement,  in  my  Judgment,  is  entirely  true.  In 
view  of  the  tremendous  and  enormous  expenditures  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, which  will  continue  for  years  to  come,  and  the  great 
amount  of  revenue  that  will  have  to  be  raised  in  order  to  meet 
tUose  expenditures,  I  know  of  nothing  more  important  than  legis- 
lit  *'>n  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  improvement  of  the  method 
of  submitting  estimates  and  making  appropriations  by  Congress 
in  the  interest  of  economy  and  better  efficiency  in  the  Govern- 
ment service. 

The  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Good],  has  prepared  and  filed  a  report 
on  this  bill  which  very  ably  and  comprehensively  sets  forth  the 
reasons  and  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  some  legislation  of 
this  kind  and  gives  full  explanation  of  the  various  provisions 
of  the  bill.  I  hope  that  all  of  the  Members,  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so,  will  take  cnrasiou  to  read  that  report  before 
the  bill  comes  up  for  a  final  vote. 

THE  OBJBCT  OF  THE  B1'IX3ET. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Budget  has  presented  the  pend- 
ing bill  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  with  the  very  earnest 
conviction  that,  if  enacted  into  law,  it  will  not  only  result  in  a 
more  orderly  and  businesslike  method  of  making  the  appropria- 
tions necessary  to  run  the  Government,  but  that  it  will  also 
bring  about  much  greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  service. 
For  a  number  of  years  many  contributors  to  magazines  and 
other  periodicals  and  students  of  the  budget  system  ami  its  re- 
sults In  those  countries  where  it  has  been  established  have 
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strongly  advocated  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  some  sort  of  a 
budget  system  for  our  Government.  True,  many  of  them  have 
differed  widely  as  to  just  what  kind  of  a  budget  system  is  needed. 
Some  of  them,  it  must  be  said,  have  written  learnedly  on  the 
general  subject,  but  have  shown  an  amazing  ignorance  concern- 
ing our  form  of  government  and  the  principles  of  a  budget  sys- 
tem applicable  thereto.  They  have  extolled  the  British  system 
as  an  ideal  one  and  as  one  which  could  most  profitably  be  ap- 
plied in  our  Government,  being  either  ignorant  or  forgetful  of 
the  fact  (hut  the  two  Governments  are  widely  different  in  form, 
and  that  a  successful  budget  system  in  one  country  could  not 
possibly  be  applied  to  the  other.  In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  now  going  on  in  Great  Britain  a  very  severe  criticism 
of  its  system,  it  being  claimed  that  it  not  only  deprives  the 
people's  representatives  of  a  voice  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
nation,  but  that  it  led  to  serious  waste  and  extravagance  In  the 
late  war.  Other  advocates  have  proceeded  on  the  erroneous  idea 
that  a  budget  is  needed  to  control  and  curb  extravagance  on  the 
part  of  Congress  rather  than  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  are  some  who  have  written  magazine  articles  and 
even  books  with  this  idea  in  mind,  without  even  understanding 
the  fundamentals  of  what  they  are  writing  about. 

They  were  written  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  records  will  show,  has  always 
been  the  retrenching  arm  of  the  Government,  for  even  the  Sen- 
ate seldom  loses  an  opportunity  to  increase  the  amounts  carried  in 
the  appropriation  bills  when  they  have  passed  the  House.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  House  has  not  frequently  been  extravagant 
and  perhaps  wasteful  of  the  people's  money.  But  I  lay  it  down 
as  a  fact  that  in  the  many  appropriation  bills  which  have  been 
passed  in  the  last  20  years  there  has  not  been  over  one  or  two 
in  which  the  House  did  not  greatly  reduce  the  requests  and 
estimates  for  appropriation  which  were  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  various  departments  of  the  Government — in  many  cases 
by  many  millions  of  dollars.  And  this  Is  true  of  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  administrations. 

THE    NERD   VOR   A    BUDGKT. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  regardless  of  this,  there  is  undoubtedly 
much  room  for  reform  in  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  For  some  time,  and  largely  as  a 
result  of  my  service  on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  have 
been  very  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  bring  about 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  Government  there  ought 
to  be  a  change  in  the  present  method  of  formulating  estimates 
and  submitting  them  to  Congress,  and  perhaps  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  considered  by  Congress,  and  certainty  as  to 
the  control  of  the  expenditures  of  our  Government.  As  the  ex- 
penditures of  our  Government  have  continued  to  increase  year 
by  year,  it  has  become  more  and  more  apparent  that  in  the  in- 
terest of  economy  and  efficiency  there  should  be  established 
some  sort  of  a  budget  system.  A  budget  may  be  described  in 
general  terms  as  a  plan  or  proposal  showing  the  estimated 
revenues  and  also  the  proposed  expenditures  of  the  Government 
during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  or  as  it  was  defined  in  the  hear- 
ings before  the  committee,  "  a  budget  is  a  prospectus  of  Govern- 
ment business  for  the  year."  As  stated,  It  involves  a  statement 
of  the  Government  income  with  the  method  by  which  the  pro- 
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posed  additions  to  income  are  to  be  secured,  and  also  the  esti- 
mate of  what  it  will  take  to  run  the  Government  as  the  law 
provides  it  shall  be  run,  and  such  new  services  as  the  proposers 
may  deem  essential  for  the  coming  year. 

I  have  said  that  the  adoption  of  a  budget  has  been  advocated 
for  a  number  of  years.  Among  the  most  prominent  advocates 
of  such  a  system  were  former  President  Toft,  both  during  and 
since  his  administration;  Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald  and  Hon. 
Swagar  S  her  ley,  both  of  whom  were  great  chairmen  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee;  and  President  Wilson  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  December  4,  1917.  The  necessity  for  some 
sort  of  a  budget  system  was  recognized  to  be  of  such  great  im- 
portance that  both  of  the  great  political  parties  declared  for  it 
in  1916  in  their  national  party  platforms.  Even  then,  however, 
although  ably  advocated  by  a  number  in  both  political  parties 
and  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  there  was  no  general  public 
demand  or  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  inauguration  of  such 
a  system.  No  action  was  taken  by  Congress  until  the  last  ses- 
sion, when  the  House  unanimously  adopted  a  provision  on  an 
appropriation  bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  prepare  budgetary  legislation,  but  it  did  not  become  effective 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  appropriation  bill  to  pass  the 
Senate.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  Government,  like  the  in- 
dividual, is  a  creature  of  habit.  This  is  entirely  true.  It  is 
prone  to  follow  along  the  old  beaten  path  until  strong  pressure 
causes  It  to  move  to  higher  ground.  And  so  long  as  our  revenues 
exceeded  our  expenditures,  and  so  long  as  it  was  possible  to 
collect  the  necessary  revenues  by  way  of  indirect  taxation  and 
the  taxpayer  paid  his  tax  without  knowing  he  was  paying  it, 
there  was  no  general  demand  or  particular  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public  for  economy  or  a  reform  in  our  financial  and 
accounting  system. 

,  THE   NECESSITY    FOB   ECONOMY. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  real  and  practical  economy,  it  is 
essential  that  there  shall  be  a  public  demand  for  it.  The  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  reflects  the  views,  wishes,  and  senti- 
ments of  the  people  as  their  Representatives  understand  them ; 
and  if  the  people  are  indifferent  to  extravagance  and  uncon- 
cerned as  to  the  amount  of  public  expenditures,  there  is  but 
little  real  resistance  to  the  persistent  and  constant  demand  which 
is  ever  pressing  on  Congress  for  enlarged  and  new  and  untried 
Federal  activities.  As  a  result,  the  National  Government  is  now 
performing  many  functions  of  government  which  really  belong 
to  the  States  and  municipalities  and  could  best  and  more  eco- 
nomically be  performed  by  them.  The  people  are  now  watching 
the  Government  expenditures  closer  than  ever,  and  as  a  result 
there  has  happily  come  a  persistent  demand  for  budgetary  re- 
form in  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  Government 
service.  The  reason  for  this  change  is  perfectly  obvious.  Kx- 
perlence  has  shown  that  after  every  war  the  people — at  least 
for  a  time — have  given  a  closer  scrutiny  to  their  Government's 
expenditures.  There  has  always  been  a  huge  war  debt  to  pay, 
and  the  people  are  brought  face  to  face  with  higher  taxe*. 
These  conditions  have  been  multiplied  many  times  by  the  last 
war,  and  the  people  are  turning  their  eyes  on  Washington  in 
order  to  see  just  how  their  money  is  being  spent.  It  is  this 
fact  which  makes  it  possible  to  do  now  whut  could  not  be  done 
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a  few  years  ago — that  is,  to  secure  the  favorable  consideration 
of  a  measure  revising  our  appropriating  and  accounting  system 
In  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  annual  expenses  of  our  Government  are  now  many  times 
greater  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  they  must  con- 
tinue so  for  many  years  to  come,  on  account  of  the  obligations 
Incurred  as  a  result  of  the  war.  They  are  now  so  large  that 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  necessary  revenue  can  be  collected 
by  way  of  indirect  taxation.  The  great  bulk  of  taxes  collected 
for  our  National  Government  must  come  directly  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  Before  the  war  our  public  debt  was  less 
than  $1,000,000,000.  To-day  it  has  reached  the  stupendous  figure 
of  over  $26,000,000,000,  the  annual  interest  on  which  alone 
amounts  to  more  than  the  entire  annual  cost  of  our  Government 
a  few  years  ago.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  stated  that, 
In  his  opinion,  the  deficit  during  the  fiscal  year  will  amount  to 
$1,000,000,000,  and  that  this  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  last 
installments  of  the  Victory  loan.  But  he  has  uttered  a  solemn 
warning  that  if  Congress  does  not  practice  economy,  or  if  legis- 
lation is  enacted  creating  large  additional  charges  on  the  Treas- 
ury, another  bond  issue  will  be  necessary,  thereby  not  only  add- 
ing to  the  burden  of  future  generations  but  also  the  present 
generation  by  way  of  increased  interest  charges  and  the  burden 
caused  by  a  further  inflation  of  public  credit  Those  who  are 
urging  some  of  the  bills  pending  before  Congress  should  very 
seriously  ponder  this  solemn  warning  of  the  head  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Business,  agriculture,  labor,  industry  of  all  kinds  must 
contribute  each  year  its  share  to  the  $4,000,000,000,  and  perhaps 
more,  that  will  likely  be  needed  to  run  the  Government  for  some 
years  to  come  on  the  most  economical  basis  possible.  These 
taxes  will  fall  hardest  on  the  man  of  moderate  or  small  means, 
who  constitutes  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  our  solid  citi- 
zenship. Everyone  must  recognise,  therefore,  the  urgent  need 
of  the  strictest  economy  in  governmental  affairs,  and  that  public 
expenditures  must  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum 
consistent  with  efficient  and  proper  service. 

THE  PHKSKNT   METHODS. 

While  it  Is  perfectly  manifest  that  a  reform  In  our  fiscal 
policy  as  it  relates  to  expenditures  is  greatly  needed,  it  Is  not 
within  the  facts  to  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  we  have  no  laws 
on  the  subject  and  that  the  present  system  is  entirely  slipshod 
and  haphazard.  Present  law  directs  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments to  submit  their  estimates  of  appropriations  needed  for 
their  departments  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  jear  to  Congress 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  required  to  submit  a  statement  showing  the 
estimated  revenues  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  along  with  the  esti- 
mated total  expenditures  for  that  year,  which  are  the  funda- 
mentals of  any  and  all  budget  systems.  Under  the  law  passed 
March  4,  100{),  the  President,  whenever  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures exceed  the  estimated  revenues,  is  directed  to  recommend 
to  Congress  a  plan  either  for  reducing  the  expenditures  or  for 
raising  the  additional  revenue  to  meet  the  anticipated  deficit- 
It  is,  however,  an  evidence  of  a  defect  or  weakness  in  our  sys- 
tme  when  it  can  be  said  that,  with  only  one  or  two  shining 
exceptions,  no  head  of  a  department  shows  the  slightest  effort 
to  revise  or  prune  down  the  estimates  for  his  department,  bnt 
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accepts  and  transmits  them  just  as  they  are  handed  to  him  by 
the  various  bureau  chiefs.  The  inevitable  result  Is  that  the 
estimates  are  Invariably  extravagant,  for  every  bureau  chief  Is 
Interested  In  boosting  his  own  bureau.  He  honestly  believes 
that  It  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  Government  and  that 
the  interest  of  the  Government  and  the  people  can  best  be 
served  by  magnifying  It.  This  is  natural  and  commendable, 
for  a  man  Is  not  worth  his  salt  if  he  does  not  believe  with  all 
his  heart  in  what  he  Is  doing.  Undoubtedly,  the  executive  heads 
of  the  departments  now  have  the  power  to  revise  and  reduce 
these  estimates,  and  certainly  the  Executive  has;  but  the  in- 
stances are  rare  when  it  has  been  done.  It  should  be  said,  how- 
ever. In  all  fairness,  that  Congress  has  never  provided  the 
machinery  or  proper  agency  through  which  it  could  effectually 
be  done.  That  is  what  we  propose  to  do  by  this  bill,  and  thus 
fix  the  responsibility  in  a  direct  and  positive  way  on  the  Execu- 
tive, so  that  in  the  future  If  extravagant  estimates  are  sub- 
mitted the  taxpayers  may  know  just  who  is  responsible  therefor. 

PBOVISIONS   Or   I'EXDIXQ   BILL. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  President  may  appoint  a  director 
of  a  budget  bureau.  He  is  to  be  directly  under  the  President, 
and  is  to  be  paid  a  good  salary,  so  that  a  man  of  exiiert  knowl- 
edge and  skill  may  be  secured.  This  man,  with  Ms  assistant 
and  a  trained  force  under  him,  will  study  the  various  services 
of  the  Government  and  be  able  to  advise  the  President  as  to 
their  functions,  with  suggestions  as  to  what,  if  any,  reductions 
can  be  made.  We  all  know  that  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
extravagance  in  our  Government  is  duplication  of  service.  This 
has  grown  up  not  as  a  result  of  intent  on  the  part  of  officials, 
but  rather  as  a  result  of  different  interpretations  of  various 
lawa  Many  examples  might  be  given,  but  I  shall  mention  only 
two  or  three  by  way  of  illustration.  For  instance,  there  are 
chemistry  bureaus  in  several  departments,  each  functioning 
separately  and  with  their  respective  overhead  charges ;  services 
are  being  performed  in  Uie  I>epartnients  of  Interior  and  I^abor 
similar  in  some  respects  to  those  being  rendered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Health,  which  is  under  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. There  is  a  clear  duplication  in  the  work  being  performed 
by  the  commercial  attaches  and  agents  under  the  I  K»i>artuien t 
of  Commerce  and  the  foreign-trade  advisers  and  agents  under 
the  State  Department.  Under  the  present  system  of  eneli  de- 
partment submitting  its  own  estimates  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  without  power  on  his  part  to  revise  them, 
there  is  no  way  whereby  these  duplications  can  be  cut  out.  for 
each  department  head  is  anxious  to  maintain  his  own  service. 
Congress  is  unable  to  consolidate  them  intelligently  and  without 
danger  of  doing  injury  to  the  service,  because  it  lacks  accurate 
information  as  to  just  how  far  these  services  duplicate  or  over- 
lap each  other,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  this  information  from  a 
department  which  is  interested  in  holding  on  to  what  it  has. 
But  under  this  bill  all  of  these  estimates  will  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  transmission  to  Congress,  with  full  power  on  his  part 
to  revise  them,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  expert  force* 
provided,  he  will  be  expected  to  cut  out  duplications,  coordi- 
nating and  combining  different  services  doing  the  same  thing 
under  one  department,  thus  saving  overhead  and  also  resulting 
in  better  eiliciency.    There  were  those  who  felt  that  this  duty 
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should  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  reasons 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  here,  but  the  great  majority 
felt  that  it  should  be  more  properly  lodged  with  the  President, 
who  is  elected  by  the  people  and,  therefore,  accountable  to  them, 
and  who  is  also  the  supreme  head  of  the  Government,  with 
power  over  all  the  departments. 

By  far  the  chief  advantage  to  be  gained  by  this  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  fixes  in  the  most  direct  and 
positive  way  upon  the  President  the  responsibility  for  all  the 
estimates  submitted.  If  they  are  extravagant,  then  the  people 
will  know  who  is  responsible  therefor.  If  he  wishes  to  exer- 
cise economy,  then  he  is  given  the  means  whereby  he  may 
carry  this  view  into  effect.  And  if,  while  exercising  economy 
in  the  submission  of  the  estimates,  Congress  should  prove  ex- 
travagant and  increase  them,  then  an  issue  Is  made  and  the 
people  will  know  how  to  judge  between  them.  You  can  neither 
have  or  expect  good  government,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  there 
is  some  one  at  the  head  upon  whom  rests  the  weight  of  respon- 
sibility. A  system  which  relieves  officials  of  responsibility  for 
their  acts  Inevitably  makes  for  looseness,  extravagance,  and 
inefficiency  in  government.  So  1  repeat  the  chief  merit  of 
tliis  bill  is  that  it  fixes  responsibility  and  brings  the  full  light 
of  public  opinion  to  bear  on  those  responsible,  and  In  that 
way  it  will  surely  bring  about  a  greater  economy  and  efficiency 
in  government. 

CONSIDERATION   BY   CONGBE88.  <  .' 

The  second  step  in  the  process  of  a  budget  is  its  considera- 
tion by  the  legislative  body  and  final  enactment  into  law.  Any 
change  in  the  present  method  of  consideration  by  Congress  will, 
of  course,  have  to  come  by  way  of  a  change  in  the  rules  of 
the  two  Houses,  and  is,  therefore,  not  attempted  in  the  pend- 
ing bill.  A  majority  of  the  committee  has  recommended  a 
change  in  the  rules  of  the  House  so  as  to  provide  that  all  the 
estimates  for  every  department  shall  be  submitted  to  a  single 
appropriation  committee,  with  an  enlarged  personnel,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  properly  perform  the  work  incident  to  the  hearings 
and  the  preparation  and  passage  of  all  the  supply  bills  through 
the  House.  This  plan,  it  is  contended,  is  a  wise  one  and  neces- 
sary to  full  economy  and  the  coordination  of  the  various  serv- 
ices of  the  Government.  And  I  may  say  to  my  Democratic 
friends  that  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  Democratic  national 
platform  of  1916  and  was  advocated  by  President  Wilson  in 
his  annual  message  of  December.  4,  1917.  I  am  perfectly  well , 
aware  of  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  making  a  change, 
of  this  kind.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  if  the  pending  bill  is 
adopted  I  do  not  believe  this  will  be  of  such  great  importance 
as  is  claimed  by  some  of  its  advocates.  I  believe  that  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  bill  will  do  away  with  some  of  the 
reasons  advanced  in  favor  of  one  committee. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  refer  very  briefly  to  a  change 
which  quite  a  few  have  advocated,  influenced  in  some  cases,  I 
have  fancied,  by  an  undue  admiration  of  everything  that  is 
British.  And  that  is  the  insistence  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
should  be  restricted  in  his  right  to  offer  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease an  appropriation  over  the  estimates.  Some  urge  that  a 
Member  should  be  denied  this  right  altogether,  while  others 
advocate  a  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  vote  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment.   In  Great  Britain  the  right  to  move  to  increase  has  been 
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denied  to  members  of  Parliament  for  over  200  years,  and  the 
right  to  move  to  decrease  is  never  resorted  to.  But,  as  I  have 
heretofore  pointed  out,  their  system  of  government  Is  different 
from  ours.  Under  their  method  of  procedure  a  failure  to  accept 
the  estimates  as  submitted  by  the  ministry  is  regarded  as  a 
vote  of  lack  of  confidence,  and  the  ministry  immediately  resigns 
and  goes  to  the  country,  and  an  issue  is  thus  made,  and  sharply 
made  at  once,  before  the  people.  But  not  so  under  our  form 
of  government.  When  the  President's  estimates  are  rejected, 
there  can  be  no  immediate  issue  before  the  people — none  can 
be  made  until  his  term  of  office  has  expired  and  a  new  Presi- 
dent is  to  be  chosen.  I  am  opposed  to  any  such  restriction  on  a 
Member  of  Congress.  It  Is  contrary  to  the  theory  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, under  which  all  power  is  vested  in  the  people.  There 
Is  no  greater  power  in  government  than  that  which  controls 
the  purse  strings.  It  was  for  this  power  that  the  people  of 
England  fought  for  so  many  years,  and  when  they  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  it  from  the  King  he  became  a  mere  figure- 
head. Real  government  was  vested  in  the  people's  ministers 
and  in  the  Parliament,  of  which  they  are  a  part  and  to  which 
they  are  responsible.  I  do  not  believe  In  clothing  the  President 
with  the  power  to  absolutely  control  the  Nation's  purse  strings 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  majority  of  the  direct  representatives 
of  the  people.  It  would  be  giving  to  him  a  power  which  it 
was  never  contemplated  that  he  should  have,  and,  to  my  mind, 
would  be  a  clear  departure  from  all  the  principles  which  under- 
lie a  republican  form  of  government. 

AUDIT  AND  CONTROL  OF  EXPEND  I TI'  BBS. 

What  may  be  called  the  third  step  in  the  consummation  of 
an  effective  budget  system  is  the  audit  and  control  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government.  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  control  of  expenditures  should  properly  be  vested  in  the 
fund-granting  rather  than  the  fund-spending  department.  No 
private  business  of  any  magnitude  would  permit  its  executive 
officers,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  handling  its  finances, 
to  audit  their  own  accounts.  And  yet  that  is  exactly  the  course 
pursued  in  our  Government  under  the  present  system.  Con- 
gress makes  the  appropriations  necessary  to  run  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  executive  departments  speud  the  sums  appro- 
priated and  their  accounts  are  audited  by  an  auditor  for  each 
department  and  over  whom  Congress  has  not  the  slightest  con- 
trol of  jurisdiction.  The  result  is  that  Congress  has  no  control 
over  expenditures.  It  can  not  have  complete  control  of  ex- 
penditures without  some  system  whereby  the  expenditures  may 
be  subjected  to  an  examination  by  independent  officers  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  or  not  the  wishes  of  Congress  in 
making  the  appropriations  and  any  conditions  imposed  in  making 
the  grants  were  carried  out  in  good  faith.  Congress  repeatedly 
throws  safeguards  around  appropriations  and  imposes  checks, 
more  or  less  cumbrous,  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  this  does 
not  give  the  real  effective  control  to  which  I  am  alluding.  This 
can  only  be  secured  by  ascertaining  through  its  own  independ- 
ent officers  just  how  the  money  has  beeu  spent.  Otherwise, 
conditions  may  be  solemnly  imposed  only  to  be  lightly  disre- 
garded. 

The  pending  bill  seeks  to  prevent  this  by  making  provision, 
as  far  as  can  be  done  under  our  Constitution,  for  an  officer 
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responsible  only  to  Congress,  whose  duty  It  shall  be  to  audit 
and  pass  upon  the  legality  of  all  Government  expenditures. 
This  Is  the  practice  followed  by  every  other  great  nation  in  t£e 
world.  Tills  officer,  who  is  to  be  known  as  comptroller  general, 
and  his  assistant  must,  under  the  Constitution,  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  Their  term  of  office  is  indefinite,  subject  to 
involuntary  retirement  at  the  age  of  70  years  and  to  removal 
only  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  when  found  to 
be  inefficient  or  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty  or  of  malfeasance  In 
office.  They  will  thus  not  be  subject  to  changing  political  ad- 
ministrations, but  good  and  faithful  service  will  be  the  test 
which  will  be  applied  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  shall  be 
retained  in  office.  The  offices  of  the  various  auditors  are  trans- 
ferred to  this  accounting  department  and  reports  as  to  ex- 
penditures will  be  made  direct  to  Congress  and  such  Investiga- 
tions made  and  information  furnished  as  may  be  required  by 
Congress  and  its  committees  relative  to  the  use  to  which  money 
already  appropriated  has  been  applied  and  the  necessity  of  the 
appropriations  which  are  being  asked  for  the  future.  For,  let 
me  say  just  here,  it  is  not  intended  by  the  enactment  of  this 
proposed  law  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  Congress 
shall  no  longer  hold  careful  hearings  in  order  to  detennine 
whether  or  not  the  estimates  submitted  shall  be  allowed.  It  is 
intended  to  make  the  President  responsible  for  the  estimates 
which  are  transmitted  to  Congress.  There  his  responsibility 
ends.  Congress  will  be  resj>onsible  for  the  action  taken  on  the 
estimates,  whether  it  be  to  increase  or  reduce  them.  And  in 
order  that  it  may  properly  meet  this  responsibility  its  com- 
mittees should  continue  to  give  the  closest  scrutiny  to  every 
item  of  appropriation  which  is  requested. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  it  will  not  be 
contended  by  any  member  of  the  Special  Budget  Committee  that 
the  bill  proposed  is  perfect  in  all  of  its  details.  Perfection  can 
come  only  by  the  process  of  evolution.  It  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  improved  by  amendment  in  the  future  in  such  manner 
as  experience  may  demonstrate  to  be  wise  and  proper.  It  is, 
however,  confidently  offered  as  a  great  improvement  over  the 
present  system  and  in  the  earnest  belief  that,  If  enacted,  it 
will  bring  about  greater  economy  and  better  efficiency  in  the 
Government  service.  As  has  been  well  said,  its  adoption  will 
not  require  the  surrender  of  power  by  either  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  it  will  enable  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  to  understand  each  other  and  the  public  to  understand 
both.  New  Federal  activities,  the  constant  demand  for  the 
creation  of  others,  and  the  enormous  expenses  made  necessary 
by  the  war  make  the  importance  of  a  budget  far  greater  to-day 
than  ever  before.  Our  exi>enses  to-day  are  far  greater  than 
our  revenues,  and  the  people  demand  that  the  most  rigid 
economy  shall  be  practiced.  A  budget  system  makes  it  possible 
to  closely  consider  and  study  both  the  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  in  this 
way  only  can  we  hope  to  bring  about  that  economy  which  the 
people  demand  and  have  the  right  to  expect  of  their  public 
servants.     [  Applause.  ] 
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